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Tlw  First  Part  comprehoDding  words  in  common  iim»    Terms  connected  with  Science.    TenM 
belongincto  the  Fine  A ru.    4000  Historical  Nai»e«.    400Q  Geographical  Names.    1100  termt 
lately  published,  with  the 

PRONUNCIATION    OP    EVERY   WORD 

Aeeordittg  to  the  French  Academy  and  the  most  eminent  Lezicographeni  and  Giammarlaot, 

TOGETHER   WITH    750   CRITICAL    REMARKS, 

la  which  the  ▼a.rions  methods  of  pronouncing  employed  by  difforent  anthoriare  inveatif&ted  tad 

compared  wilh  each  other. 

The  Boeoad  Part,  containing  a  copious  vocabulary  of  English  words  and  exprenions,  with  ihm 

pronunciation  according  to  \VaJker. 

THE   WHOLE    PRECEDED    BY 

A  PRACTICAL  AND  COMPREHENSIVE   SYSTEM   OF   FRENCH  PRONUNCIATION. 

Br  GABRIEL  SUREJfJfE,  F.  A.  S,  E 
French  Teacher  in  Eilinburgh  ;  Corrospouding  Member  of  the  French  Grammatical  Society  of 
Paris;  Lecturer  on  Military  Histor/in  the  Scottish  Naval  and  Military  Academy  ;  and  anUior 
of  several  works  on  E<iucatton. 
Reprinted  from  a  duplicate  cast  of  the  stereotype  plates  of  the  last  Edinburgh  edition.    Oo« 
itoat  volume,  I'imo.,  of  neurly  900  pages.     Price  $1  50. 

This  now  Pronouncing  French  Dictionary  will  be  foand  to  be  the  most  complete  that  hat  yet 
appeared.  It  is  admirahFy  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  oducation,  as  well  as  reference  for  tha 
French  scholar.  Ahhoagh  convenient  sized,  and  sold  at  a  low  price,  it  contains  every  word  in 
use  in  the  language. 

The  Preface  of  the  Author  (here  inserted^  explains  more  fully  the  nature  of  the  compilation. 

author's      PREFACE. 
**  No  French  Pronoanciog  Dictionary  having  as  yet  appeared  in  the  Englith  field  of  French 
Education,  the  public  aio  now  presented  with  one,  the  nature  and  compass  of  which  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  numerous  and  laborious  investigations  made  by  the  Author,  to  render  the  present 
work  useful  and  arreptaMo. 

''  It  is  now  upwards  of  six  years  since  this  work  was  undertaken,  and  the  resolution  of  bring' 
ing  it  to  Ii;|ht,  arose  from  a  diver^fiity  of  opinion  in  Pronunciation,  which  he  discovered  long  ago 
in  the  various  Dictionaries  and  Grummar<i  mndo  use  of  by  him  in  preparing  his  former  course  of 
Lectotee  on  French  and  Enjrlish  Comparative  Philology. 

"  In  the  course  of  his  laiKirs,  had  the  Author  found  but  little  difference  among  French  writers, 
probably  no  rritiri*rn  would  have  appeared  in  the  present  woik ;  but  as  he  wont  along,  his  atten- 
tion was  arretted  by  no  m»ny  opposite  views  in  the  mode  of  sounding  letters  and  words,  that 
nothing  short  of  a  full  ioveitigation  could  satisfy  him.  The  result  of  hit  investigations  is  em* 
bodied  In  the  Dict'onarv.  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  critical  remarks  with  which  it  abounds:  tho 
nature  and  extent  of  which,  of  themselves,  would  form  a  volume  cimveying  much  solid  instruc- 
tioo.as  well  as  otTcrin?  a  sad  picture  of  th»  uncertninlies  of  French  Pronunciation,  of  which 
nine  tenths  p.-rhapji  of  tho  Author'a  countrymen  re  not  nwnre.  Even  upon  the  mere  sounds  of 
oiy  there  are  many  conflicting  opinions,  and  the  vacillating  pen  of  Laudnis,  the  last  writer  upon 
Parisian  pronunciation,  by  whom oi  is  represented  sometimes  by  oOj  and  sometimes  bye, has  in- 
creased the  perplexity  in  no  small  degree. 

"  The  method  employed  by  the  Acthor  for  representing  the  sounds  of  words,  is  intended  to 
meet  the  English  eye  ;  and  he  has  been  c.treful  to  ra:ike  use  of  nono  but  genuine  French  letters, 
that  the  re>ider  m  <>■  nut  bo  djofived,  nor  im'n-ed  to  follow  a  vicious  system  of  articulation. 

^  As  to  the  proiranciatinn  of  Foreign  Hi.9tortc.Ll  and  Geographical  names,  it  is  laid  down  in 
the  same  manner,  m  if  a  Krenfhraan  at  Pans  were  rciding  aloud  ;  m  this  case  nothing  would  b« 
left  to  him  but  to  Frenchify  every  proper  name,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  livins  Authors. 

"  In  ending  thin  part  of  he  Piofic*,  It  U  of  impo'tunt'e  to  observe  that  no  syllable  in  this  work 
is  invested  with  the  syltihical  accent,  becnu^o,  as  yet,  excepting  two  or  three  Grammarians  along 
with  the  Author,  no  writer  in  France,  nor  even  the  Academy  itself,  has  thought  proper  to  enforce 
this  part  of  delivery,  how  unfortunately  neglected. 

**  The  Phraseology,  forming  tho  second  essenti  il  part  of  thl»  Dictionary,  is  based  on  that  of 
the  Academy,  the  sole  and  legitimate  auhority  in  France  ;  and  every  effort  of  the  Author  has 
been  so  directed,  tm  to  render  it  both  copioun  and  practic  il  With  this  view,  an  improved  method 
of  eincidatins;  new  meanings,  by  employing  p»renthe»es  has  been  introduced,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  utility  and  benefits  resulting  from  this  improvement  will  nut  fail  to  be  duly  appreciated. 

**  Another  novelty  to  whi'  h  the  Author  may  I  ly  claim,  in  tho  placing  of  Ilistorical  and  Geo* 
graphical  name*  below  each  pige  :  and,  by  thi«i  arran^r^men',  tho  facility  of  bein<^  acquainted 
with  their  definition  and  pronunciation  nt  a  Hin^l*^  gl.ini-o,  will  be  funnd  of  no  smiill  advantage. 
As  to  the  English  or  se'^ond  part  of  this  Di  'ti<>  i  iry,  ttm  reador  will  find  it  to  consist  of  a  copious 
▼oeabttlary  of  terms,  with  theii  pronunciation,  according  lo  the  system  of  Walker.  The  various 
meanings  of  the  words  are  translated  into  French  ;  and  when  the  expressions  happen  to  be  sub- 
stantives, the  French  geMd*»r  is  pointed  out  by  means  of  proper  signs. 

**  Listly,  that  comn  '♦«»n«  jti  1?3»  m  ly  Ho  a\v<re  or  th^a  uthonti  s  on  which  the  prooanoiation 
aoderitie<U  remarks  pervddi:i^  this  DictiouAiy  are  founded,  the  titles  and  dates  of  tho  works 
which  hare  bo«n  consulted,  wit*i  brief  reflections  on  their  professed  object,  will  be  foond  in  the 
Introduetion  following  the  Preface. 
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Par    M.    DB    FIVAS, 

lyCembre  de  plusieurs  Societes  Litteraizea. 

One  neat  Volume,  16mo. 

Thii  work  has  pnsaed  through  three  editiom  in  England,  and  rapidly  foand  ita  waj  bi 
a  clan-book  into  the  most  eminent  public  and  prirate  seminaries. 

The  pieces  contained  in  this  volume  comprehend  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  are 
generally  of  a  lively  and  familiar  style,  the  phrases  will  serve  as  elements  of  couveisation, 
and  enable  the  student  to  read  with  facility  other  French  books. 

In  the  Dictionary  at  the  end,  is  given  the  meaning  of  every  word  contained  in  the  book. 

The  explanatory  words  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book,  instead  of  at  the  foot  of  the 
page ;  by  this  method  learners  will  derive  considerable  benefit. 

Though  this  work  is  designedly  for  the  use  of  schools,  the  author  has  home  in  mind,  that 
many  of  the  learners  of  French  ere  adults,  therefore  while  it  is  adapted  for  youthful 
students,  an  endeavour  has  also  been  made  to  make  it  acceptable  to  those  of  more  ad- 
vanced age. 

**  The  great  difficulty,**  says  M.  Chambaud,  in  the  Preface  to  his  French  Grammar,  **  it 
to  procure  books  fit  for  beginners.  Tilimaque  is  an  excellent  book,  but  nevef  was  com- 
posed nor  designed  for  learning  French.  It  supposes  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Ian* 
gnage,  and  is  the  last  book  that  ought  to  be  read,  in  order  to  relish  the  beauties  and  delica- 
cies of  it.  Who  would  advise  a  Foreigner,  who  wants  to  learn  English,  to  read  Milton** 
Paradise  I^tt,  which  a  great  many  of  the  English  themselves  do  not  rightly  understand  1 
I  say  the  same  of  French  books  of  literature.  They  must  certainly  be  read,  but  in  their 
turn.  The  rule  in  all  kinds  of  learning  is,  or  ought  to  be ,  to  proceed  by  insensible  steps 
from  what  is  easy  to  what  is  difficult.  Beginners  must  read  only  books  easy  to  be  under- 
stood, written  in  the  most  plain  and  natural  style,  without  any  thing  puzzling,  either  in 
the  expression  or  in  the  turn  of  the  sentences.'* 

The  publisheit  trust  that  the  general  complaint  of  the  want  of  a  first  French  Readings 
book  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Youth  of  both  sexet,  is  effectaally  removed  by  this  pnbli- 
tion. 
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B  separate  volume. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


The  superiority  of  Ollendorff's  Method  of  teaching 
languages  is  now  so  readily  acknowledged,  and  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  merits  of  his  German  Grammar  has  been  so  rapid 
and  general,  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Europe,  that 
little  apology  Is  needed  for  an  American  edition  of  the  present 
work.  The  plan  pursued  in  the  following  Lessons  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  developed  in  the  German  Method. 
The  learner  commences  with  the  simplest  elements  of  the 
language.  Every  step  is  intelligible.  All  that  is  learned  is 
retained  ;  and  all  that  is  retained  is  of  positive  value.  The 
difficulties  are  met  singly,  thoroughly  analyzed,  and  mastered 
by  repetition.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  go  through  the  book 
with  any  degree  of  faithfulness,  without  having  the  mind  sat- 
urated, so  to  speak,  with  the  French  idioms  and  constructions. 

The  text  of  Ollendorff  is  given  in  the  present  edition 
without  abridgment.  In  preparing  it  for  the  press  it  has  un- 
dergone a  careful  revision,  and  in  some  instances  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  give  greater  perspicuity  and  conciseness  to 
the  English  rules.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  perhaps,  to  remark, 
that  the  English  phrases  in  the  Exercises  are  not  always 
models  worthy  of  imitation.  They  are  selected  for  their 
adaptation  to  a  particular  purpose — ^namely,  that  of  developing 
the  peculiarities  of  the  French  language. 

To  obviate  the  necessity  of  consulting  other  treatises,  and 
to  bring  within  the  compass  of  the  work  every  thing  for  which 
a  French  Grammar  is  commonly  consulted,  an  Appendix  has 


/ 
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been  added,  containing  the  Cardinal  and  Ordinal  Numbers,  full 
conjugations  of  the  Aitxiliary,  Regular,  Reflective,  and  Imperson- 
al Verbs,  and  Paradigms  of  the  Irregular  Verbs.  This  general 
recapitulation  of  what  the  student  has  ahready  learned  in  de- 
j  tached  portions,  will  also  be  found  of  great  utility  in  making 

him  familiar  with  the  most  difficult  points  of  French  grammar. 
In  the  London  edition,  from  which  this  is  reprinted,  no  ef- 
fort has  been  made,  either  by  rules  or  arbitrary  signs,  to  teach 
the  pronunciation  of  the  French  language ;  and  in  the  present 
edition  it  has  not  been  thought  advisable  to  attempt  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  The  inadequacy  of  all  means  but  that  of 
the  human  voice  to  convey  even  a  tolerable  idea  of  French 
sounds  to  a  wholly  uninitiated  ear  has  long  been  acknow- 
ledged. Ailer  the  learner  has  gained  some  degree  of  famil- 
iarity with  these  sounds,  however,  a  Dictionary  may  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage,  either  for  learning  the  true  enunciation 
of  new  words,  or  for  recalling  sounds  partially  forgotten.  For 
this  purpose  a  decided  preference  is  justly  due  to  Surenne's 
Pronouncing  Dictionart,  which,  in  addition  to  the  charac- 
teristic idea  conveyed  by  its  title,  contains  a  fuller  vocabulary, 
and  more  that  is  really  useful  to  the  P'rench  student,  than  is 
often  found  in  the  most  voluminous  and  expensive  works  of  a 
similar  kind. 

Although  Ollendorff's  Method  is  intended  for  Teachers, 
and  is  probably  better  adapted  to  their  purposes  than  any  other 
that  has  been  devised,  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  used  to  great 
advantage  for  self-instruction.  Those  who  have  gained  some 
knowledge  of  French  sounds  from  a  teacher,  may,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Key,  perfect  themselves  not  only  in  reading  and 
writing,  but  also  in  speaking  the  French  language  with  ease 
and  propriety.  J.  L.  J. 

New  York,  June,  1846. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE 

FIRST  EDITION  OF  OLLENDORFF'S  "NOUVELLE 
M^THODE,"  APPLIED  TO  THE  GERMAN.* 

[tBANILATBD  FEOM  THB  OBKIUBr.] 


Every  one  who  learns  German  naturally  desires  to  be 
able  to  speak  and  write  it :  and  as  the  Grammars  that  have 
heretofore  appeared  are  not  adapted  to  this  purpose,  I  have 
thought  it  might  be  useful  to  make  public  the  method  which 
I  have  made  use  of  in  teaching  for  seventeen  years,  and 
which  has  enabled  my  scholars  not  only  to  read  this  lan- 
guage, but  also  to  speak  and  write  it  like  native  Germans. 
I  might  here  expatiate  with  great  fluency  on  the  greater 
or  lesser  advantages  which  the  different  grammars  of  the 
present  day  offer ;  this,  however,  would  lead  me  too  far. 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  remark,  that  none  of  those  in 
common  use  corresponds  to  my  idea  of  a  good  German 
Grammar :  they  all  appear  to  me  wanting  in  clearness,  order, 
and  precision.  As  to  those  which  have  lately  appeared, 
the  authors  of  which  commence  by  giving  examples  from 
the  best  poets,  they  resemble  the  canvass  on  which  a  pain- 
ter has  begun  at  the  feet  to  paint  his  picture ;  or  rather  they 
resemble  one  who  appropriates  to  himself  some  character- 
istic features  which  he  has  borrowed  from  the  great  mas- 
tersy  and  which  he  merely  disfigures,  while  he  arranges  and 
exhibits  them  without  a  plan  or  a  leading  object.     But  how 

•  Fait{mbliih«diiil83& 
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have  we  solved  the  problem  proposed  to  us  ?    Teachers 
and  scholars  shall  very  soon  judge  for  themselves. 

I  must  here  be  permitted  to  give  a  few  explanations  of 
my  method ;  it  is  intended  not  only  to  teach  the  reading  of 
a  language,  but  also  to  enable  one  to  express  himself  in  it 
with  ease,  and  to  write  a  letter  correctly. 

•  I  have  often  been  led  to  reflect  upon  the  manner  in  which 
a  Ispiguage  can  be  taught  in  the  shortest  lime  ;  and  I  have 
found  it  everywhere  surrounded  with  difficuhies.  Meidin- 
ger,  who  holds  the  first  rank  among  those  who  have  essentially 
contributed  to  improve  the  methods  of  teaching  languages, 
is  yet  very  far  from  leading  the  scholar  to  the  object  he 
wishes  to  attain ;  and  although  his  Grammar  has  had  an 
extraordinary  sale,  and  imitators  without  number,  it  by  no 
means  contains  the  requisites  of  a  good  method.  I  have 
myself  used  it  for  a  long  time  in  teaching ;  later,  however, 
I  found  that  this  grammar,  besides  its  deficiency  in  gram- 
matical accuracy,  and  precise  and  definite  rules,  accustoms 
the  learner  to  recite  lessons  too  rapidly,  without  affording 
him  a  previous  opportunity  of  practically  applying  them. 
It  has  also  the  disadvantage  of  containing  ready-made,  and 
therefore  comparatively  useless,  sentences ;  the  author 
mixes  too  much  those  rules  of  which  the  scholar  is  quite 
ignorant,  with  those  which  he  already  knows ;  and  not  till 
the  143d  lesson,  after  he  has  explained  the  compound  ten- 
ses of  the  verbs,  can  the  teacher  form  questions  and  an- 
swers of  the  sentences ;  and  even  then  he  is  still  obliged 
to  adapt  all  such  sentences  to  the  very  limited  knowledge 
of  his  scholars. 

After  Meidinger,  Seidensticker  has  also  done  something  to 
improve  the  method  of  teaching  languages,  especially  in 
placing  the  dissected  or  analyzed  [zergliederte]  sentences 
before  the  Lessons,  and  introducing  the  verb  in  his  first  ex- 
ercise. But  besides  not  attempting  any  grammatical  ex- 
planations, he  also  fails,  equally  with  Meidinger,  in  putting 
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questions  which  the  scholars  may  readily  answer  in  the 
language  they  are  learning. 

Nothing,  Uierefore,  availed,  but  to  unite  the  excellences 
which  these  two  grammars  afforded ;  the  sentences  must 
be  so  dissected  that  the  teacher  may  propose  questions, 
and  the  scholar  be  able  to  answer  them,  in  the  language 
taught. 

This  twofold  need  I  in  some  measure  supplied  by  causing 
my  scholars  to  transpose  the  constructions  of  all  the  lessons 
they  had  learned ;  and  in  order  to  combine  and  unite  the 
first  and  last  lessons  learned,  the  earlier  lessons  were  con- 
tinually repeated.  In  this  way  I  attained  my  object.  I 
was,  however,  still  anxious  to  improve  upon  my  efforts. 
"  If,"  said  I  often  to  myself,  "  all  the  ordinary  forms  of 
conversational  discourse  were  united  in  a  series,  and  all  the 
rules  of  grammar  could  be  applied  to  them,  this  would  be . 
the  method  of  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  a  language 
in  the  shortest  time  possible." 

While  I  continued  to  exercise  my  scholars  in  combining 
their  lessons  in  various  forzQs,  I  was  naturally  brought  near- 
er to  this  simple,  easy,  less  monotonous,  and  often  amusing 
system,  by  means  of  which  beginners,  from  the  first  hour 
of  instruction,  are  not  only  able  to  speak,  but  are  not  obli- 
ged to  restrain  their  reasoning  faculties,  and  confine  them- 
selves to  tedious  forms. 

I  therefore  prefixed  to  all  my  sentences  a  clear  and  in- 
telligible grammatical  statement ;  I  then  arranged  them  in 
questions  and  answers,  at  the  same  time  embracing  all  the 
parts  of  speech,  the  general  as  well  as  the  particular  rules 
of  grammar,  the  idiomatic  phrases,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  familiar  forms  of  conversation.  I  was  not  guided  by 
arbitrary  laws,  but  by  the  manner  in  which  a  child  begins 
to  learn  his  mother  tongue.  I  left  the  scholar  in  freedom 
to  meditate  upon  what  he  had  learned,  and  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  every  thing  before  he  applied  it.     I  thus  succeeded 
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in  teaching  my  scholars  at  the  same  time  to  read,  write, 
and  amuse  themselves.  Experience  has  taught  me  that 
in  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  lessons  I  can  attain 
my  object. 

Arranged  in  this  manner,  my  method  very  nearly  answer- 
ed my  intentions ;  it  had,  however,  the  defect,  of  being 
adapted  only  to  private  instruction,  besides  leaving  too  much 
to  scholars  the  choice  of  sentences  in  their  compositions. 
This  I  remedied  by  adding  exercises  to  the  lessons,  in 
which  I  endeavored  to  give  every  sentence  and  every  rule, 
with  all  the  turns  and  transpositions  capable  of  making 
sense.  By  this  means  my  Method  may  be  used  with  a 
great  number  of  scholars,  and  it  is  by  no  means  difficult 
for  them  to  answer  the  questions  with  which  they  have 
become  familiar  in  the  Lessons. 

I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  my  work,  as  I  here  present 
it,  is  susceptible  of  no  improvement ;  but  all  who  have 
been  occupied  in  the  study  of  languages,  or  have  had  op- 
portunity of  watching  the  progress  of  scholars  in  different 
schools,  will  agree  with  me,  that  this  Method  affords  the 
only  means  of  obtaining  an  exact  knowledge  of  a  language 
by  the  shortest  way,  and  without  disgust  or  fatigue. 

I  have  felt  it  necessary  thus  to  explain  how  I  have  suc- 
ceeded, step  by  step,  in  forming  my  Method,  that  I  might 
anticipate  those  who  should  feel  disposed  to  criticise  my 
work  without  waiting  till  at  a  future  time  it  shall  appear 
complete.  I  beg  to  remind  them  that  this  Method  is  not, 
like  many  others,  the  work  of  a  day,  or  the  product  of  a  fiery 
imagination,  but  the  fruit  of  seventeea  years'  labor  and  ex- 
perience. 

H.  6.  Ollendorff. 
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LE   SANSONNET  PRUDJiiXN  i\ 


Vn  sansoanet  alt6r6  tronva  un  flacon  dVau.  H  essaya  de  boire ; 
mais  Teau  arriyait  k  peine  au  col  du  flacon,  et  le  bee  de  Toiseau  n'at- 
teignait  pas  ju8qae-U„ 

U  ae  mit  k  becqueter  le  dehors  da  Tsse,  afin  d*y  pratiqaer  un  trou. 
Ce  fut  en  vain,  le  verre  6tait  trop  dnr. 

Alors  il  chercha  k  Tenverser  le  flacon.  Cela  ne  Ini  r^ussit  pas 
daTantage :  le  vase  etait  trop  pesant. 

£n£n  le  sansonnet  sVvisa  d^une  id6e  qui  loi  r6ussit :  il  jeta  dans 
le  Tase  de  petits  cailloaz  qui  firent  hausser  Teaa  insensiUement  jus- 
qu'i  la  port^Q  de  son  bee. 

• 

L'adreese  Temporte  sur  la  force ;  la  patience  et  la  reflexion  rendent 
fiiciles  bien  des  choses  qui  au  premier  abord  paraissent  impossibles. 


THE  SAGACIOUS  STAkLING. 


A  THIRSTY  Stalling  found  a  decanter  of  water,  and  attempted  to 
drink  from  it ;  but  the  water  scarcely  touched  the  neck  of  the  de- 
canter, and  the  bird^s  bill  could  not  reach  it. 

He  began  to  peck  at  the  outside  of  the  vessel,  in  order  to  make  a 
hole  in  it ;  but  in  vain,  the  glass  was  too  hard. 

He  then  attempted  to  upset  the  decanter.  In  this  he  succeeded 
DO  better  ;  the  vessel  was  too  heavy. 

At  length  the  starling  hit  upon  an  idea  that  succeeded :  he  threw 
little  pebbles  into  the  decanter,  which  caused  the  water  gradually  to 
lise  till  within  the  reach  of  his  bill. 

• 

Skill  is  better  than  strength :  patience  and  reflection  make  many 
thbgs  easy  which  at  first  appear  impossible. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  SIGNS  USED  IN  THIS  BOOK. 

The  irregular  rerbs  are  deaignated  by  a  (*)  atar. 

The  figures  1,  S,  3, 4,  placed  after  verba,  denote  that  thej  are  reg- 
ular, and  indicate  the  conjugationa  to  which  they  respectively  be- 
long. 

Expressions  which  vary  either  in  their  construction  or  idiom  from 
the  English  are  marked  thus :  f* 

A  hand  (117)  denotes  a  rule  of  syntax  or  construction. 
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FEENCH  GRAMMAR, 


FIRST  LESSON.— Premi^tf  Le^on? 
DEFINITE  ARTICL1& 

MABOULINE   BINOUUaU 


Jfiminative,                   thft. 

NominaHf,                    to. 

Genitive,       of  or  from  the. 

G6nitif,                        do. 

Dative,                      to  the. 

Datif,                          an. 

Aceueative,                   the. 

Aeciuatif,                    la. 

Have  yon  ? 

Ayez-voQ8  T 

Yes,  Sir,  I  have. 

Oui,  Monneixr,  j'aL 

The. 

mute,  r. 

The  hat 

Le  chapeaa. 

Have  you  the  hat? 

Avez-voos  le  chapean  ? 

Yee,  Sir,  I  have  the  hat 

Oui,  Monsieur,  j'ai  le  chapean. 

The  bread. 

Le  pain. 

The  broom. 

LebalaL 

Theioap. 

Le  savon. 

The  sugar. 

Le  fucre. 

The  paper. 

- 

Le  papier. 

^  To  TKACHBas. — Each  lemon  should  be  dictated  to  the  pupils,  who 
■faould  pronounce  each  word  as  soon  as  dictated.  The  teacher  should  also 
exercise  his  pupils  by  putting  the  questions  to  them  in  Tarious  ways.  Each 
lesson  includes  three  operations :  the  teacher,  in  the  first  place,  looks  over 
the  exercises  of  the  most  attentive  of  his  pupils,  putting  to  them  the  ques- 
tions contained  in  the  printed  exercises  ;  he  then  dictates  to  them  the  next 
leson ;  and,  lastly,  puts  fresh  questions  to  them  on  all  the  preceding  lessons. 
The  teacher  may  divide  one  lesson  into  two,  or  two  into  three,  or  even  make 
two  into  one,  aocordmg  to  the  degree  of  mtelligence  of  his  pupils. 
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FIRST  LESSON. 


Oh9.  /means  je;  but  the  apostrophe  (')  which  in /at,  I  have,  iirabsti* 
tated  for  the  letter  e,  is  always  used  when  a  vowel  has  been  suppressed  be« 
fore  another  vowel,  or  before  h  mute. 


My  hat 

Your  bread. 
Have  you  my  hat  7 
Yes,  Sir,  I  have  your  hat 
Have  you  your  bread  7 
I  have  my  bread. 


Mon  chapean. 

Votre  pain. 

Avez-vous  mon  chapeau7 

Oui,  Monsieur,  j*ai  votre  chapeaiL 

Avez-vous  votre  pain  7 

J'ai  mon  pain. 


Which  or  what  ? 
Which  hat  have  you  7 
I  have  my  hat 
Which  bread  have  yon  7 
I  have  your  bread. 


Quel? 
Quel  chapeau  avez-vous? 
J'ai  mon  chapean. 
Quel  pain  avez-voost 
J'ai  votre  pain. 


EXERCISE. 
1. 
Have  you  the  bread ! — ^Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  bread. — Have  you 
your  bread  1 — ^I  have  my  bread. — ^Have  you  the  broom  t — ^I  have  the 
broom. — Have  you  my  broom  t — I  have  your  broom. — Have  you  the 
soap  ? — I  have  the  soap. — Have  you  your  soap  ? — ^I  have  my  soap.— 
Which  soap  have  you  1 — ^I  have  your  soap. — Have  you  your  sugar  ? 
— ^I  have  my  sugar. — ^Which  sugar  have  you  1 — ^I  have  your  sugar.— 
Which  paper  have  you  1 — ^I  have  my  paper. — Have  you  my  paper  % 
— I  have  your  paper. — ^Which  bread  have  you  1 — 1  have  my  bread.— 
Which  broom  have  you  1 — ^I  have  your  broom.' 


'  Pupils  desirous  of  making  rapid  progress  may  compose  a  great  many 
phrases,  m  addition  to  those  given  in  the  exereises ;  but  they  must  pro- 
nounce them  aloud,  as  they  write  them.  They  should  also  make  separate 
lists  of  such  substantives,  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  verbs,  as  they  meet  with 
in  the  course  of  the  lessons,  in  order  to  be  able  to  find  those  words  more 
leadily,  when  required  to  refer  to  them  in  exiting  their  1 


SECOND  LK880N. 
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SECOND  LESSON.— fifeconie  Xepem, 


It 

Le. 

HaYeyonmy  hat? 

Avez-vous  mon  chapeaut 

Yee,  Sir,  I  have  it 

Oui,  Monsieur,  je  I'aL    (See  OIml 

Lenonl.) 

Good. 

Bon. 

Bad 

Manvaih 

Pretty. 

Joll 

Handiome  or  fine. 

Bean. 

Ugly. 

VilauL 

Old. 

Vieux. 

Theelot]]. 

Ledrap. 

The  salt 

LeseL 

The  shoe. 

Le  Soulier. 

The  wood. 

Lebois. 

The  atockmg. 

Lebas. 

The  thread. 

Lea 

The  dog. 

Le  chien. 

The  hoxBe. 

Le  chevaL 

Have  you  the  pretty  dog  T 

Avez-vous  le  joli  chien  T 

Not 

Ne—pa$, 

I  have  not 

Je  n'ai  pas.    (See  Obs.  Lesson  L) 

I  have  not  the  hread. 

Je  n'ai  pas  le  pain. 

No,  Sir. 

Non,  Monsieur. 

Have  yon  my  old  hat  T 

Avez-vous  mon  vieux  chapeau  7 

No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not 

Non,  Monsieur,  je  ne  Tai  pas. 

What  or  which  ? 

Quel? 

What  or  which  paper  have  you  7 

Quel  papier  avez-vous  7 

I  have  the  good  paper. 

J'ai  le  bon  papier. 

Which  dog  have  you  ? 

Quel  chien  avez-vous  7 

I  have  my  fine  dog. 

J'ai  mon  bean  chien. 

Of. 

De. 

The  thread  stocking. 

Le  has  de  fiL 

05«.  The  preposition  de  is  always  put  between  the  name  of  the  thmg 
and  the  name  of  the  substance  of  which  it  is  made,  which  lattaff  in  Franohy 
im  always  placed  last 
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THIRD   LE880N. 


The  paper  hat 

The  gun. 

The  leather.  ' 

The  wooden  gun. 

The  leather  shoe. 
Which  gun  have  you? 
I  have  the  wooden  gun. 
Which  etocking  have  you? 
I  have  my  thread  etocking. 
Have  you  my  leather  ihoe  7 
No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not 


Le  chapean  de  papier. 

Le  fusil. 

Le  cnir. 

Le  fusil  de  boia. 

Le  Soulier  de  cnir. 

Quel  fusil  avex-vonsT 

J'ai  le  fiisU  de  hois. 

Quel  has  avex-vous  7 

J'ai  mon  has  de  61. 

Avez-vous  mon  Soulier  de  cnir  7 

Non,  Monsieur,  je  ne  I'ai  paa. 


EXERCISE. 
2. 
Have  you  my  fine  horse  ? — Tea,  Sir,  I  have  it. — ^Have  yoa  my 
old  shoe  1 — No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — ^Which  dog  have  you  1 — I  have 
your  pretty  dog. — Have  you  my  bad  paper  1 — No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. 
— Have  you  the  good  cloth  1 — ^Yes,  Sir,  I  have  it. — Have  you  my 
ugly  gun  1 — No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — ^Which  gun  have  you  1 — ^I  have 
your  fine  gun.-«-Which  stocking  have  yout — ^I  have  the  thread 
Btocking.-7-Have  you  my  thread  stocking  1 — ^I  have  not  your  thread 
stocking.^Which  gun  have  you  1 — I  have  the  wooden  gun. — Have 
you  my  wooden  gun  ? — No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — Have  you  the  old 
bread  1—1  have  not  the  old  bread. — ^Whic]^  shoe  have  you  1 — ^I  have 
my  fine  leather  shoe.-^Which  soap  have  you  ? — ^I  have  my  old  soap. 
— ^Which  sugar  have  you  1 — I  have  your  good  sugar. — Which  salt 
have  you  1-^1  have  the  bad  salt — ^Which  hat  have  you  1 — ^I  have  my 
bad  paper  hat. — Have  you  my  ugly  wooden  shoe  t— No,  Sir,  I  have 
it  not. 


THIRD  LESSON. 
Something,  any  thing. 
Have  you  any  thing? 
I  have  something. 

Nothing,  not  any  thing, 
I  have  nothing. 
The  wine. 
My  money  or  silver. 
The  gold. 
The  string. 
The  ribbon. 
The  golden  ribbon. 


-TYoisihne  Le^on, 
Quelque  ehoee. 
Avez-vous  quelque  chose  7 
J'ai  quelque  chose. 
Ne — rien. 
Je  n*ai  rien. 
Le  vin. 
Mon  argent 

L*or.  (See  Obs.  Lesson  L) 
Le  cordon. 
Leruban. 
Le  ruban  d*or. 


THIRD  LB8S0N.' 
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Th0  button. 

The  coffee. 

The  cheeee. 

The  coat 

My  coat. 

The  nlver  candlestick. 


Are  yoa  hungry  7 
I  am  hungry. 
I  am  not  hungry. 
Are  you  thirsty  7 
I  am  thinty. 
I  am  not  thirsty. 
Are  you  sleepy  7 
I  am  sleepy. 
I  am  not  sleepy. 


Any  thing  or  wometking  good. 
Have  you  any  thing  good  7 
Nothing  or  not  any  thing  had, 
1  have  nothing  good. 


Le  bouton. 
Le  caf(6. 
Le  (roniage. 

L'habit  (See  Obe.  Leonn  I.) 
Mon  habit 

Le  chandelier  d*argent  (See  Ob& 
LewonL) 

t  Avez-Tous  faim  7 

t  J*ai  faim. 

t  Je  n*ai  pas  faim. 

t  Avez-TouBBoif7 

t  J'ai  soif. 

t  Je  n*ai  paa  soif. 

t  Avez-vous  sommeil  7 

t  J'ai  sommeil. 

t  Je  n*ai  pas  sommeil. 

Quelque  chose  de  hon. 
Avez-vous  quelque  chose  de  bon? 
Ne—rien  de  mauvais. 
Je  n'ai  rien  de  bon. 


Obs.     Quelqve  chose  and  ne-^nen  require  de  when  they  are  before  an 
adjective.    Ex. 

Have  yon  any  thing  pretty  7  I      Avez-voua  quelque  chose  de  joli  7 

I  have  nothing  pretty.  |      Je  n^ai  rien  de  joli. 


What? 
What  have  you  ? 
What  have  you  good  7 
I  have  the  good  coffee. 


Que?  iQuoi?) 
Qu'avez-voufl  7  (See  Obs.  Les.  L) 
Qu'avez-vouB  de  bon  7 
J*ai  le  bon  cafd. 


EXERCISE. 
3. 
Have  you  my  good  wine  ? — ^I  have  it. — Have  you  the  gold  I — I 
nave  it  not — Have  you  the  money  ? — I  have  it. — Have  you  the  gold 
ribbon  1 — No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — Have  you  your  silver  candlestick  ? 
—Yes,  Sir,  I  have  it. — ^What  have  you  1 — I  have  the  good  cheese. 
I  have  my  cloth  coat. — Have  you  my  silver  button  1 — I  have  it  not. 
— ^Which  button  have  you  1 — ^I  have  your  good  gold  button. — ^Which 
string  have  you  1 — ^I  have  the  gold  string. — Have  you  any  thing  1 — I 
have  something. — ^What  have  you  1 — I  have  the  good  bread.    I  have 
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the  good  sugar. — Have  you  any  thing  good  ? — I  have  nothing  good. 
—Have  you  any  thing  handsome  1 — I  have  nothing  handsome.  I  have 
something  ugly. — What  have  you  ugly  1 — I  have  the  ugly  dog. — 
Have  you  any  thing  pretty  1 — I  have  nothing  pretty.  I  have  some- 
thing old. — ^What  have  you  old  1 — 1  have  the  old  cheese. — ^Are  you 
hungry  I — I  am  hungry. — ^Are  you  thirsty  ? — I  am  not  thirsty. — ^Are 
you  sleepy  1 — I  am  not  sleepy. — ^What  have  you  beautiful  1 — ^I  have 
your  beautiful  dog. — ^What  have  you  bad  1 — ^I  have  nothing  bad. — 
Which  paper  have  you  1 — ^I  have  your  good  paper. — Have  you  the 
fine  horse  1 — ^Yes,  Sir,  I  have  it. — ^Which  shoe  have  you  t — ^I  have 
my  old  leather  shoe. — ^Which  stocking  have  you  1 — ^I  have  your  fine 
thread  stocking. 


FOURTH  LESSOR.— 'Quatrihne  Lefon, 

That.  I      Ce. 

That  book.  Ce  livre. 


Of  the. 

Of  the  dog. 
Of  the  tailor. 
Of  the  baker. 
Of  the  neighbor. 


That  or  the  one. 

The   neighbor's,  or  that   of  the 
neighbor. 

The  baker's,  or  that  of  the  baker. 

The  dog's,  or  that  of  the  dog. 
Or. 

Have  you  my  book  or  the  neigh- 
bor's? 

I  have  the  neighbor's. 

Have  you  my  bread  or  that  of  the 
baker? 

I  have  yours. 

I  have  not  the  baker's. 


Du,  (genitive,)  before  a  voweli  or 

h  mute,  de  F. 
Du  chien. 
Du  tailleur. 
Du  boulanger. 
Du  voisin. 

CeluL 

Celui  du  voisin. 

Celni  du  boulanger. 

Celui  du  chien. 

Ou. 

Avez-vous  mon  livre  on  celui  da 

Yoisiu  ? 
J'ai  celui  du  voisin. 
Avez-vous  mon  pain  ou  celui  da 

boulanger? 
J'ai  le  v6tre. 
Je  n'ai  pas  celui  du  boulanger. 


Mine  or  my  own.  \  ^^l^';  \  Le  nu«u 
Of  mine.     Cfenithn.      Da  mien. 
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OfyouiB.    Gemftee.      Dnydtre^ 
O&ju  A.    Pot  a  euonmflax  accent  (f)  oyer  a  long  voweL 
yooB ;  U  ndtret  onn. 


Ez.£e«dlrfy 


Are  you  wann  ? 
I  am  warm. 
I  am  not  warm. 
Are  yon  cold? 
I  am  not  cold. 
Are  you  afraid? 
I  am  afraid. 
I  am  not  afiraid. 


t  ATex-Tons  chand  7 

t  J*ai  chaud. 

t  Je  n'ai  pas  chand. 

t  Avez-YociB  froid? 

t  Je  n'ai  pas  froid. 

t  Avez-vous  penr? 

t  J'ai  pear. 

t  Je  n'ai  pas  penr. 


DECLENSION  OP  THE  DEFINITE  ARTICLE, 

MASCULINE   AND   FKMINIKB   SINGULAR, 

A  YOWBL  OB  AN  A  MUTB. 

N.     r. 


THE  NOUN  BBOINB  WITH 

Norn.  the. 

Gen.  of  or  from  the. 
Dat.  to  the. 

Aee,  the. 


O.  de  r. 
D.  tV 
A.       W 

L'homme.    (See  Obe.  Lenon  L) 
L'amL    (See  Obs.  Leoeon  I.) 
Celni  de  l'homme. 
Ob9.  B.    Always  translate  of  the,  before  a  vowel  or  h  mnte,  thns :  de  1 
Of  the  friend.  |      De  I'amL 

That  of  the  friend  Celui  de  I'aml 


The  man. 
The  friend. 
That,  or  the  one,  of  the  man. 


The  stick. 
The  thimUe. 
The  coal. 
My  brother. 
Hy  brother^B,  or  that  of  my  bro- 
ther. 
Tonr   friend's,  or  that  of  yoor 
friend. 


Le  b&ton. 

Led^.  4 

Le  charbon. 

Mon  fr^re. 

Celui  de  mon  fr^ta«. 

Celui  de  Totre  amL 


EXERCISES. 
4. 
Have  you  that  book? — No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not.— Which  hook  hare 
you  1—1  have  that  of  the  neighbor. — Have  you  my  stick,  or  that  of 
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my  friend  1 — ^I  have  that  of  your  friend. — Hare  yon  my  bread  or  the 
bsdcer^B  1 — ^I  have  not  yours ;  I  have  the  baker's. — Have  you  the 
neighbor's  horse  1 — No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — ^Which  horse  have  you ! 
—I  have  that  of  the  baker. — Have  you  your  thimble  or  the  tailor's  ? 
—I  have  my  own. — Have  you  the  pretty  gold  string  of  my  dog  t — ^I 
have  it  not. — ^Which  string  have  you  1 — I  have  my  silver  string. — 
Have  yon  my  gold  button  or  the  tailor's  ? — ^I  have  not  yours ;  I  have 
the  tailor's. — Have  you  my  brother's  coat  or  yours  t — ^I  have  your 
brother's. — ^Which  coffee  have  you  ? — I  have  the  neighbor's. — Have 
you  your  dog  or  the  man's  1 — I  have  the  man's. — Have  you  your 
friend's  money  1 — I  have  it  not. — ^Are  you  cold  1 — ^I  am  cold. — ^Are 
you  afraid  1 — I  am  not  afraid. — ^Are  you  warm  ? — ^I  am  not  warm.— 
Are  you  sleepy  ? — ^I  am  not  sleepy ;  I  am  hungry. — ^Are  you  thirsty  t 
— ^I  am  not  thirsty. 

5. 
Have  you  my  coat  or  the  tailor's  ? — ^I  have  the  tailor's. — Have  yon 
my  gold  candlestick  or  that  of  the  neighbor  ? — I  have  yours. — ^Have 
you  your  paper  or  mine  1 — ^I  have  mine. — Have  you  your  cheese  or 
the  baker's  1 — I  have  my  own. — ^Which  cloth  have  you? — ^I  have 
that  of  the  tailor. — ^Which  stocking  have  you  1 — ^I  have  my  own. — 
Have  you  the  old  wood  of  my  brother  1 — I  have  it  not — ^Which  soap 
have  you  t — I  have  my  brother's  good  soap. — Have  you  my  wooden 
gun,  or  that  of  my  brother  ? — ^I  have  yours. — Which  shoe  have  you  t 
—I  have  my  friend's  leather  shoe. — Have  you  your  thread  stocking 
or  mine  1 — I  have  not  yours ;  I  have  my  own. — ^What  have  you  1 — 
I  have  nothing. — Have  you  any  thing  good  ? — I  have  nothing  good 
— Have  you  any  thing  bad  1 — I  have  nothing  bad. — What  have  yov 
pretty  t — I  have  my  friend's  pretty  dog. — Have  you  my  handsome  of 
my  ugly  stick  t — I  have  your  ugly  stick. — ^Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty  1 


FIFTH  LESSON.— Cinywf^e  Lepan. 


The  merchant 
Of  the  shoemaker. 
The  boy. 
The  pencil 
The  chocolate. 


Have  you  the  merchant's  stick  or 
you& 

Neither. 


Le  marchand. 
Du  cordonnier. 
Legar9on. 
Le  crayon. 
Le  chocolat 


Avez-vouB  le  b&ton  dn  maichand  < 
le  vfttret 
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Nor, 
I  hsve  neithor  the  meichant's  itick 


Atb  you  hmifpy  or  thinty  ? 

I  am  neither  hungry  nor  thinty. 

Are  you  wann  or  cold? 

I  am  neither  warm  nor  cold. 

Have  yon  the  wine  or  .the  bread? 

I  have  neither  the  wine  nor  the 

bread. 
I  have  neither  yonn  nor  mine. 
I  have  neither  my  thread  nor  that  of 

the  tailor. 


Nl 

Je  n'ai  ni  le  b4ton  du  marchand  ni 

le  mien, 
t  Ayez-TOUB  faim  on  tcnf  T 
t  Je  n'ai  ni  faun  ni  soiil 
t  Avei-youa  chaud  ou  fkoid? 
t  Je  n'ai  ni  chand  ni  froid. 
AT0Z-VOQ8  le  vin  on  le  pain  7 
Je  n'ai  ni  le  vin  ni  le  pam. 

Je  n'ai  ni  le  Tfttre  ni  le  mien. 
Je  n'ai  ni  mon  fil  ni  celui  du  tail- 
leur. 


The  coik. 

Le  bouchon. 

The  corkscrew. 

The  umbrella. 

Le  paraploie. 

Le  mieL 

The  cotton. 

Lecoton. 

The  Frenchman. 

Le  Fran^ais. 

Of  the  caipenter. 

Du  charpentier. 

The  hammer. 

Le  marteau. 

The  iron. 

Lefer. 

ThenaiL 

Le  clou. 

The  iron  naiL 

Le  clou  de  fes 

What  haye  you  ?  or, 
Wh^l  m  the  matter  with  you? 
Nothing. 

I  have  nothing ;  or. 

Nothing  is  the  matter  with  me. 


>    Qu'avez- 


JVe— ri«n. 


Is  any  thing  the  matter  with  you? 
Nothbig  is  the  matter  with  me. 


t  Avez-vous  quelqnft  chose? 
t  Je  n'ai  rien. 


EXERCISES. 
6. 
either  bangry  nor  thirsty. — Have  you  my  shoe  or  the  shoe- 
^I  have  neither  yours  nor  the  shoemaker^s. — Have  you 
yotiv^eocil  or  the  boy's  t — I  have  neither  mine  nor  the  boy's.— 
WhlcS  pencil  have  you  1 — ^I  have  that  of  the  merchant. — Have  you 
my  choeoktfr.or  the  merchant's  1 — ^I  have  neither  yours  nor  the  mer- 
chant's; I  have  my  own. — Have  you  the  honey  or  the  winel — ^I 
h&r«  neither  the  honey  nor  the  wine. — Have  you  your  thimble  or  thf 
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tailor's? — ^I  have  neither  mine  nor  the  tailor^s. — Have  yon  your  cork- 
screw or  mine  1 — I  have  neither  yours  nor  mine ;  I  have  the  mer- 
chant's.-?—Which  cork  have  youl — I  have  the  neighbor's. — Have 
you  the  iron  or  the  silver  nail  ? — ^I  have  neither  the  iron  nor  the  sil- 
Ter  nail ;  I  have  the  gold  nail. — ^Are  you  warm  or  cold  ? — I  am  nei- 
ther warm  nor  cold ;  I  am  sleepy. — Are  you  afraid  ? — I  am  not 
afraid. — Have  you  my  hammer  or  the  carpenter's  ? — I  have  neither 
yours  nor  the  carpenter's. — ^Which  nail  have  you  1 — ^I  have  the  iron 
nail. — ^Which  hammer  have  you  ? — ^I  have  the  wooden  hammer  of 
the  carpenter. — Have  you  any  thing  1 — I  have  something. — ^What 
have  you  1 — ^I  have  something  fine. — What  have  you  fine  ? — I  have 
the  Frenchman's  fine  umbrella. — Have  you  the  cotton  or  the  thread 
stocking  ? — I  have  neither  the  cotton  nor  the  thread  stocking. 

7. 
Have  you  my  gun  or  yours  1 — ^I  have  neither  yours  nor  mine. — 
Which  gun  have  you  1 — I  have  my  friend's. — Have  you  my  cotton 
ribbon  or  that  of  my  brother ! — ^I  have  neither  yours  nor  your  broth- 
er's.— Which  string  have  you  1 — I  have  my  neighbor's  thread  string. 
— Have  you  the  book  of  the  Frenchman  or  that  of  the  merchant  ? — 
I  have  neither  the  Frenchman's  nor  the  merchant's. — ^Which  book 
have  you  ? — I  have  my  own. — ^What  is  the  matter  with  you  1 — 
Nothing. — Is  any  thing  the  matter  with  you  ? — Nothing  is  the  mat- 
ter with  me. — ^Are  you  cold  I — I  am  not  cold ;  I  am  warm. — Have 
you  the  cloth  or  the  cotton  ? — ^I  have  neither  the  cloth  nor  the  cot- 
ton.— Have  you  any  thing  good  or  bad  1 — I  have  neither  any  thing 
good  nor  bad. — What  have  you  ? — ^I  have  nothing. 


SIXTH  LESSON.— Sm^mtf  Lepon. 


The  beef,  the  ox. 
The  biscuit 
Of  the  captain. 
Of  the  cook. 

Have  17 

You  have. 

You  have  not 
Am  I  hungry? 
You  are  hungry. 
You  are  not  hungry. 
Am  I  afraid  ? 
You  arc  afraid. 


Le  boeuf. 
Le  biscuit 
Du  capitame. 
Du  cuisinier. 


Ai-je? 

Vous  avez. 

Vous  n'avez  pas. 

t  Ai-je  faim  ? 

t  Vous  avez  faim. 

t  Vous  n'avez  pas  faioL 

t  Ai-je  peur  7 

t  Vous  avez  penr. 
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T<m  are  not  afraid. 

Am  I  aahamed? 

Toa  are  not  aahamed. 

Are  you  aahamed  1 

I  am  aahamed. 

Am  I  wrong  7 

You  are  wronfj;. 

Yoa  are  not  wrong'. 

Am  I  right? 

Yon  are  right. 

Yon  are  not  right 

Havel  the  nail  7 

You  have  it 

You  baye  it  not 

Haye  I  anything  good 7 

Yon  have  nothing  good. 

Yon  have  neither  any  thing  gcod 

nor  bad. 
What  have  I? 

Have  I  the  carpenter's  hammer? 
Yon  have  it  not 
Have  yon  it? 
I  have  it 
I  have  it  not 
Have  I  it? 

Thebntter. 

The  mutton. 

The  knife. 
WJdehone? 
Thai  of  the  captain,  or  the  eap- 

tam'a 
Tliat  of  the  cook,  or  the  cook'a. 

The  fine  one. 

Tlie  ngly  ona. 


Am  I  right  or  wrong  7 
Yon  are  neither  right  nor  wrong. 
Yon  are  neither  hungry  nor  thixvty. 
Yon     are     neither     afraid     nor 

ashamed. 
Have  I  yonr  batter  or  mine? 
Yoa  have  neither  yoim  nor  mine 


t  Vons  n'avez  pas  penr. 

t  Ai-je  honte  ? 

t  Vons  n'avez  pas  hontew 

t  Avex-vona  hcmte? 

t  J'ai  honte. 

t  Ai-je  tort? 

t  ¥ou8  avez  tort 

t  Vous  n'avez  paa  tort 

t  Ai-je  raiaon  7 

t  Voua  avez  raiaon. 

t  Vons  n'avez  pas  raison. 

Ai-je  le  clou  7 

Vous  I'avez. 

Vooa  ne  I'avez  paa. 

Ai-je  quelque  choae  de  bon  ? 

Vooa  n'avez  rien  de  bon. 

Voua  n'avez  rien   de  bon  ni  do 

mauvaia. 
Qu'ai-je7  (For:  que  ai-je?) 
Ai-je  le  martean  du  charpentier? 
Vous  ne  I'avez  paa 
L'avez  voua? 
Jel'al 

Je  ne  I'ai  pas. 
L'ai-je  7 
Le  beurre. 
IjO  mouton. 
Le  oouteau. 
Lequel? 
Celui  du  capitaina 

Ceini  du  cuisinier. 

Lebean. 

IjO  vilain. 


t  Ai-je  raison  on  tort? 
t  Voua  n'avez  ni  raiaon  ni  tort 
t  Voua  n'avez  ni  faim  ni  8oi£ 
t  Voua  n'avez  ni  peur  ni  honte. 

Ai-je  votre  beurre  on  le  mien  7 
Vons  n'avez  ni  le  v6tre  ni  le  mien. 
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EXERCISES. 
8. 
I  have  neither  the  baker's  dog  nor  that  of  my  friend. — ^Are  yoa 
ashamed  ? — ^I  am  not  ashamed. — ^Are  you  afraid  or  ashamed  1 — ^I  am 
neither  afraid  nor  ashamed. — Have  you  my  knife  1 — ^Which  one  t 
—The  fine  one. — Have  you  my  beef  or  the  cook's  1 — ^I  have  neither 
yours  nor  the  cook's. — ^Which  {lequel)  haye  you  ? — ^I  haye  that  of  the 
captain. — Haye  I  your  biscuit? — ^You  haye  it  not. — ^Am  I  hungry 
or  thirsty  ? — ^You  are  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty. — ^Am  I  warm  or 
coldt — ^You  are  neither  warm  nor  cold. — ^Am  I  afraid  1 — ^You  are 
not  afraid.  You  are  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed. — Haye  I  any  thing 
good  1 — ^You  haye  nothing  good. — What  haye  II — ^You  haye  nothing. 
— ^Which  pencil  have  1 1 — ^You  have  that  of  the  Frenchman. — ^Haye 
I  your  thimble  or  that  of  the  tailor  1 — ^You  have  neither  mine  nor  that 
of  the  tailor.  — ^Which  one  have  1 1 — ^You  haye  your  friend's. — ^Which 
umbrella  have  1 1 — You  have  mine. — Have  I  the  baker's  good  bread  ? 
— ^You  haye  it  not. — ^Which  honey  have  1 1 — ^You  have  your  own. 
—Have  you  my  iron  gun  1-^1  have  it  not. — Have  I  it  1 — You  have 
it. — Have  I  your  mutton  or  the  cook's  t — ^You  have  neither  mine 
nor  the  cook's. — Have  I  your  knife  ? — You  have  it  not. — Have  you 
it  1 — I  have  it. — ^Which  biscuit  have  II — ^You  have  that  of  the  cap- 
tain.— ^Which  clolh  have  1 1 — You  have  the  merchant's. — Have  you 
my  coffee  or  that  of  my  boy  ? — ^I  have  that  of  your  good  boy. — Have 
you  your  cork  or  mine? — I  have  neither  yours  nor  mine. — ^What 
have  you  ? — I  have  my  brother's  good  candlestick. 

e. 

Am  I  right? — ^You  are  right. — ^Am  I  wrong? — ^You  are  not  wrong. 
—Am  I  right  or  wrong  1 — ^You  are  neither  right  nor  wrong ;  you 
are  afraid.  You  are  not  sleepy.  You  are  neither  warm  nor  cold. — 
Have  I  the  good  coffee  or  the  good  sugar  ? — ^You  have  neither  the 
good  coffee  nor  the  good  sugar  ? — Have  I  any  thing  good  or  bad  ? — 
You  have  neither  any  thing  good  nor  bad. — ^What  have  I  ? — ^You 
have  nothing. — ^What  have  I  pretty  ? — You  have  my  friend's  pretty 
dog. — ^Which  butter  have  1 1 — You  have  that  of  your  cook. — Have  I 
your  corkscrew  or  the  merchant's  ? — You  have  neither  mine  nor  the 
merchant's. — ^Which  chocolate  haye  you  ? — I  have  that  of  the  French- 
man.— ^Which  shoe  have  you  ? — I  have  the  shoemaker's  leather  shoe. 
— ^Which  one  have  1 1 — You  have  that  of  the  old  baker. — ^Which  one 
have  you  ? — ^I  have  that  of  my  old  neighbor. — ^What  is  the  matter 
with  you  ? — ^I  am  afraid. — ^Have  I  any  thing  ? — ^You  have  nothing. 
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SEVENTH  LESSON, ^Septihne  Lefon. 


Who? 
Who  has? 
Who  has  the  pencil? 
The  man  has  the  pencil 
The  man  has  not  the  pencQ. 
Who  has  HI 
The  boy  has  it 
The  boy  has  it  not 

The  chicken. 

The  chest,  the  tnmk. 

The  bag,  the  sack. 

The  waistcoat 

The  ship. 

The  jwmg  man. 

The  yonth. 

He. 
He  has. 
He  has  the  chest 
He  has  not  the  chest 
He  has  it 
He  has  it  not 

Has  he? 
Has  he  the  knife? 
Has  the  man  7 
Has  the  friend? 


Qttt? 

Quia? 

Qai  a  le  crayon  ? 

L'honune  a  le  crayon. 

L'homme  n'a  pas  le  crayon 

Quil'a? 

Le  gar9on  I'a. 

Le  garden  ne  I'a  pas. 


Le  ponlet 

Le  coore. 

Le  sac. 

Le  gilet 

Le  vaiswan,  le  b^timent 

Le  jeune  homme. 

L'adolescent 


II 
Ha. 

II  a  le  coffire. 

II  n'a  pas  le  coffie. 

ni'a. 

II  ne  I'a  pas. 


A-t-U? 

A-t-il  le  couteau? 
t  L'homme  a-t-il? 
t  L'ami  a-t-il? 


Obs.  A.  In  French,  interrogative  propositions  begin  with  the  verb  when 
the  subject  or  nominative  is  a  pronoun,  as  in  English ;  but  when  a  noun, 
this  must  stand  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  and  the  pronoun  U  must  be 
repeated  after  the  verb,  as  shown  by  the  above  examples. 

Has  the  baker?  I      t  Le  boulanger  a-t-il? 

Has  the  young  man  ?  I      t  Le  jeune  homme  a-t-il  ? 

Oht.  B,  The  letter  f ,  between  a  and  t'Z,  is  inserted  for  the  sake  of  eu- 
phony, and  to  avoid  a  too  hanh  pronunciation. 


Is  the  man  hungry  ? 

He  is  hungry. 

Ho  is  neither  hungry  nor  thinty. 

Is  your  brother  warm  or  cold  ? 

Is  the  man  afraid  or  ashamed? 

Is  the  man  right  or  wrong? 


t  L'honmie  a-t-il  faim  ? 

t  U  a  faim. 

t  II  n'a  ni  faim  ni  soif. 

t  Votre  fr^re  a-t-il  chaud  on  (h>id7 

t  L'homme  a-t-il  peur  ou  honte? 

t  L'homme  a-t-il  raison  ou  tort? 
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Has  the   boy  tlie  hammer  of  the 

carpenter? 
He  has  it. 
Has  the  baker  it  7 
What  has  my  friend? 


The  rice. 

The  countrymani  the  peasant 

The  servant 


His  or  her  shoe. 
His  or  her  do^. 

The  broom. 

The  bird. 

His  foot 

His  eye. 

His  money. 


Hi*  or  hers,  (absolute  possessive  pro- 

nouns.) 
Has  the  servant  his  trunk  or  mine  7 

He  has  his  own. 

Somebody  or  anybody,  some  one  or 

any  oney  (indefinite  pronouns.) 
Has  anybody  my  book? 
Somebody  has  it 
Who  has  my  stick? 


No  one,  nobody,  not  anybody. 
Nobody  has  your  stick. 
Nobody  has  it. 


t  Le  gar9on  a-t-il  le  marteaa  da 

charpentier? 
lira. 

t  Le  boulangrer  Ta-t-il? 
t  Mon  ami  qu'a-t-il? 


Le  riz. 
Le  paysan. 
Le  domestique. 

Son  Soulier 
Sou  chien. 
Le  balaL 
L'oiseau. 
Son  pied. 
Sou  oeil. 
Son  argent 


lie  Hen. 

t  Le  domestique  a-t-il  son  cofiiia 

ou  le  mien? 
11  a  le  sien. 

Quelqu*un 

t  Quelqu'un  a-t-il  mon  livre? 
Quelqu'un  Ta. 
Qui  a  mon  b&ton? 


Personne — ne. 
Personne  n'a  votre  bMon. 
Personne  ne  Ta. 


EXERCISES. 
10. 

Who  has  my  trunk?— The  boy  has  it.— Is  he  thirsty  or  hungrry  1 
—He  is  neither  thirsty  nor  hungry. — Has  the  man  the  chioken  1— 
He  has  it. — Who  has  my  waistcoat  1 — ^The  young  man  has  it. — Has 
the  young  man  my  ship  1 — The  young  man  has  it  not.— Who  has  it? 
—The  captain  has  it.— What  has  the  youth  ?— He  has  the  fine 
chicken.— Has  he  the  knife  ?— He  has  it  not.— Is  ho  afraid  1— He  is 
not  afraid.— If  he  afraid  or  ashamed?— He  is  neither  afraid  nor 
ashamed.— Is  the  man  right  or  wrong?— He  is  neither  right  nor 
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wrong. — ^Is  he  warm  or  cold  1 — He  is  neither  warm  nor  cold. — ^Who 
has  the  countryman's  rice  1 — My  servant  has  it. — Has  your  servant 
my  broom  or  his  ! — He  has  neither  yours  nor  his. — Which  broom 
has  he  1 — He  has  that  of  his  neighbor. — Who  has  my  old  shoe  ? — 
Your  shoemaker  has  it. — What  has  your  friend  1 — He  has  his  good 
money. — Has  he  my  gold  I — He  has  it  not. — ^Who  has  it ! — The 
baker  has  it. — Has  your  baker  my  bird  or  his  1 — He  has  his. — ^Who 
has  mine  1 — The  carpenter  has  it. — Who  is  cold  1 — Nobody  is  cold. 
— ^Is  anybody  warm  1 — Nobody  is  warm. — Has  anybody  my  chick- 
en 1 — ^Nobody  has  it. — Has  your  servant  your  waistcoat  or  mine  1 — • 
He  has  neither  yours  nor  mine. — ^Which  one  has  he  1 — He  has 
his  own. 

11. 
Has  any  one  my  gun  ? — No  one  has  it. — Has  the  youth  my  book  1 
— He  has  it  not. — ^What  has  he  ? — He  has  nothing. — Has  he  the 
hammer  or  the  nail  ] — He  has  neither  the  hammer  nor  the  nail. — 
Has  he  my  umbrella  or  my  stick  1 — He  has  neither  your  umbrella 
nor  your  stick. — Has  he  my  coffee  or  my  sugar  1 — He  has  neither 
your  coffee  nor  your  sugar ;  he  has  your  honey. — Has  the  boy  my 
brother's  biscuit  or  that  of  the  Frenchman  1 — He  has  neither  that  of 
your  brother  nor  that  of  the  Frenchman  ;  he  has  his  ownl — Have  I 
your  bag  or  that  of  your  friend  1 — You  have  neither  mine  nor  my 
friend's;  you  have  your  own. — Who  has  the  peasant's  bag  I — The 
good  baker  has  it. — Who  is  afraid  1 — The  tailor's  boy  is  afraid. — Is 
he  sleepy  1 — He  is  not  sleepy. — Is  he  cold  or  hungry  1— He  is  neither 
cold  nor  hungry. — What  is  the  matter  with  him  1 — Nothing. — Has 
the  peasant  my  money  1 — He  has  it  not. — Has  the  captain  it  1 — He 
has  it  not. — ^Who  has  it  1 — Nobody  has  it. — Has  your  neighbor  any 
thing  good  ! — He  has  nothing  good. — ^What  has  he  ugly  1 — He  has 
nothing  ugly. — Has  he  any  thing  ? — He  has  nothing. 

12. 

Has  the  merchant  my  cloth  or  his  ? — He  has  neither  yours  nor 
his. — ^Which  cloth  has  het — He  has  that  of  my  brother. — Which 
thimble  has  the  tailor  1 — He  has  his  own. — Has  your  brother  his 
wine  or  the  neighbor's  ] — He  has  neither  his  nor  the  neighbor's. — 
Which  wine  has  he  1-*-He  has  his  own. — Has  anybody  my  gold 
ribbon  1 — Nobody  has  it. — ^Who  has  my  silver  string  ? — Your  good 
boy  has  it. — Has  he  my  paper  horse  or  my  wooden  horse  1 — He  has 
neither  your  paper  nor  your  wooden  horse ;  he  has  his  friend's  leath- 
ern horse. — Is  anybody  wrong  1 — Nobody  is  wrong. — ^Who  has  the 
Frenchman's  good  chocolate  1-— The  merchant  has  it. — Has  he  it  1 — 
Yesy  Sir,  he  has  it.^Are  yoa  afraid  or  ashamed  1 — ^I  am  neither  afraid 
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nor  ashamed. — Has  your  cook  his  matton  ? — He  has  it. — Have  yon 
my  bread  or  my  cheese! — ^I  have  neither  yoar  bread  nor  your  cheese. 
—Have  I  your  salt  or  your  butter  1 — ^You  have  neither  my  salt  nor 
my  butter. — ^What  have  I  ? — ^You  have  your  mutton. — Has  any  one 
my  gold  button  1-^No  one  has  it. 
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—Huitihne  Lepon. 

The  sailor. 

Le  matelot 

HbtnH). 

Sonarhre. 

Hii  looking-glua. 

Son  miroir. 

Hk  pooket-book. 

Son  porte-feuille. 

His  mattreii. 

Son  matelaa. 

The  pistol. 

Le  pifltolet 

L'^tranger. 

The  garden. 

Lejardin. 

H»  glove. 

Songant 

Thii  or  that  ox. 

CebcBu£ 

This  or  that  bay. 

Cefoin. 

Thb  or  that  (Hend. 

Cetamu 

0h9,    Always  translate  iki»  or  that  before  a  vowel,  or  h  mute,  thus: 
Get    Ex. 

This  or  that  man.  I      Get  homme. 

This  or  that  ass.  Get  Ane. 


TkU  booh 
That  book. 


Ce  livre-cu 
Ce  livre'ld. 


Have  you  this  or  that  bookT  I      Avez-vous  ce  livre-ci  ou  celni-la? 

I  have  this  one,  I  have  not  that  one.  |      J*ai  celui-ci,  je  n*ai  pas  celui-li. 


This  one,  that  one. 


Celui-ci,  eelui-'ld. 


Have  I  this  one  or  that  one  7 

Yon  have  this   one,  you  have  not 

that  one. 
Has  the  man  this  hat  or  that  one  7 


Ai-je  celui-ci  on  celui-Ia  7 

Vous  avez  celni-ci,  voos  n'avez  pes 

celui-ia. 
L*homme  a-t-U  ce  chapeau-ci  oa 

celui-la  7 


But.  I  Mai». 

He  has  not  this  one,  bat  that  one.      |  II  n*a  pas  celui-ci,  mais  il  a  celui-la. 

w^  i—  .1  •  u  *      *  *i    .  i  II  a  celui-ci,  mais  iJ  n'a  pas  celui-la. 

He  has  thts  one,  but  not  tliat  oni*.      {  ,.        ...  tt^ 

{  II  a  eelui>ci,  maiS  non  celui-llu 
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The  note,  the  billet,  or  the  ticket 
The  ganet,  the  granexy. 
The  corn. 

Have  yoa  this  n Ae  or  that  one  7 

I  have  not  thk  one,  bat  that  one. 


I  have  this  one,  but  not  that  one. 

Has  the  neighbor  this  looktng-glaM 

or  that  one  7 
He  has  this  one,  but  not  that  one. 
The  hone-shoe. 


Thai  or  wkichf  (relative  prononn.) 

Have  yon  the  note  whiel^piy  bro- 
ther has  7 

I  have  not  the  note  which  year  bro- 
ther has. 

Have  yon  the  hone  which  I  have? 

I  have  the  hone  which  you  have. 


That  wkieh^  the  one  which. 
I  have  not  that  which  you  have. 
I  have  not  that  which  he  has. 
Have  frthe  glove  which  yoa  have? 
Yoa  have  not  the  one  which  I  have. 


LebiUet 

Le  grsnier. 

Le  grain. 

Avez-vouB  ce  billet-ei  on  eeloi-U  t 

C  mais  j*ai  oelni* 
Je  n*ai  pas  celai-ci,  /     14. 

f  mais  celQi-14. 

r  mais  je  n'ai  pas  oeloi- 
J*aicelui-ci,-?      Ik. 

f  mais  non  eeloi-lk. 
Le  voinn  a-t-il  ce  miroir-ci  on  eelni* 

n  a  celai-ci,  mais  il  n'a  pas  oetni-llL 
Le  fer  de  chevaL 


Que, 

Avez-vons  le  billet  que  moB  fr^re 

a7» 
Je  n'ai  pas  le  billet  que  votre  frtoe  a. 

Avex-vous  le  cheval  que  j*ai  t 
J'ai  le  cheval  que  vous  avei. 


Celui  que, 

Je  n*ai  pas  celui  que  vons  avei. 
Je  n'ai  pas  celui  qu'il  a. 
Ai-je  le  gant  que  vons  aves  T 
Vous  n'avez  pas  celui  que  j'aL 


EXERCISES. 

13. 

Which  hay  has  iheistranger  1 — ^He  haa  that  of  the  peasant. — Has 
the  sailor  my  looking-glass  t — ^He  has  it  not. — Have  you  this  pistol 
or  that  one  1 — ^I  have  this  one. — Have  you  the  hay  of  my  garden  or 
that  of  yours  1 — I  have  neither  that  of  your  garden  nor  that  of  mine, 
but  I  have  that  of  the  stranger. — ^Which  glove  have  you  1 — I  have 
that  of  the  sailor. — Have  you  his  mattress  1 — ^I  have  il. — ^Which 
pocket-book  has  the  sailor  ? — He  has  his  own. — ^Who  has  my  good 

'  When  the  subject  or  nominative  is  composed  of  several  words,  the  verb 
must  be  placed  before  it  Ez.  Avei-vous  le  ruban  d'or  qu*a  le  joU  petit 
gar^on  de  mon  bon  voisin  7  Have  yon  the  golden  ribbon  which  my  noigh- 
bot's  pretty  little  boy  has  ?^Here  the  verb  would  be  too  far  away  from  tho 
lelattve  pronoun  que. 
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note  t — ^This  man  has  it. — Who  has  that  pistol  t — ^Toar  friend  has 
it. — ^Have  you  the  corn  of  yoar  granary  or  that  of  mine  * — I  have 
neither  that  of  yoor  granary  nor  that  of  mine,  but  I  J^ave  that  of  my 
merchant. — Who  has  my  glove  1 — ^That  servant  has  it. — ^What  has 
your  servant  1 — He  has  the  tree  of  this  garden. — Has  he  that  man's  ^ 
book ! — He  has  not  the  book  of  that  man,  but  he  has  that  of  this  boy. 
— Has  the  peasant  this  or  that  ox  1 — He  has  neither  this  nor  that, 
bat  he  has  the  one  which  his  boy  has. — ^Has  thitf  ass  his  hay  or  that 
of  the  horse  ? — He  has  neither  his  nor  that  of*  the  horse. — ^Which 
horse  has  this  peasant  1 — He  has  that  of  your  neighbor. — Have  I 
•  our  note  or  his  1 — ^You  have  neither  mine  qor  his,  but  you  have  that 
of  your  friend. — Have  you  this  horse's  hay  1— -I  have  not  his  hay, 
but  his  shoe. — Has  your  brother  my  note  or  his  1 — He  has  neither 
yours  nor  his  own,  but  he  has  the  sailor's. — Has  the  foreigner  my 
bird  or  his  own  1 — He  has  that  of  the  captain. — ^Have  you  the  tree 
of  this  garden  t — ^I  have  it  not. — Are  you^ungry  or  thirsty ! — ^I  am 
neither  hungry  nor  thirsty,  but  I  am  sleepy. 

14. 

Has  the  sailor  this  bird  or  that  one  ! — ^He  has  not  this,  but  that 
one. — Has  your  servant  this  broom  or  that  one  t — He  has  this  one, 
but  not  that  one. — Has  your  cook  this  chicken  or  that  one  1 — He 
has  neither  this  one  nor  that  one,  but  he  has  that  of  his  neighbor.— 
Am  I  right  or  wrong  1 — You  are  neither  right  nor  wrong,  but  your 
good  boy  is  wrong. — Have  I  this  knife  or  that  one  t — You  have  nei- 
ther this  nor  that  one. — What  have  I ! — You  have  nothing  good,  but 
you  have  something  bad. — Have  you  the  chest  which  I  have  1 — ^I 
have  not  that  which  you  have. — Which  horse  have  you  1 — I  have 
tl-e  one  which  your  brother  has. — Have  you  the  ass  which  my  friend 
hasi — ^I  have  not  that  which  he  has,  but  J  have  that  which  you 
have. — ^Has  your  friend  the  looking-glass  which  you  have  or  that 
which  I  haye  ? — He  has  neither  that  which  yon  have  nor  that  which 
I  have,  but  he  has  his  own. 

15. 

Which  bag  has  the  peasant  t — He  has  the  one  which  his  boy  has. 
— Have  I  your  golden  or  your  silver  candlestick  t — You  have  nei- 
ther my  golden  nor  my  silver  candlestick,  but  you  have  my  iron  can- 
dlestick.— Have  yon  my  waistcoat  or  that  of  the  tailor  ? — I  have 
neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  tailor. — ^Which  one  have  you  1 — ^I  have 
that  which  my  friend  has. — ^Are  you  cold  or  warm  1 — I  am  neither 
cold  nor  warm,  but  I  am  thirsty. — Is  your  friend  afraid  or  ashamed  t 
— He  is  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed,  but  he  is  sleepy. — ^Who  is 
wrong  1 — Your  friend  is  wrong. — Has  any  one  my  umbreUa  ? — No 
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fnie  has  it. — ^Is  any  one  ashamed  ? — No  one  is  ashamed,  but  my 
friend  is  hungry* — Has  the  captain  the  ship  which  you  hare  or  that 
which  I  haye  ! — He  has  neither  that  which  you  haye,  nor  that  which. 
I  haye. — ^Which  one  has  he? — He  has  that  of  his  friend. — Is  he 
right  or  wrong  1 — He  is  neither  right  nor  wrong. — Has  the  French- 
man any  thing  good  or  bad  ! — He  has  neither  any  thing  good  nor 
bad,  but  he  has  something  pretty. — ^What  has  he  pretty  ? — He  has 
the  pretty  chicken. — Has  he  the  good  biscuit  t — He  has  it  not,  but 
his  neighbor  has  it. 


NINTH  LESSON.— iVettvi^e  Zcp<m. 

DECLENSION  OF  THE  DEFINITE  ARTICLE  IN  THE 
PLURAL. 


MASCULINS    AND    FCMININE, 

Before  a  Consonant,  as  well  as  before  a  Vowclj  or  an  h  mute. 

FLUaAL.  PLCRIEX* 

Maeculin  et  FSminin. 


Norn.                  the. 

Norn. 

les. 

Gen.  of  or  from  the. 

Gen. 

des. 

Dat.               to  the. 

DaU 

aux. 

Aee.                   the. 

Ace* 

les. 

TmS   FORMATION  OF  THI   PLUIIAL. 

Rule.  The  plural  number  is  formed  by  adding  an  a  to  the  singular.  But 
in  French  this  rule  is  not  only  applicable  to  noons,  but  also  to  the  article, 
to  adjectiyes,  and  to  many  of  the  pronouns.     Ex. 


The  books. 
The  good  books. 
Of  the  books. 
The  sticks. 
The  good  sticks. 
Of  the  sticks. 
The  neighbors. 
The  good  neighbon. 
The  friends. 
The  good  friend& 
Of  the  friends. 
Of  the  neighbora 


Les  Ijyres. 
Lesbons  livreSL 
Des  livres. 
Lee  batons. 
Lea  bona  biltona 
Des  bfttons. 
Lee  yoisins. 
Les  bons  yoisins. 
Les  amis. 
Les  bons  amis. 
Des  amis. 
Des  yoisins. 


Oha.  A,    There  are,  howeyer,  some  exceptiona  to  this  rule,  ^ 
Fuer  ExcBFTiorir. — ^Noans  ending  in  «,  x,  or  z,  admit  of  no  yariation  in 
tfaeploial:  Ex. 
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ScoosD  EzcBmoH^— KooB  wiing  m  «■.  ca,  or  •■»  iam  ffaeir  iksal  by 
adt&of  jpinilMdorflL*    Ex. 

Tbe  hati.  *      LeBdHpenz. 

Thefainbi  ,      Lh  cwuz. 
Tbe  plaea,  the  plaeea.  Le  Ilea,  Is  fieaz. 

Tb«  lira,  tbe  firat.  Lefea^kefeaz. 

Tbe  jewel,  the  jewela.  Le  bijou,  lee  bgouz. 


Tbibd  EzcxmoH^ — ^Nomie  eudni^  oi  «P  or  «!,*  dmfe  Ibeee  tennnft- 
tioae  in  tbe  pliiral  into  mu .    Ex. 

Tbe  bonee.  I      Leedievaaz. 

Tbe  work,  tbe  woib&  |      Le  timTail,  lee  tRTan. 

Ob$,  B.  Tbere  are  a  few  man  eatceptkne  m  tbe  fennatiaii  of  tbe  phinl 
of  aoaoe  and  adjeetiTee,  wbicb  wiD  be  Bepaiaiely  noted  ae  tbej  oocnr  in 
tbeBfetbod. 

Tbe  ihqii.  |      Lee  bUnoenta  er  bAtimeiML 

06«.  C.    Aoooidmg  to  aome  gxammanana,  noana  of  mare  tban  ooe  ayfla- 
Ue,  (poIjrsyUaUea,)  ending  in  tbe  ■ngnbu'  in  nl,  drop  <  in  tbe  pliml,  but 
Donna  of  one  ayllaUe  (monoajrOaUea)  baring  tbia  ending  nerer  do. 
The  glorea.  |      Lea  gantai 

'  Of  tbe  noona  ending  in  oic,  only  tbe  following  take  x  in  tbe  ploial :  Ic 
ehou,  the  cabbage ;  le  caiUou,  the  pebble ;  le  it/on,  the  jewel ;  le  genomy  tbe 
knee ;  U  kibou,  the  owl ;  lejaujou,  the  toy ;  le  pou,  the  kmae.  All  otheia 
that  have  tbia  tennniation  now  foDow  the  general  mle,  taking  #  in  the  plonl ; 
aa,  U  elou,  the  nail,  plnr.  lee  eloue,  the  naib ;  U  verrou,  tbe  bolt,  plor.  2er 
vefTOtft,  tbe  bolta,  dec 

'  Of  tbe  noona  ending  m  oZ,  aereral  fellow  tbe  general  nde,  amply 
taking  a  in  tbe  ploral,  paiticnlariy  the  following:  le  hal,  the  ball ;  le  ctd^ 
tbe  calloaity ;  le  pal,  tbe  pale ;  le  rigal,  the  treat ;  le  eantaval,  the  cami- 
▼al;  dec 

*  The  noono  ending  m  aU,  which  make  their  plonl  m  aux,  are  particolar- 
ly  the  following :  U  baU,  the  leaae ;  le  mut-bail,  the  onder-leaae ;  U  cormi, 
the  coral ;  VhnaU,  the  enamel ;  U  etmpirml,  tbe  ab-hole ;  le  travail,  the 
woik ;  levantaU,  tbe  leaf  of  a  feldmg-door ;  2e  venloil,  the  Tentail.  All  otb- 
en  haying  tbia  termination  follow  the  general  mle,  t.  e.  take  #  in  tbe  ploral ; 
•a,  Pattirail,  the  train ;  le  detail,  paiticnkuB ;  ViveniaU,  the  fen  ;  2e  gou- 
vemaU,  the  mdder ;  le  partaU,  tbe  portal ;  le  eiraU,  theaeraglio ;  dec 
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Myfaooln. 

Your  booluL 
H&Te  yoa  my  small  kiiiTea  7 
I  have  not  your  small  knires,  sot  I 
have  your  large  knives. 


Mes  liweSi 
Vos  lirres. 

Avet-Yous  mes  petits  eonteauz  7 
Je  n*ai  pas  vos  petits  couteaux,  n 
j'ai  vos  grandi  cooteaox. 


Singular                Plural  far 
Maaeuline.              hoth  gendert. 

My. 

Your. 

Hborher. 

Our. 

Their. 

Mon,                           mes. 
Votre,                          vos. 
Bon,                            ses. 
Notre,                         nos. 
Lear,                          leun. 

His  or  her  books. 
Our  book,  our  books. 
Their  book,  their  books. 

Seslivns. 

Notre  Uvre,  nos  liviesi 

Leur  livre,  leurs  livres. 

Which  books? 
Which  ones? 

Quels  livTCS? 
Lesqueb? 

These  or  those  books. 

Ceslivrea. 

The  eye,  the  eyesi 
ThescissoiB. 

L'oBfl,  les  yenx. 
Lesciseauz. 

Which  horses  have  you  7 

I  have  the  fine  hones  of  your  good 

Beighbom 
Have  I  his  small  gloves  7 
You  have  not  his  smaO  gloves,  but 

you  have  his  large  hats. 
Which  gloves  have  I? 
You  have  the  pretty  gloves  of  your 

brothen. 
Have  you  the  large  hammen  of  the 

^aipenten?  ^ 

I  have  not  their  large  hammers,  bat 

iheir  large  nails. 
Has  your  brother  my  wooden  guns  7 
He  has  not  your  wooden  guns. 
Which  ones  has  he? 


Quels  chevaux  avez-vous? 

J'ai  les  beaux  chevaux  de  vos  boni 


Ai-je  ses  petits  gants? 

Vous  n'avez  pas  ses  petits  gants,  mak 

vous  avez  ses  grandi  chapeaux. 
Quels  gants  ai-je  7 
Vous  avez   les  joUs   gants  de   vos 

fibres. 
Avez-vous  lee  gnmds  mazteaux  dee 

charpentien? 
Je  n*ai  pas  leun  grands  marteaux, 

mais  j'ai  leun  grands  clous. 
Votie  frbre  a-t-il  mes  fosils  de  hois? 
II  n'a  pas  vos  fusils  de  hois. 
Lesqueb  a-t-il? 
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Hare  yoa  the  Frenchmen**  fine  nm- 

bnOtt? 
I  haye  not  their  fine  mnfardlaa,  hut  I 

hare  their  fine  aticka. 


ATez-Tooa  lea  beanz  panploiea  dee 

Je  n*ai  pas  lean  beaux  paraplnieis 
maia  j'ai  ieoia  beaox  b&tona. 


The  oxen. 

Theaaaea. 
Of  my  gaidena. 
Of  yoor  wooda  or  foraafa. 
Have  yon  the  treea  of  my  gardena? 
I  have  not  the  treea  of  yoor  gardeu. 
Of  my  pietty  gardens 
Of  my  fine  honea 
Have  yon  my  leathern  riioea  ? 
I  have  not  yoor  leathern  ahoea,  hot 
I  have  yoor  cloth  ooatai 
The  bread,  the  kwrea 


Leaboeofr. 

Leatnea. 

De  mea  jaidina. 

De  Toaboia. 

ATex-yooa  lea  aibrea  de  mea  jaidbw? 

Je  n'ai  paa  lea  aibiea  de  Toa  jardina. 

De  mea  joiis  janfina. 

De  mea  beaux  chevaux. 

Avez-Tooa  mea  aoulieiB  de  cuir? 

Je  n*ai  paa  yoa  aouliers  de  coir,  mail 

j'ai  yoa  hahita  de  drapw 
Le  pam,  leapauuL 


EXERCISES. 

16. 

Haye  yon  the  gloyes  1 — ^Yes,  Sir,  I  haye  the  gloyes. — ^Haye  yoo 
my  gloyes  1 — No,  Sir,  I  haye  not  your  gloyes. — Haye  I  yoor  look- 
ing-glasses ? — ^Yon  haye  my  looking-glasses. — Haye  I  your  pretty 
pocket-books  1 — ^Yoa  haye  not  my  pretty  pocket-books. — ^Which 
pocket-books  haye  1 1 — ^Yoa  haye  the  pretty  pocket-books  of  yoor 
friends. — ^Has  the  foreigner  our  good  pistols  t — He  has  not  our  good 
pistols,  bat  our  good  ships. — ^Who  has  our  fine  horses  1 — Nobody  bar 
your  fine  horses,  but  somebody  has  your  fine  oxen. — Has  your  neigh- 
bor the  trees  of  your  gardens  1 — ^He  has  not  the  trees  of  my  gardens, 
but  he  has  your  handsome  jewels. — Haye  you  the  horses*  hay  % — ^I 
haye  not  their  hay,  but  their  shoes,  (leurs  fers.) — Has  your  tailor  my 
fine  golden  buttons  1 — He  has  not  your  fine  golden  buttons,  but  your 
fine  golden  threads. — What  has  the  sailor  t — He  has  his  fine  ships. 
-^Has  he  my  sticks  or  my  guns  1 — He  has  neither  your  sticks  nor 
your  guns. — ^Who  has  the  taUor's  good  waistcoats  ? — ^Nobody  has 
his  waistcoats,  but  somebody  has  his  silyer  buttons. — Has  the  French- 
man's boy  my  good  umbrellas  1 — He  has  not  your  good  umbrellas, 
but  your  good  scissors. — Has  the  shoemaker  my  leathern  shoes  1— 
He  has  your  leathern  shoes. — ^What  has  the  captain  1 — ^He  has  hit 
good  sailors. 

17. 

Which  mattresses  has  the  sailor !— He  has  the  good  mattresses  of 
his  eaptain.^-Which  gardens  has  the  Frenchman  1-^He  has  the  gar- 
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dens  of  the  English.— Which  senrants  has  the  Englishman  1— He 
has  the  serrants  of  the  French. — What  has  your  boy  1 — He  has  his 
pretty  birds. — ^What  has  the  merchant  1 — He  has  our  pretty  chests. — 
What  has  the  baker  1 — He  has  our  fine  asses. — Has  he  our  nails  or 
our  hammers ! — He  has  neither  our  nails  nor  our  hammers,  but  he 
has  our  good  loaves. — Has  the  carpenter  his  iron  hammers  1 — He 
has  not  his  iron  hammers,  but  his  iron  nails. — ^Which  biscuits  has 
the  baker  ? — He  has  the  biscuits  of  his  friends. — Has  our  friend  our 
fine  pencils  ? — He  has  not  our  fine  pencils. — Which  ones  has  he  ? — 
He  has  the  small  pencils  of  his  merchants. — ^Which  brooms  has  your 
serrant  ? — He  has  the  brooms  of  his  good  merchants. — Has  your 
friend  the  small  knives  of  our  merchants  ? — He  has  not  their  small 
knives,  but  their  golden  candlesticks. — ^Have  you  these  jewels  ? — 
I  have  not  these  jewels,  but  these  silver  knives. — Has  the  man  this 
or  that  note  1 — He  has  neither  this  nor  that. — Has  he  your  book  or 
your  friend^s  ? — He  has  neither  mine  nor  my  friend's  ;  he  has  his 
own. — Has  your  brother  the  wine  which  I  have  or  that  which  you 
have  ? — He  has  neither  that  which  you  have  nor  that  which  I  have. 
— ^Which  wine  has  he  ? — He  has  that  of  his  merchants. — Have  yon 
the  bag  which  my  servant  has  ? — I  have  not  the  bag  which  your  ser- 
vant has. — Have  you  the  chicken  which  my  cook  has  or  that  which 
the  peasant  has  ?-^I  have  neither  that  which  your  cook  has  nor  that 
which  the  peasant  has. — ^Is  the  peasant  cold  or  warm ! — He  is  nei- 
ther cold  nor  warm. 


TENTH  LESSON.— Dm^tf  Lefon. 


Tho9e. 
Have  yon  my  books  or  those  of  the 

man? 
I  have  not  yoon,  I  have  those  of 

the  man. 


Tho9€  which. 
Have  you  the  books  which  I  have  7 
I  have  those  which  yon  have. 
Has  the  Englishman  the  knives 

which  you  have,  or  those  which 

I  have? 
He  has  neither  those  which  you 

have,  nor  thote  which  I  have. 
Which  knives  has  he? 
He  has  his  own. 


Ceux, 

Avez-vous  mes  livies  on  ceux  de 

l*homme  7 
Je  n*ai  pas  ks  vOtres,  j'ai  oeux  ds 

rhomme. 


Ceux  qite. 

Avez-vous  les  livres  que  j'ai  7 
J'ai  ceux  que  vous  avez. 
L' Anglais  a-t-il  les  couteaux  que  vous 
avez  ou  ceux  que  j'ai  ? 


n  n'a  ni  ceux  que 

ceux  que  j'aL 
Quels  couteaux  a-t-il  7 
Da  les  I 


vous  avez,  ni 


Cm 


T«ibi 


giPMi  dba 


T««  Wipe  ■mhir  A*  «■•  ^  tke  i 


r  Oe  factor,  Cir  m*  4 


Ob,  B.  TV  EacfWi  [rfii—  cAr  /« 

ednUa,  fUr,  temxAm,  tat  ia  n  in«ted  wder,  ccW^  nfcna 
«i4  «eli»^  to  Che  fenDK 
Him   lii»    m 


rcic 


^1 


lU  hM  dMM,  bat  not  tiMM. 
M«ir«  jtm  foar  fOM  or  mw^ 


Vhtm 

Ik? 

n  « 


•  ti  eesbtyoKx-ci  •«  sicx* 
TOfiHli«alMiiiim7 


I  !!•▼•  BMtbcr  jroa  nor  mine,     Je  n'ai  oi  lea  T«trM  ni  hs 
bntOMMofoarpNtdfiieiMk.  fai  een  de  dob  faoM  i 
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EXERCISES. 

18. 

HsTe  700  these  or  those  notes  ? — ^I  hare  neither  these  nor  those. 
— HaTO  jou  the  horses  of  the  French  or  those  of  the  English  ? — I 
have  those  of  the  English,  bat  I  have  not  those  of  the  French.— 
Which  oxen  have  you  T — ^I  have  those  of  the  foreigners.— Have  you 
the  chests  which  I  have  ? — I  have  not  those  which  yon  have,  but 
those  which  your  brother  has. — Has  your  brother  yonr  bisenits  or 
mine  ? — He  has  neither  yours  nor  mine. — Which  biscuits  has  he  ?— . 
He  has  his  own. — ^Which  horses  has  yonr  friend  ? — He  has  those 
which  I  have. — Has  your  friend  my  books  or  his ! — He  has  neither 
yours  nor  his ;  but  he  has  those  of  the  captain. — Have  I  your  waist- 
coats or  those  of  the  tailors  1 — You  hsTS  neither  these  nor  those. — 
Have  I  our  asses  1 — ^You  have  not  ours,  but  those  of  our  neighbors. 
—Have  yon  the  birds  of  the  sailors  ? — I  haye  not  their  birds,  but 
their  fine  sticks. — ^Which  jewels  has  your  boyi — ^He  has  mine. — 
Have  I  my  shoes  or  those  of  the  shoemakers ! — You  hare  not  yoursi 
bnt  theirs. 

19. 

Which  paper  has  the  man  t — He  has  ours. — Has  he  our  coffee  1 — 
He  has  it  not. — Have  you  our  coats  or  those  of  the  strangers  t — ^I 
have  not  yours,  but  theirs. — Has  yonr  carpenter  our  hammers  or 
those  of  our  friends  ? — He  has  neither  ours  nor  those  of  our  friends. 
— ^Which  nails  has  he  ? — He  has  his  good  iron  nails. — ^Has  any  one 
the  ships  of  the  English  ? — No  one  has  those  of  the  English,  but 
some  one  has  those  of  the  French. — Who  has  the  cook's  chickens ! 
— Nobody  has  his  chickens,  but  somebody  has  his  butter. — ^Who  has 
his  cheese  ? — His  boy  has  it. — ^Who  has  my  old  gun  ? — The  sailor 
has  it. — Haye  I  that  peasant's  bag  1 — You  have  not  his  bag,  but  his 
com. — ^Which  guns  has  the  Englishman  1 — He  has  those  which  you 
haye. — ^Which  umbrellas  has  the  Frenchman  1 — He  has  those  which 
his  friend  has. — Has  he  our  books  1 — He  has  not  ours,  but  those 
which  \uB  neighbor  has. — Is  the  merchant's  boy  hungry  ? — He  is  not 
hungry,  but  thirsty. — ^Is  your  friend  cold  or  warm  1 — He  is  neither 
cold  nor  warm. — Is  he  afraid  1 — He  is  not  afraid,  but  ashamed. — 
Has  the  young  man  the  brooms  of  our  servants  1 — He  has  not  their 
brooms,  but  their  soap. — ^Which  pencils  has  he ! — He  has  those  of 
his  old  merchants. — Have  you  any  thing  good  or  bad  ? — I  have  nei- 
ther any  thing  good  nor  bad,  but  something  fine. — What  have  you 
fine  I — ^I  have  our  cooks'  fine  beef. — ^Have  yon  not  their  fine  mutton  ? 
—No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. 


jmmj 


tfeTceksFicKk) 


Hw  he  atj  fiw  C!m 
UsveltiwB? 
Yoa  Imv«  tbeni  mL 


Hek 

Has  tbe  boy  then? 

HftvetbemMtfaem? 

Tkey. 
Thej  bave  ffaeni. 
Tb«7  bsre  lfa«miioL 
WbobMtheinT 

The 
TheToiluu 

The  GermaiM  have  them. 
The  Italiana. 
The  8psjuaidf 


SMie  or  aity. 


Lee  AOemaadB  lee  onL 

LeeltalieiML 

Lee  EmiagBoki 


Singulmr, 


PlmnL 

d€M. 


rUTRAU 

Masculine.      Mmac  4'  Fewtmimg, 


DECLENSION  OF  THE  FARTTTIVE  ARTICLK 


Ifom,  eome  or  any. 

Oen.  of  or  from  eome  —  any. 
Dot  to  aome  —  any. 

Aee*  aome  —  any. 


IfofH,  do. 
Oen.  de. 
Pet  4  do. 
Aee,     da. 


dea. 
de. 
4deB. 
dea. 
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Some  or 
Some  or 
Some  or 
Some  or 
Some  or 
Some  or 
Some  or 
Some  or 


any  wine, 
any  bread, 
any  butter, 
any  milk, 
any  booka 
any  buttons, 
any  knivea. 
any  men. 


JVb,  or  not  any,  before  a  noun. 
I  have  no  wine. 
He  has  no  money. 
You  have  no  books. 
They  have  no  fhend& 

Some  or  any,  before  an  adjective^ 
No  or  not  any. 


Duvin. 
Papain. 
Du  beurre. 
Dulait 
Dee  livresL 
Dee  boutona. 
Dee  couteaux. 
Des  hoomies. 


Some  or  any  money. 
Some  or  any  gold. 

Defargent 
De  Tor. 

Some  or  any  fnend& 

Des  ami& 

Have  yon  any  wine  7 
I  have  some  wine. 
Has  this  man  any  cloth  T 
He  has  some  cloth. 
Has  he  any  books? 
He  has  some  books. 
Have  you  any  money? 
I  hav«  some  money. 

Avez-vous  dtt  via? 

J'ai  du  vm. 

Get  homme  a4>il  du  drapT 

11  a  du  drap. 

A-t-il  des  Uvres? 

11  a  des  Uvres. 

Avez*vous 'de  I'ai^nt? 

J'ai  de  Tazgent 

Ne — -pat  de. 

Je  n'ai  pas  de  vin. 

II  n'a  pas  d*aigent 

Vous  n'avez  pas  de  livxet. 

Us  u'ont  pas  d'amis. 


De, 

Ne — pas  de. 


DECLENSION  OF  THE  PARTITIVE  ARTICLE, 
aaaxjULK  and  plural,  masculine  and  femininx,  when  it  sfands  bxioei 

AN  ADJECTIVE. 


Nom.  some  or  any. 

Gtn.  of  or  from  some  —  any. 
DaU  to  some  —  any. 

Aee.  some  —  any. 


Some  or  any  good  wine. 
Some  or  any  bad  cheese. 
Some  or  any  excellent  wine. 
Some  or  any  ezoeUent  ooflfee. 


Nom.  de. 
Gin.  de. 
Dot.  fcde. 
Aee.     de. 

De  bon  vin. 
De  mauvais  fhimage. 
D*excellent  vin. 
D'excellent  caiH 
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SooM  or  any  fgood  bookn 
Sooie  or  any  pretty  gUkMMi 

Some  or  any  old  wine. 


DoboDfUTim 
De  jolia  Teirea. 


I      Da  vin  rieox. 


Have  yon  any  good  butter? 

I  have  no  gpod  butter,  but  some  ex- 
cellent cheese. 

Has  this  man  any  good  books? 

He  has  not  any  good  books. 

Has  the  merchant  any  pretty  gloves  7 

He  has  no  pretty  gloves,  but  some 
pretty  jewels; 


Arez-Tous  de  bon  bearre? 

Je  n*ai  pas  de  bon  beurre,  mais 

j'ai  d'exceUent  fromage. 
Get  homme  a-t-U  de  bous  lirraB? 
II  n*a  pQs  de  bons  livres. 
Le  marehand  a-t-il  de  jolis  gants? 
n  u*a  pas  de  jolis  gants,  mais  tl  a 

de  jolis  bijoux. 


What  has  the  baker? 

He  has  some  excellent  bread. 

The  painter. 

The  picture. 

Some  coals. 


Le  boulanger  qa*a-t4I  ? 
n  a  d*excellent  pain. 
Le  peintre. 
Le  taUean. 

Dn  charixm,  (is  m  Frendi  always 
need  in  the  singnlai.) 


EXERCISES. 
20. 
Have  you  my  fine  glasses  ? — ^I  have  them. — Hare  yon  the  fine 
horses  of  the  English  ? — ^I  have  them  not. — ^Which  sticks  have  yon  ? 
— ^I  hare  those  of  the  foreigners. — Who  has  my  small  combs  ? — My 
boys  have  them. — Which  knives  have  you  ? — I  have  those  of  your 
friends. — ^Have  I  your  good  guns  T — ^You  have  them  not,  but  your 
friends  hare  them. — Have  you  my  pretty  pistols,  or  those  of  my 
brothers  1 — ^I  have  neither  yours  nor  your  brothers',  but  my  own. — 
Which  ships  have  the  Germans  1 — ^The  Gernuins  have  no  ships. — 
Have  the  sailors  our  fine  mattresses  ? — ^They  have  them  not. — Have 
the  cooks  them  t — ^They  have  them. — Has  the  captain  your  pretty 
books  t — He  has  them  not. — Have  I  them  1 — ^You  have  them.  You 
have  them  not. — Has  the  Italian  them  ? — ^He  has  them. — Have  the 
Turks  our  fine  guns  1 — They  have  them  not. — Have  the  Spaniards 
them  1 — ^They  have  them. — Has  the  German  the  pretty  umbrellas  of 
the  Spaniards  t — He  has  them. — Has  he  them  1 — ^Yes,  Sir,  he  has 
them. — Has  the  Italian  our  pretty  gloves  1 — He  has  them  not. — ^Who 
has  them  ? — ^The  Turk  has  them. — Has  the  tailor  our  waistcoats  or 
those  of  our  friends  t — He  has  neither  the  latter  nor  the  former. — 
Which  coats  has  he  ?— He  has  those  which  the  Turks  ha^e.-^Which 
dogs  have  you  1 — ^I  have  those  which  my  nei^bors  have. 
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81. 
Hare  you  any  wood  T — ^I  haye  some  wood. — ^Has  your  brother  any 
soap  1 — He  haa  no  soap. — Hare  I  any  mutton  t — ^Yoa  have  no  mut- 
ton, but  you  hare  some  beef. — Haye  your  friends  any  money  1 — ^They 
have  some  money. — ^Have  they  any  milk ! — They  have  no  milk,  but 
they  have  some  excellent  butter. — Haye  I  any  wood  1 — ^You  have  no 
wood,  but  you  haye  some  coals,  {in  the  sing,  in  French.) — Has  the 
merchant  any  cloth  1 — He  has  no  cloth,  but  some  pretty  stockings.— 
Haye  the  English  any  silyer  1 — ^They  haye  no  silyer,  but  they  have 
some  excellent  iron. — ^Haye  you  any  good  coffee  1 — I  haye  no  good 
coffee,  but  some  excellent  wine. — Has  the  merchant  any  good  books  1 
— He  has  some  good  books. — ^Has  the  young  man  any  milk  1 — He 
has  no  milk,  but  some  excellent  chocolate. — ^Haye  the  French  any 
good  gloyes  1 — ^They  haye  some  excellent  gloyes. — Haye  they  any 
birds  1 — ^They  haye  no  birds,  but  they  haye  some  pretty  jewels. — 
Who  has  the  fine  scissors  of  the  English ! — ^Their  friends  haye 
hem. — ^Who  has  the  good  biscuits  of  the  bakers  1 — The  sailors  of 
mr  captains  haye  them. — Haye  they  our  pocket-books  ? — ^Yes,  Sir, 
ihey  haye  them. — What  haye  the  Italians  t — ^They  haye  some  beau- 
tiful pictures. — ^What  haye  the  Spaniards  t — ^They  haye  some  fine 
asses. — ^What  haye  the  Germans  1 — ^They  haye  some  excellent  com. 


Haye  you  any  friends  ? — ^I  haye  some  friends. — Haye  your  friends 
any  fire  1 — They  haye  some  fire. — Haye  the  shoemakers  any  good 
shoes  1 — ^They  haye  no  good  shoes,  but  some  excellent  leather. — 
Have  the  tailors  any  good  waistcoats  ? — ^They  haye  no  good  waist- 
coats, but  some  excellent  cloth. — Has  the  painter  any  umbrellas  ? — 
He  has  no  umbrellas,  but  he  has  some  beautiful  pictures. — Has  he 
the  pictures  of  the  French  or  those  of  the  Italians  t — He  has  nei- 
ther the  latter  nor  the  former. — ^Which  ones  has  he  ? — He  has  those 
of  his  good  friends. — ^Haye  the  Russians  (Lee  Rueees)  any  thing 
good  ? — ^They  haye  something  good. — ^What  haye  they  good  1 — They 
haye  some  good  oxen. — Has  any  one  my  small  combs  ? — ^No  one  has 
them. — Who  has  the  peasanto*  fine  chickens? — ^Your  cooks  haye 
them. — ^What  haye  the  bakers  t — ^They  haye  some  excellent  bread.— 
Haye  your  friends  any  old  wine  1 — ^They  haye  no  old  wine,  but  some 
good  milk. — Has  anybody  your  golden  candlesticks ! — Nobody  has 
them. 
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Some  of  it,  any  of  it,  of  it 
Some  of  them,  any  of  them,  of 
them. 


Have  you  any  wine? 

I  have  some. 

Have  you  any  bread? 

I  have  not  any,  or  none. 

Have  you  any  good  wine  ? 

I  have  some  good. 

Have  I  any  good  cloth  7 

You  have  not  any  good. 

Haa  the  merchant  any  sugar  7 

He  has  some  sugar. 

He  has  some. 

He  has  not  any. 

Has  he  any  good  sugar? 

He  has  some  good. 

He  has  not  any  good. 

Have  I  any  salt  7 

You  have  some  salt 

You  have  no  salt 

You  have  some. 

You  have  not  any. 

Have  you  any  shoes? 

I  have  some  shoes. 

I  have  no  shoes. 

I  have  some. 

I  have  not  any. 

Has  the  man  any  good  horses? 

He  has  some  good  ones. 

He  has  not  any  good  ones. 

Has  he  any  pretty  knives? 

He  has  some  pretty  ones. 

He  has  not  any  pretty  ones. 

Has  he  any  money  7 

He  has  some. 

He  has  not  any. 

Have  our  friends  any  good  batter? 

They  have  some  good. 

They  hare  not  any  good. 


En,  (is  always  placed  before  the 
verb.) 


Avez-vous  du  vin? 

J'en  aL 

Avez-vous  du  pain? 

Je  n*en  ai  pas. 

Avez-vous  de  bon  vin? 

J'en  ai  de  bon. 

Ai-je  de  bon  drap? 

Vous  n'en  avez  pas  de  bon. 

Le  marchand  a-t-il  du  sacra? 

II  a  du  Sucre. 

II  en  a. 

II  nVn  a  pas. 

A-t-il  de  bon  sucre? 

II  en  a  de  bon. 

li  n'en  a  pas  de  bon. 

Ai-je  du  sel? 

Vous  avez  du  nei, 

Vous  u'avez  pas  de  seL 

Vous  en  avez. 

Vous  n'en  avez  pas. 

Avez-vous  des  soulien? 

J'ai  des  souliers. 

Je  n'ai  pas  de  soaliera. 

J'en  ai. 

Je  n'en  ai  pas. 

L'homme  a-t-il  de  bona  cheTaax? 

II  en  a  de  bons. 

II  n'en  a  pas  de  bona. 

A-t-il  de  jolis  couteaux? 

II  en  a  de  jolis. 

n  n'en  a  pas  de  jolia. 

A-t-il  de  I'argent  I 

U  en  a. 

U  n'en  a  pas. 

Noe  amis  ont-ils  de  bon  bearre  7 

lis  en  ont  de  bon. 

lis  n'en  ont  nas  de  bon. 
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HftTe  yoa  good  or  1»d  booka? 

I  have  aome  good  onou 
Have  yoa  good  or  bad  paper? 

I  haye  aome  good. 

Wlio  Yum  eome  bad  wine? 

Oar  merchant  haa  aome. 


What  bread  baa  the  baker  T 
He  haa  aome  good. 
What  afaoea  haa  the  ahoemaker? 
He  haa  aome  good  onea. 

The  hatter. 

The  joiner. 


A  or*one. 


Avez-vona  de  bona  on  de  maavaii 

Iiyrea7 
J'en  ai  de  bon& 
Avez-vooa  de  bon  ou  de  mamraii 

papier? 
J'en  ai  de  bon. 
Qui  a  de  mauYata  yin? 
Notre  marchand  en  a. 


Quel  pain  le  bonlanger  a-t-ii? 

II  en  a  de  bon. 

Quela  aoulieia  le  ooidonnier  a-t-ill 

II  en  a  de  bona. 

Le  chapelier. 

Le  menaiaier. 


Un. 


DECLENSION  OF  THE  INDEFINITE  ARTICLE. 


Nam,  a  or  an. 

Gen.  of  or  from  a  —  an. 

Dat,  to  a — an. 

Aec  a  —  an. 


A  or  one  horse. 
Haye  you  a  book  7 
I  haye  a  book. 
Have  you  a  glaaa? 
I  haye  no  glaaa. 
I  haye  one. 

Haye  you  a  good  hone  ? 
I  haye  a  good  horae. 
I  haye  a  good  one. 
I  haye  two  good  onea. 
I  haye  two  good  honea. 
I  haye  three  good  onea. 
Haye  I  a  gun  7 
Yon  haye  a  gun. 
You  haye  one. 
Yoa  haye  a  good  one. 
You  haye  two  good  onea. 
Haa  your  brother  a  fiiend  ? 
He  haa  a  friend. 


MAaOUUNK. 

Norn.  un. 
Oen.  d'un. 
Dat.  t  un. 
Ace.      un. 


Un  cheyal. 
Ayez-yona  un  liyre  7 
J'ai  un  liyre. 
Ayez-yooB  un  yerre? 
Je  n'ai  paa  de  yerre. 
J'en  ai  un. 

Ayez-youa  un  bon  cheyal  T 
J*ai  un  bon  cheyaL 
J'en  ai  un  bon. 
J'en  ai  deux  bona. 
J'ai  deux  bona  cheyaux. 
J'en  ai  troia  bona. 
Ai-je  unfuail? 
Vooa  ayez  un  fuaiL 
Voua  en  ayez  un. 
Voua  en  ayez  un  bon. 
Voua  en  ayez  deux  bona. 
Votre  frbre  a-t-il  un  ami? 
II  a  un  ami. 
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He  has  one. 
He  hai  a  good  one. 
He  has  two  good  ones: 
He  has  three  good  onesL 

Four. 

Five. 
Has  your  friend  a  pretty  knife  T 
He  lias  one. 
He  has  none. 
He  has  two  of  them. 
He  has  three. 
He  has  four. 

Have  yon  five  good  hones? 
I  have  ax. 

I  have  six  good  and  seven  bad  ones. 
Who  has  a  fine  umbrella  T 
The  merchant  has  one. 


n  en  ann. 

n  en  a  un  bon. 

II  en  a  denz  bona 

B  en  a  trois  bon& 

Quatre. 

Cinq. 

Votre  ami  a-t-il  un  joli  ooutean 

U  en  a  un. 

II  n'en  a  pas. 

II  en  a  deux. 

II  en  a  trois. 

U  en  a  quatre. 

Avez-vous  cinq  bmis  chevanxl 

J'en  ai  six. 

J'en  ai  six  bons  et  sept  manvaii. 

Qui  a  un  beau  parepluieT 

Le  marchand  en  a  un. 


EXERCISES. 
23. 
Have  you  any  saltl — ^I  have  some. — Have  you  any  coffee  1—1 
have  not  any. — Have  you  any  good  wine  1 — I  have  some  good. — 
Have  you  any  good  cloth  1 — ^I  have  no  good  cloth,  but  I  have  some 
good  paper. — Have  I  any  good  sugar  ? — You  have  not  any  good. — 
Has  the  man  any  good  honey  t — He  has  some. — Has  he  any  good 
cheese  ? — He  has  not  any. — Has  the  American  {L'AmSncttin)  any 
money  1 — He  has  some. — Have  the  French  any  cheese  t — ^They  have 
not  any. — ^Have  the  English  any  good  milk  1 — They  have  no  good 
milk,  but  they  have  some  excellent  butter. — ^Who  has  some  good 
Boapl — ^The  merchant  has  some. — ^Who  has  some  good  bread  1^ 
The  baker  has  some. — Has  the  foreigner  any  wood  t — He  has  some. 
— Has  he  any  coals  1 — He  has  not  any. — ^What  rice  have  you  1 — ^I 
have  some  good. — ^What  hay  has  the  horse  t — He  has  some  good. — 
What  leather  has  the  shoemAker  t — He  has  some  excellent. — Have 
you  any  jewels  1 — I  have  not  any. — ^Who  has  some  jewels  t — ^The 
merchant  has  some. — Have  I  any  shoes  1 — ^You  have  some  shoes. — 
Have  I  any  hats  t — You  have  no  hats. — Has  your  friend  any  pretty 
knives  t — He  has  some  pretty  ones. — Has  he  any  good  oxen  1 — He 
has  not  any  good  ones. — Have  the  Italians  any  fine  horses  ?— -They 
have  not  any  fine  ones. — Who  has  some  fine  assea  1 — ^The  SpaniardB 
have  some. 
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94. 

Has  the  captain  any  good  sailors  1 — He  has  some  good  ones.— 
Have  the  sailors  any  good  mattresses  1 — ^They  have  not  any  good 
ones. — ^Who  has  some  good  biscuits  1 — ^The  baker  of  our  good  neigh- 
bor has  some. — Has  he  any  bread  1 — He  has  not  any. — ^Who  has 
some  beautiful  ribbons  1 — ^The  French  have  some. — ^Who  has  some 
excellent  iron  nails  1 — ^The  carpenter  has  some. — ^Has  he  any  ham- 
mers ? — He  has  some. — ^What  hammers  has  he  1 — He  has  some  iron 
ones. — ^What  is  the  matter  with  your  brother  t — Nothing  is  the  mat- 
ter with  him. — ^Is  he  cold  ? — ^He  is  neither  cold  nor  warm. — ^Is  he 
afraid  1 — He  is  not  afraid. — ^Is  he  ashamed  ? — He  is  not  ashamed.-^ 
What  is  the  matter  with  himt — He  is  hungry.— Who  has  some 
beautiful  gloves  t — ^I  have  some. — ^Who  has  some  fine  pictures  1 — 
The  Italians  have  some.-^^ave  the  painters  any  fine  gardens? — 
They  have  some  fine  ones. — Has  the  hatter  good  or  bad  hats  ? — ^He 
has  some  good  ones. — ^Has  the  joiner  good  or  bad  wood  t-^He  has 
some  good. — ^Who  has  some  pretty  pocket-books  1 — ^The  boys  of  our 
merchants  have  some. — Have  they  any  birds  ? — ^They  have  not  any. 
— HaTe  you  any  chocolate  1 — I  have  not  any. — ^Who  has  some  !— 
My  servant  has  some. — Has  your  servant  any  brooms  ? — He  has  not 
any. — ^Who  has  some  1 — The  servants  of  my  neighbor  have  some. 

35. 
Have  you  a  pencil  1 — ^I  have  one. — Has  your  boy  a  good  book  1 — 
He  has  a  good  one. — Has  the  German  a  good  ship  ? — He  has  none. 
— ^Has  your  tailor  a  good  coat  1 — He  has  a  good  one.  He  has  two 
good  ones.  He  has  three  good  ones. — ^Who  has  some  fine  shoes  ? — 
Our  shoemaker  has  some. — Has  the  captain  a  fine  dog  ? — He  has 
two  of  them. — Have  your  friends  two  fine  horses  1 — ^They  have  four. 
— Has  the  young  man  a  good  or  a  bad  pistol  t — He  has  no  good  one. 
He  has  a.  bad  one. — Have  you  a  cork  1 — ^I  have  none. — Has  your 
friend  a  good  corkscrew  1 — He  has  two. — Have  I  a  friend  1 — You 
have  a  good  one.  You  have  two  good  friends.  You  have  three 
good  ones.  Your  brother  has  four  good  ones. — Has  the  carpenter  an 
^  iron  nail  1 — He  has  six  iron  nails.  He  has  six  good  ones  and  seven 
bad  ones. — ^Who  has  good  beef? — Our  cook  has  some. — ^Who  has 
&ve  good  horses  1 — Our  neighbor  has  six. — Has  the  peasant  any 
com  t — He  has  some. — Has  he  any  guns  1 — He  has  not  any.— Who 
has  some  good  friends  1 — The  Turks  have  some. — Have  they  any 
money  1 — ^They  have  not  any. — ^Who  has  their  money  1 — Their 
friends  have  it. — Are  their  friends  thirsty  1 — They  are  not  thirsty, 
but  hungry. — Has  the  joiner  any  bread  1 — He  has  not  any. — Has 
your  servant  a  good  broom  1 — He  has  one. — Has  he  this  or  that 
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broom  % — He  has  neither  this  nor  that. — Which  broom  has  he  t — Ho 
has  that  whicli  your  servant  has. — Have  the  peasants  these  or  those 
bags  ? — ^They  have  neither  these  nor  those. — ^Which  bags  have  they  1 
— ^They  have  their  own. — Have  you  a  good  servant  1 — I  have  a  good 
one. — ^Who  has  a  good  chest  1 — My  brother  has  one. — Has  he  a 
leather  or  a  wooden  chest  ? — He  has  a  wooden  one. 


THIRTEENTH  LESSOR .-^TreizUme  Lefon. 


How  muck  ?    How  many  ? 
How  much  bread  ? 
How  much  money  ? 
How  many  knives? 
How  many  men  7 
How  many  friends? 


Only,  hut 
I  have  but  one  friend. 
I  have  but  one. 
I  have  but  one  good  gun. 
I  have  but  one  good  one. 
You  have  but  one  good  one. 
How  many  hones  has  your  brother  ? 

He  has  but  one. 

He  has  but  two  good  one& 


Much,  many,  a  good  deal  of,  very 
much. 

Much  bread. 

A  good  deal  of  good  bread. 

Many  men. 
Have  you  much  money  ? 
I  have  a  good  deal. 
Have  you  much  good  wine  ? 
I  have  a  good  deal 


Too  much,  too  many. 
You  have  too  much  wine. 
They  have  too  many  booka 


Combien  de,*  (before  a  sobstantivs.) 
Combten  de  pain? 
Combien  ifargeut? 
Combien  de  oouteaux? 
Combien  cf'hommes? 
Combien  iTamis? 


Ne — que. 

Je  n*ai  qu'nn  anu. 

Je  n'en  ai  qu'un. 

Je  n'ai  qu'un  bon  fusiL 

Je  n*en  ai  qu*un  bun. 

VouB  n*en  avez  qu'un  bon. 

Combien    de    chevaux   votre 

a-t-il? 
II  n'en  a  qu'un. 
II  n'en  a  que  deux  bonsi 


Beaucoup  de,  (before  a  noun.) 

Beaucoup  de  pain. 
Beaucoup  de  bon  pain. 
Beaucoup  tf'hommes. 
Avez-vous  beaucoup  d'aigent? 
J'en  ai  beaucoup. 
Avez-vous  beaucoup  de  bon  vin  t 
J'en  ai  beaucoupb 


Trop  de,  (before  a  substantive.) 
Vous  avez  trop  de  vin. 
Us  ont  trop  de  livres. 


'  Cardinal  numbers  are  used  to  answer  the  question,  Combien  ?    Ba% 
many? 
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Enough 
Enough  money. 
Knives  enough. 

Little, 
A  little. 

A  little  doth. 

A  little  salt 

Btii  UtUe,  only  a  little,  not 

not  many,  but  few. 
I  have  but  little  money. 


AMoex  de,  (before  a  rahitantiye.) 
Aflsez  (Targent. 
Aasez  de  couteaoz. 


Peu  de,  (before  a  noon.) 
Un  peu  de,  (before  a  noon.) 
Un  pea  de  drep. 
Un  pen  de  seL 


Ne — guere  de,  (pao  beaucoup  de,) 

before  a  subrtantiye. 
Je  n'ai  gn^re  d'aigent 


0&#.  From  the  above  examples  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  when  the  ad- 
Teibs :  eomhien,  heaueoup,  trop,  aetex,  peu,  un  peu,  ne — guire,  are  followed 
by  a  substantive,  that  substantive  most  be  preceded  by  de. 


Courage. 
Ton  have  not  much  courage. 
We  have  few  friends. 


Du  cceur,  (du  courage.) 
Vous  n'avez  gu^re  de  coeur. 
Nous  n*avous  gu^re  iTamis. 


Have  we? 

Avons-nous  7 

We  have. 

Nous  avons. 

We  have  not 

Nous  n'avons  pas. 

Some  pepper. 

Dupoivre. 

Some  vinegar. 

Du  vinaigre. 

Have  we  any  vmegar  ? 

Avons-nous  du  vinaigre  7 

We  have  some. 

Nous  en  avons. 

We  have  not  any. 

Nous  n*en  avons  pas. 

Have  3rou  a  good  deal  of  money  7 

Avez-vous  beauooup  d*ai] 

I  have  but  little  of  it 

Je  n'en  ai  gudre. 

You  have  but  little  of  it 

Vous  n'en  avez  gufere. 

He  has  but  little  of  it 

11  n*en  a  gufere. 

We  have  but  little  of  it 

Nous  n'en  avons  gu^re. 

Have  you  enough  wine  7 

Avez-vous  asBcz  de  vin  7 

1  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. 

Je  n'en  ai  gudro,  mais  asi 

Ei^t 

Huit 

Nine. 

Neu£ 

Ten. 

Dix. 

And. 
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EXERCISES. 
36. 
How  many  friends  have  you  ? — ^I  have  two  good  friends. — Hare 
you  eight  good  trunks? — I  hare  nine. — Has  your  servant  three 
brooms  1 — He  has  only  one  good  one. — Has  the  captain  two  good 
ships  1 — He  has  only  one. — How  many  hammers  has  the  carpenter  ? 
— He  has  but  two  good  ones. — How  many  shoes  has  the  shoema- 
ker t — He  has  ten. — Has  the  young  man  nine  good  books  ? — He  has 
only  five. — How  many  guns  has  your  brother  1 — He  has  only  four. — 
Have  you  much  bread  t — ^I  have  a  good  deal. — Have  the  Spaniards 
much  money  t — ^They  have  but  little. — ^Has  your  neighbor  much  cof- 
fee 1 — He  has  only  a  little. — Has  the  foreigner  much  com  1 — He 
has  a  good  deal. — ^What  has  the  American  (L'Amiricain)^. — He 
has  much  sugar. — ^What  has  the  Russian  (Le  Russe)  ? — He  has  a 
great  deal  of  salt. — Has  the  peasant  much  rice  ? — He  has  not  any. 
— Has  he  much  cheese  1 — He  has  but  little. — ^What  have  we  ? — ^We 
have  much  bread,  much  wine,  and  many  books. — Have  we  much 
money  ? — ^We  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. — Have  you  many  bro- 
thers ? — I  have  only  one. — Have  the  French  many  friends  ? — ^They 
have  but  few. — Has  our  neighbor  much  hay  1 — He  has  enough. — 
Has  the  Italian  much  cheese  1 — He  has  a  great  deal. — ^Has  this  man 
courage  1 — He  has  none. — ^Has  the  painter's  boy  any  pencils ! — He 
has  some. 

27. 

Have  you  much  pepper  ? — I  have  but  little. — Has  the  cook  much 
beef  1 — He  has  but  little  beef,  but  he  has  a  good  deal  of  mutton.— 
How  many  oxen  has  the  German? — He  has  eight. — How  many 
horses  has  het — He  has  only  four. — ^Who  has  a  good  many  bis- 
cuits t — ^Our  sailors  have  a  good  nuiny. — Have  we  many  notes  % — 
We  have  only  a  few. — How  many  notes  have  we  t — ^We  have  only 
three  pretty  ones. — Have  you  too  much  butter  1 — ^I  have  not  enough. 
— Have  our  boys  too  many  books  1 — ^They  have  too  many. — Has 
our  friend  too  much  milk  ? — He  has  only  a  little,  but  enough. — Who 
has  a  good  deal  of  honey ! — ^The  peasants  have  a  good  deal. — ^Have 
they  many  gloves  1 — ^They  have  not  any. — Has  the  cook  enough 
butter  ? — He  has  not  enough. — Has  he  enough  vinegar  ? — ^He  has 
enough. — Have  you  much  soap  ? — ^I  have  only  a  little.—Has  the 
merchant  much  cloth  t — He  has  a  good  deal. — ^Who  has  a  good  deal 
of  paper  ? — Our  neighbor  has  a  good  deal. — Has  our  tailor  many  but- 
tons 1 — He  has  a  good  many. — Has  the  painter  many  gardens  !-^ 
He  has  not  many. — ^How  many  gardens  has  he  ? — ^He  has  but  two. 
-How  many  knives  has  the  German  1 — ^He  has  three  of  them. — 
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Has  the  captain  any  fine  hones  1 — He  has  some  fine  ones,  but  his 
brother  has  none.— Have  we  any  jewels  ?— We  hare  a  good  many. 
— What  jewels  have  we  1 — We  haye  gold  jewels. — ^What  candle- 
sticks haye  our  friends! — ^They  have  silver  candlesticks.— Haye 
they  gold  ribbons  ? — ^They  haye  some. 

28. 
Has  the  yontb  any  pretty  sticks  1 — He  has  no  pretty  sticks,  but 
some  beantifol  birds. — ^What  chickens  has  our  cook  ? — He  has  some 
pretty  chickens. — How  many  has  he ! — ^He  has  six. — Has  the  hat- 
ter any  hats  1 — He  has  a  good  many. — Has  the  joiner  much  wood  % 
^He  has  not  a  great  deal,  but  enough. — Have  we  the  horses  of  the 
French,  or  those  of  the  Germans  1 — ^We  have  neither  these  nor 
those.' — Which  horses  have  wel — ^We  have  our  own. — Has  the 
Turk  my  small  combs  1 — He  has  them  not. — ^Who  has  them  1 — ^Your 
boy  has  them. — Have  our  friends  much  sugar  ? — They  have  little 
sugar,  but  much  honey. — ^Who  has  our  looking-glasses  1 — ^The  Ital- 
ians have  them. — ^Has  the  Frenchman  this  or  that  pocket-book ! — 
He  has  neither  this  nor  that. — ^Has  he  the  mattresses  which  we 
have  1 — ^He  has  not  those  which  we  have,  but  those  which  his  friends 
have.'-Is  he  ashamed  ? — He  is  not  ashamed,  but  afraid. 
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A  few  books. 
Have  yoQ  a  few  books? 

Afew. 
I  have  a  few. 
You  have  a  few. 
He  has  a  few. 

I  have  bat  a  few  books. 
Ton  have  bat  a  few  books. 
He  has  bat  a  few  sous. 
I  have  bot  a  few. 
Yoa  have  bat  a  few. 
He  has  bot  a  few. 


Oae  or  a  soo,        Plwr, 

One  or  a  franc,        **     firaaes. 

One  or  a  crown,      ** 


Qaelqaes  livres. 
Avez-voos  quelqoes  livreo  7 


Quelquet'Um, 
Pen  ai  qnelqaes-ons. 
VooB  en  avez  quelqaes-ons. 
n  en  a  qaelqaes-ans. 


Je  n'ai  qne  qaelqaes  livres. 

Voos  n'avez  que  qaelqaes  iivns. 

II  n'a  que  qaelqaes  i 

Je  n'en  ai  que  quelqa 

Voos  n'en  aves  que  quelqaes-n 

n  n'en  a  que  qoelqa 


Un  sou,        Phtr.  das  aoas. 
Un  f'ane,        **     dee  francs. 
I'  4  ten,  "     des  teas. 
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Other. 
Another  loa. 
Some  other 


Autre. 

Un  autre  boo. 

D*autreB  f 


Have  you  another  horse  7 
I  have  another. 

No  other  horee. 
I  have  no  other  horse. 
I  have  no  other. 
Have  you  any  other  horses  ? 
I  have  some  others. 
I  have  no  others. 

The  arm. 
The  heart 
The  month. 
The  work. 
The  volume. 

What  day  of  the  month  b  it? 
It  is  the  first 
It  18  the  second. 
It  is  the  third. 


I  Avei-Yoos  nn  autre  choral  f 
J'en  ai  un  autre. 


Ne — ^pas  d'autre  chevaL 
Je  n'ai  pas  d'autre  cheval. 
Je  n'en  ai  pas  d*autm. 
Avez-vous  d'antres  chevaux  T 
J*en  ai  d'autres. 
Je  n'en  ai  pas  d*autres. 


Le  bras. 
Le  coeur. 
Le  mois. 
L'ouvrage. 
Le  volume. 


Quel  jour  du  mois  } 

5  C'est  le 
(  t  Nous 
j  C'est  le 
i  t  Nous 

hi 


est-ce? 
avons-nons  1 
premier. 

avons  le  premier, 
deux. 

avons  le  deux, 
est  le  trois. 
Nous  avons  le  trois. 


Obe.  A.    The  cardinal  numbers  must  be  used  in  French  when  speaking 

of  the  days  of  the  month,  thoujfh  the  ordinal  be  used  in  English ;  but  we 

say  le  premier,  the  first,  speaking  of  the  first  day  of  every  month. 

,   .     ,       ,  ,  ( C'eet  le  onze,  (not  Tonze.) 

It  is  the  eleventh.  ^  *  xt  • 

Which  volume  have  you?  I  Quel  volume  avez-vous? 

I  have  the  fourth.  |  J'ai  le  quatri^me. 

B.  The  ordinal  numbers  are  formed  of  the  cardinal  by  adding  t^fiw, 
(and  when  they  end  in  e  this  is  dropped,)  except  premier,  first,  which  is 
irregular)  and  eeeond,  second,  which  is  sometimes  used  for  deuxiime.  Uni' 
ime  and  deuxiime,  however,  are  used  in  compound  numbers,  where  pre- 
mier  and  eeeond  cannot  be  employed.    Ex. 

Singular.  Plural 


The  first 
—  second 


Le  premier, 
Le  deuxiftme,  le 
second, 


les  premienk 
les  denxi^mes, 
leaseccMids. 
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The  third. 

—  foorUL 

—  6fth. 

—  sixth. 

—  ■eyenth. 

—  eighth. 

—  ninth. 

—  tenth. 

—  eleventh. 
-«  twenty-fint 

—  twenty-second. 

-—  thirtieth,  &«. 
Hare  you  the  fint  or  second  book  ? 

I  have  the  third. 

Which  Totome  haye  yon  7 

I  haye  the  fifth. 


Le  troisi^me, 
Le  quatritme, 
Le  cinqni^me, 
Le  sixi^me, 
Le  septi^me, 
Le  hutti^me, 
Le  nenyidme,^ 
Le  dixi^me, 
Le  onzi^me, 
Le  yingt  et  nni- 

drae, 
Le  yingt-deaz- 

idme, 
Le  trenti^me, 


lee  troisi^mes; 
les  qnatri^mee. 
lee  ciBqni^meSi 
les  sixi^mes. 
les  septitaies. 
les  huiti^mes. 
les  nenyi^mes. 
les  dixitaies. 
les  onii^mes. 
les  yingt  et  nni- 

imes. 
les     yingt-denx- 

i^mes. 
les  tienti^mes.' 


Ayez-yous  le  premier  ou  le  deiudfrme 

(le  second)  liyre  7 
J'ai  le  troisi^me. 
Qnel  yolume  ayez-yous  7 
J'ai  le  cinqui^me. 


EXERCISES. 
29. 
Haye  yoa  many  kniyes  t — ^I  haye  a  few. — Haye  you  many  pen* 
oils  1 — ^I  haye  only  a  few. — Has  the  painter's  friend  many  looking- 
glasses  1 — He  has  only  a  few. — Has  your  boy  a  few  sous  1-^He  has 
a  few. — ^Haye  you  a  few  francs  1 — ^We  haye  a  few. — ^How  many 
francs  have  you  ? — ^I  haye  ten. — How  many  sous  has  the  Spaniard  ? 
— He  has  not  many,  he  has  only  fiye. — ^Who  has  .the  beautiful 
glasses  of  the  Italians  ? — ^We  haye  them. — Haye  the  English  many 
ships  1 — ^They  haye  a -good  many. — Have  the  Italians  many  horses? 
— ^'Fhey  have  not  many  horses,  but  a  good  many  asses. — ^What  have 
the  Germans  ? — ^They  have  many  crowns. — ^How  many  crowns  have 
they  1 — ^They  have  eleven. — Have  we  the  horses  of  the  English  or 
those  of  the  Germans? — ^We  have  neither  the  former  nor  the  latter. 
— ^Have  we  the  umhrellas  of  the  Spaniards  ? — ^We  have  them  not, 
but  the  Americans  (les  Americains)  have  them. — Have  you  much 
butter?— I  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. — Have  the  sailors  the 
mattresses  which  we  have  ? — ^They  have  not  those  which  we  have, 

*  It  will  be  remarked,  that  in  the  formation  of  neuvihne  the  letter  /  of 
nemf,  nine,  is  changed  into  «. 

'  Henceforth  the  learner  should  write  the  date  before  his  task.  Ex. 
Philadelphie,  le  vingt-cinq  Janvier,  mil  huit  cent  quarante-six ;  Philadel- 
phia, 35th  January,  1846. 
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but  those  which  their  captain  has.— Has  the  Frenchman  many 
francs ! — He  has  only  a  few,  but  he  has  enough. — Has  your  serrant 
'  many  sons  t — ^He  has  no  sous,  but  francs  enough, 

30. 
Have  the  Russians  (les  Russes)  pepper  ? — ^They  have  but  little 
pepper,  but  a  good  deal  of  salt. — Have  the  Turks  much  wine  1 — 
They  have  not  much  wine,  but  a  good  deal  of  coffee. — ^Who  has  a 
good  deal  of  milk  t — ^The  Germans  have  a  good  deal. — Have  you 
no  other  gun ! — ^I  have  no  other. — Have  we  any  other  cheese  t — We 
have  some  other. — Have  I  no  other  pistol ! — ^You  have  another. — 
Has  our  neighbor  no  other  horse  ? — He  has  no  other. — ^Has  your 
brother  no  other  friends  1 — ^He  has  some  others. — Have  the  shoe- 
makers no  other  shoes  1 — ^They  have  no  others. — Have  the  tailors 
many  coats  ? — ^They  have  only  a  few,  they  have  only  four. — How 
many  stockings  have  you  1 — ^I  have  only  two. — Have  you  any  other 
biscuits  ? — ^I  have  no  other. — How  many  corkscrews  has  the  mer- 
chant ? — He  has  nine. — How  many  arms  has  this  man  ? — He  has 
only  one,  the  other  is  of  wood. — ^What  heart  has  your  boy  f — He 
has  a  good  heart. — Have  you  no  other  servant ! — ^I  have  another. — 
Has  your  friend  no  other  birds  ? — He  has  some  others. — How  many 
other  birds  has  he  t — He  has  six  others. — How  many  gardens  have 
you  ? — ^I  have  only  one,  but  my  friend  has  two  of  them. 

3i: 

Which  volume  have  you  ? — ^I  have  the  first. — Have  you  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  my  work  1 — ^I  have  it. — ^Have  you  the  third  or  fourth 
book  ? — ^I  have  neither  the  former  nor  the  latter. — Have  we  the  fifth 
or  sixth  volume  1 — ^We  have  the  fifth,  but  we  have  not  the  sixth  vol- 
ume.— ^Which  volumes  has  your  friend? — ^He  has  the  seventh  vol- 
ume.— ^What  day  of  the  month  is  it,  (avons-notit  f) — ^It  is  (nous 
avons)  the  eighth. — ^Is  it  not  the  eleventh ! — ^No,  Sir,  it  is  the  tenth. 
— ^Who  has  our  crowns ! — ^The  Russians  (les  Russes)  have  them. — 
Have  they  our  gold? — ^They  have  it  not. — Has  the  youth  much 
money  ? — ^He  has  not  much  money,  but  much  courage. — ^Have  you 
the  nails  of  the  carpenters  or  those  of  the  joiners  ? — ^I  have  neither 
those  of  the  carpenters  nor  those  of  the  joiners,  but  those  of  my 
merchants.-^Have  you  this  or  that  glove  ? — ^I  have  neither  this  nor 
that.— Has  your  friend  these  or  those  notes  ? — ^He  has  these,  but  not 
those. — Has  the  Italian  a  few  sons  ? — ^He  has  a  few. — ^Has  he  a  few 
francs  ? — He  has  Bre  of  them. — ^Have  you  another  stick  ? — I  have 
another. — ^What  other  stick  have  you  ? — I  have  another  iron  stick. 
— ^Have  you  a  few  good  candlesticks  ? — ^We  have  a  fow. — ^Has  your 
boy  another  hat?— He  has  another. — ^Have  these  men  any  vinegar^ 
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-—These  men  haye  none,  but  their  friends  hare  eome. — ^Hare  the 
peasants  any  other  bags  1 — They  have  no  others. — Haye  they  any 
other  bread  ? — ^They  have  some  other. 


FIFTEENTH  LESSON, —Quinzihne  Legon. 


The  tome,  (the  yolume.) 
Ebye  yon  the  fixst  or  Mcond  tome 

of  my  work  1 

Both. 
I  haye  both. 

Haye  you  my  book  or  my  stick? 
I  haye  neither  the  one  nor  the 

other. 
The  one  and  the  other,  (pluraL) 
Has  your  brother  my  ^oyes  or  his 

own? 
He  has  both  yoais  and  his. 
Haa  he  my  books  or  those  of  the 

SpaaiardB? 
He  has  neither  the  one  nor  the 

other. 


The  Scotchman. 
The  Irishman. 
The  Dutchman. 
TThe  Russian. 

StiU,  yety  wme,  or  aTty  more. 
Some  more  wine. 
Some  more  money. 
Some  more  buttons. 

Haye  you  any  more  wine  ? 
I  haye  some  more  wino. 
I  have  some  more. 
Has  he  any  more  money  7 
He  has  some  more. 
Haye  I  any  more  books  ? 
Ton  haye  some  more. 

Not  any  more,  no  more, 
1  haye  no  nKve  brea^ 
He  has  no  more  money. 


Le  tome. 

Ayez-yoos  le  premier  on  le 
ieme  tome  de  mon  onvrage? 
Vun  et  Fautre, 
Tta  Tun  et  Tautre. 

Ayez-yous  mon  liyre  on  mon  Utton? 
Je  n'ai  ni  Tun  ni  fautra. 

Leo  un§  et  les  autreo. 

Votre  frere  a-t-il  mes  gants  on  les 

sieus? 
n  a  les  uns  et  lee  autres. 
A-t-il  mes  litres  on  ceux  des  Es» 

pagnols? 
11  n'a  ni  les  uns  ni  les  autres. 


L'lilandais. 
Le  HollandaJs. 
Le  Russe. 


Encore, 
Encore  du  yin. 
Encore  de  Targent 
Encore  des  boutona 


Ayez-yous  encore  du  yin  7 

J'ai  encore  du  yin. 

J'en  ai  encore. 

A-t-il  encore  de  I'argent  7 

II  en  a  encore. 

Ai-je  encore  des  liyres  7 

Vous  en  ayez  encore. 


JVe— pZiM  de,  (before  a  noun.) 
Je  n'ai  plus  de  pam. 
D  tt'a  plus  d'aigent 


to 
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Have  yoa  may  won  butter? 

I  bavv  no  more. 

We  hare  oo  more. 

Has  be  any  mofe  vmegar? 

He  ba«  no  more. 

We  bare  no  more  books* 

We  bare  no  more. 

He  bas  no  more  doga. 

He  has  no  more. ' 


Atcx-toiw  eneore  da  benml 

Je  n>n  ai  ptos. 

Noos  n'cB  avoDs  pioa. 

A-t-il  enoore  da  Tinaigre? 

D  n*en  a  plus. 

Noos  n*aTOB0  plos  de  lmc& 

Nous  n  en  avons  plos. 
'  U  n'a  plos  de  cLiena. 
,  II  n'en  a  plus. 


Not  much  more,  not  many  more. 

Have  yon  much  more  wine  7 
I  have  not  much  more. 
Have  you  many  more  booits? 
I  haye  not  many  more. 


gvire    de,    (before 


!  ATe  —  p/ti# 

I      noun.) 

I  Avez-vous encore  beanooopde  Tint 

,  Je  n'en  ai  plus  guere. 

'  Avez-Tous  encore  beancoop  de  Imca? 

I  Je  n  en  ai  plus  gu^re. 


One  more  book. 

Cue  more  good  book. 

A  few  books  more. 
Hare  yoa  a  few  francs  more  ? 
I  have  a  few  more. 
Have  I  a  few  sous  more  7 
Yoa  have  a  few  more. 
Wo  have  a  few  more. 
They  have  a  few  more. 


Encore  on  livre- 
Encore  uu  bon  livre 
Encore  quelques  Uvres. 
Avcz-vou8  encore  quelques  fiancs  7 
J'en  ai  encore  quelques-uns. 
Ai-je  encore  quelques  sous? 
Vous  en  avez  encore  quelques-nns. 
Nous  en  avons  encore  quelques-ana 
lis  en  ont  encore  quelques-una. 


EXERCISES. 
32. 

Which  volume  of  his  work  have  yoa  ? — I  have  the  first. — How  many 
tome«  has  this  work  1 — It  has  two. — Have  you  my  work  or  my  broth* 
cr's  1 — I  have  both. — Has  the  foreigner  my  comb  or  my  knife  1 — He 
has  both. — Have  you  my  bread  or  my  cheese  1 — I  have  neither  the  one 
r  i>r  the  other  1 — Has  the  Dutchman  my  glass  or  that  of  my  friend  1 — 
He  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Has  the  Irishman  our  horses  or 
our  chests  1 — He  has  both. — Has  the  Scotchman  our  shoes  or  our  stock- 
ings 1 — He  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  — W^hat  has  he  1 — He 
has  his  good  iron  guns. — Have  the  Dutch  our  ships  or  those  of  the 
Spaniards  1 — ^They  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — ^Which  ships 
have  they  1 — They  have  their  own. — Have  we  any  more  hay  ? — ^We 
have  some  more. — Has  our  merchant  any  more  pepper  1 — He  has 
some  more. — Has  your  friend  any  more  money  1 — He  has  not  any 
more.-— Has  he  any  more  jewels  ? — He  ]ias  some  more. — Have  you 
any  more  coffee  1--We  have  no  more  coffee;  but  we  have  some 
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more  chocolate. — Has  the  Datehraan  any  more  salt  t — He  has  no 
more  salt ;  but  he  has  some  more  butter. — Has  the  painter  any  more 
pictures  ? — ^He  has  no  more  pictures ;  but  he  has  some  more  pencils. 
— Have  the  sailors  any  more  biscuits  1 — ^They  have  not  any  more. — 
Hare  your  boys  any  more  books  1 — ^They  have  not  any  more. — Has 
the  young  man  any  more  friends  1 — He  has  no  more. 

33. 

Has  our  cook  much  more  beef! — He  has  not  much  more. — Has 
he  many  more  chickens ! — He  has  not  many  more. — Has  the  peasant 
much  more  milk  ? — ^He  has  not  much  more  milk  ;  but  he  has  a  great 
deal  more  butter. — ^Have  the  French  many  more  horses  ! — They  have 
not  many  more. — Have  yoa  much  more  paper  % — ^I  have  much  more. — 
Have  we  many  more  looking-glasses  1 — ^We  have  many  more. — Have 
you  one  more  book  1 — ^I  have  one  more, — Have  our  neighbors  one 
more  garden  1 — ^Tbey  have  one  more.«BHa8  our  friend  one  more 
umbrella  ! — He  has  no  more. — Have  the  Scotch  a  few  more  books  t 
— They  have  a  few  more. — Has  the  tailor  a  few  more  buttons  1 — He 
has  not  any  more. — ^Has  your  carpenter  a  few  more  nails  ? — He  has 
no  more  nails ;  but  he  has  a  few  sticks  more. — Have  the  Spaniarv!5 
a  few  sous  more  ? — ^They  have  a  few  more. — Has  the  German  a  few 
more  oxen  ? — He  has  a  few  more. — Have  you  a  few  more  francs  1 — 
I  have  no  more  francs ;  but  I  have  a  few  more  crowns. — ^What  have 
you  more  1 — We  have  a  few  more  ships  and  a  few  more  good  sailors. 
— Have  I  a  little  more  money  t — You  have  a  little  more. — Have 
you  any  more  courage  t — I  have  no  more. — Have  you  much  more 
vinegar  1 — ^I  have  not  much  more  ;  but  my  brother  has  a  great  deal 
more. 

34. 

Has  he  sugar  enough  1 — He  has  not  enough. — ^Have  we  francs 
enough  1 — ^We  have  not  enough. — Has  the  joiner  wood  enough  1 — 
He  has  enough. — Has  he  hammers  enough  1 — He  has  enough. — 
What  hammers  has  he ! — ^He  has  iron  and  wooden  hammers. — Have 
you  rice  enough  ? — ^We  have  not  rice  enough ;  but  we  have  enough 
sugar. — Have  you  many  more  gloves  ? — I  have  not  many  more. — 
Has  the  Russian  another  ship  1 — He  has  another. — Has  he  another 
bag  ? — He  has  no  other. — ^What  day  of  the  month  is  it  1 — It  is  the 
sixth. — How  many  friends  have  you  1 — ^I  have  but  one  good  friend. 
— Has  the  peasant  too  much  bread  ? — He  has  not  enough. — Has  he 
much  money  1 — He  has  but  little  money,  but  enough  hay. — Have  we 
the  thread  or  the  cotton  stockings  of  the  Americans,  {des  Amiri- 
cains  f) — ^We  have  neither  their  thread  nor  their  cotton  stockings.— 
Have  wo  the  gardens  which  they  have  1 — ^We  have  not  those  which 
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thej  have,  bat  those  which  oar  neighbors  have. — Have  yoa  any 
more  honey  t — I  have  no  more. — Have  you  any  more  oxen ! — I 
have  not  any  more. 


SIXTEENTH  LESSON.— 5««^m«  Lc^on. 


Several 

Pluneurt. 

SeTeral  men. 

Plusiears  hommes. 

Several  children. 

Plttsieun  enfanta. 

Several  knives. 

Flusieun  coateauz. 

The  fathet 

Le  pfere. 

The  son. 

Lefils. 

The  child. 

L'enfant 

The  cake. 

Le  gateau. 

Tea. 

Du  th^. 

As  much,  aa  many. 
Ab  much — ast  at  many — a«. 
As  mnch  bread  as  wine. 
As  many  men  as  children. 


Autant  de,  (before  a  sabstantive.) 
Autant  de — que  de,  (before  a  noon.) 
Autant  de  {talu  que  de  vin. 
Autant  d'hommes  que  d'eafaua 


Have  you  aa  much  gold  aa  silver  7       |  Avez-vons  autant  for  que  d*argent  T 

I  have  as  much  of  this  as  of  that       j 

I  have  as  much  of  the  latter  as  of  >J'ai  autant  de  celui  ci  que  de  celui-la. 

the  former.  ) 

I  have  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  I  J'ai  autant  de  I'un  que  de  Tautie. 

other. 
Have  you  as  many  ahoea  as  stock-     Avez-voua  autant  de  aouliers  que  de 

ings?  I      has  7 

I  have  as  many  of  these  as  of  those.  ^ 
I  have  aa  many  of  the  latter  as  of  the  ( J*ai  autant  de  ceux-ci  que  de  ceuz«liu 

former.  \ 

I  have  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  ]  Tax  autant  des  nns  que  des  autrea 

other.  I 


Quite  (or  just)  aa  much,  aamany. 
I  have  quite  as  much  of  this  as  of 

that 
Quite  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 

otheK 


Tout  autant  de,  (before  a  noun.) 
J*ai  tout  autant  de  oelui-ci  que  da 

celui-ia. 
Tout  autant  de  I*un  que  d«  rantreb 
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Qmte  as  many  of  these  as  of  those. 

Quite  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. 


An  enemy,  enemies^ 
The  finger. 
My: 


More,  (a  oomparatiye  adreih.) 
More  bread. 
More  men. 


Than. 
More  bread  than  wino. 
More  knives  than  sticks. 
More  of  this  than  of  that 
More  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 
More  of  these  than  of  those. 
More  of  the  ones  than  of  the  others. 
I  have  more  of  your  sugar  than  of 

mine. 
He  has  more  of  our  books  than  of  his 

own. 


LesB,  fewer, 
\  wine  than  bread. 
Fewer  knives  than  sticks. 

Lesithanl. 
LesB  than  he. 
Less  than  we. 
LesB  than  you. 
Less  than  they 

They. 

Than  they. 
As  mach  as  you. 
As  much  as  he. 
As  much  as  they. 


Tout  antant  da  coox-ci  qae  do  oeoz* 

liL 

Tout    autant  des  mis  que  des  an- 
tres. 


Un  ennemi,  des 
Le  doigt 
Mon  nez. 


Plue  de,  (before  a  substantiTe.) 
Plus  de  pain. 
Plus  d'honvnes. 


Que  de,  (before  a  substantive.) 
Plus  de  pain  que  de  vin. 
Plus  de  couteaux  que  de  blLtous. 
Plus  de  celui-ci  que  de  celui-1^ 
Plus  de  Tun  que  de  Tautre. 
Plus  de  ceux-ci  que  de  ceuz4iu 
Plus  des  uns  que  des  autres. 
J*ai  plus  de  votre  sucre  que  dn 

n  a  plus  de  nos  livres  que  des 


ilfotns  de,  (before  a  substantive.) 
Moms  de  vin  que  de  pain. 
Moios  de  couteaux  que  de  bAtona. 


Moins  que  moi. 
Motns  que  luL 
Moins  que  nous. 
Moins  que  vouiL 
Moins  qu'eujE. 


6* 


Euz. 
Qu'eux. 

Autant  que  vons. 
Autant  que  lui 
Autant  qu*euz. 
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EXERCISES. 
35. 

Have  you  a  horse  1 — ^I  haye  seyeral. — Has  he  several  coats  1— 
He  has  only  one. — ^Who  has  several  looking-glasses  1 — ^My  brother 
has  several. — ^What  looking-glasses  has  he  1 — He  has  beautiful  ones. 
^Who  has  my  good  cakes  1 — Several  men  have  them. — Has  your 
friend  a  child  1 — ^He  has  several. — ^Have  you  as  much  coffee  as  tea  t 
—I  have  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  this  man  a  son  % 
—He  has  several. — How  many  sons  has  he  1 — He  has  four. — ^How- 
many  children  have  our  friends  ? — ^They  have  many ;  they  have  tea 
of  them. — ^Have  we  as  much  bread  as  butter  1 — ^You  have  as  much 
of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  this  man  as  many  friends  as  ene* 
mies  ? — He  has  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have  we  as 
many  shoes  as  stockings  ? — ^We  have  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. — Has  your  father  as  much  gold  as  silver  1 — He  has  more  of 
the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  the  captain  as  many  sailors  aa 
ships  1 — He  has  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former.  He  has  more 
of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 

36. 

Have  you  as  many  guns  as  I  ? — ^I  have  just  as  many. — Has  the 
foreigner  as  much  courage  as  we  1 — He  has  quite  as  much. — ^Have 
we  as  much  good  as  bad  paper  1 — ^We  have  as  much  of  the  one  as  of 
the  other. — Have  our  neighbors  as  much  cheese  as  milk  1 — ^They 
have  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Have  your  sons  as 
many  cakes  as  books  1 — ^They  have  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the 
former,  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — ^How  many  noses  has  the 
man  ? — He  has  but  one. — How  many  fingers  has  he  ? — He  has  sev- 
eral.— ^How  many  pistols  have  you  1 — I  have  only  one,  but  my  fa- 
ther has  more  than  I;  he  has  five. — Have  my  children  as  much 
courage  as  yours  1 — Yours  have  more  than  mine. — Have  I  as  much 
money  as  you  1 — You  have  less  than  I. — Have  you  as  many  books  as 
1 1 — ^I  have  fewer  than  you. — Have  I  as  many  enemies  as  your  father  t 
—You  have  fewer  than  he. — Have  the  Russians  as  many  children 
as  wel — We  have  fewer  than  they. — Have  the  French  as  many 
ships  as  we  1 — ^They  have  fewer  than  we. — Have  we  as  many  jew- 
els as  they  1 — We  have  fewer  thaa  they. — Have  we  fewer  knives 
than  the  children  of  our  friends  1 — We  have  fewer  than  they. 

37. 
Who  has  fewer  friends  than  we  ? — Nobody  has  fewer. — Have  you 
as  much  of  your  wine  as  of  mine  ? — ^I  have  as  much  of  yours  as  of 
mine. — ^Have  I  as  many  of  your  books  as  of  mine  1 — You  have  few- 
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er  of  mine  than  of  yonro. — Has  the  Turk  as  much  of  yoar  money  as 
of  his  own  I — He  has  less  of  his  own  than  of  ours. — Has  your  baker 
less  bread  than  money  1 — He  has  less  of  the  latter  than  of  the  for- 
mer.— Has  our  merchant  fewer  dogs  than  horses  1 — He  has  fewer 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former ;  fewer  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 
— ^Have  your  servants  more  sticks  than  brooms  ? — They  have  more 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  our  cook  as  much  butter  as 
beef  1 — He  has  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  he  as 
many  chickens  as  birds  1 — He  has  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the 
former. 

38. 

Has  the  carpenter  as  many  sticks  as  nails  1 — He  has  just  as  many 
of  these  as  of  those. — Have  you  more  biscuits  than  glasses  1 — I  have 
more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  our  friend  more  sugar 
than  honey  1 — He  has  not  so  much  (pas  autant)  of  the  latter  as  of 
the  former. — Has  he  more  gloves  than  umbrellas  1 — He  has  not  so 
many  {pas  autant)  of  the  latter  as  cf  the  former. — Who  has  more 
6oap  than  1 1 — My  son  has  more,  (en  a  plus.) — ^Who  has  more  pen- 
cils than  you  ? — The  painter  has  more,  (en  a  plus.) — Has  he  as  many 
horses  as  I  ? — He  has  not  so  many  (pas  autant)  horses  as  you  ;  but 
he  has  more  pictures. — Has  the  merchant  fewer  oxen  than  we  ? — 
He  has  fewer  oxen  than  we,  and  we  have  less  corn  than  he. — Have 
yon  another  note  1 — I  have  another. — Has  your  son  one  more  pock- 
et-book 1 — He  has  several  more. — Have  the  Dutch  as  many  gardens 
as  we  1 — ^We  have  fewer  than  they.  We  have  less  bread  and  less 
butter  than  they.  We  have  but  little  money,  but  enough  bread,  beef, 
(repeat  the  preposition  de  before  each  noun,)  cheese,  and  wine. — 
Have  you  as  much  courage  as  our  neighbor's  son  1 — I  have  just  as 
much,  (lout  autant.) — Has  the  youth  as  many  notes  as  we  1 — He  has 
ji'st  as  many,  (taut  autant.) 


SEVENTEENTH  LESSON.— Dix-septiime  Lepon. 
OF  THE  INFINITIVE 

There  are  in  French  four  Conjugations,  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
termination  of  the  Present  of  the  Infinitive,  viz 

L  The  first  has  its  ufinitive  terminated  in  er,  as : — 

parler,  to  speak ; 

achet^r,         to  buy ; 
couper,  to  out 
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%  TheBKOuA. 


3.  The  third.. 


4.  The  fourth.. 


BSach  Teib  we  diaH  herMtfter  { 
which  it  helonge  marked  after  it 
are  irregular. 

Fear. 

Shame. 

Wrong. 

Kight. 

Time. 

Courage. 

A  mind,  a  wish 
To  work. 
To  speak. 
Have  yon  a  mind  to  work? 
I  have  a  mind  to  wwk. 
He  has  not  the  courage  to  speak. 

Are  you  afraid  tospeakT 
I  am  ashamed  to  speak. 


m  ni,  as: — 

finir,  to  finish ; 

choistr,  to  choose ; 

b&t»r,  to  buikL 

... in  on,  as: — 

receyoir*        to  rooeive ; 

apercevotr,    to  perceive  ^ 

devoir,  to  owe. 
m  RK,  as: — 

vendre,  to  sell ; 

attendre,        to  wait ; 

rendre,  to  render, 

ive  wtQ  have  the  number  of  the  class  to 
The  verbs  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*) 


To  cut. 
To  cut  it 
To  cut  them. 
To  cut  some. 

Have  yon  time  to  cut  the  bread  7 

I  have  tune  to  cut  it 

Has  he  a  mind  to  cut  trees? 

lie  has  a  mind  to  cut  some. 


To  buy. 
To  buy  some  more. 
To  buy  one. 
To  buy  two. 


Peur. 

Honte. 

Tort 

Raison. 

Le  temps. 

Le  courage. 

Envie. 

Travaillcr  1. 

Parler  1. 

Aves-vous  envie  da  travaiUerT 

J*ai  envie  de  travailler. 

II  u'a  pas  le  courage  de  paxler* 


1  AH  these  words  re- 
quire the  prepo- 
sition c{e,  of,  after 
them,  when  fol- 
lowed by  any 
infinitive 
Ex. 


Avez-vous  peur  de  pailerl 
J'ai  honte  de  parler. 


Couper  I. 
Le  couper. 
Les  couper. 
En  couper. 


Avez-vous  le  temps  de  couper  le 

pain? 
J*ai  le  temps  de  le  couper. 
A-t-il  envie  de  couper  des  arhreat 
II  a  envie  d'en  cooper. 


Acheter  1. 
En  acheter  encore^ 
En  acheler  un. 
En  acheter  deux. 
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To  uuy  0D6  inoro. 
To  bay  two  more. 

Tobnalc 

To  pick  npb 

To  mend,  to  repair. 

To  look  for,  to  eeek. 


Have  yoa  a  mind  to  bay  one  more 


I  have  a  mind  to  bay  one  more. 
Have    yoa  a  mind    to    buy  some 

books? 
I  have  a  mind  to  bay  aome,  bat  I 

have  no  money. 
Are  you  afraid  to  break  the  gianea? 
I  am  afiraid  to  break  them. 
Has  he  time  to  work? 
He  has  time,  bat  no  mind  to  work. 


Am  I  right  in  baying  a  horse  T 
Yoa  are  not  wrong  in  baying  one. 


En  acheter  enoore  mL 
En  acheter  encore  dea:^ 


Casserl. 
Ramaswr  1. 
Raccommoder  1. 
Chercher  1. 


Avez-TOOB  enyie  d*acheter  encore  on 

cheyal? 
J*ai  envie  d'en  acheter  encore  on. 
Avez-yous  envie  d*acheter  des  liTres? 

J'ai  envie  d'en  acheter,  mais  je  n'ai 

pas  d'argent 
Avez-vous  pear  de  caaser  les  verres  t 
J'ai  pear  de  les  cesser. 
A-t-il  le  temps  de  travailler  ? 
n  a  le  temps,  mais  il  n'a  pas  envie 
de  travailler. 


Ai-je  raison  d'acheter  nn  cheval  ? 
Vous  n'avez  pas  tort  d'en  acheter 
on. 


EXERCISES. 
39. 
Have  yoa  still  a  mind  to  buy  my  friend^a  horse  1 — I  have  still  a 
mind  to  buy  it ;  but  I  have  no  more  money. — Have  you  time  to 
work  ? — ^I  have  time,  but  no  mind  (pas  envie)  to  work. — Has  your 
brother  time  to  cut  some  sticks  ? — He  has  time  to  cut  some. — Haa 
he  a  mind  to  cut  some  bread  1 — He  has  a  mind  to  cut  some,  but  he 
has  no  kaife.^-Have  you  time  to  cut  some  cheese  1 — ^I  have  time  to 
cat  some. — Has  he^a  desire  {b  cut  the  tree  1— ^He  has  a  desire  to  cut 
it,  bat  he  has  no  time. — Had  the  tailor  time  to  cut  the  cloth  1 — He 
has  time  to  cut  it. — Have  I  time  to  cut  the  trees  ? — You  have  time 
to  cut  them. — Has  the  painter  a  mind  to  buy  a  horse  1 — He  has  a 
mind  to  buy  two. — ^Has  your  captain  time  to  speak  1 — He  has  time 
but  no  desire  to  speak. — ^Are  you  afraid  to  speak  ? — ^I  am  not  afraid, 
but  I  am  ashamed  to  speak. — ^Am  I  right  in  buying  a  gun  ? — You 
are  right  in  baying  one. — ^Is  your  friend  right  in  buying  a  great  ox  1 
— ^He  is  wrong  in  buying  one. — ^Am  I  right  in  buying  little  oxen  1— 
You  are  right  in  baying  some. 
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40. 
Hare  yoa  a  desire  to  speak  1 — ^I  hare  a  desire  bat  I  hare  not  the 
courage  to  speak. — ^HaTO  yoa  the  cooiage  to  cot  yoor  finger ! — ^I 
have  not  the  courage  to  cat  it. — Am  I  right  in  speaking! — ^You  are 
not  wrong  in  ^leaking,  but  yoa  are  wrong  in  catting  my  trees. — ^Has 
the  son  of  your  friend  a  desire  to  buy  one  more  bird  1 — He  has  a  de- 
sire to  buy  one  more. — ^Hare  you  a  desire  to  buy  a  few  more  horses  ? 
-^We  have  a  desire  to  bay  a  few  more,  but  we  haye  no  more  money. 
— ^What  has  our  tailor  a  mind  to  mend  ? — ^He  has  a  mind  to  mend  our 
old  coats. — Has  the  shoemaker  time  to  mend  our  shoes  ? — He  has 
time,  but  he  has  no  mind  to  mend  them. — ^\Vho  has  a  mind  to  mend 
our  hats  1 — ^The  hatter  has  a  mind  to  mend  them. — ^Are  yoa  afraid  to 
look  for  my  horse,  (ckercher  num  ckeval  f) — ^I  am  not  afraid,  but  I 
haye  no  time  to  look  for  it,  (le  chercher.) — ^What  have  you  a  mind  to 
buy  1 — ^We  hare  a  mind  to  buy  something  good,  and  our  neighbors 
have  a  mind  to  buy  something  beautiful. — Are  their  children  afraid 
to  pick  up  some  nails  t — ^They  are  not  afraid  to  pick  up  some. — Have 
you  a  mind  to  break  my  jewel ! — ^I  haye  a  mind  to  pick  it  up,  but 
not  (mats  nan  pas)  to  break  it. — ^Am  I  wrong  in  picking  up  your 
gloyes  ? — ^You  are  not  wrong  in  picking  them  up,  but  you  are  wrong 
in  catting  them. 

Haye  you  the  courage  to  break  these  glasses  1 — ^I  haye  the  cour- 
age, but  I  have  no  mind  to  break  them. — ^\Vho  has  a  mind  to  break 
our  looking-glass ! — Our  enemy  has  a  mind  to  break  it. — Haye  the 
foreigners  a  mind  to  break  our  pistols ! — ^They  haye  a  mind,  but  they 
haye  not  the  courage  to  break  them. — Haye  you  a  mind  to  break  the 
captain's  pistol  ? — I  haye  a  mind,  but  I  am  afraid  to  break  it. — Who 
has  a  mind  to  buy  my  beautiful  dog  ? — Nobody  has  a  mind  to  buy  it. 
— Haye  you  a  mind  to  buy  my  beautiful  trunksi  or  those  of , the 
Frenchman  ? — ^I  haye  a  mind  to  buy  yours,  and  not  (et  non)  those  of 
the  Frenchman. — ^Which  books  has  the  Englishman  a  mind  to  buy  1 
— He  has  a  mind  to  buy  that  which  you  have,  that  which  your  son 
has,  and  that  which  mine  has. — ^Which  gloves  have  you  a  mind  to 
seek  ? — ^I  have  a  mind  to  seek  yours,  mine,  and  our  children's. 
4  42. 

Which  looking-glasses  have  the  enemies  a  desire  to  break  T— 
They  have  a  desire  to  break  tho6e  which  you  have,  those  which  I 
have,  and  those  which  our  children  and  our  friends  have. — Ha*  your 
father  a  desire  to  buy  these  or  those  cakes  t — He  has  a  mind  to  buy 
these. — ^Am  I  right  in  picking  up  your  notes  1— You  are  right  in 
picking  them  up. — Is  the  Italian  right  in  seeking  your  pooket-book  t 
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—He  is  wrong  in  seeking  it. — Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  aoother 
ship  ?-^I  have  a  mind  to  buy  anuiher. — Has  our  enemy  a  mind  to 
buy  one  more  ship  1 — He  has  a  mind  to  buy  several  more,  but  he  is 
afraid  to  buy  some,—  Have  you  two  horses  I — I  have  only  one,  but  I 
have  a  wish  to  buy  one  more. 


EIGHTEENTH  LESSON.—Dix-Aoi/idme  Lepon, 
i  Faire  •  4. 


To  make. 
To  do. 

To  be  wiling. 
To  wish. 


Will  you? 
Are  you  willing? 
Do  you  wish? 
I  will,  I  am  willing,  I  wish. 
Will  b«7   ia  b«  willing?   does  he 

wish? 
He  will,  he  is  willing,  he  wishes. 
We  will,  we  are  willing,  we  wish. 
You  will,  you  are   willing,   you 

wish. 
They  will,  they  are  willing,  they 
wish. 


>Voulez-TOU8T 

Je  veux. 
Veut-il? 

Tl  veut 
Nous  voulons. 
Vous  voulez. 

lis  veulent 


Do  yon  wish  to  make  my  fire  7 
I  am  willing  to  make  it. 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  it 
Does  he  wish  to  buy  your  hone? 
He  wishes  to  buy  it. 


Voulex.vous  faire  mon  feui 
Je  veux  le  Taire. 
Je  no  veux  pas  le  faire. 
Veut-il  acheter  votre  chevalT 
II  veut  Tacheter. 


To  bum. 

Braier  1. 

To  warm. 

CbaufTer  1. 

To  tear. 

D^chirer  1. 

The  broth. 

Le  bouillon. 

My  linen,  (meaning  my 

linen 

Mon  linge,  (is  always 

€lothee,) 

singular.) 

Togo. 

\AUer: 

With  or  at  the  house  of, 

1  Cheg. 

To  or  to  the  house  of. 

To  be. 

EtreK 

oaed  in  tha 
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To  be  with  tfas  man  or  at  tlie 

To  fo  to  the  man  or  to  the 


BIGHTECXTB   LS 
I'  fitni 

I 

I 


Tobe  with  hit  (oae*a)  finend  or  at  hio    fitie  dies  ooa  ami. 

(ooe's)  frieniro  houML  i 

Tofotomy  lathwor  tomy  &ther'o    AUer  ehes  moD  ptaa. 


1 


Atkome. 


To  bo  at 
Togo 


^chesmai 


cfaeii 


hches 


fitio    > 
Alter  y 

£tro 
Aller 
l^tre 
Aller 

aSL  |<*~««- 
£tre  obex  qoolqa'uiL 

Aller  chex  qaelqa'an. 

N'dtie  ches  pemmne. 

To  go  to  no  one,  or  to  no  one's  boose.    N*aller  chex  pemnnow 


To  be  with  me,  or  at  my  hoose. 
To  go  to  me,  or  to  my  booae. 
To  be  with  bim,  or  at  bii  bouse. 
To  go  to  him,  or  to  his  boose. 
To  be  with  ua,  or  at  our  boose. 
To  go  to  na,  or  to  oar  boose. 
To  be  with  yoo,  or  at  yoor  boose. 
To  go  to  yoo,  or  to  yoor  boose. 
To  be  with  them,  or  at  their  booae. 
To  go  to  them,  or  to  their  boose. 
To  be  with  aome  one,  or  at  some  one'i 


To  go  to  some  one,  or  to  aome  one's 

boose. 
To  be  with  no  one,  or  at  no  one's 


At  whose  house 7  With  whom 7  )  ^^^^      ., 
7owAoseAouM7  Tou>hom7     >  ^ 

To  whom  (or  to  whose  boose)  do  yoo  i  Chex  qoi  yoolex-TOos  aller  ? 

wiahtogoT 
I  wish  to  go  to  no  one,  (to  no  one's    Je  no  toox  aller  obex  peiaooB^ 

bouse.)  I 

At  whose  boose  (with  whom)  is  yoor  5  Chex  qui  est  votre  frfere  t 

brother?  ^  Chex  qui  yotre  frbre  est-ilt 

He  is  at  oon,  (with  as.)  I  II  est  cliex  nous. 

Is  be  at  home? 


He  li  not  at  bomow 


(  Est-il  h  la  maison  ? 
^tEst-ilcbexlui? 
j  n  n'est  pas  k  la  maisoik 
^  t  n  n'est  pas  obex  loL 
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Areyoat 

fites-TOOB? 

Tired. 

Fatigue. 

Are  you  tired  ? 

£:tes-yous  fatiga6  7 

I  am  tired. 

Je  suis  fatigue. 

I  am  not  tired. 

Je  ne  suis  pas  fatigotf. 

Iihe? 

Est-il? 

He  is. 

II  est 

We  are. 

Nous  sommes. 

They  are. 

Ilssont 

To  drink. 

Boire*4. 

Where? 

Od? 

What  do  you  wish  to  do  7 

Que  youlez-Tous  faire  7 

What  does  your  brother  wish  to  do  7 

Votre  frtee  que  veut-il  laire  7 

Is  your  father  at  home? 

Votre  p^re  est-il  k  la  maison  7 

What  will  the  Germans  buy  7 

ter? 

They  will  buy  something  good. 

lis  yeulent  acheter  quelque  chose  do 

bon. 

They  wUl  buy  nothiog. 

t  lis  ne  veulent  rien  acheter. 

Do  they  wish  to  buy  a  book? 

Veulent-ils  acheter  un  livre  7 

They  wish  to  buy  one. 

lis  vealent  en  acheter  un. 

Bo  you  wish  to  drink  any  thing  7 

Voulez-vous  boire  quelque  chose  7 

I  do  not  wish  to  drink  any  thing. 

t  Je  ne  veux  rien  boire. 

EXERCISES. 
43. 
Do  you  wish  to  work  1 — ^I  am  willing  to  work,  but  I  am  tired.— 
Bo  you  wish  to  break  my  glasses  ? — ^I  do  not  wish  to  break  them.— • 
Are  you  willing  to  look  for  my  son  7 — I  am  willing  to  look  for  him. 
— ^What  do  you  wish  to  pick  up  7 — I  wish  to  pick  up  that  crown  and 
that  franc. — Do  you  wish  to  pick  up  this  or  that  sou  1 — ^I  wish  to 
pick  up  both. — Does  your  neighbor  wish  to  buy  these  or  those 
combs  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  both  these  and  those. — Does  that  man 
wish  to  cut  your  finger  t — He  does  not  wish  to  cut  mine,  but  his  own. 
— Does  the  painter  wish  to  burn  some  paper  1 — He  wishes  to  bum. 
some. — ^What  does  the  shoemaker  wish  to  mend  7 — He  wishes  to 
mend  our  old  shoes. — ^Does  the  tailor  wish  to  mend  any  thing  7 — He 
wishes  to  mend  some  waistcoats. — ^Is  our  enemy  willing  to  bum  his 
ship  7 — He  is  not  willing  to  bum  his  own,  but  ours. — Do  you  wish 
to  do  any  thing  7— -I  do  not  wish  to  do  any  thing. — ^What  do  you  wish 
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to  do  ? — ^We  wish  to  warm  our  tea  and  our  father's  coffee. — ^Do  you 
wish  to  warm  my  brother's  broth  1 — ^I  am  willing  to  warm  it. — Is 
your  servant  willing  to  make  my  fire  1 — He  is  willing  to  make  it,  but 
he  has  no  time. 

44. 

Do  you  wish  to  speak  1 — ^I  do  wish  to  speak. — ^Is  your  son  willing 
to  work  ? — He  is  not  willing  to  work. — ^What  does  he  wish  to  do  ? — 
He  wishes  to  drink  some  wine. — Do  you  wish  to  buy  any  thing  ? — ^I 
wish  to  buy  something. — What  do  you  wish  to  buy  1 — I  wish  to  buy 
some  jewels. — ^Are  you  willing  to  mend  my  linen  1 — I  am  willing  to 
mend  it. — Who  will  mend  our  son's  stockings  1 — ^We  will  mend 
them. — Does  the  Russian  wish  to  buy  this  or  that  picture  1 — He  will 
buy  neither  this  nor  that. — ^What  does  he  wish  to  buy  ? — He  wishes 
to  buy  some  ships. — Which  looking-glasses  does  the  Englishman 
wish  to  buy  t — He  wishes  to  buy  those  which  the  French  have,  and 
those  which  the  Italians  have. — Does  your  father  wish  to  look  for 
his  umbrella  or  for  his  stick  ? — He  wishes  to  look  for  both. — Do  you 
wish  to  drink  some  wine  ? — I  wish  to  drink  some,  but  I  have  not  any. 
— ^Does  the  sailor  wish  to  drink  some  milk  ? — He  does  not  wish  to 
drink  any,  he  is  not  thirsty. — What  does  the  captain  wish  to  drink  % 
— He  does  not  wish  to  drink  any  thing. — What  does  the  hatter  wish 
to  make  1 — He  wishes  to  make  some  hats. — Does  the  carpenter  wish 
to  make  any  thing  1 — He  wishes  to  make  a  large  ship. — Do  you  wish 
to  buy  a  bird  1 — I  wish  to  buy  several. 

45. 

Does  the  Turk  wish  to  buy  more  guns  than  knives  1 — He  wishes 
to  buy  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — How  many  brooms 
does  your  servant  wish  to  buy  1 — He  wishes  to  buy  three. — Do  you 
wish  to  buy  many  stockings  1 — We  wish  to  buy  only  a  /ew,  but  our 
children  wish  to  buy  a  great  many. — ^Will  your  children  seek  the 
gloves  that  we  have  1 — They  will  not  seek  those  that  you  have,  but 
those  which  my  father  has. — Does  any  one  wish  to  tear  your  coat  % 
— No  one  wishes  to  tear  it. — Who  wishes  to  tear  my  books  1 — Your 
children  wish  to  tear  them. — ^With  whom  is  our  father  1 — He  is  with 
his  friend. — To  whom  do  you  wish  to  go  ? — I  wish  to  go  to  you. — 
Will  you  go  to  my  house  1 — ^I  will  not  go  to  yours  but  to  my  bro- 
ther's.— Does  your  father  wish  to  go  to  his  friend  1 — He  does  not 
wish  to  go  to  his  friend,  but  to  his  neighbor. — At  whose  house  ia 
your  son  ? — He  is  at  our  house. — Will  you  look  for  our  hats  or  for 
those  of  the  Dutch  1 — ^I  will  look  for  neither  yours,  nor  for  those  of 
the  Dutch,  but  I  will  look  for  miae,  and  for  those  of  my  good  fxienda. 
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46. 

Am  I  right  in  warming  yoar  broth  1 — ^Yoa  are  right  in  warming 
it.-r-Is  my  servant  right  in  warming  your  linen  t — He  is  wrong  in 
wanning  it. — ^Is  he  afraid  to  tear  yoor  coat  1 — ^He  is  not  afraid  to 
tear  it,  Irat  to  bum  it. — ^Do  your  children  wish  to  go  to  our  friends  t 
— ^They  do  not  wish  to  go  to  your  friends  but  to  ours. — ^Are  your 
children  at  home  t — They  are  not  at  home,  {chez  eux,)  but  at  their 
neighbors'. — ^Is  the  captain  at  home,  {chez  lui  t) — He  is  not  at  home, 
bat  at  his  brother's. — ^Is  the  foreigner  at  our  brother's  1 — He  is  not 
at  onr  brother's,  but  at  our  father's. — ^At  whose  house  is  the  Eng- 
lishman 1 — ^He  is  at  yours. — ^Is  the  American  (VAmericain)  at  our 
house  ? — No,  Sir,  he  is  not  at  our  house,  but  at  his  friend's. — ^With 
whom  is  the  Italian  1 — He  is  with  nobody ;  he  is  at  home. — ^Do  you 
wish  to  go  home  1 — ^I  do  not  wish  to  go  home  ;  I  wish  to  go  to  the 
son  of  my  neighbor. — ^Is  your  father  at  home  1 — No,  Sir,  he  is  not  at 
home. — With  whom  is  he  ?— He  is  with  the  good  friends  of  our  old 
neighbor. — ^Will  you  go  to  any  one's  house  1 — I  will  go  to  no  one's 
house. 

47. 

Where  is  your  son  1 — He  is  at  home. — ^What  will  he  do  at  home  1 
— He  will  drink  some  good  wine. — Is  your  brother  at  home  1 — He  is 
not  at  home ;  he  is  at  the  foreigner's. — ^What  do  you  wish  to  drink  t 
— ^I  wish  to  drink  some  milk. — ^What  will  the  German  do  at  home  !— 
He  will  work,  and  drink  some  good  wine. — ^What  have  you  at  home  ? 
— ^I  have  nothing  at  home. — Has  the  merchant  a  desire  to  buy  as  much 
sugar  as  tea  1 — He  wishes  to  buy  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 
— Are  you  tired  1 — ^I  am  not  tired. — ^Who  is  tired  1 — My  brother  is 
tired. — Has  the  Spaniard  a  mind  to  buy  as  many  horses  as  asses  1— • 
He  wishes  to  buy  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Do  you  wish 
to  drink  any  thing? — ^I  do  not  wish  to  drink  any  thing. — How  many 
chickens  does  the  cook  wish  to  bay  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  four. — Do 
the  French  wish  to  buy  any  thing  ? — They  do  not  wish  to  buy  any 
thing  ? — Does  the  Spaniard  wish  to  buy  any  thing  1 — He  wishes  to 
buy  something,  but  he  has  no  money. — Do  you  wish  to  go  to  our 
brothers'  1 — I  do  not  wish  to  go  to  their  house,  but  to  their  children's. 
— ^Is  the  Scotchman  at  any  body's  house  ? — He  is  at  nobody's.— 
Where  is  he  ? — He  is  at  his  own  house,  (chez  luu) 
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NINETEENTH  LESSOR, --Dix-neuvihne  Le^an. 


Where  ?  Whither  7  Where  to  7 
To  U,  at  it,  in  it,  there  or  thither. 

To  go  thither. 

To  be  there. 
It  to  it,  it  there  or  thither. 

Oik  7 

Y,  (stands  always  before  the  veib.) 

Yaller*. 

T6tre* 

L'y.  (before  the  verb.) 

To  take,  to  carry. 

To  send. 

To  take,  to  lead,  to  conduct 

Porter  1. 
Envoyer  1. 
Mener  1. 

To  take  it  there  or  thither.   |  L*y  porter. 


Htm,  (object  of  the  verb.) 
Him  there  or  thither. 

To  send  him  thither. 

To  take  him  thither. 

Them  there  or  thither. 
Some  of  it  there  or  thither. 

To  carry  them  thither. 

To  carry  some  thither. 


Le,  (stands  always  before  the  Teifa.) 
L'y,  (before  the  verb.) 
L'y  envoyer. 
L'y  mener.' 


Lee  y,  (before  the  verb.) 

Y  en,  (before  the  verb.) 
Les  y  porter. 

Y  en  porter. 


Will  you  send  him  to  my  father?    I  Voulez-vousreuvoyerchezmonp6re? 

I  will  send  him  thither,  or  to  him.   |  Je  veux  l'y  envoyer. 

Oh».  The  adverb  y  always  stands  before  the  verb,  and  when  there  is  a 
pronoun  like  U,  it,  him,  lea,  them,  it  stands  immediately  before  the  adverb 
y;  but  en,  some  of  it,  stands  after  it,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  above. 

The  physician.  I  Le  m^decin. 

To  come.  Venir  •  2. 


When? 

Quand? 

Deroain. 

To-day. 

Aujourd'huL 

Somewhere  or  whither,  anywhere 

or  whither. 
Nowhere,  not  anywhere. 
Do  you  wish  to  go  any  whither  ? 
I  wish  to  go  some  whither. 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  any  whither. 


Qaelqne  part. 

Ne — nulle  part. 
Voulez-vous  aller  quelqne  part  t 
Je  veux  aller  quelque  part 
Je  ne  veox  aller  nolle  part. 
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To  write. 
M  what  o'doek? 
At  one  o'clock. 
At  two  o'clock. 


A  quelle  beure  7* 
A  one  heiue. 
A  deux  henrea. 


Half: 

The  quarter. 
At  half  past  one. 
At  a  quarter  post  onei 
At  a  quarter  past  twa 
At  a  quarter  to  one. 
At  twelve  o'clock. 
At  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  (mid- 
night) 


Demi ;  feminine,  demia 

Le  quart. 

A  une  heure  et  demie.* 

A  une  heure  et  quart 

A  deux  heuree  et  quazt 

A  une  heore  moina  un  quart 

A  midL 

A  minuit 

Moina,  (comparative  of  peu,  little.) 


EXERCISES. 
48. 
Do  you  wish  to  go  home  1 — ^I  wish  to  go  thither. — Does  your  son 
wish  to  go  to  my  house  1 — He  wishes  to  go  there. — ^Is  your  brother 
&t  home  1 — He  is  there. — Whither  do  you  wish  to  go  1 — I  wish  to  go 
home. — Do  your  children  wish  to  go  to  my  house  ? — ^They  do  not  wish 
to  go  there. — To  whom  will  you  take  (porter)  this  note  ? — I  will  take 
It  to  my  neighbor's. — Will  your  servant  take  my  note  to  your  father  ? 
— He  will  take  it  there. — Will  your  brother  carry  my  guns  to  the 
Russian  1 — He  will  carry  them  thither. — To  whom  do  our  enemies 
wish  to  carry  our  pistols  ? — They  wish  to  carry  them  to  the  Turks. 
— ^Whither  will  the  shoemaker  carry  my  shoes  ? — He  will  carry  them 
to  your  house. — ^Will  he  carry  them  home  1 — He  will  not  carry  them 
thither. — ^Will  you  come  to  me  ? — I  will  not  come  {alter)  there. — 
Whither  do  you  wish  to  go  ? — I  wish  to  go  to  the  good  English.-^ 
Will  the  good  Italians  go  to  our  house  1 — ^They  will  not  go  thither.— 
Whither  do  they  wish  to  go  1 — ^They  will  go  no  whither. 

49. 
Will  you  take  your  son  to  my  house  1 — ^I  will  not  take  him  to  your 
house,  but  to  the  captain's. — ^When  will  you  take  him  to  the  captain's  1 — 

'  Heure,  hour,  is  a  feminine  noun.  This  clan  of  nouns  will  be  spoken  of 
hereafter.  For  the  present  the  learner  has  only  to  write  them  as  he  sees 
them  written  in  the  lessons. 

'  The  adjective  demie  is  here  in  the  feminine  gender,  agreeing  with  the 
feminine  noun  heure.  But  when  this  adjective  precedes  the  noun,  it  does 
not  agree  with  it  in  gender  and  number,  as :  une  demi-heure,  half  an  hour. 
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I  win  take  him  there  to-monov. — ^Do  yoa  wish  to  take  my  children 
to  the  physician  1 — ^I  will  take  them  thither. — When  will  yoa  take 
them  thither? — ^I  will  take  them  thither  to-day. — ^At  what  o'clock 
will  you  take  them  thither  t — ^At  hair-past  two. — ^When  will  yoa  send 
yoor  serrant  to  the  physician ! — ^I  will  send  him  there  to>day. — ^At 
what  o'clock ! — ^At  a  qoarter  past  ten. — ^Will  yoa  go  any  whither  ? — 
I  will  go  some  whither. — ^Whither  will  yoa  go? — ^I  wit!' go  to  the 
Scotchman. — ^Will  the  Irishman  come  to  yoa  \ — ^He  will  come  to  me. 
— Will  yoor  son  go  to  any  one  ! — He  will  go  to  some  one. — To  whom 
does  he  wish  to  go  ? — ^He  wishes  to  go  to  his  friends. — ^Will  the 
Spaniards  go  any  whither ! — ^They  will  go  no  whither. — ^Will  oar 
friend  go  to  any  one  ? — ^He  will  go  to  no  one. 

50. 
When  will  yon  take  yonr  youth  to  the  painter  1 — I  will  take  him 
thither  to-day. — ^Whither  will  he  carry  these  birds  1 — He  will  carry 
them  no  whither. — ^\Vill  yoa  take  the  physician  to  this  man  ! — I  will 
take  him  there. — When  will  the  physician  go  to  your  brother  ? — He 
will  go  there  to-day. — W^ill  yoa  send  a  serrant  to  mc  1 — I  will  send 
one  there. — ^NVill  yon  send  a  child  to  the  painter ! — I  will  not  send 
one  thither. — ^With  whom  is  the  captain  T — He  is  with  nobody. — Has 
your  brother  time  to  come  to  my  house  t — He  has  no  time  to  come 
(aUer)  there. — ^Will  the  Frenchman  write  one  more  note  1 — He  will 
write  one  more. — Has  your  friend  a  mind  to  write  as  many  notes  as 
I ! — He  has  a  mind  to  write  quite  as  many. — ^To  whose  house  does 
he  wish  to  send  them  ? — He  will  send  them  to  his  friends'. — ^Who 
wishes  to  write  little  notes  1 — ^The  young  man  wishes  to  write  some. 
— ^Do  you  wish  to  carry  many  books  to  my  father's  1 — I  will  only 
carry  a  few  thither. 

51. 
Will  you  send  one  more  trunk  to  our  friend  ? — ^I  will  send  several 
more  there. — How  many  more  hats  does  the  hatter  wish  to  send  ?^ 
He  wishes  to  send  six  more. — Will  the  tailor  send  as  many  shoes  as 
the  shoemaker? — He  will  send  fewer. — Has  your  son  the  courage  to 
go  to  the  captain  1 — He  has  the  courage  to  go  there,  but  he  has  no 
time. — Do  you  wish  to  buy  as  many  dogs  as  horses  1 — ^I  will  buy 
more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — ^At  what  o'clock  do  you  wish 
to  send  your  serrant  to  the  Dutchman's  1 — I  w^ill  send  him  thither  at 
a  quarter  to  six. — ^At  what  o'clock  is  your  father  at  home  ? — He  is  at 
home  at  twelre  o'clock. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  friend  wish  to 
write  his  notes  1 — He  will  write  them  at  midnight. — ^Are  you  afraid 
to  go  to  the  captain  % — I  am  not  afraid,  but  ashamed  to  go  there. 
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To,  meaning  in  order  to. 
To  see. 
Rave  you  any  money  to  bay  bread  ? 

I  bare  some  to  buy  wme. 

Will  you  go  to  your  brotber  in  order 

to  MO  him? 
I  have  no  time  to  go  there  to  see 

Has  yonr  brother  a  knife  to  cut  his 
bread? 
'  He  has  none  to  cut  it 


Pour. 

Voir*  3. 

Avez-Tous  de  I'argent  pour  acheter 

du  pain  ? 
J*en  ai  pour  en  acheter. 
Voulez-vous  aller  chez  yotre  fr^re 

pour  le  voir  7 
Je  n'ai  pas  le  temps  d'y  aller  pour  le 

voir. 
Votre  fr^re  a-t-il  un  couteau  pour 

couper  son  pain  ? 
D  n'en  a  pas  pour  le  couper. 


To  sweep. 

Balayer  1. 

To  kill. 

Tuer  1. 

To  salt 

Saler  1. 

To  be  able,  (caiL)    \ 

Pottcoir  •  3. 

Can  yon  t  or  an  you  able  ? 

Pouvez-vous  ? 

I  can,  or  I  am  able. 

Je  peux,  (or  je  puis.)* 

I  cannot,  I  am  not  able. 

Je  ne  peux  pas,  (or  je  ne  puis.) 

Can  he,  or  is  he  able  ? 

Peut-il? 

He  can,  he  is  able. 

Upeut 

He  cannot,  he  is  unable. 

11  ne  peut  pas. 

We  can,  we  are  able. 

Nous  pouYons. 

You  can,  you  are  able. 

Vous  pouvez. 

They  can,  they  are  able. 

lis  peuvent 

Me. 

Met  (direct  object  or  accusative.) 

Him. 

Ley  (direct  object  or  accusative.) 

To  see  me. 

Me  voir. 

To  see  him. 

Le  voir. 

To  see  the  man. 

Voir  rhomme. 

To  kill  him. 

Le  tuer. 

^  Je  puis  m  more  m  use  than  je  peux,  which  should  not  be  used  in  an 
mtenogative  sentence.  Say,  therefore,  puie-je?  and  not  peux-je?  Of 
whMh  hereailer.    (See  Lesson  XXVIIL) 
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To. 

To  the  or  at  the. 


To  the  friend. 
To  the  man. 
To  the  captain. 
To  the  book. 


P/uro/. 
To  the  friends. 
To  the  men. 
To  the  captaina 
To  the  books. 


To  him,  to  her. 
To  me. 

To  speak  to  me. 

To  Bpeak  to  him,  (to  her.) 

To  write  to  him,  (to  her.) 

To  write  to  me. 

To  speak  to  the  man. 

To  speak  to  the  captain. 

To  write  to  the  captain. 

Can  you  write  to  me? 

I  can  write  to  you. 

Can  the  roan  speak  to  you  7 

He  can  speak  to  me. 

Will  you  write  to  your  brother  7 

I  will  write  to  him. 

The  basket 
The  carpet 
The  floor. 
The  cat 


Will  you  send  the  book  to  the  man  7 

I  will  send  it  to  him. 

When  will  you  send  it  to  him  7 

I  will  Bend  it  to  him  to-morrow. 


Istpenon. 
3d      " 


To  me.     Me, 
To  him,  Him, 


Au,  plur.  aux,  (see 

Singitlar, 
A  TamL 
A  Thomme. 
^u  capitaine, 
Au  livre. 


IX. 

PlureL 
Aux  amis. 
Aux  hommes. 
Aux  capitaineiL 
Auxlivres. 


I  Lui,  (indirect  object  or  datiTe.) 
Jfs. 


Me  parier. 

Lui  parier. 

Lui  ^crire. 

M'^crire. 

Parier  &  I'homme. 

Parier  au  capitaine. 

ficrire  au  capitaine. 


Pouvez-Tons  m'^criro? 
Je  peux  Tous  6crire. 
L'homme  peut-il  vous  parier? 
II  pout  me  parier. 
Voulez-vous  ^crire  2l  votre  fitoo? 
Je  Teux  lui  6crire. 


Le  panier. 
Le  tapis. 
Le  plancher. 
Le  chat 


yoolez-vons    envoyer    le    Hwe    d 

Vhomme? 
Je  yeux  le  lui  envoyer. , 
Quand-voulez-Yous  U  lui  envoyer? 
Je  veux  le  lui  envoyer  domain. 


Singular. 
Indirect  object  Direct  ohjeei 

or  Dative,  or  Aeeueativo. 

Me  or  d  moL  Me  or  moL 

Lui — dluL  Xe  *-  luu 
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lit  petMUi, 

To  fu,        Vm. 

2d      « 

To  yotf.      You. 

3d       « 

To  ihem.    Them, 

Nou»  or  d  nous.  Nouo, 
Votu  —  d  VOU9,  Vouo. 
Ltwr  —  deux,  Leooreux. 


Obo,  Me,  lui,  for  the  indirect  objA^t,  and  me,  U,  for  the  direct  dgecti 
•Iwmy*  piecede  the  verb ;  while  d  mot,  a  lui,  for  the  indirect  object,  and 
MM,  /tn,  for  the  direct  object,  always  follow  it.  The  same  10  the  case  with 
nouM  and  d  noiw,  voue  and  d  vous,  ieur  and  d  eux,  lee  and  eux,    Ex. 


Does  he  wish  to  apeak  to  yon  ? 

He  does  not  wish  to  epeak  to  me,  but 

to  you. 
Do  yoa  wish  to  write  to  him  7 
I  do  not  wish  to  write  to  him,  bat  to 

his  brother. 


Veut-il  voos  parler? 

II  ne  veut  pes  parier  k  moi, 

VOUfl. 

Voulez-vous  lui  ^crire  7 
Je  ne  veuz  pas  ^rire  k  lui, 
son  frtoe. 


mk 
k 


Tbe  foUowmg  is  the  order  in  which  the  personal  prononns  must  be  placed 

in  the  sentence  »— 

Singular,                     Plural, 

Svngulier                     Pluriel 

It  to  me,                   them  to  me. 

tMele,                       tmeles. 

It  to  him,                   them  to  him.  • 

Le  lui,                           les  luL 

It  to  US,                     them  to  us. 

tNonsle,                     t  nous  les; 

It  to  yoa,                   them  to  you. 

tVousle,                     t  voos  les. 

It  to  them,                 them  to  them. 

Le  Ieur,                        les  Ieur. 

WhAn  win  yoa  send  me  the  basket? 

Quand    ▼oulez-vous    m'enyoyer    le 

panier? 

I  win  send  it  to  yoa  to-day. 

Je  yeox  wnu  fenyoyer  aujomd'haL 

In  the  following  manner  the  relative 

)  pronoun  en,  some  of  it,  is  placed  with 

regard  to  the  personal  pronoun  :-^ 

Some  to  me. 

tM'en. 

Some  to  him,  (to  her.) 

t  Lui  en. 

Some  to  08. 

t  Nous  en. 

Some  to  you. 

tVousen. 

Some  to  them. 

tLeur  en. 

Togiye. 

Donner  L 

To  lend. 

Prtter  1. 

Are  70a  wining  to.  giye  m 

bread? 

I  am  willing  to  giye  yoa  some. 
Will  3roa  lend  some  money  to  my 
'  bniCher? 
I  will  lend  some  to  Um. 


Voulex-yoos  me  donner  du  pahit 

Je  yeox  voug  en  donner. 
Voulez-yoos  prftter  de  I'aigent  k  n 

tknt 
Je  yeox  hU  en  pi^ter. 
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r.   4   £   i   i 

they, 
them, 
them, 
them. 
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abject 
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KXERCISES. 
53. 

Has  the  carpenter  money  enough  to  boy  a  hammer  t — He  haa 
enough  of  it  to  buy  one. — Has  the  captain  money  enough  to  buy  a 
ship  1 — He  has  not  enough  to  buy  one. — Has  the  peasant  a  desire  to 
buy  some  bread  ? — He  has  a  desire  to  buy  some,  but  he  has  not  mo- 
ney enough  to  buy  some. — Has  your  son  paper  to  write  a  note  ?— 
Hti  has  not  any  to  write  one. — Have  you  time  to  see  my  brother  1 — 
I  have  no  time  to  see  him. — ^Does  your  father  wish  to  see  me  ? — He 
does  not  wish  to  see  you. — Has  your  servant  a  broom  to  sweep  the 
floor  ? — He  has  one  to  sweep  it. — Is  be  willing  to  sweep  it  1 — He  is 
willing  to  sweep  it. — Has  the  sailor  money  to  boy  some  chocolate  < — 
He  has  none  to  buy  any. — Has  your  cook  money  to  buy  some  beef  1 
—He  has  some  to  buy  some. — Has  he  money  to  buy  some  chickens  ? 
^He  has  some  to  buy  some. — Have  you  salt  enough  to  salt  my 
beef? — I  have  enough  to  salt  it. — ^Will  your  friend  come  to  my  house 
in  order  to  see  me  t — He  will  neither  come  (aller)  to  your  house  nor 
see  you. — Has  your  neighbor  a  desire  to  kill  his  horse  ? — He  has  no 
desire  to  kill  it. — ^Will  you  kill  your  friends  1 — ^I  will,  kill  only  my 
enemies. 

53. 

Can  you  cut  me  some  bread  1 — I  can  cut  you  some. — ^Have  you  a 
knife  to  cut  me  some  1 — I  have  one. — Can  you  mend  my  gloves  ? — 
I  can  mend  them,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  do  it. — Can  the  tailor  make 
me  a  coat  ? — He  can  make  you  one. — ^Will  yon  speak  to  the  physi- 
cian 1 — I  will  speak  to  him. — Does  your  son  wish  to  see  me  in  order 
to  speak  to  mel-^He  wishes  to  see  you  in  order  to  give  you  s 
crown. — Does  he  wish  to  kill  me  1 — He  does  not  wish  to  kill  you ; 
be  only  wishes  to  see  you. — Does  the  son  of  our  old  friend  wish  to 
kill  an  ox  ! — He  wishes  to  kill  two. — ^Who  has  a  mind  to  kill  our 
cat  1 — Our  neighbor's  boy  has  a  mind  to  kill  it. — How  much  money 
can  you  send  me  1 — I  can  send  you  twenty  francs. — ^Will  you  send 
me  my  carpet  T — ^I  will  send  it  to  you. — Will  you  send  the  shoe- 
maker any  thing,  {quelque  chose  au  cordonnier  f) — I  will  send  him 
my  shoes. — ^Will  you  send  him  your  coats  1 — No.  I  will  send  them 
to  the  tailor. — Can  the  tailor  send  me  my  coat  ^gftie  cannot  send  it 
you. — ^Are  your  children  able  to  write  to  me  ? — ^They  are  able  to 
write  to  you. — Will  you  lend  me  your  basket  1 — ^I  will  lend  it  you. 

54. 

Have  yon  a  glass  to  drink  your  wine  ? — ^I  have  one,  but  I  have  no 
wine ;  I  have  only  tea. — Will  you  give  me  money  to  buy  some  1 — I 
win  give  yoa  some,  but  I  have  only  a  little. — ^Will  you  give  me  that 
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which  (ce  que)  you  have  1 — ^I  will  give  it  you. — Can  you  drink  as 
much  wine  as  milkl — ^I  can  drink  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — 
Has  our  neighbor  any  wood  to  make  a  fire,  (dufeu  t) — He  has  some  to 
make  one,  {pour  en /aire,)  but  he  ha^  no  money  to  buy  bread  and  but- 
ter.— ^Are  you  willing  to  lend  him  some  ? — ^I  am  willing  to  lend  him 
some. — Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  German  ^ — I  wish  to  speak  to 
him. — ^Where  is  he  t — He  is  with  the  son  of  the  American,  (de 
VAm6ricain.) — Does  the  German  wish  to  speak  to  me  t — He  wishes 
to  speak  to  you. — ^Does  he  wish  to  speak  to  my  brother  or  to  yours  t — 
He  wishes  to  speak  to  both. — Can  the  children  of  our  neighbor  work  ? 
—They  can  work,  but  they  will  not. 

55. 

Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  children  of  the  Dutchman  t — ^I  wish 
to  speak  to  them. — ^What  will  you  give  them ! — I  will  give  them 
good  cakes. — ^Will  you  lend  them  any  thing  1 — I  am  willing  to  lend 
them  something,  but  I  cannot  lend  them  any  thing  ;  I  have  nothing. 
— Has  the  cook  some  more  salt  to  salt  the  beef  t — He  has  a  little 
more. — Has  he  some  more  rice  ? — He  has  a  great  deal  more. — Will 
he  give  me  some  t — He  will  give  you  some. — Will  he  give  some  to 
my  little  boys  ? — He  will  give  them  some. — Will  he  kill  this  or  that 
chicken  ! — He  will  neither  kill  this  nor  that. — Which  ox  will  he  kill  1 
— He  will  kill  that  of  the  good  peasant. — ^Will  he  kill  this  or  that  ox  ? 
— He  will  kill  both. — ^Who  will  send  us  biscuits  ?— The  baker  wiU 
send  you  some. — Have  you  any  thing  to  (4)  do ! — ^I  have  nothing 
to  do. 

56. 

What  has  your  son  to  (a)  do  1 — He  has  to  write  to  his  good  friends 
and  to  the  captains. — To  whom  do  you  wish  to  speak  ? — I  wish  to 
speak  to  the  Italians  and  to  the  French. — Do  you  wish  to  give  them 
some  money  1 — ^I  wish  to  give  them  some. — Do  you  wish  to  give 
this  man  some  bread ! — I  wish  to  give  him  some. — Will  you  give 
him  a  coat  t — I  will  give  him  one. — ^Will  your  friends  give  me  some 
coffee  t — They  will  give  you  some. — ^Will  you  lend  me  your  books  t 
—I  will  lend  them  to  you. — ^Will  you  lend  your  neighbors  your  mat- 
tress t — I  will  not  lend  it  to  them. — ^Will  yon  lend  them  your  looking- 
glass  t — ^I  will  lend  it  to  them. — ^To  whom  (d  gut)  wiU  you  lend 
your  umbrellas  t — ^I  will  lend  them  to  my  friends. — ^To  whom  (d  qui) 
does  your  friend  wish  to  lend  his  linen !— He  will  lend  it  to  nobody. 
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TWENTY-FIRST  LESSON.— Fti^/  el  uniime  Le^on. 


To  whom? 

WhamT 
Wkatr 


A  qui  T  (a  quMtmn  followed  by  Um 

object  indirect  in  the  dative.) 
Forpenone:  qui? 
For  things:  qiie  ?  qwnf 


THE  FOUR  CASRfl  OF  THE  nTTKRROOATITK  PROFOUKS : 


Sabjeet 


[who? 
Nominative.  ) 

•  w  -A  •  J-  1  Of  whom, 
^^  "lit"  I     (««-»» 
Gemtive.     J    ^j^^ 


Qui?  WU?'-que?  Quoi?  What? 
For  pertonM. 


What? 


Of  what, 

(alto, 
from 
what?) 


^L^  ^WK^iT'  Towhat? 
Dative.        S^*^^^ 


Qui? 


De  qui? 


A  qui? 


For  thtngi. 
que?  qnoi? 

deqadl 
iqooi? 


que?  qnoi? 


Object    di-) 

lect  or  Ac  V  Whom?         What?       Qui? 

cosative.       } 

Qui  ?  who  ?  haa  no  plural,  and  alwaye  refen  to  persona,  without  distinc- 
tion of  sex,  88  who  in  English. 

Que  ?  and  quoi  ?  What  ?  have  no  plural,  and  always  relate  to  things. 

Obt,  A.  Always  use  que  for  things  before  a  verb,  and  never  quoi  as  the 
•nbject  and  object  direct  or  accusative. 


To  answer. 
To  answer  the  man. 
To  answer  the  men. 


R^pondre  4 
R^pondre  h  Thomme. 
R^pondre  auz  hommes. 


Obo.  B.    There  are  many  verbs  in  English  after  which  the  preposition 
to  may  or  may  not  be  expressed ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  French,  where 
to,  d,  must  be  expressed. 
To  whom  do  you  wish  to  answer?  |  A  qui  vouIex-Tous  r6pondre? 
I  wish  to  answer  to  my  brother.       Je  veux  r^pondre  R  mon  Mtn* 
To  answer  him.  I  Lui  r6pondre. 

To  answer  them.  |  Leur  r^pondre. 


To  answer  the  note. 
To  answer  it 


JR^pondre  an  billet 
Yr6pondre» 
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To  it,  to  them. 
To  answer  the 
To  anifwer  them. 

Wni  yon  answer  my  note? 

I  will  answer  it 


R^poadre  aux  billets. 

Y  r^pondre. 

Voulez-Tous  r^pondre  k  roon  billet  ? 

Je  yeiii  y  r^pondre. 


The  play,  the  theatre. 

Le  theatre. 

ThebaiL 

LebaL 

Singular. 

Plural 

To  or  at  the  play- 

Au  \Mkiiti 

auz  th44treaL 

To  or  at  the  ball. 

Aubal, 

aux  bals. 

To  or  at  the  garden. 

Au  jardin, 

auxianiin& 

The  storehouse, 

1 

The  magazine, 

•>  Le  magasiu. 

The  warehouse. 

1 

The  coanting-house. 

Le  comptoir. 

The  market 

Le  niarch^. 

There,  thither. 

y. 

To  go  there,  thither. 

Yaller. 

To  be  there. 

Y  itre. 

Do  yoa  wish  to  go  to  Uie  play? 

Voulez-Tous  aller 

an  th^treT 

I  wish  to  go  there. 

Je  veux  y  aller. 

Is  your  brother  at  the  play? 

Voire  fr6re  est-il 

auth^JLtre? 

He  is  there. 

11  y  est 

He  is  not  there. 

11  u'y  est  pas. 

When  is  he? 

OtL  est-il? 

In. 

Is  your  father  in  his  garden  ? 
He  is  there. 

Where  is  the  merchant? 
He  is  m  his  stonhonse. 


DanM. 

Votre  pbre  est-il  dans  son  jarfisl 

II  y  est 

On  est  le  marehand? 

Od  le  marehand  est-il  ? 

II  est  dans  son  magasin. 


What  have  you  to  do? 
I  have  nothing  to  do. 
What  has  the  man  to  drink  ? 
He  has  nothing  to  drink. 
Haye  yon  any  thing  to  do  ? 
I  have  to  answer  a  note. 
I  have  to  speak  to  yonr  biotbas 


Qu'avez-Tous  k  faire  7 

Je  n'ai  rien  ^  fsiire. 

L'homme  qu'a-t*il  h  boire? 

II  n'a  rien  h  boire. 

Avez-Tons  quelqne  chose  i  fairs  I 

J*ai  t  r^pondre  4  on  billet 

J'ai  k  parier  k  votra  Crtrs. 
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EXERCISES. 
67. 

"Win  you  write  to  me ! — ^I  will  write  to  yon. — ^Will  yon  write  to 
the  Inlian  1 — I  will  write  to  him. — ^WUl  your  brother  write  to  the 
English  1 — ^He  will  write  to  them,  but  they  have  no  mind  to  answer 
him. — Will  you  answer  your  friend  t — ^I  will  answer  him. — But 
whom  will  yon  answer ! — ^I  wOl  answer  my  good  father. — ^Will  you 
not  answer  your  good  friends? — I  wiU  answer  them. — ^Who  will 
write  to  you  1 — ^The  Russian  wishes  to  write  to  me. — ^WiU  you  an- 
swer him ! — ^I  will  not  answer  him. — ^Who  will  write  to  our  friends  ? 
— ^Tbe  children  of  our  neighbor  will  write  to  them. — ^Will  they  an- 
swer them  1 — They  will  answer  them. — ^To  whom  do  you  wish  to 
write  1 — ^I  wish  to  write  to  the  Russian. — ^Will  he  answer  you  t — He 
wishes  to  answer  me,  but  he  cannot. — Can  the  Spaniards  answer 
OS  1 — ^They^Bannot  answer  us,  but  we  can  answer  them. — ^To  whom 
do  you  wish  to  send  this  note  ? — I  will  send  it  to  the  joiner. 

68. 

What  hare  you  to  do  ? — I  have  to  write. — ^What  have  you  to 
write  t — ^I  have  to  write  a  note. — ^To  whom  1 — To  the  carpenter. — 
What  has  your  father  to  drink  ? — ^He  has  to  drink  some  good  wine.— 
Has  your  servant  any  thing  to  drink  ? — He  has  to  drink  some^ea. — 
What  has  the  shoemaker  to  do  1— He  has  to  mend  my  shoee.^What 
have  you  to  mendT — I  have  to  mend  my  thread  stockings. — ^To 
whom  have  fim  to  speak  ? — ^I  have  to  speak  to  the  captain. — When 
will  you  speak  to  him  1 — ^To-day. — ^Where  will  you  speak  to  him  ? — 
At  his  house. — ^To  whom  has  your  brother  to  speak  1 — He  has  to 
speak  to  your  son. — What  has  the  Englishman  to  do  ^ — ^He  has  to 
answer  a  note. — ^Which  note  has  he  to  answer  1 — He  has  to  answer 
that  of  the  good  German. — Have  I  to  answer  the  note  of  the  French- 
man 1 — ^You  have  to  answer  it. — ^Which  note  have  you  to  answer  t 
^-I  have  to  answer  that  of  my  good  friend. — Has  your  father  to  an- 
swer a  note  1 — ^He  has  to  answer  one,  (d  un  billet.) — ^Who  has  to  an- 
swer notes  t— Our  children  have  to  answer  a  few. — ^Will  you  answer 
the  notes  of  the  merchants  ? — ^I  will  answer  them. — ^Will  your  bro- 
ther answer  this  or  that  note  t — ^He  will  answer  neither  this  nor  that. 
— ^WiU  any  one  answer  my  note  ? — No  one  will  answer  it. 

69. 

Which  notes  will  your  father  answer  ? — He  will  answer  only  those 
of  his  good  friends. — ^Will  he  answer  my  note  ? — He  will  answcnr  it. 
— Have  you  to  answer  any  one  ? — I  have  to  answer  no  one. — Who 
win  answer  my  notes  ? — ^Tour  friends  will  answer  them. — Have  you 
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a  mind  to  go  to  the  ball  t — ^I  haye  a  mind  to  go  there. — When  will 
yon  go  there  ?— To-day. — ^At  what  o^clock?—- At  half-past  ten.^- 
When  will  you  take  your  boy  to  the  play ! — ^I  will  take  him  there  to- 
morrow.^At  what  o'clock  will  you  take  him  there ! — ^At  a  quarter 
to  Bix.^Where  is  your  son  t— He  is  at  the  play.— Is  your  friend  at 
the  ball  t — He  is  there. — ^Where  is  the  merchant  ? — He  is  at  his 
counting-house. — ^Where  do  you  wish  to  take  me  to  ? — ^I  wish  to  take 
you  to  my  warehonse.^-Where  does  your  cook  wish  to  go  to  t — He 
wishes  to  go  to  the  market. — ^Is  your  brother  at  the  market  1 — ^He  is 
not  there.^-Where  is  he  1 — He  is  in  his  magazine. 

r  Where  is  the  Dutchman ! — He  is  in  his  garret. — ^Will  yon  come 
to  me  in  order  to  go  to  the  play  ? — ^I  will  come  {aUer)  to  you,  but  I 
have  no  mind  to  go  to  the  play. — ^Where  is  the  Irishman  \ — He  is  at 
the  market. — ^To  which  theatre  do  you  wish  to  go  1 — I  wish  to  go  to 
that  of  the  French. — ^WiU  yon  go  to  my  garden  or  to  that  of  the 
Scotchman  ? — ^I  will  go  neither  to  yours  dor  to  that  of  the  Scotch- 
man ;  I  wish  to  go  to  that  of  the  lulian. — Does  the  phyMcian  wish 
to  go  to  our  storehouses  or  to  those  of  the  Dutch  1 — He  will  go  nei- 
ther to  yours  nor  to  those  of  the  Dutch,  but  to  those  of  the  French. — 
What  do  you  wish  to  buy  at  the  market  1 — ^I  wish  to  buy  a  basket 
and  some  carpets. — ^Where  will  you  take  them  to  1 — ^I  will  take  them 
home. 

61. 

How  many  carpets  do  you  wish  to  buy  t — ^I  wish  to  buy  two. — ^To 
whom  do  you  wish  to  give  them  1 — ^I  will  give  them  to  my  servant. 
— ^Has  he  a  mind  to  sweep  the  floor  ? — ^He  has  a  mind  to  do  it,  but  he 
has  no  time. — ^Have  the  English  many  storehouses  \ — ^They  have 
many. — Have  the  French  as  many  dogs  as  cats  \ — ^They  have  more 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Have  you  many  guns  in  your 
warehouses  \ — ^We  have  many  there,  but  we  have  but  little  corn. — 
Do  you  \vish  to  see  our  guns  ?— I  will  go  into  your  warehouses  in 
order  to  see  them. — ^Do  you  wish  to  buy  any  thing  ? — I  do  wish  to 
buy  something. — ^What  do  you  wish  to  buy! — ^I  wish  to  buy  a 
pocket-book,  a  looking-glass,  and  a  pistol. — ^Where  will  you  buy  your 
trunk  t— I  wiU  buy  it  at  the  market. — Have  you  as  much  wine  as 
tea  in  your  storehouses  t — ^We  have  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. — ^Who  wishes  to  tear  my  linen  \ — No  one  wishes  to  tear  it. 

63. 

Will  the  English  givens  some  bread  1— They  will  give  you  some. 
— ^Will  they  give  us  as  much  butter  as  bread  ? — ^They  will  give  you 
more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — ^Will  you  give  this  man  a 
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tnxio  f-*-I  win  give  him  serenl. — How  manj  francs  will  yon  give 
himi — I  will  give  him  Hre, — ^What  will  the  French  lend  us?^ 
Thej  will  lend  ns  many  books. — Have  you  time  to  write  to  the  mer- 
chant 1 — ^I  wish  to  write  to  him,  but  I  have  no  time  to-day. — ^When 
will  yon  answer  the  German  % — I  will  answer  him  to-morrow. — At 
what  o'clock  t — ^At  eight. — Where  does  the  Spaniard  wish  to  go  to  t 
— ^He  wishes  to  go  no  whither. — Does  your  servant  wish  to  warm 
my  broth  1 — He  wishes  to  warm  it. — ^Is  he  willing  to  make  my  fire  1 
— ^He  is  willing  to  make  it. — ^Where  does  the  baker  wish  to  go  to  !— 
He  wishes  to  go  to  the  wood. — ^Where  is  the  youth  t — He  is  at  the 
play. — ^Who  is  at  the  captain's  ball  1 — Our  children  and  our  friends 
are  there. 


TWENTY-SECOND  LESSON. -^Vingt^euxUme  Le^on. 

Sing. 

Plvr. 

To  or  at  the  cdmer. 

An  coin, 

anx  coins. 

To  or  4K  the  hole. 

Autrou, 

anx.tnms,  (Seen. 
l.Lais.IX.) 

Inthehole,intheholea 

Dans  le  tron. 

dans  les  tronsL 

To  or  of  the  bottom. 

An  fond. 

To  or  a<  the  bottom  of  the  bag. 

Au  fond  du  sac. 

At  the  comer  of  the  fire. 

An  coin  du  feu. 

To  or  a<  the  end. 

Aubout 

To  the  end  of  the  road. 

Au  bout  du  ohemin. 

To  the  end  of  the  rondi. 

Au  bout  ^  chemins. 

The  road. 

Le  chemin. 

To  §end  for. 

Envoyer  ehereher. 

To  go  for,  to  fetch. 

AUer  ehereher. 

Will  yon  send  for  some  wine? 

Voulez-voos   env 

vin? 
Je  veux  en  envoy 

oyer   ehereher   dn 

I  win  send  for  some. 

er  ehereher. 

Will  your  boy  go  for  some  bread  ? 

Votre  gar9on  veut-il  aller  cherchor 

du  pain? 

He  will^not  go  for  any. 

11  ne  veut  pas  en 

aller  ehereher. 

I  will  send  for  the  physician. 

Je  veux  envoyer 

cin- 
Je  veux  Tenvoyer 

ehereher  le  m6de- 

I  will  send  for  him. 

chercher. 

He  will  send  for  my  brothera 

Be  win  send  for  them. 

n  veut  les  envoyer  ehereher. 
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Iwil«^iari 
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WhaibmTeyoatodoT 

I  have  to  go  to  the  maiket 

What  have  yoa  to  dfinkY 

Wo  haw  to  drink  ■omo  good  wino. 

Ton  have  to  mend  your  itockingBi 


Tkeyhme. 
What  iUoe  ike  men  to  dot 
They  hare  to  go  to  the  stozehonie. 


Thki  evening,  (to-night) 
In  the  eyening. 
This  morning. 
In  the  morning. 

Now,  at  present 

Theu. 
Thou  haat— 4hou  art 
Art  thou  fatigued? 
I  am  not  fatigaed. 
Are  the  men  tired  7 


Vonlex-Toai   envoyer  cihercher  dea 

TerresT 
Je  veox  en  enyoyer  cfaerchei: 


Qa'aTez-vooB  it  faire? 

J'ai  4  aller  au  march6. 

Qa'aTez-TooB  H  boire  ? 

NooB  avons  k  boire  de  bon  Tin. 

VoiiB  avez  k  raccommoder  tos  b 


lUonL 

Lee  hommee  qt^ont-iU  k  faire  7 

JUontk  aller  an  magasn 


Cesoir. 
t  Le  Boir. 
Ce  matin. 
tLe  matin. 


j  A  pr^nt 


Taa»— Taes. 

Es-tn  fatiga€  7 

Je  ne  suis  pas  fatiga^. 

Les  hommes  sont-ib  fatiga6«7 


Obs.  The  adjective  hi  French,  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  noun  or  prononn 
must  agree  with  it  in  number;  tiiat  is,  if  the  noun  or  pronoun  is  in  the 
plural,  the  adjective  must  take  an  c. 

They  are  not  tired.  |  He  ne  sont  pas  fatigu^ 


Thou  wilt  (wisheet)— thou  art  able, 

(canst) 
Art  thou  willing  to  make  my  fire  7 
I  am  willmg  to  make  it,  but  I  can- 
not 


Tu  venx— tu  peux. 

Veuz-tu  faire  mon  feu? 
Je  veux  le  faire,  mais  je 
pas. 


ne  peuz 


'  In  addTDoring  one  another  the  French  use  the  second  person  plural,  as 
hi  English.  I'he  second  person  singular,  however,  is  employed :  1.  In  sub- 
lime or  serious  style,  and  in  poetry ;  2.  It  is  a  mark  of  intimacy  among 
friends,  and  is  used  by  parents  and  children,  brothera  and  sisters,  husbands 
and  wives,  towards  one  another :  in  general  it  implies  familiarity  founded  on 
•fieetion  and  fondness,  or  hatred  and  contempt 
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Axttboaafrud? 

I  am  not  afraid,  I  am  cold. 

Art  thou  huxi^rry  1 


Town. 

To  tell,  to  lay. 

To  tell  some  one,  to  say  to  some 

one. 

The  wofd. 
Will  y«a  tell  the  aenrant  to  make  the 

fire? 
I  will  ten  him  to  make  it 


Thy. 
Thine. 
Thy  hook— thy  hookm, 


f  Aa-tn  penr  T 

t  Je  n'ai  paa  pear ;  j*ai  fioid 

t  Afl-tii  faim  ? 


Vendre  4. 

Dire  *  4,  (takea  the  prepoittioii  do 

before  the  Terbw) 
Dire  k  quelqu'im. 

Lemot 

Voulez-vona  dire  an  domeatiqpe  do 

faire  le  fen  7 
Je  veux  Ini  dire  do  le  faire. 


Sing,  Ton.  Plmr,  tea. 

—  Le  tteu,  — 1 

—  Ton  livre    tea  Ihrzea. 


EXERCISES. 
63. 

Will  yon  send  for  some  sugar  1 — ^I  will  send  for  some. — Son,  {man 
JUst)  wilt  thou  go  for  some  cakes  1 — ^Yes,  father,  (man  pire,)  I  will 
go  for  some. — Whither  wilt  thou  go  1 — ^I  will  go  into  the  garden. — 
Who  is  in  the  garden  ? — ^The  children  of  our  friends  are  there. — 
Will  you  send  for  the  physician  1 — I  will  send  for  him. — ^Who  wilL 
go  for  my  brother  1 — My  servant  will  go  for  him. — Where  is  he  1— 
He  is  in  his  counting-house. — ^Will  you  give  me  my  broth  1 — ^I  will 
give  it  you. — ^Where  is  it  1 — ^It  is  at  the  corner  of  the  fire. — ^Will  you 
give  me  some  money  to  (pour)  fetch  some  milk  ? — ^I  will  give  you 
some  to  fetch  some. — ^Where  is  your  money  1 — ^It  is  in  my  counting- 
house  :  will  you  go  for  it  1 — I  will  go  for  it. — Will  you  buy  my  horse? 
— ^I  cannot  buy  it ;  I  have  no  money. — Where  is  your  cat  T — ^It  is  in 
the  bole. — In  which  hole  is  it  1 — In  the  hole  of  the  garret. — ^Where 
is  this  man's  dog  ? — It  is  in  a  corner  of  the  ship. — ^Where  has  the 
peasant  his  corn  1 — He  has  it  in  his  bag. — Has  he  a  cat  ? — He  has 
one. — ^Where  is  it  1 — ^It  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  bag. — ^Is  your  cat  in 
thisbag?— It  isinit.   ^C^kjC^       \    .*i  .  ••' 

64.  f 

Have  you  any  thing  to  do  1 — I  have  something  to  do. — What  have 
you  to  do  1 — ^I  have  to  mend  my  stockings,  and  to  go  to  the  end  of  the 
road. — ^Who  is  at  the  end  of  the  road  1 — ^My  father  is  there.— Has 
voor  cook  any  thing  to  drink  1 — ^He  has  to  drink  some  wine  and  some 
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good  brotlk — Can  yon  give  me  as  much  butter  as  bread  ? — ^I  can  give 
you  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Can  our  friend  drink  as 
much  wine  as  coffee  ? — He  cannot  drink  so  much  of  the  latter  as  of 
the  former. — Have  you  to  speak  to  any  one  ? — I  have  to  speak  to 
several  men. — ^To  how  many  men  have  you  to  speak  t — ^I  have  to 
speak  to  four. — ^When  have  you  to  speak  to  them  1 — ^This  evening. — 
At  what  o'clock  1 — ^At  a  quarter  to  nine. — ^When  can  you  go  to  the 
market  ? — ^I  can  go  thither  in  the  morning. — ^At  what  o^clock  ? — ^At 
half-past  seven. — ^When  will  you  go  to  the  Frenchman  ? — ^I  will  go 
to  him  to-night. — Will  you  go  to  the  physician  in  the  morning  or  in 
the  erening  1 — ^I  will  go  to  him  in  the  morning. — ^At  what  o'clock  1 — 
At  a  quarter  past  ten. 

65. 

Haye  yoa  to  write  as  many  notes  as  tbe  Englishman  t — I  hare  to 
write  fewer  of  them  than  he. — ^Will  you  speak  to  the  German ! — ^I  will 
speak  to  him. — When  will  you  speak  to  him  1 — ^At  present. — Where 
is  (<  ? — He  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  wood. — ^Will  you  go  to  the 
vr  kJcet  ? — ^I  will  go  thither  to  (fiour)  buy  some  linen. — ^Do  your  neigh- 
bors not  wish  to  go  to  the  market  ? — They  cannot  go  thither ;  they 
are  fatigued. — Hast  thou  tlie  courage  to  go  to  the  wood  in  the  even- 
ing 1 — ^I  have  the  courage  to  go  thither^  but  not  in  the  evening. — ^Are 
your  children  able  to  answer  my  notes  1 — ^They  are  able  to  answer 
them. — ^What  do  you  wish  to  say  to  the  servant  1 — ^I  wish  to  tell  him 
to  make  the  fire  and  to  sweep  the  warehouse. — ^Will  yon  tell  ySur 
brother  to  seU  me  his  horse  1 — ^I  will  tell  him  to  sell  it  you. — ^Whal 
do  you  wish  to  tell  me  1 — ^I  wish  to  tell  you  a  word. — Whom  do  yoa 
wish  to  see  T — ^I  wish  to  see  the  Scotchman. — ^Have  you  any  thing 
to  tell  him  1 — ^I  have  to  tell  him  a  few  words. — ^Which  books  does 
my  brother  wish  to  sell  ? — He  wishes  to  sell  thine  and  his  own. 


TWENTY-THIRD  LESSON.— rm^-from^me  Le^an. 


To  go  out 

To  remain,  to  stay. 
When  do  you  wish  to  go  out  ? 
I  wish  to  go  out  now. 

To  remain  (to  stay)  at  home^ 


Sortir  2  *. 

Rester  1. 

Quand  vooles-voos  sortir? 

Je  veux  sortir  k  pr^nt. 

Rsster  k  la  maison.' 


'  La  maiaon,  the  house,  is  a  feminine  noun,  the  article  of  such  nouns  bo- 
ng for  the  singutar  la.  This  class  of  nouns  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter 
:See  Note  l,Le«.  XIX.) 
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Hert, 

lei,  y. 

RestericL 

There. 

My. 

WUlyoastaybere? 

Voules-voasrestoridt 

I  will  stay  here. 

Je  yenz  y  roster. 

Votre  ami  yeut-il  rester  lii7 

He  will  not  sUy  there. 

11  ne  yeot  pas  y  rester. 

WUl  yoQ  go  to  your  brother  7 

Vonlex-vons  alter  ohes  votw  £rtee  T 

I  wiU  go  to  him. 

Je  veax  y  aller. 

S:Jr~  ji-p""'- 

To  giye  pleasare.         , 

Faire  plaisir. 

To  do  a  favor. 

Fairs  un  plaisir. 

Are  yon  going? 

Allez-voos? 

I  am  going. 

Jevab. 

I  am  not  going. 

Je  ne  vais  pas. 

Thon  art  going. 

Tuvas. 

Is  he  going  ? 

Va.t-U7 

He  goes,  or'is  gomg. 

11  va. 

He  is  not  going. 

11  ne  va  pa& 

Are  we  going  7 

AIlons-noas7 

We  go,  or  are  going. 

Nous  aUons. 

What  are  yon  going  to  do  7 

Qu'allez-voos  (aire  7 

I  am  going  to  read. 

Je  vais  lire. 

To  read. 

Lire  4*. 

Are  yoa  going  to  your  brother? 

Allez-voos  chez  votre  firtee  T 

1  am  going  there. 

J'yvais. 

Where  is  he  going  to  7 

Otiva-t-a? 

He  m  going  to  his  father 

11  va  chez  son  p6re. 

AU,  every. 

Sing.  Tout    Plnr.  Teat, 

'Every,  day. 

Tons  les  joura. 

Every  morning 

Tons  les  matins. 

Tons  les  sours. 

It  is. 

11  est 

Late. 

Tard. 

What  o'clock  is  it? 

Quelle*  heureest-Q  7 

*  The  interrogative  pronoun  qvelle  is  hero  in  the  feminine  gender,  agree- 
ing with  the  feminioe  seun  heiare,  hour.    (See  Note  S,  Leasoa  XDL) 
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It  it  three  o'clock. 
It  Mi  twelve  o'clock. 
It  if  a  qnarter  past  twelve. 
It  want!  a  qaarter  to  nz. 
It  is  faalf-paat  one. 


n  eat  trois  hemeiL 
II  estmidl 

II  est  midi  et  qaart,  (or  et  on  quart.) 
II  est  six  heures  moins  un  quart. 
II  est  une  heme  et  demie.     (Sea 
Note  3,  hem,  XIX.) 


To  he  acquainted  with,  (to  ihioto.) 
To  be  acquainted  with  (to  know)  a 


Vonnaitre  *  4^ 
Conuattre  un  honune. 


Need. 

To  wanL 

To  be  in  want  of, 
1  want  it. 

I  am  in  want  of  it 
Are  you  in  want  of  this  knife  7 
I  am  not  in  want  of  it 
Are  you  in  want  of  these  knives  7 
I  am  in  want  of  them. 
I  am  not  in  want  of  them. 
I  am  not  in  want  of  any  thing. 
Is  he  in  want  of  money  7 
He  is  not  in  want  of  any. 


Of  what  ? 
What  are  you  in  want  of  7 
What  do  you  want  7 


Beeoin,  (is  always  followed  by  the 
preposition  de,) 

Avoir  beeoin  de, 

Pen  ai  besoin. 

Avez-vous  besoin  de  ce  cootean  7 

Je  n*en  ai  pas  besoin. 

Avez-vous  besoin  de  ces  couteanzf 

J*en  ai  besoin. 

Je  n*en  ai  pas  besoin. 

Je  n'ai  besoin  de  rien. 

A-t-il  besoin  d'argent  7 

II  n'en  a  pas  besoin. 


I  De  quoi  ? 

i  De  quoi  avez-voas  besoin? 


OBJECT  nCDIRXCT  IN  TBI  GBNITIVE  OF  TEX  PBESONAL  nOHOUlOL 


Of  me, 
Of  us, 


of  thee, 
of  you. 


(See 

of  him. 
of  them. 


Is  your  father  in  want  of  me? 

He  is  in  want  of  you. 

Are  you  in  want  of  these  books  7 

I  am  in  want  of  them. 

Is  he  in  want  of  my  brothen  7 

He  is  m  want  of  them. 


XX.) 

De  moi, 
De  nous. 


de  toi,      de  lui,  (en.) 
de  vous,  d*euz,  (en.) 


Votre  p6re  a-t-il  besom  de  moi  f 

n  a  besoin  de  voue, 

Avez-vous  besom  de  oes  livrest 

J'«n  ai  besoin. 

A-t-il  besoin  de  mes  frtees  7 

n  a  besoin  d*euz. 

n  en  a  besoin.* 


'  Tlie  former  of  these  two  ezpresrions  is  the  more  polite  with  respect  to 
the  Utter  being  more  oommonlv  used  for  thinfli. 
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EXERCISES. 
66. 
Wai  jx^n  do  me  a  faror  1 — ^Yes,  sir,  what  one,  (lequel  ?)— Will  you 
tell  my  senrant  to  make  the  fire  ? — ^I  will  tell  him  to  make  it. — ^Will 
yoa  tell  him  to  sweep  the  warehouses  1 — ^I  will  tell  him  to  sweep 
them. — ^What  will  yba  tell  your  father  1 — ^I  will  tell  him  to  sell  you 
his  horse. — ^Will  you  tell  your  son  to  go  to  my  father  t — ^I  will  tell 
him  to  go  to  him,  (y.) — Have  you  any  tiling  to  tell  me  1 — ^I  have 
nothing  to  tell  you. — Have  you  any  thing  to  say  to  my  father  ? — ^I 
have  a  word  to  say  to  him. — Do  these  men  wish  to  sell  their  car- 
pets 1 — ^They  do  not  wish  to  sell  them. — John!  (Jean)  art  thou 
here,  (W .»)— Yes,  sir,  I  am  here,  (fy  suis.) — ^What  art  thou  going 
to  do  ? — ^I  am  going  to  your  hatter  to  (pour)  tell  him  to  mend  your 
hat. — Wilt  thou  go  to  the  tailor  to  tell  him  to  mend  my  coats  1 — ^I 
will  go  to  him,  (y.) — Are  you  willing  to  go  to  the  market  ? — ^I  am 
willing  to  go  thither. — ^What  has  your  merchant  to  sell  1 — He  has  to 
sell  some  beautiful  leather  gloves,  combs,  good  cloth,  and  fine  wood- 
en baskets. — ^Has  he  any  iron  guns  to  sell  T — He  has  some  to  sell. — 
Does  he  wish  to  sell  me  his  horses? — He  wishes  to  sell  them  to 
yon. — Have  you  any  thing  to  sell  ? — ^I  have  nothing  to  sell. 

67. 
Is  it  late  ! — It  is  not  late. — What  oVlock  is  it  ? — ^It  is  a  quarter 
past  twelve. — ^At  what  o'clock  does  the  captain  wish  to  go  out  t^ 
He  wishes  to  go  out  at  a  quarter  to  eight. — What  are  you  going  to 
do  ? — I  am  going  to  read. — ^What  have  you  to  read  1 — ^I  have  to  read 
a  good  book. — Will  you  lend  it  to  me  1 — ^I  will  lend  it  you. — ^When 
will  you  lend  it  me  1 — I  will  lend  it  you  to-morrow. — Have  you  a 
mind  to  go  out  1 — ^I  have  no  mind  to  go  out. — Are  you  willing  to 
stay  here,  my  dear  (cker)  friend  1 — ^I  cannot  remain  here. — Whither 
have  you  to  go  1 — I  have  to  go  to  the  counting-house. — ^When  will 
you  go  to  the  ball  ?— To-night.—- At  what  o'clock  1— At  midnight.— 
Do  you  go  to  the  Scotchman  in  the  evening  or  in  the  morning  ? — I 
go  to  him  (y)  (both)  in  the  evening  and  in  the  morning. — ^Where  are 
yon  going  to  now  1 — I  am  going  to  the  theatre. — ^Where  is  your  son 
going  to  1 — ^He  is  going  no  whither ;  he  is  going  to  stay  at  home  to 
(/HHir)  write  his  notes. — ^Where  is  your  brother! — ]}.e  is  at  his 
warehouse. — Does  he  not  wish  to  go  out  ? — No,  sir,  he  dqes  not 
wish  to  go  out.— What  is  he  going  to  do  there  ? — He  is  going  to 
write  to  his  friends.— Will  you  stay  here  or  there  1—1  will  stay 
there,— Where  will  your  father  stay  ?— He  will  stay  there.— Has  our 
fiiend  a  mind  to  suy  in  the  garden?— He  has  a  mind  to  stay  thera 
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68. 
At  what  o'clock  is  the  Dutchman  at  home  ? — He  is  at  home  ererjr 
eyening  at  a  quarter  past  nine. — ^Wben  does  your  cook  go  to  the 
market  ? — He  goes  thither  eyery  moTniug  at  half-past  five.—Whea 
does  our  neighbor  go  to  the  Irishmen  ? — He  goes  to  them  (y)  every 
day. — ^At  what  o'clock  ? — ^At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. — ^What 
do  you  wish  to  buy ! — I  do  not  wish  to  buy  any  thing ;  but  my  fa- 
ther wishes  to  buy  an  ox. — Does  he  wish  to  buy  this  or  that  ox  1— 
He  wishes  to  buy  neither  this  nor  that. — Which  one  {lequel)  does 
he  wish  to  buy  1 — He  wishes  to  buy  your  friend's,  (ceitit  de  voire 
ttinu) — Has  the  merchant  one  more  coat  to  sell  1 — He  haB  one  more, 
but  he  does  not  wish  to  sell  it. — Has  this  man  one  knife  more  to 
sell  ? — He  has  not  one  more  (plus  de)  knife  to  sell ;  but  he  has  a 
few  more  guns  to  sell. — ^When  will  he  sell  them  l-r-He  will  sell  them 
to-day. — ^Wherel — ^At  his  warehouse. — ^Do  you  wish  to  see  my 
friend  ? — ^I  do  wish  to  see  him  in  order  to  know  him. — Do  you  wish 
to  know  my  children  1 — ^I  do  wish  to  know  them. — How  many  chil- 
dren have  yon  ? — I  have  only  two  ;  but  my  brother  has  more  than  I : 
he  has  six  of  them. — Does  that  man  wish  to  drink  too  nmch  wine  ? 
— He  wishes  to  drink  too  much  of  it. — Hare  yoi\  wine  enough  to 
drink! — ^Ihave  only  a  little,  but  enough. — ^Does  your  brother  wish 
to  buy  too  many  caJtes  T — ^He  wishes  to  buy  a  great  many,  but  not 
too  many. 

69. 
Can  you  lend  me  a  knife  ? — I  can  lend  you  one. — Can  your  father 
lend  me  a  book  ? — ^He  can  lend  you  several. — ^What  are  you  in  want 
of? — ^I  am  in  want  of  a  good  gun. — ^Are  you  in  want  of  this  picture  ? 
— I  am  in  want  of  it. — ^Does  your  brother  want  money  ? — He  does 
not  want  any. — ^Does  he  want  some  shoes  ? — ^He  does  not  want  any. 
— ^What  does  he  want  I — He  wants  nothing. — Are  you  in  want  of 
these  sticks  ! — ^I  am  in  want  of  them. — ^Who  wants  some  sugar  1 — 
Nobody  wants  any. — Does  anybody  want  pepper  t — Nobody  wants 
any. — ^What  do  I  want ! — You  want  nothing. — Does  your  father 
want  these  or  those  pictures  1 — He  wants  neither  these  nor  those. — 
Are  you  in  want  of  me  ? — ^I  am  in  want  of  you. — ^When  do  you  want 
me  t — ^At  present. — ^What  have  you  to  say  to  me  ? — I  have  a  word 
to  say  to  you. — ^Is  your  son  in  want  of  us  1 — ^He  is  in  want  of  you  and 
your  brothers. — ^Are  you  in  want  of  my  servants  ? — ^I  am  in  want  of 
them. — Does  any  one  want  my  brother  1 — No  one  wants  him. — Does 
your  father  want  any  thing  ?— He  does  not  want  any  thing. — What 
does  the  Englishman  want  1 — He  wants  some  linen. — ^Does  he  not 
want  some  jewels  ? — He  does  not  want  any.— What  does  the  sailor 
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want  ? — He  wants  some  biscuits,  some  milk,  cheese,  and  batter. — 
Are  you  going  to  give  me  any  thing ! — I  am  going  to  give  you  some 
bread  and  wine. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  'LESSOR,— Vingt-quatrihne  Le^an. 
THE  PRESENT  TENSE. 

To  find  the  present  tense  of  a  verb  its  present  participle  must  be 
known,  as  it  serves  to  form  the  throe  persons  plural.*  It  always  ends  in 
aiU,  and  as  all  grammare  and  dictionaries  give  it,  it  is  easily  formed,  and 
almost  guessed  at  by  learners.* 

The  first,  second,  and  third  persons  plural  of  the  present  tense  are  foimed 
by  changing  the  syllable  ant  of  the  present  participle  into  ons  for  the  fiist 
peison,  mto  ez  for  the  second,  and  into  eiU  for  the  third.'    Ex. 

naST  CONJUOATIOK. 

Infinitive.        Pretent  participle.  I      Infinitif.       Partieipe  priaent. 
To  speak,  speaking.  |        Parlor,  pariont. 


I  speak,  thou  speakest,  he  speaks.      I  Je  parl«,  to  paries,  il  parle. 

We  speak,  you  speak,  they  speak.     |  Nous  parlons,  vous  pari««,  ilspaiient 

SECOND   CONJUGATION. 


To  finish,        finishing. 
I  finish,  thou  finishest,  he  finishes. 
We  finish,  you  finish,  they  finish. 


Finir,        finissan^ 
Je  finis,  tu  finis,  il  finif. 
Nous  finisBons,  vous  finisss^,  ils  finis- 
Bent. 


'  The  present  of  the  indicative,  the  participle,  and  the  infinitive,  are 
primitive  parts  of  the  verb.  The  other  primitives  are  the  preterite  definite 
and  the  participle  past. 

'  The  formation  of  the  present  tense  from  the  infinitive  presents  too 
many  exceptions,  they  being  almost  as  numerous  as  the  different  termina- 
tions of  the  various  infinitives,  and  is  consequently  too  difficult  for  begin- 
ners. 

'  In  all  the  four  conjugations  the  second  person  singular  has  an  #.*  In 
the  first  conjugation  the  third  person  singular  is  the  same  as  the  first  person ; 
in  the  seccud  and  third  conjugations  it  has  t.  In  the  fourth  conjugation  it 
adds  nothing  to  the  roott 

*  Except  tn  the  imperative  of  the  first  conjngRtion,  and  of  some  verbs  of  tte  seeond, 
where  (he  •  Is  dropped.  EU.  P^rle,  speak,  (thou^)  Wh^n  the  imperative,  however,  la 
followed  by  one  of  the  pronoans,  «n,  y.  the  letter  s  is  not  dropped,  as :  donnu-en  d  tos 
Jri^re,  give  some  tn  thy  brother ;  fortes  y  tet  livret,  take  thy  books  thither. 

t  By  root  we  nnderstand  that  part  of  the  verb  which  precedes  the  terminations  <r,  tr, 
«sr,  r»,  of  the  Infinitive ;  for  example,  in  the  verb  jEiur,  to  flniBh,  JEn,  end,  is  the  root. 
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THIRD  COirJUOATIOR. 


To  neeWe,         nceWing. 
I  receire,  thou  receivest,  he  receivet. 
We  receive,  yoa  receive,  they  re- 
ceive. 

OUA 


Recevoir,        recevant 
Je  nqoit,  tu  regoix,  il  re9oi(. 
Notu  recevoiw,  vous  recevejr,  ib  re- 
9oiven<.* 

We  have  already  eeen  in  several  words  of  the  foregoing  Lee- 


eons  that  a  cedilla  is  placed  under  the  letter  e  (9)  to  give  it  the  sound  of  9 
before  the  vowels  a,  0,  u,  as  m  gargon,  boy ;  Fran^ais,  Frenchman,  &c. 
This  is  the  case  also  in  verbs  whose  root  ends  in  e,  which,  to  preserve  the 
soft  sound,  receives  a  cedilla  whenever  it  is  followed  by  a,  0,  or  u.  Ex. 
Je  refoit,  tu  refois,  il  revolt ;  forcer ^  to  force  ;  forfant,  forcing ;  placer, 
to  place ;  plagant,  placing ;  &c. 


FOURTH  CONJUGATION. 


To  sell,  selling. 

I  sell,  thou  selleet,  he  sells. 
We  sell,  you  sell,  they  sell 


Vendre,  vendanf. 

Je  vendt,  tu  vends,  il  vend. 
Nous  vendons,  vous  vende;r,  ils  vend- 
ent. 


The  principal  exceptions  to  this  rule  are : — 


To  be,  being. 

We  are,  you  are,  they  are. 

To  have,        having. 
We  have,  you  have,  they  have. 

To  know,      knowing. 
We  know,  you  know,  they  know. 

To  do,  doing. 

You  do,  they  da 

To  say,         saymg. 
You  say. 


fitre  *,  etant. 

Nous  sommes,  vous  dtes,  ils  sent 

Avoir  *,         ayanU 

Nous  avons,  vous  avez,  ils  ont 

Savoir  *,        sachant 

Nous  Savons,  vous  savez,  Os  savent 

Faire  *,         faiaanU 

Vous  faites,  ils  font 

Dire*, 

Vous  dites.* 


*  The  third  person  plural  of  the  third  conjugation  presenti,  as  may  be 
observed,  a  little  exception,  as  the  present  participle  is  here  changed  into 
refoivent, 

*  The  remaining  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  following:^ 

CONJ. 

1st  AUer,  to  go ;  allant  : 

Sd.    Venir,  to  come ;  venant : 

Tenir,  to  keep ;  tenant : 

aequhrant : 


3d. 


Aequerir,  to  acquire ; 

JHouriry  to  die,  (lose  life ;)   nuntrant : 

Reeevoir,  to  receive ;  recevant : 


Ue  vont,  they  go. 

He  viennent,  they  come. 

He  tietment,  they  keep. 

ile  aequierent,  they  aopxiie. 

He  meurent,  they  die. 

ile  re^oivent,  they  receive.* 


•  And  all  those  in  cvoir,  «s  lytrcwotr,  to  perceive ;  conctvotr,  to  conctlve,  *e. 
(See  Note  4,  above.) 
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O^  B.    ThereiiiiodiiCiiietkminFra]iehbetweenIlofe,Idolofe,uid 
[  am  kring.  AU  Umbo  pntent  temei  an  exprooMd  by  fame,  I  lora. 

T9  hve^  toUke. 
C  lore.  £  Iotml 

I<  do  loF«.      He^  does  love. 
\  am  loving.       f  ia  loving. 
t  lovwt  r  love. 

Thoo  /  dort  love.  Toa<  do  love. 
^  ait  loving.         f  are  loving. 
C  love.  ^  love. 

'We\  do  love,    lliey-c  do  love. 
\  are  loving.         (  are  loving. 


Tmrns,  il  aimc 


Tu 


Xooa  aimoM,  fk  aimmt 


To  Jove,  to  like,  to  he  fond  of. 
To  arrange,  toeetm  order. 


Arranger,  ranger  1. 


Ohe.  C.  In  vezlM  where  the  ending  er  m  preceded  by  g,  the  letter  e  kf 
far  the  softening  of  the  sound,  retained  in  all  those  tenses  where  g  is  follow- 
ed by  a  or  s.  £2z.  manger,  to  eat ;  mangeant,  eating ;  juger,  to  judge ; 
jugeant,  judging ;  nigUger,  to  neglect ;  nigUgeant,  negiecting ;  notis 
mon^eonf,  we  eat ;  nouejugeono,  we  judge ;  none  negligeone,  we  neglect 


Do  you  like  him? 

07  Personal  pronouns  not 
before  the  veifo. 

I  do  like  him. 

I  do  not  like  him. 
Do  yon  sell  your  hone  ? 
I  do  sell  O. 
Do  you  sell  it  ? 

Does  he  send  yon  the  note? 
He  does  send  it  me. 


I  X'aunei  vous  ? 
standing  m  the  nominative,  take  their  place 


Je  Taime. 

Je  ne  Taime  pes. 

Vendex-Yoos  votre  cheval  7 

Je  U  vends. 

he  vendez-vons  ? 


Vous  envoie-t-Q  le  billet? 
II  me  Tenvoie. 


Ohe.  D.   In  verbs  ending  in  ayer,  oyer,  uyer,  the  letter  y  is  changed  into 
i'tik  all  peiBons  and  tenses  where  it  is  followed  by  e  mute.    Ex. 


Devoir,  to  owe ;  devant : 

Mouvoir,  to  move ;  mouvant : 

Pouvoir,  io  be  able,  (can ;)  pouvant : 
Vauloir,  to  be  willing ;       voulant  .* 
4th.  Botrs,  to  drink ;  huvant : 

Prendre,  io  take ;  prenant : 


He  doivent,  they  owe. 
He  meuvent,  they  move. 
He  peuvent,  they  are  able. 
He  veulent,  they  are  willing. 
He  boivent,  they  drink. 
He  prenneni,  they  take. 
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I  B^nd,  thoa  nndert,  he  Mndt)  they 


I  sweep,  thoa  eweepest,  he  tweepB, 
they  Bweepu 


J'envoie,  ta  enroies,  U  envoie,  ifar  en- 

▼oient 
Je  balaie,  tu  balaies,  il  halaie,  ik  ba- 

latent 


Doeo  the  Bervant  sweep  the  floor  7 
He  does  sweep  it 


Le  domestiqae  balaie-t-il  le  planoher  7 
II  le  balaie. 


06«.  E.  As  the  rale  which  I  have  given  above,  on  the  fonnataon  of  the 
plural  of  the  present  tense,  u  applicable  to  irregolar  as  well  as  regular  verbs, 
it  remains  now  only  to  point  out  the  present  tense  singular  of  those  irregular 
verbs  which  we  have  already  employed,  to  enable  the  learner  to  use  them 
all  in  his  exercises^    They  are  the  f(^owing>« 

Faire*. 

Je  fail,  tn  fais,  fl  fait 

Boire  *,  buvant 

Je  bois,  tn  hois,  il  boit 

Venir  *,  Tenant 

Je  viens,  tu  viens,  il  vient 

Cicrire  *,  toivant 

J'toia,  tu  €cnB,  il  6cnL 

Voir  *,  voyant 

Je  vois,  tn  vois,  il  voit 

Dire*. 

Je  dis,  tn  dis,  il  dit 

Sortir  *,  sortant 

Je  sors,  tu  son,  fl  soit 

lire*,  lisant 

Je  lis,  tn  1»,  a  lit 

Connaltre  *,  oonnaisaunt 


To  do,  to  make.  ^ 

I  do,  thou  dost,  he  does. 

To  drink,  drinking. 
I  drink,  thou  drinkest,  he  drinks. 

To  come,  coming. 
I  come,  thou  comest,  he  comes. 

To  write,  writing. 
I  write,  thou  writest,  he  writes. 

To  see,  seeing. 
I  see,  thou  seest,  he  sees. 

To  say,  to  teU. 
I  say,  thou  sayest,  he  say& 

To  go  out,  going  out 
I  go  out,  thou  goest  out,  he  goes  out 

To  read,  reading. 
I  read,  thou  readest,  he  reads. 

To  know,    (to    be   acquainted 
with,)  knowing. 
I  know,  thou  knoweet,  he  knowa 


Je  connais,  tn  oonnais,  il  connalt 


To  open,  opening. 
I  open,  thou  openest,  he  opens. 

00  you  open  his  note? 

1  do'  not  open  it 
Does  he  open  his  eyes  7 
He  opens  them. 
Whom  do  you  love  7 

I  love  my  father. 


Ouvrir  •  2,  ouvrant 
J*ouvre,  tn  onvres,  il  onvie.* 
Ouvrez-voos  son  billet? 
Je  ne  rouvre  pas. 
tOuvre-t-il  les  yeoz? 
n  les  ouvre. 
Qui  aimez-voas7 
J'aime  mon  pteew 


*  It  will  be  remarked  that  this  reib  has  in  the  pnsent  indicafive  the  6im1 
letters  of  the  first  regular  oonjugation. 
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Do<^8  your  father loyehia  aoii 

He  does  love  him. 

Do  you  love  your  chQdrent 

I  do  love  them. 

Are  you  fond  of  wine  ? 

I  am  fond  of  iL 

What  are  you  fond  of  7 

Cider. 
I  am  fond  of  dder. 


Totre  ptoe  aime-t-il  wm  fib? 

n  Tatme. 

Aimex-voos  vos  enfants  T 

Je  lea  aime. 

Aimez-vow  le  vin? 

Je  Taime. 

Qu'aimez-voos  7 

Da  cidre. 

J'aime  le  ddre. 


The  American.  |  L'Am^iicain. 

What  b  the  American  fond  of?       I  L'Am^ricain  qn'aime-t-il? 
He  b  fond  of  ooflbe.  I  II  aime  le  cafi 


EXERCISES. 
70. 

Do  you  love  your  brother  1 — I  do  love  him. — Does  your  brother 
love  you  t — He  does  not  love  me. — Dost  thou  love  me,  my  good  child  ? 
—I  do  love  thee. — Dost  thou  love  this  ugly  man  1 — I  do  not  love 
him. — ^Whom  do  you  love  1 — ^I  love  my  children. — ^Whom  do  we  love  1 
— We  love  our  friends. — ^Do  we  like  any  one  1 — ^We  like  no  one. — 
Does  anybody  like  us  ? — The  Americans  like  us. — ^Do  you  want  any 
thing  ? — I  want  nothing. — ^Whom  is  your  father  in  want  of  T — He  is 
in  want  of  his  servant. — ^What  do  you  want  t — ^I  want  the  note. — Do 
you  want  this  or  that  note  1 — ^I  want  this  one. — ^What  do  you  wish  to 
do  with  it,  (en  f) — ^I  wish  to  open  it,  in  order  to  read  it. — Does  your 
son  read  our  notes  ? — He  does  read  them. — ^When  does  he  read  them  ? 
— He  reads  them  when  he  receives  them. — Does  he  receive  as  many 
notes  as  I,  (que  moi  ?) — He  receives  more  of  them  than  you. — What 
do  you  give  me  1 — I  do  not  give  thee  any  thing. — Do  you  give  this 
book  to  my  brother  1 — I  do  give  it  him. — Do  you  give  him  a  birdi 
— ^I  do  give  him  one. — ^To  whom  do  you  lend  your  books  1 — I  lend 
them  to  my  friends. — ^Does  your  friend  lend  me  a  coat ! — He  lends 
yoo  one. — To  whom  do  you  lend  your  clothes,  (habits  f) — ^I  do  not 
lend  them  to  anybody. 

71. 

Do  we  arrange  anyidiing  1 — We  do  not  arrange  any  thing. — ^What 
does  your  brother  setjn  order,^  (ran^«r  .p-r-He  sets  in  order  his  books. 
— ^Do  you  sell  your  ^ip  1—1  do  not  sen  it. — Does'  the  captain  sell 
his  1 — He  does  sell  it. — ^What  does  the  American  sell  1 — He  sells  his 
oxen. — Does  the  ^Englishman  finish  his  note  ? — He  does  finish  it. — 
Which  notes  do  you  finish  1 — ^I  finish  those  which  I  write  to  my 
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friends. — ^Dost  thou  see  anything  1 — ^I  see  nothing. — ^Do  yon  see  my 
large  (grand)  garden  ? — I  do  see  it. — ^Does  your  father  see  our  ships  % 
—He  does  not  see  them,  bat  we  see  them. — ^How  many  soldiers  do 
you  see  t — ^We  see  a  good  many,  we  see  more  than  thirty  of  them. — 
Do  you  drink  any  thing ! — ^I  drink  some  wine. — ^What  does  the  sail- 
or drink  1 — He  drinks  some  cider. — ^Do  we  drink  wine  or  cider  1— - 
We  drink  (both)  wine  and  cider. — What  do  the  Italians  drink  t — 
They  drink  some  chocolate. — Do  we  drink  wine  1 — ^We  do  drink 
some. — ^What  art  thou  writing  1 — ^I  am  writing  a  note. — ^To  whom  t 
— To  my  neighbor. — ^Does  your  friend  write  ?— ^He  does  write. — ^To 
whom  does  he  write  ? — He  writes  to  his  tailor. 

73. 
Do  you  write  your  notes  in  the  evening  ? — ^We  write  them  in  the 
morning. — What  dost  thou  say  t — I  say  nothing. — Does  your  brother 
say  any  thing  1 — He  says  something. — ^What  does  he  say  t — ^I  do  not 
know. — ^What  do  you  say  to  my  serrant ! — ^I  tell  him  to  sweep  the 
floor,  and  to  go  for  some  bread,  cheese,  and  wine. — Do  we  say  any 
thing  1 — We  say  nothing. — What  does  your  friend  say  to  the  shoe- 
maker 1 — He  tells  him  to  mend  his  shoes. — ^What  do  you  tell  the 
tailors  1 — I  tell  them  to  make  my  clothes,  (habits.) — Dost  thou  go 
out  1 — I  do  not  go  out. — ^Who  goes  out  1 — My  brother  goes  out.— 
Where  is  he  going  to  1 — He  is  going  to  the  garden. — ^To  whom  are 
you  going  ? — ^We  are  going  to  the  good  English. — ^What  art  thou 
reading? — ^I  am  reading  a  note  from  (de)  my  friend. — What  is  your 
father  reading  1 — He  is  reading  a  book. — ^What  are  you  doing ! — 
We  are  reading. — Are  your  children  reading  ? — They  are  not  read- 
ing, they  have  no  time  to  read. — Do  you  read  the  books  which  I 
read  ? — I  do  not  read  those  which  you  read,  but  those  which  your 
father  reads. — Do  you  know  this  man  1 — I  do  not  know  him. — ^Does 
your  friend  know  him  ? — ^He  does  know  him. 

73. 
Do  you  know  my  children  ? — ^We  do  know  them. — ^Do  they  know 
you  ? — ^They  do  not  know  us. — ^Whom  are  you  acquainted  with  ? — ^I 
am  acquainted  with  nobody. — Is  any  one  acquainted  with  you  t^ 
Some  one  is  acquainted  with  me. — Who  is  acquainted  with  you  I— 
The  good  captain  knows  me. — ^What  dost  thou  eat  1 — ^I  eat  some 
bread. — Does  not  your  son  eat  some  cheese  1 — He  does  not  eat  any. 
-^Do  you  cut  any  thing  1 — ^We  cut  some  wood. — ^What  do  the  mer- 
chants cut  1 — They  cut  some  cloth. — Do  you  send  me  any  thing  T— 
I  send  you  a  good  gun. — ^Does  your  father  send  you  money ! — ^He 
does  send  me  some. — Does  he  send  you  more  than  I  ? — He  sends  me 
more  than  you. — ^How  much  does  he  send  you  t — ^He  sends  me  mora 
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titan  (flus  de)  Mty  (cmquante)  crowns. — When  do  yon  leeeiye  yonr 
notes  1 — ^I  receiye  them  every  morning. — ^At  what  o*clock ! — ^At  half- 
past  ten. — ^Is  your  son  coming  ? — ^He  is  coming. — ^To  whom  is  he 
coming  1 — ^He  is  coming  to  me. — ^Do  you  come  to  me  1 — ^I  do  not 
come  {Je  ne  vats  pets)  to  you,  hut  to  your  children. — ^Where  is  our 
friend  going  to  1 — ^He  is  going  no  whither ;  he  remains  at  home. — 
Are  you  going  home  ! — We  are  not  going  home,  but  to  our  friends'. 
—Where  are  your  friends  1 — ^They  are  in  their  garden.— Are  the 
Scotchmen  in  their  gardens  ? — ^They  are  there. 

74. 

What  do  you  buy  1 — I  buy  sonie  kniyes. — ^Do  you  buy  more  knives 
than  glasses  1 — ^I  buy  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — How 
many  horses  does  the  German  buy  % — ^He  buys  a  good  many ;  he 
buys  more  than  twenty  of  them. — ^What  does  your  serrant  carry  1— 
He  carries  a  large  (grand)  trunk. — Where  is  he  carrying  it  to  1 — 
He  is  carrying  it  home. — ^To  whom  do  you  speak  1 — ^I  speak  to  the 
Irishman. — ^Do  you  speak  to  him  every  day  ? — ^I  speak  to  him  every 
morning  and  every  evening. — ^Does  he  come  to  you  ? — ^He  does  not 
come  to  me,  but  I  go  to  him. — ^What  has  your  servant  to  do  1 — ^He 
has  to  sweep  my  floor,  and  to  set  my  books  in  order. — Does  my 
fiither  answer  your  notes  1 — He  answers  them,  (y.) — ^What  does  your 
boy  break  ? — He  breaks  nothing,  but  your  boys  break  my  glasses.— 
Do  they  tear  any  thing  1 — ^They  tear  nothing. — ^Who  bums  my  hat  t 
— ^Nobody  burns  it. — ^Are  you  looking  for  anybody ! — ^I  am  not  look- 
ing for  anybody. — ^What  is  my  son  looking  for  ? — ^He  is  looking  for 
his  pocket-book. — ^What  does  your  cook  kill  1 — ^He  kills  a  chicken. 

75. 

Are  you  killing  a  bird  1 — ^I  am  killing  one. — How  many  chick- 
ens does  your  cook  killt — He  kills  three  of  them. — ^To  whom 
do  yon  take  my  boy  ? — ^I  take  him  to  the  painter. — ^When  is  the 
I  painter  at  home  1 — He  is  at  home  every  evening  at  seven  o*clock. — 

I  What  o'clock  is  it  now  ? — It  is  not  yet  {encore)  six  o'clock. — Do 

I  you  go  out  in  the  evening  1 — ^I  go  out  m  tne  morning. — ^Are  you 

afraid  to  go  out  in  the  evening  1 — I  am  not  afraid,  but  I  have  no 
time  to  go  out  in  the  evening. — Do  you  work  as  much  as  your  son  % 
— ^I  do  not  work  as  much  as  he. — Does  he  eat  more  than  you  ? — 
He  eats  less  than  I. — Can  your  children  write  as  many  notes  as 
my  children  1 — ^They  can  write  just  as  many. — Can  the  Russian  drink 
as  much  wine  as  cider  ? — He  can  drink  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the 
former. — ^When  do  our  neighbors  go  out  1 — ^They  go  out  every  morn- 
ing at  a  quarter  to  six. — ^Which  note  do  you  send  to  your  &ther  1— 
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I  am  sending  him  my  own. — ^Do  you  not  send  mine  ? — ^I  am  sending 
it  also,  (aussi.) 

*«*  We  should  fill  volumes  were  we  to  give  all  the  exercises  that  are 
applicable  to  our  lessons,  and  which  the  pupils  may  very  easily  compose  by 
themselves.  We  shall,  therefore,  merely  repeat  what  we  have  already  said 
at  the  commencement : — Pupils  who  wish  to  improve  rapidly  ought  to  com- 
pose a  great  many  sentences  in  addition  to  those  given  ;  but  they  muiM  pro- 
nounce them  aloud.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  will  acquire  the 
habit  of  speaking  fluently. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  LESSOR.— Vingt-cinquihne  Lcfon. 


To  bring. 
To  find. 

To  or  at  the  play. 

The  butcher. 

The  sheep. 


Apporter  L 
Trouver  I. 
An  spectacle. 
Le  boucher. 
Le  mouton. 


Ce  ^ue, 

TroHvez-voos  ee  que  vons  cherehez  f 

I  *  Je  tronve  ee  qtte  je  cherehe. 
II  ne  tronve  pas  ee  qu*il  cherehe. 

Nous  trouvons  ee  que  noos  cher* 

chons. 
lis  trouvent  ce  quHle  cherchent 
Je  racconomode  ce  que  vous  raccem- 

modez. 
J'achete  co  que  vous  achetoz. 


What,  or  the  thing  which. 
Do  you  find  what  you  look  for,  (or 

what  you  are  looking  for?) 
I  find  what  I  look  for. 
I  find  what  I  am  looking  for. 
He  does  not  find  what  he  b  looking 

for. 
We  find  what  we  look  for. 

They  find  what  they  look  for. 
I  mend  what  you  mend. 

I  buy  what  you  buy. 

Obe.  A,  In  verbs  having  e  mnte  in  the  last  syllable  but  one  of  the  m- 
finitive,  the  letter  e  has  the  grave  accent  C )  in  all  persons  and  tsnses  whers 
the  consonant  immediatoly  after  it  is  followed  by  e  mnte :  as  in  mener,  Co 
guido,  to  take  ;  promener,  to  walk ;  aehever,  to  finish,  &c. ;  as, 

I  buy,  thou  buyest,  he  boys.  I  J*achdte,  tn  achates,  il  achate. 

I  lead,  thou  leadest,  he  leads.         |  Je  mtae,  tu  mteies,  ii  mtae. 


Do  you  take  him  to  the  play  1 
I  do  take  him  thither. 

To  etudy. 
Inetead  nf. 


Le  menez-voos  an  qiectaele? 
Je  Ty  m^ne. 


Etudier  1. 
Au  lieu  de. 
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OU.  B.  InHeMd  of  is  in  English  foOowed  by  the  present  peitiei{de,  bat  in 
French  it  is  followed  by  the  infinitive. 


To  play. 
ToliMien. 

Jonerl. 

EamUrl. 

Instead  of  litUmng. 

Instead  s/j>2«y>n^. 
Do  yon  play  iwtead  of  studying  7 
I  study  instead  0/ i^iayifi^: 
That  man  apealEs  instead  rf  liMUn- 

An  lieu  ^eemtUr. 

An  Jieu  dojouer. 

Jonez-YouB  au  lieu  dTitudior  7 

J'^tudie  au  lien  dejouer. 

Get  bomme  parie  an  lien  d'^couter. 

«V- 

Have  you  a  sore  finger? 

I  baTO  a  sore  finger. 

Has  yonr  brother  a  sore  foot? 

t  Avez-TOUB  mal  au  doigt  7 

t  J'ai  mal  au  doigt 

t  Votre  frfere  a-t-a  mal  an  pied? 

He  hss  a  sore  eye. 

t  II  a  mal  a  Toeil. 

We  have  sore  eyes. 

t  Nous  avons  mal  aux  yenz. 

The  elbow. 

Lecoude. 

The  back. 

Ledos. 

The  ann. 

Lebres. 

The  knee. 

Le  genon. 

Do  yon  read  instead  of  writing? 
Does  yonr  brother  read  instead  of 
ipeaking? 


Ldsez-vons  au  lieu  fficrire  7 
Votre  fr^re  lit-il  au  lieu  de  pailerf 


The  bed. 
Does  the  servant  make  the  bed  ? 
He  makes  the  fire  instead  of  making 
the  bed. 


Leiit 

Le  domestique  fait-il  le  lit  ? 

II  fait  le  feu  au  lien  de  faire  le  lit 


To  learTif  learning. 
1  learn,  thou  leamest,  he  learns. 

I  learn  to  read. 
He  learns  to  write. 


Apprendre  •  4,  apprenant 
J'apprends,  tu  apprends,  il  apprend. 

(See  Note  5,  Less.  XXIV.) 
J'apprends  d  lire. 
II  apprend  d  ^crire. 


EXERCISES. 
76. 


Do  you  go  to  the  play  this  evening  1 — ^I  do  not  go  to  the  play.— 
What  have  yon  to  do  1—1  have  to  stady.--At  what  o'clock  do  yoa 
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go  out  1 — ^I  do  not  go  oat  in  the  evening. — ^Does  your  father  go  out  t 
—He  does  not  go  out. — ^What  does  he  do,  (fait-il  T) — He  writes.— 
Does  he  write  a  book  1 — He  does  write  one. — ^When  does  he  write 
it ! — ^He  writes  it  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. — ^Is  he  at  home 
now ! — ^He  is  at  home. — Does  he  not  go  out  ? — He  cannot  go  out ; 
he  has  a  sore  foot. — Does  the  shoemaker  bring  our  shoes  1 — He  does 
not  bring  them. — Is  he  not  able  to  work  1 — He  is  not  able  to  work ; 
he  has  a  sore  knee. — Has  anybody  a  sore  elbow  T — My  tailor  has  a 
sore  elbow. — ^Who  has  a  sore  arm ! — I  have  a  sore  arm. — ^Do  yoa 
cut  me  (Me  coupez-vous)  some  bread  ? — ^I  cannot  cut  yon  any ;  I 
have  sore  fingers. — Do  you  read  your  book  ? — ^I  cannot  read  it ;  I 
have  a  sore  eye. — ^Who  has  sore  eyes  ? — ^The  French  have  sore 
eyes. — Do  they  read  too  much  1 — They  do  not  read  enough. — ^What 
day  of  the  month  is  it  to-day  t — ^It  is  the  third,  (Lesson  XIV.) — 
What  day  of  the  month  is  it  to-morrow  1 — ^To-morrow  is  the  fourth. 
— ^Are  you  looking  for  any  one  ? — ^I  am  not  looking  for  any  one.— - 
What  is  the  painter  looking  for ! — He  is  not  looking  for  any  thing. 
— ^Whom  are  you  looking  for  ? — ^I  am  looking  for  your  son. — Have 
you  any  thing  to  tell  him  t — ^I  have  something  to  tell  him. 

77. 
Who  is  looking  for  me  ? — ^Your  father  is  looking  for  you. — ^Is  any- 
body  looking  for  my  brother  ? — Nobody  is  looking  for  him. — DosI 
thou  find  what  thou  art  looking  for  ? — I  do  find  what  I  am  looking 
for. — Does  the  captain  find  what  he  is  looking  for  1 — He  finds  what 
he  is  looking  for,  but  his  children  do  not  find  what  they  are  looking 
for. — ^What  are  they  looking  for  ? — ^They  are  looking  for  their  books. 
— ^Where  dost  thou  take  me  to  1 — ^I  take  you  to  the  theatre. — Do  you 
not  take  me  to  the  market  ? — I  do  not  take  you  thither. — ^Do  the 
Spaniards  find  the  umbrellas  which  they  are  looking  for ! — They  do 
not  find  them. — Does  the  tailor  find  his  thimble  ? — He  does  not  find 
it. — Do  the  merchants  find  the  cloth  which  they  are  looking  for  % — 
They  do  find  it.— What  do  the  butchers  find  t— They  find  the  oxen 
and  sheep  which  they  are  looking  for. — ^What  does  your  cook  find  % 
— He  finds  the  chickens  which  he  is  looking  for. — ^What  is  the  phy* 
sician  doing  1 — He  is  doing  what  (ce  que)  you  are  doing. — What  is 
he  doing  in  his  room  ? — He  is  reading. — ^What  is  he  reading  1 — He 
is  reading  the  book  of  your  father. — ^Whom  is  the  Englishman  look- 
ing for  1 — He  is  looking  for  his  friend,  in  order  to  take  him  into  the 
garden. — ^What  is  the  German  doing  in  his  room  t — He  is  learning 
to  read. — ^Does  he  not  learn  to  write  1 — He  does  not  learn  it,  (nc 
Papprend  pas,) — ^Does  your  son  learn  to  write  ? — He  learns  to  write 
and  to  read. 
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78. 
Does  the  Dutchman  speak  instead  of  listening  1 — ^He  speaks  in- 
stead of  listening. — Do  you  go  out  instead  of  remaining  at  home  t — 
I  remain  at  home  instead  of  going  out. — Does  your  son  play  instead 
of  studying  I — He  studies  instead  of  playing. — ^When  does  he  study  1 
— He  studies  every  day. — In  the  morning  or  in  the  evening  1 — In 
the  morning  and  in  the  evening. — Do  you  huy  an  umbrella  instead 
of  buying  a  book  ? — ^I  buy  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Does  our 
neighbor  break  his  sticks  instead  of  breaking  his  glasses  1 — He  breaks 
neither  the  ones  nor  the  others. — What  does  he  break  1 — ^He  breaks 
his  guns.— Do  the  children  of  our  neighbor  read  1 — They  read  in- 
stead of  writing. — ^What  does  our  cook  1 — He  makes  a  fire,  instead 
of  going  to  the  market. — Does  the  captain  give  you  any  thing  ? — ^He 
does  give  me  something. — ^What  does  he  give  you  ? — He  gives  me  a 
great  deal  of  money. — Does  he  give  you  money  instead  of  giving  you 
bread  1 — He  gives  me  (both)  money  and  bread. — Does  he  give  you 
more  cheese  than  bread ! — He  gives  me  less  of  the  latter  than  of  the 
former. 

79. 
Do  you  give  ray  friend  fewer  knives  than  gloves  1 — ^I  give  him  more 
•f  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — ^What  does  he  give  you  ? — ^He 
gives  roe  many  books  instead  of  giving  me  money. — Does  your  ser- 
vant make  your  bed  1 — He  does  not  make  it. — ^What  is  he  doing  in- 
stead of  making  yoor  bed  1 — He  sweeps  the  room  instead  of  making 
my  bed. — Does  he  drink  instead  of  working  1 — He  works  instead  of 
drinking. — ^Dothe  physicians  go  out  ? — ^They  remain  at  home  instead 
of  going  out. — ^Does  your  servant  make  coffee  ? — ^He  makes  tea  instead 
of  making  coffee. — Does  any  one  lend  you  a  gun  ? — Nobody  lends 
me  one. — ^What  does  your  friend  lend  me  t— ^He  lends  you  many 
books  and  many  jewels. — Do  you  read  the  book  which  I  read  ? — I  do 
not  read  the  one  which  you  read,  but  the  one  which  the  great 
(grand)  captain  reads. — Are  you  ashamed  to  read  the  books  which 
I  read  ? — ^I  am  not  ashamed,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  read  them. — (See 
the  end  of  preceding  Lesson.) 


TWENTY-SIXTH  LESSOR.— Vingt-sixOme  Lepan. 


Do  yon  learn  French? 

IdolMinit 

I  do  not  loam  it 


Appronez-voos  U  fran^ais? 

Je  I'apprends. 

Je  ne  Tapprendi  pas. 
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FrBiicik 

EngliBh. 

Gemian. 

Italian. 

Spaniah. 

Polish. 

RoflriaiL 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Arabian,  Aiabic. 

Syrian,  Syriao. 
I  leant  Italian. 
My  brother  learaa  German. 


Le  fran9aia. 

Ztf'angiais. 

ii'allemand. 

X'italien. 

X'espagnoL 

Le  polonaia. 

Le  ruflBO. 

Z>  latin. 

Le  gree. 

jL'arabe. 

jLeayriaque. 

J'apprenda  Titalien. 

Mou  fr6re  apprend  I'alleniand 


The  Pole. 

The  Roman. 

The  Greek. 

The  Arab,  the  Arabian. 

The  Syrian. 


Le  Polonaia. 
Le  Romain. 
Le  Grec. 
L'Arabe. 
LeSyrien. 


Are  you  an  En^iohman  T 


I  tStes-Yoiia  Anglais? 


Ohe,  A.  Where  the  indefinite  artide  is  used  in  English  to  denote  qoalitieii 
the  French  make  use  of  no  article. 


Ko,  Sir,  I  am  a  Frenchman. 

He  is  a  German. 

Is  he  a  tailor? 

No,  he  is  a  shoemaker. 

He  is  a  fool. 

ThefooL 

The  erening. 
The  morning. 
The  day. 


Non,  Monsieur,  je  suis  Franca 
II  est  Allemand. 
Est-Utailleur? 
Non,  il  est  cordonnier. 
n  est  fon. 


Le  fbu.   (Plur.  t.    See  Note  1,  ] 

IX.) 
Le  soir. 
Le  matin. 
Le  jour. 


Ohe.  B.  Often  the  mdefinite  article  in  English 
tide  in  French.    Elz. 


anaweia  to  the  definite  ar- 


I  wish  yon  a  good  morning. 
Does  he  wish  me  a  good  evening? 
He  wishes  you  a  good  monung. 
He  has  a  large  forehead. 
He  has  blue  eyes. 


Je  yous  Bouhaite  U  boigoiir. 
Me  souhaite-t-il  le  bonsoir  ? 
n  yous  souhaite  U  boigour. 
n  a  le  front  large. 
II  a  les  yeuz  bteua. 
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The  forehead. 

Le  front 

Blue. 

Bleu. 

Black. 

Noir. 

Large. 

Lazge. 

Great,  big  or  large,  talL 
A  large  knife. 
A  great  man. 
A  French  book. 
An  English  book. 
French  money. 
English  paper. 


Grand. 

Un  grand  coutean. 
Un  grand  homme.' 
Un  livre  fian^ais. 
Un  livre  anglais. 
De  Targent  fran9ai8. 
Du  papier  anglaia. 


Obs.  C.  All  adjectives  expreasiag  the  names  of  nations  are  plaoed 
their  substantives.    Ex. 

Idsez-vons  nn  livre  aUemand? 


Do  yon  read  a  German  bookT 
I  read  an  Italian  book. 


Je  lis  un  livre  italien. 


To  listen  to  mmetking. 

To  Uattn  to  wnu  one. 
What,  or  the  thing  which. 
Do  yoo  listen  to  what  the  man  tells 

you? 
I  listen  to  it 

He  listens  to  what  I  tell  him. 
Do  you  listen  to  what  I  tell  you  7 
Do  you  listen  to  me  ? 
I  do  listen  to  you. 
Do  you  listen  to  my  brother? 
I  do  not  listen  to  him. 
Do  yon  listen  to  the  men  ? 
I  listen  to  them. 


t  Ecouter  quelque  chose. 

t  Ecouter  quelqu^un, 

Ce  que. 

t  ^coutez-vous  ce  que  l*hoinme 

dit? 
t  Je  r^coute. 

t  n  ^coute  ce  que  je  lui  di& 
t  £coutez-vous  ce  que  je 
t  M*^coutez-vou8  7 
t  Je  vous  ^coute. 
t  £cootez-vous  mon  fr^re  ? 
t  Je  ne  I'^coute  pas. 
t  Ificoutez-vous  lee  hommes? 
t  Je  lee  dcoute. 


disf 


To  correct 
To  take  off. 
To  take  away. 


I  Corriger  1. 
ioterl. 


!  means  a  great  man,  but  tin  homme  grand  a  tall  man. 
'  distinction  is  made  with  respect  to  the  word  pauvre,  poor,  which 
pitiful,  or  a  want  of  intellect,  when  before,  and  indigent  when 
§,  the  Bubstantivo.     Ex.  Un  pauvre  hontme,  a  sorrowful  (pitiful,  misera- 
ble) man,  and  un  homme  pauvre,  an  indigent  man. 
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The  tauxam,        I  Le  thdme. 


To  take,  taking. 


Prendre  •  4,  prenanl, 
(See  Note  5, 


XXIV.) 


Do  you  take  your  hat  oflT? 

I  take  it  off 

Doee  yoQT  father  coirect  your  ezer- 


Pe  corrects  them. 

To  speak  French. 

To  speak  Englkh. 
Do  you  ^ak  French? 
No,  Sir,  I  speak  Elnglish. 


Otez-Tons  Totre  ch^peau  7 

Je  r6te. 

Votre  ptee  conige-t-il  ros  themes? 

H  les  corrige. 

Farier  fran9aiflL 

Farler  anglaisb 

Parlez-vous  fran9ais  ? 

Non,  monsieur,  je  parle  anglak» 


To  drink  co^e. 

To  drink  tea. 

Do  you  drink  tea  7 

I  do  drink  some. 

Do  you  drink  tea  every  day  7 

I  do  drink  some  every  day. 

My  father  drinks  cofEee. 

He  drinks  cofiee  every  morning. 

My  brother  drinks  chocolate. 

He  drinks  chocolate  every  morning. 


t  Ptendre  le  cafd. 
t  Prendre  dn  cai& 
1 1  Prendre  le  th^. 
I  Prendre  du  tli^. 
t  Prenez-vous  du  th€  7 
t  J'en  prends. 

t  Prenez-vous  le  th^  tous  les  joun7 
t  Je  le  prends  tous  les  jours, 
t  Mon  p^re  prend  du  caf6. 
t  II  prend  le  cafig  tous  les  matins, 
t  Mon  frftre  prend  du  chocolat 
t  II  prend  le  chocolat  tous  les  matins. 


EXERCISES. 
80. 
Do  you  go  for  any  thing  1 — ^I  do  go  for  something. — ^What  do  yon 
g  I  for  ? — I  go  for  some  cider. — ^Does  your  father  send  for  any  thing  1 
—He  sends  for  some  wine. — Does  your  servant  go  for  some  bread  ? 
—He  goes  for  some. — For  whom  does  your  neighbor  send  1 — ^He 
sends  for  the  physician. — Does  your  servant  take  off  his  coat  in  or- 
der to  make  the  fire  1 — He  takes  it  off  in  order,  to  make-if. — Do  you 
take  off  your  gloves  in  order  to  give  me  money  l^-^a^^^e  them 
off  in  order  to  give  you  some. — Do  you  learn  Frencff^^^B^n  it. 
—Does  your  brother  learn  German? — He  does  learn  it^fcVlio 
learns  English  1 — The  Frenchman  learns  it. — Do  we  learn  Itt^n  ? 
—You  do  learn  it. — What  do  the  English  learn? — ^They  Iflam 
French  and  German. — Do  you  speak  Spanish? — No,  sir,  I  speak 
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Itslian. — ^Who  speaks  Polish  ? — ^My  brother  speaks  Polish. — ^Do  our 
neighbors  speak  Russian  1 — ^They  do  not  speak  Russian,  but  Arabic. 
— Do  you  speak  Arabic  % — No,  I  speak  Greek  and  Latin. — ^What 
knife  have  you  1 — ^I  have  an  English  knife. — ^What  money  have  yon 
there  t  Is  it  {est^e)  Italian  or  Spanish  money  ?— It  is  Russian  mo- 
ney.— Have  yon  an  Italian  hat  1 — No,  I  have  a  Spanish  hat. — ^Are 
you  a  Frenchman  1 — No,  I  am  an  Englishman. — ^Art  thou  a  Greek  I 
—No,  I  am  a  Spaniard. 

81. 
Are  these  men  Germans  1 — No,  they  are  Russians. — Do  the  Rus- 
sians speak  Polish  ? — ^They  do  not  speak  Polish,  but  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Arabic. — ^Is  your  brother  a  merchant  ? — No,  he  is  a  joiner. — Are 
these  men  merchants  1 — No,  they  are  carpenters. — ^Are  you  a  cook  1 
— ^No,  I  am  a  baker. — Are  we  tailors  1 — No,  we  are  shoemakers. — 
Art  thou  a  fool  1 — ^I  am  not  a  fool. — What  is  that  man  l4(He  is  a 
physician. — Do  you  wish  me  any  thing  1 — I  wish  you  a  good  morn- 
ing.— ^What  does  the  young  man  wish  me  1 — He  wishes  you  a  good 
evening. — Do  your  children  come  to  me  in  order  to  wish  me  a  good 
evening  1 — ^They  come  to  you  in  order  to  wish  you  a  good  morning. 
— Has  the  German  black  eyes  1 — No,  he  has  blue  eyes. — Has  that 
man  large  feet  1 — He  has  little  feet,  a  large  forehead,  and  a  large 
nose. — Have  you  time  to  read  my  book  1 — I  have  no  time  to  read  it, 
but  much  courage  to  (pour)  study  French. — What  dost  thou  do  in- 
stead of  playing  1 — I  study  instead  of  playing. — Dost  thou  learn  in- 
stead of  writing  ? — I  write  instead  of  learning. — ^What  does  the  son 
of  our  friend  do  1 — He  goes  into  the  garden  instead  of  doing  his  ex- 
ercise.— Do  the  children  of  our  neighbors  read  1 — They  write  instead 
of  reading. — ^What  does  our  cook  1 — He  makes  a  fire  instead  of  going 
to  tlie  market. — Does  your  father  sell  his  ox  ? — He  sells  his  horse 
instead  of  selling  his  ox. 

82. 
Does  the  son  of  the  painter  study  English  1 — He  studies  Greek 
instead  of  studying  English. — ^Does  the  butcher  kill  oxen  ? — He  kills 
sheep  instead  of  killing  oxen. — Do  you  listen  to  me  ? — ^I  do  listen  to 
you. — Does  yonr  brother  listen  to  me  ? — He  speaks  instead  of  listen- 
ing to  you. — Do  you  listen  to  what  I  am  telling  you  ? — I  do  listen  to 
what  you  are  telling  me. — Dost  thou  listen  to  what  thy  brotHer  tells 
thee  ? — ^I  do  listen  to  it. — Do  the  children  of  the  physician  listen  to 
what  we  tell  them  t — They  do  not  listen  to  it. — Do  you  go  to  the 
theatre  1 — ^I  am  going  to  the  warehouse  instead  of  going  to  the  thea- 
tre.— ^Are  you  willing  to  read  my  book  1 — I  am  willing  to  read  it,  but 
I  cannot ;  I  have  sore  eyes. — Does  your  father  correct  my  exercises 
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or  those  of  my  brother  ? — He  corrects  neither  yours  nor  your  broth- 
er's.— ^Which  exercises  does  he  correct  1 — He  corrects  mine. — Do 
you  take  off  your  hat  in  order  to  speak  to  my  father  ? — I  do  take  it 
off  in  order  to  speak  to  him. — Do  you  take  off  your  shoes  1 — I  do  not 
take  them  off. — Who  takes  off  his  hat  1 — ^My  friend  takes  it  off. — 
Does  he  take  off  his  gloves  1 — He  does  not  take  them  off. — ^What  do 
these  boys  take  off? — They  take  off  their  shoes  and  their  stockings. 
— ^Who  takes  away  the  glasses  1 — Your  servant  takes  them  away. — 
Do  you  give  me  English  or  German  paper  ? — ^I  give  you  neither 
English  (repeat  papier)  nor  German  paper  ;  I  give  you  French  pa- 
per.— Do  you  read  Spanish  ? — I  do  not  read  Spanish,  but  German. — 
What  book  is  your  brother  reading  1 — He  is  reading  a  French  book. 
— Do  you  drink  tea  or  coffee  in  the  morning  1 — I  drink  tea. — Do  you 
drink  tea  every  morning  ? — I  do  drink  some  (le)  every  morning. — 
What  do  you  drink? — I  drink  coffee. — ^What  does  your  brother 
drink ! — He  drinks  chocolate. — Does  he  drink  some  {le)  every  day  % 
^-He  drinks  some  (le)  every  morning. — Do  your  children  drink  tea  ? 
^They  drink  coffee  instead  of  drinking  tea. — ^What  do  we  drink  T^ 
We  drink  tea  or  coffee. 
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To  wet,  to  moisten. 
To  show. 


I  show. 
He  shows. 
Thou  showest 


Mouiller  1. 
Monirer  1. 
Faire  *  voir, 
Je  fais  voir, 
li  fait  voir. 
Tu  fsus  voir. 


Je  montre. 
II  montre. 
Tu  montrea. 


To  show  to  some  ono. 

Do  you  show  me  your  gun? 
I  do  show  it  you. 
What  do  you  show  the  man  7 
I  show  him  my  fine  clothes. 

Tobaoca 

Tobacco,  (for  smoking.) 

Snuff 


.  k  quelqu'un. 


^  i  Montrer      >  . 
{ [  Faire  voir  J 

Me  faites-vous  voir  votre  funl  7 

Je  vous  le  fais  voir. 

Que  montrez-vons  k  I'honmie? 

Je  lui  montre  mes  beaux  habit& 


IDu  tabac. 
Du  tabac  k  fumer. 
(  Du  tabac  en  poudro. 
\  Du  tabac  a  priaer. 


To  emoke.      \  Fumer  1. 
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The  gardener. 
The  valet 
The  conceit. 

To  intend. 


l>o  you  intend  to  go  to  the  ball  this 

evening  7 
I  intend  to  go  thither. 


Lejaidinier. 
Le  valet 
Le  conceit 


Compter  1,  (does  n<it  take  d  beforo 

the  infinitive.) 
Comptoz«vous  aller  an  bal  oe  soil? 

Je  compto  y  aller. 


To  know. 
Do  yoa  know? 
I  know. 
Thou  knowest 
He  knovra. 


Savoir*3. 
Savez-vouB? 
Je  sais. 
Tuiaib 

II  sait    (For  the  three  perBons  plnr. 
see  Less.  XXIV.) 


To 


Do  you  know  how  to  swim? 
Can  you  swim? 


INager  1. 
(See  Obs.  C.  Lesson  XXIV.) 

(  t  Savez-vons  nager  ? 


Obe.  To  know  how  is  in  English  followed  by  to  before  the  veib  m  the  in- 
finitive, while  in  French  the  infinitive  joined  to  the  verb  savoir  is  not  prece- 
ded by  any  particle,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  above  example. 


Do  you  know  how  to  write? 
Does  he  know  how  to  read? 


t  Savez-vous  ^crire? 
tSait-Ulire? 


To  conduct,  conducting. 
I  conduct,  thou  conductest,  he  con- 
ducts. 

To  extinguish,  extinguishing. 
Do  you  extinguish  the  fire  ? 
I  do  not  extinguish  it 
He  extinguishes  it 
Thou  extinguishest  it 


Conduire  *  4,  conduisant. 

Je  conduis,  tu  oonduis,  il  conduit 

Eteindre  *  4,  SteignanL 
£teigne2-vous le  fen? 
Je  ne  T^teins  pas. 
II  r^teint 
Tu  r^toios. 


To  light,  to  kmdle.      |  Allumer  1. 


Often. 
Do  you  often  go  to  the  ball? 
As  often  as  you. 
As  often  as  I. 
As  ofton  as  be. 
As  often  as  they. 


9* 


Souvent. 

Allez-vous  souvent  au  bal? 
Aussi  souvent  que  vous. 
Aussi  souvent  que  moi. 
Aussi  souvent  que  luL 
Auflsi  souvent  qn'enx. 
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Do  yoa  often  lee  my  brother?         I  Voyex-vooB  aonrent  mon frtee? 


Oftener. 
I  Me  him  oileDer  than  you. 

Not  90  often. 
Not  n  ofteD  as  yon. 
Not  M>  often  u  I. 
Not  m  often  m  they. 


Plus  souvent, 

Je  le  Tois  plus  souTent  que  tous. 

Moina  muvent. 

Moins  sonyent  que  tous. 

Moins  souvent  que  moL 

Moins  souvent  qu'enz. 


EXERCISES. 

83. 

*    What  docs  your  father  want  ? — ^He  wants  some  tohacco.— Will 

you  go  for  some  1—1  will  go  for  some. — What  tobacco  does  he  want  ? 

He  wants  some  snuff.-— Do  you  want  tobacco,  (for  smoking  t)— I 

do  not  want  any ;  I  do  not  smoke.— Do  you  show  me  any  thing  t— I 
show  yoa  gold  ribbons,  (des  rubans  ^Tor.)— Does  your  father  show  his 
gun  to  my  brother  1 — He  does  show  it  him. — ^Does  he  show  him  his 
beautiful  birds  1 — He  does  show  them  to  him. — Does  the  Frenchman 
sxnoke  ? — He  does  not  smoke.^Do  you  go  to  the  ball  1— I  go  to  the 
theatre  instead  of  going  to  the  ball. — ^Does  the  gardener  go  into  the 
garden  1 — ^He  goes  to  the  market  instead  of  going  into  the  garden.— 
Do  you  send  your  valet  to  the  tailor  ? — ^I  send  him  to  the  shoemaker 
instead  of  sending  him  to  the  tailor. — Does  your  brother  intend  to  go 
to  the  ball  this  evening  ? — ^He  does  not  intend  to  go  to  the  baU,  but 
to  the  concert. — ^When  do  you  intend  to  go  to  the  concert  1 — ^I  in- 
tend to  go  there  this  evening. — At  what  o'clock  1 — At  a  quarter  past 
ten. — ^Do  you  go  for  my  son ! — I  do  go  for  him. — ^Where  is  he  1— 
He  is  in  the  counting-house. — Do  you  find  the  man  whom  you  are 
looking  for  ? — ^I  do  &id  him. — ^Do  your  sons  find  the  friends  whom 
they  are  looking  for  1 — ^They  do  not  find  them. 

84. 
Do  your  friends  intend  to  go  to  the  theatre  1 — ^They  do  intend  to  go 
thither.— When  do  they  intend  to  go  thither  1 — They  intend  to  go 
thither  to-morrow. — At  what  o'clock  ? — At  half-past  seven. — ^What 
does  the  merchant  wish  to  sell  you  1 — He  wishes  to  sell  me  some 
pocket-books. — ^Do  you  intend  to  buy  some  1 — ^I  will  not  buy  any. — 
Dost  thou  know  any  thing  1 — ^I  do  not  know  any  thing. — ^What  does 
your  little  brother  know  1 — He  knows  how  to  read  and  to  write. ^ 
Does  he  know  French  ? — He  does  not  know  it. — Do  you  know  Ger- 
man ? — ^I  do  know  it. — Do  your  brothers  know  Greek  1 — ^They  do 
not  know  it,  but  they  intend  to  study  it. — ^Do  you  know  English  1— 
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I  do  not  know  it,  but  intend  to  learn  it. — Do  my  children  know  how 
to  read  Italian  ? — ^They  know  how  to  read,  but  not  (jnais  non)  how  to 
speak  it. — Do  you  know  how  to  swim  ? — ^I  do  not  know  how  to  swim, 
but  how  to  play. — Does  your  son  know  how  to  make  coats  ? — He 
does  not  know  how  to  make  any  ;  he  is  no  tailor. — ^Is  he  a  mer- 
chant ? — He  is  not,  {ne  Pest  pas.) — ^What  is  he  1 — He  is  a  physician. 
— Do  you  intend  to  study  Arabic  1 — ^I  do  intend  to  study  Arabic  and 
Syriac. — Does  the  Frenchman  know  Russian  1 — He  does  not  know 
it ;  but  he  intends  learning  it. — ^Whither  are  you  going  1 — I  am  go- 
ing into  the  garden  in  order  to  speak  to  my  gardener. — ^Does  he  lis- 
ten to  yon  1 — ^He  does  listen  to  me. 

85. 

Do  you  wish  to  drink  some  cider  ? — ^I  wish  to  drink  some  wine ; 
haTO  you  any  1 — ^I  have  none,  but  I  will  send  for  some. — ^When  will 
you  send  for  some  1 — Now. — Do  you  know  how  to  make  tea  ? — ^I 
know  how  to  make  some. — Where  is  your  father  going  to  ? — He  is 
going  nowhere ;  he  remains  at  home. — ^Do  you  know  how  to  write  a 
note  ? — ^I  know  how  to  write  one.— Can  you  write  exercises ! — I  can 
•write  some. — Dost  thou  conduct  anybody? — ^I  conduct  nobody.— 
Whom  do  you  conduct  ? — ^I  conduct  my  son. — ^Where  are  you  con- 
ducting him  to  1 — ^I  conduct  him  to  my  friends  to  {pour)  wish  them  a 
good  morning. — ^Does  your  servant  conduct  your  child  1 — He  con- 
ducts it. — ^Whither  does  he  conduct  it  1 — He  conducts  it  into  the 
garden. — ^Do  we  conduct  any  one  1 — ^We  conduct  our  children.— 
Whither  are  our  friends  conducting  their  sons  1 — They  are  conduct- 
ing them  home. 

86. 

Do  you  extinguish  the  fire  1 — ^I  do  not  extinguish  it. — ^Does  your 
servant  light  the  fire  1 — He  does  light  it. — ^Where  does  he  light  it  ?— 
He  lights  it  in  your  warehouse. — Do  you  often  go  to  the  Spaniard  ? 
— 1  go  often  to  him. — Do  you  go  oftener  to  him  than  I  ? — ^I  do  go 
oftener  to  him  than  yon.^Do  the  Spaniards  often  come  to  you  ? — 
They  do  come  often  to  me. — Do  your  children  oftener  go  to  the  ball 
than  we  1 — ^They  do  go  thither  oftener  than  you. — Do  we  go  out  as 
often  as  our  neighbors  ? — We  do  go  out  oftener  than  they. — Does 
your  servant  go  to  the  market  as  often  as  my  cook  ? — He  does  go 
thither  as  often  as  he. — Do  you  see  my  father  as  often  as  I  ? — I  do 
not  see  him  as  often  as  you. — ^When  do  you  see  him  ? — ^I  see  him 
every  morning  at  a  quarter  to  five. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH  JoESSO^. —Vingt-huiti^me  Upon. 

Do  and  am,  when  used  to  interrogate,  for  all  persona  and  tenses,  may  be 
rendered  by  est-cc  qub.  Bat  they  mutt  be  rendered  thus  for  verbs  whose 
first  penon  singular,  present  tense,  cannot  be  employed  interrogatively.' 
Examples: — 


Do  I  wish? 
Am  I  able? 
Am  I  doing? 

What  am  I  doing? 
What  do  I  say? 
Where  am  I  going  to? 
To  whom  do  I  speak? 

Am  I  going? 
Am  I  coming? 
You  do  come. 
Do  you  tell  or  say  7 
I  do  say  or  tell. 
He  says  or  tells. 
What  does  he  say? 
We  say. 


Est-ce  que  je  venz  7 
Est-ce  que  je  peux? 
Est-ce  que  je  fais? 


Qu'est-ce  que  je  fais  7 
Qu*est-ce  que  je  dis? 
Ot  est-ce  que  je  vais? 
A  qui  est-ce  que  je  parte  7 


Est-ce  que  je  vais  ? 
Est-ce  que  je  viena? 
Vous  venez. 
DItes-voufl  ? 
Je  dis. 
Ildit. 
Que  dit-il? 
Nousdisons. 


Oh$.  Some  verbs,  however,  ending  in  e  muto  in  the  first  person  sin- 
gular, present  tonse,  may  be  used  interrogatively  in  that  perM>n,  but  then 
they  change  e  mote  into  i  with  the  acute  accent,  followed  by  je.  (Se» 
Noto  1,  Lesson  XX.)     Ex. 

CPari^-je? 

\  Est-ce  que  je  parle? 
Do  I  love?  jAim€-je? 


Do  I  speak? 


'  Est-ce  que  j*aime  ? 


Are  yon  acquainted  with  that  man? 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  him. 
Is  your  brother  acquainted  with  him  ? 
He  is  acquainted  with  him. 
Do  you  drink  cider  ? 


Connaiasez-vouB  cet  homme? 
Je  ne  le  connais  pas. 
Votre  fr^re  le  connalt-il? 
U  le  connait. 
Buvez-vous  du  cidre  ? 


'  Verbs  whose  finrt  person  Fingular  forms  only  one  syllable,  as :  je  sen* 
I  feel ;  je  prende,  I  take  ;  je  tends,  1  tend ;  je  fondn,  I  melt :  or  whose 
last  syllable  sounds  like  je,  such  bs,^'«  mange,  I  eat ;  je  venge,  I  revenge  ; 
je  range,  1  range ;  je  eonge,  I  dream :  and  otheri,  such  aa,  j^unit,  I  unite  ; 
je  permete,  1  permit ;  j*offre,  I  ofi«r ;  Soc,  dus. 
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I  do  drink  eider,  but  my  brother 

drinka  wine. 
Do  yoa  receive  a  note  to*day  7 
I  do  receive  one. 
What  do  we  receive  ? 
What  do  our  children  receive? 

They  receive  some  books. 


To  hegin,  (commence,)  beginning. 
I  begin  to  speak. 


Before. 

Do  yoa  speak  before  you  listen  7 

Does   he  go  to  market  before  he 
breakfasts? 

To  breakfast 

He  does  go  thither  before  he  writes. 

Do  yoa  take  off  your  stockings  be- 
fore you  take  off  your  shoes? 


To  depart,  to  eet  out,  departing. 
When  do  you  intend  to  depart? 
I  intend  to  depart  to-morrow. 

I  depart,  thoa  departest,  he  departs. 


Well 
Badly. 
Do  I  speak  weU? 


Je  bois  da  cidre,  mail  mon  fitee  boit 

du  vin. 
Recevez-vous  on  billet  aujooid'hoi? 
J'en  re^ois  on. 

Que  recevons-noos?  ' 

Nos  enfants  que  re9oivent-iIs  ? 

(See  Note  4,  Lesson  XXIV.) 
lis  regoivent  des  livres. 


Commeneer  1,  eommen^anU 
Je  commence  ^  parler. 


Avant,  (takes  de  before  the  infini- 
tive.) 

Parlez-vous  avant  cT^couter? 

Va-t-il  au  march^  avant  de  d6- 
jeuner? 

Dejeuner  1. 

II  y  va  avant  ^Tdcrire. 

Otez-vous  vos  bas  avant  cTdter  vos 
souliers? 


Partir  •  2,  partant. 
Quand  comptez-voas  partir? 
Je  compte  partir  domain. 

(See  the  preceding  Lesson.) 
Je  pars,  tu  pan,  il  part 


Bien,  (adverb.) 
Mai,  (advert).) 
Est-ce  que  je  parie  bien? 


EXERCISES. 
87. 
Do  I  read  well  1 — ^You  do  read  well. — Do  I  speak  well  1 — ^You  do 
not  speak  well. — ^Does  my  brother  speak  French  well  1 — He  does 
speak  it  well. — Does  he  speak  German  well  1 — He  speaks  it  badly. 
Do  we  speak  well  ? — ^You  speak  badly. — Do  I  drink  too  much  1^ 
You  do  not  drink  enough. — ^Am  I  able  to  make  hats  1 — ^You  are  not 
able  to  make  any ;  you  are  not  a  hatter. — ^Am  I  able  to  write  a  note  ? 
— ^YoQ  are  able  to  write  one. — ^Am  I  doing  my  exercise  well ! — ^You 
are  doing  it  well. — What  am  I  doing  1 — You  are  doing  exercises.— 
What  is  my  brother  doing  1 — He  is  doing  nothing. — ^What  do  I  say  ? 
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^•Toa  say  nothing. — ^Do  I  begin  to  speak  ? — Yon  do  begin  to  speak. 
— ^Do  I  begin  to  speak  well  1 — You  do  not  begin  to  speak  well,  {d 
hien  parler^  but  tp  read  well,  {mats  d  bien  lire*) — ^Where  am  I  going 
to  ?— tYou  are  going  to  your  friend. — ^Is  he  at  home  1 — Do  I  know  1 
— ^Am  I  able  to  speak  as  often  as  the  son  of  our  neighbor  t — He  is 
able  to  speak  oftener  than  you. — Can  I  work  as  much  as  he  1 — You 
cannot  work  as  much  as  he. — Do  I  read  as  often  as  you  t — ^You  do 
not  read  as  often  as  I,  but  you  speak  oftener  than  I. — Do  I  speak  as 
well  (aussi  bien)  as  you  t — ^You  do  not  speak  as  well  as  I. — Do  I  go 
to  you,  or  do  you  come  to  me  1 — You  come  to  me,  and  I  go  to  yon. 
•^When  do  you  come  to  me  1 — Every  morning  at  half-past  six. 

88. 
Do  yon  know  the  Russian  whom  I  know  ? — I  do  not  know  the  one 
you  know,  but  I  know  another. — ^Do  you  drink  as  much  cider  as  wine? 
— ^I  drink  less  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Does  the  Pole  drink 
as  much  as  the  Russian  1 — He  drinks  just  as  much. — Do  the  Germans 
drink  as  much  as  the  Poles  ? — ^The  latter  drink  more  than  the  former. 
— Dost  thou  receive  any  thing  ? — ^I  do  receive  something. — ^What 
dost  thou  receive  ? — I  receive  some  money. — Does  your  friend  re- 
ceive books  1 — He  does  receive  some. — What  do  we  receive  I — ^We 
receive  some  cider. — Do  the  Poles  receive  tobacco  ? — ^They  do  receive 
some. — From  whom  (de  qui)  do  the  Spaniards  receive  money  1— 
They  receive  some  from  the  (des)  English,  and  from  the  {des)  ' 
French. — ^Do  you  receive  as  many  friends  as  enemies  ? — ^I  receive 
fewer  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — From  whom  (de  pit)  do  your 
children  receive  books  1 — ^They  r^eive  some  from  (de)  me  and  from 
(de)  their  friends. — Do  I  receive  as  much  cheese  as  bread  1 — ^Yoa 
receive  more  of  the  latter  than  of  (he  former. — Do  our  servants  re» 
ceive  as  many  brooms  as  coats  ?— They  receive  fewer  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former.^ — Do  you  receive  one  more  gun.? — ^I  do  receive 
one  more. — How  many  more  books  does  our  neighbor  receive  ? — He 
receives  three  more.    • 

89. 
When  does  the  foreigner  intend  to  depart  1 — He  intends  to  depart 
to-day. — ^At  what  o'clock  1 — ^At  half-past  one. — Do  you  intend  to  de- 
part this  erening  ? — I  intend  to  depart  to-morrow.— Does  the  French- 
man depafWfcjyf^ — He  departs  now. — ^Where  is  he  going  to  1 — ^He 
is  going  to  ffl^pMttMb  he  going  to  the  English  ? — ^He  is  going 
to  them,  (y.) — DosT^^ket  out  to-morrow  1 — ^I  set  out  this  even- 
ing.— ^When  do  ydtf^Bltd  to  write  to  your  friends! — I  intend  to 
write  to  them  to-day«3pk  your  friends  answer  you  1 — They  do  an- 
swer me. — ^Does  yonr  father  answer  yonr  note  ?-*He  answers  it.— • 
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Do  you  answer  my  brothers'  ootea  t — ^I  do  aaawer  them.—- Does  year 
brother  begin  to  learn  Italian? — ^He  begins  to  learn  it. — Can  you 
speak  French  ? — I  can  speak  it  a  little. — Do  our  friends  begin  to 
speak  German  ? — ^They  do  begin  to  speak  it. — ^Are  Ihey  able  to  write 
it ! — They  are  able  to  write  it. — Does  the  merchant  begin  to  sell  ? — 
He  does  begin. — Do  yon  speak  before  yoa  listen ! — ^I  listen  before  I 
speak. — Does  your  brother  listen  to  you  before  he  speaks  1 — He  speaks 
before  he  listens  to  me. — Do  your  children  read  before  they  write  ? — 
They  write  before  they  read. 

90. 
Does  yonr  servant  sweep  the  warehouse  before  he  goes  to  the  mar- 
ket?— He  goes  to  the  market  before  he  sweeps  the  warehouse.— 
Dost  thou  drink  before  thou  goest  out  1 — I  go  out  before  I  drink. — 
Do  yon  intend  to  go  out  before  you  breakfast  ? — ^I  intend  to  breakfast 
before  I  go  out. — ^Does  your  son  take  off  his  shoes  before  he  takes  off 
his  coat  ? — He  neither  takes  off  his  shoes  nor  his  coat. — Do  I  take  off 
my  gloves  before  I  take  off  my  hat  ? — ^You  take  off  your  hat  before 
yon  take  off  your  gloves. — Can  I  take  off  my  shoes  before  I  take  off 
my  gloves  ? — You  cannot  take  off  yonr  shoes  before  you  take  off  your 
gloves. — ^At  what  o'clock  do  you  breakfast  ? — I  breakfast  at  half-past* 
eight. — ^At  what  o'cl^Pdoes  the  American  breakfast  ? — He  break- 
fasts every  day  at  nine  o'clock. — ^At  what  o'clock  do  your  children 
breakfast  ? — They  breakfast  at  seven  o'clock. — Do  you  go  to  my  fa- 
ther before  you  breakfast  ?— I  do  go  to  him  before  I  breakfast. 


TWENTY-NINTH  LASSO'S ."-Vingt-neuvi^me  JUfon, 
COMPARISON  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

Wb  have  teen  (LesBomi  XVI.  and  XXVII.)  that  tHb  comparative  of  equal- 
ity is  formed  by  autant  and  auni,  the  comparative  of  Buperiority  by  plttt, 
and  that  of  inferiority  by  fnoin$.  The  superlative  is  formed  by  prefixing  the 
definite  siticte  with  flu*  to  the  adjective.    Ex. 

Pontive.  Comparative.  Superlative, 


Great,       greater,  greatest 

Small,       smaller,  smallest 

Rich,        richer,  richest. 

Poor,        poorer,  poorest 

Learned,  more  learned,  most  learned. 
Oftent      eftener,  most  often. 


Grand,    plus  srand,     le  plus  grand. 
Petit,       plus  petit,      le  plus  petit 
Riche,     pbis  riche,     le  plus  riche. 
Pauvre,   plus-  pauvre,  le  plus  pauvre. 
Savant,  plus  savant,  le  plus  savant 
Souvent,  plul  souvent,  le  plus  souvent 
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Tliii  book  V  nnall,  that  is  smaller, 
and  this  is  the  smallest  of  alL 

This  hat  is  lai^^e,  hat  that  is  laiger. 

Is  your  hat  as  large  as  mine  7 

It  is  lai^ger  than  youn. 
It  is  not  so  laige  as  yours. 


Ce  livre-ci  est  petit,  celui-I&  est  pli» 

petit,  et  celui-ci  est  le  plus  petit  do 

tous. 
Ce  chapeau-ci  est  grand,  mais  celni- 

IlL  est  plus  grand. 
Votre  chapeau  est-il  aussi  grand  que 

le  mien  ? 
n  est  plus  grand  que  le  y6tre. 
II  est  moius  grand  que  le  vOtre. 


Not  90  large,  \  Moint  grand. 

Obg.  A.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  superlative  of  superiority  is  formed 
by  the  definite  article  with  plus,  the  superlative  of  inferiority  is  sometimes 
fonned  by  the  definite  article  with  ntoifu,    Ex. 

I  PonU     Comparat.      Superlative. 
Fine,    not  so  fine,    least  fine.  |  Beau,     moins  beau,    le  moins  beau* 


Are  our  neighbor's  children  as  good 

as  ouiB? 
They  are  better  than  ours. 
They  are  not  so  good  as  ours. 


Les  enfants  de  notre  voisin  sont-ils 

aussi  sages  que  les  ndtres  7 
Us  sont  plus  sages  que  les  n6tres. 
lis  sont  moins  sages  que  les  ndties 


Obt.  B.  To  express  the  absolute  superiative,  the  French,  like  the  Eng- 
lish,  nse  one  of  the  adverijs,  tres,  fort,  bien,  very  ;  extrimement,  extremely  ; 
tit/Entment,  infinitely.    Ex. 


A  very  fine  book. 
Very  fine  books. 
A  very  pretty  knife. 
Very  weH. 

That  man  is  extremely  learned. 
This  bird  is  very  pretty. 


Un  trte  beau  livre. 
De  trte  beaux  livres. 
Un  fort  joH  couteau. 
Trte  bien,  fort  bien. 


Get  homme  est  extrdmement  savant. 
Get  oiseau  est  trte  jolL 


Oba,  C,    The  foDowing  adjectives  and  adverbs  are  irregular  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  comparatives  and  superiatives. 


AnjEcnvxs 

Pont 

Comparat, 

SuperU 

Good, 

better, 

best 

Bon, 

meilleur. 

le  meilleur. 

Bad, 

worM, 

the  worst 

Mauvais, 

pire,. 

lepiie. 

Little, 

le«. 

the  least 

ADVl 

Petit, 

moiudre. 

lemoindre. 

Wen, 

better. 

the  best 

Bien, 

mieuz, 

lemieux. 

Bad, 

worn, 

the  wont 

Mai, 

piB. 

lepis. 

7ittle, 

less. 

the  least 

Feu, 

moins. 

lemoinaL 

Xnofa, 

mora. 

the  most 

Beauooup, 

plus, 

lepliia. 
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Oht.  D.    We  may  with  equal  oorrectneoB  say :  pltu  mauvait,  plut  mal, 
jAu»  petit,  but  never  plus  hon,  plus  bien,  plus  peu. 

Whose,  (to  whom  ?) 
Whose  hat  k  this  7 
It  is. 
It  is  my  brother's  hat 
It  is  the  hat  of  my  brother. 
It  is  my  brother's. 
Who  has  the  finest  hat  7 
Whose  hat  is  the  finest  7 
That  of  my  father  is  the  finest 
Whose  ribbon    is    the    handsomer, 
youxB  or  mine  7 


^A  qui  1    (See  Lesson  XXL) 
A  qui  est  ce  chapeau7 
CesU 

C'eet  le  chapeau  de  mon  ii^re. 

Qui  a  le  plus  beau  chapeau  7 

Celui  de  mon  p6re  est  le  plus  beau. 
Quel  ruban  est  le  plus  beau,  le  v^tra 
ou  le  mien  7 


Do  you  read  as  often  as  1 7 

I  read  oAener  than  you. 

Does  he  read  as  often  as  1 7 

He  reads  and  writes  as  often  as  you. 

Do  your  children  write  as  much  as 

we? 
They  write  more  than  you- 
We  read  more  than  the  children  of 

our  friends. 
To  whom  do  you  write  7 
We  write  to  our  friends. 
We  read  good  books. 


Lisez-vous  aussi  souvent  que  moi  7 
Je  lis  plus  souvent  que  vous. 
Dt-il  aussi  souvent  que  moi  7 
U  lit  et  6crit  aussi  souvent  que  vous. 
Vos  enfants  ^crivent-Us  autant  que 

nous  7 
lis  ^crivent  plus  que  vous. 
Nous  lisons  plus  que  les  enfants  do 

nos  amis. 
A  qui  ^crivez>vons7 
Nous  ^crivons  k  nos  amis. 
Nous  lisons  de  bons  livres. 


EXERCISES. 

v 

9L 
Wliose  book  is  this  1 — ^It  is  mine. — ^Whose  hat  is  that  7 — It  is  my 
father*s. — Are  you  taller  (grand)  than  1 1 — ^I  am  taller  than  you. — 
Is  youi:  brother  as  tall  as  you  ? — He  is  as  tall  as  I. — Is  thy  hat  as 
bad  as  that  of  my  father  7 — It  is  better,  bat  not  so  black  as  his. — 
Are  the  clothes  {les  habits)  of  the  Italians  as  fine  as  those  of  the 
Irish  1 — They  are  finer,  but  not  so  good. — ^Who  have  the  finest 
gloves  1 — ^The  French  have  them. — ^Who  has  the  finest  horses  7^ 
Mine  are  fine,  yours  are  finer  than  mine ;  but  those  of  our  friends 
are  the  finest  of  all. — Is  your  horse  good  7 — ^It  is  good,  but  yours  is 
better,  and  that  of  the  Englishman  is  the  best  of  all  the  horses 
which  we  know. — Have  you  pretty  shoes  1 — I  have  very  pretty  ones, 
but  my  brother  has  prettier  ones  than  I. — From  whom  (de  qui)  does 
he  receive  them  7^He  receives  them  from  (de)  his  best  friend. 

10 
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92. 

Is  your  wine  as  ^ood  as  mine ! — ^It  is  better. ^Does  your  mer- 
chant sell  good  knives? — He  sells  the  best  knives  that  I  know,  (con* 
naisse,  subjunctive.) — Do  we  read  more  books  than  the  French  ^^ 
We  read  more  of  them  than  they ;  but  the  English  read  more  of 
them  than  we,  and  the  Germans  read  the  most,  {leplus,) — Hast  thou 
a  finer  garden  than  that  of  our  physician  ? — I  have  a  finer  one  than 
he. — ^Has  the  American  a  finer  stick  than  thou  ? — He  has  a  finer  one. 
—Have  we  as  fine  children  as  our  neighbors  1 — ^We  have  finer  ones. 
—Is  your  coat  as  pretty  as  mine  1 — It  is  not  so  pretty,  but  better  than 
yours. — Do  you  depart  to-day? — ^I  do  not  depart  to-day. — ^When 
does  your  father  set  out  ? — He  sets  out  this  evening  at  a  quarter  to 
nine. — ^Which  of  these  two  children  is  the  better,  {sage  f) — ^The  one 
who  studies  is  better  than  the  one  who  plays. — Does  your  servant 
sweep  as  well  as  mine  ? — He  sweeps  better  than  yours. — Does  the 
Englishman  read  as  many  bad  books  as  good  ones  ? — He  reads  more 
good  than  bad  ones. 

93. 

Do  the  merchants  sell  more  sugar  than  coffee  ? — ^They  sell  more 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Does  your  shoemaker  make  as 
many  shoes  as  mine  1 — He  makes  more  of  them  than  yours. — Can  yoa 
swim  as  well  (aussi  bien)  as  my  son  1 — I  can  swim  better  than  he,  but 
he  oan  speak  French  better  than  I. — Does  he  read  as  well  as  you  !-~- 
He  reads  better  than  I. — Does  the  son  of  your  neighbor  go  to  market  1 
^No,  he  remains  at  home ;  he  has  sore  feet — Do  you  learn  as  well 
as  our  gardener's  son  ?<•— I  learn  better  than  he,  but  he  works  better 
than  I. — ^Whose  gun  is  the  finest  ? — Yours  is  very  fine,  but  that  of 
the  captain  is  still  finer,  and  ours  is  the  finest  of  all. — Has  any  one 
finer  children  than  you  ? — No  one  has  finer  ones. — Does  your  son 
read  as  often  as  1 1 — He  reads  oftener  than  you. — Does  my  brother 
speak  French  as  often  as  you  t — ^He  'speaks  and  reads  it  as  often  as 
I. — Do  I  write  as  much  as  you  ? — ^You  write  more  than  I. — Do  our 
neighbor's  children  read  German  as  often  as  we  1 — ^We  do  not  read 
it  so  often  as  they. — Do  we  write  it  as  often  as  they  1 — ^They  write 
oftener  than  we. — To  whom  do  they  write  1 — ^They  write  to  their 
friends. — Do  you  read  English  books  t — ^We  read  French  books  in- 
stead of  reading  English  books.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXIV.) 
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To  belieTe,  believiDg. 
I  believe,  thou  believest,  he  believes. 


To  put  on,  ptUting  on. 
Do  you  put  on  '\ 
I  do  pat  on. 
Thoa  pattest  on. 
He  puts  on. 

I  pat  on  my  hat 
He  puts  on  his  grloves. 
Do  you  pat  on  your  shoes? 
We  do  pat  them  on. 
What  do  your  hrothera  put  on  ? 
They  put  on  their  clothes. 
Where  do  you  conduct  me  to  ? 
I  conduct  you  to  my  father. 

Do  you  go  out  ? 
I  do  go  out 
Do  we  go  out? 
We  do  go  out 
When  does  your  father  go  out  ? 


Early,  * 
As  early  as  you. 
He  goes  oat  as  early  as  yon. 
Late, 
Too. 
Too  late. 

Too  soon,  too  early. 
Too  large,  too  great. 
Too  little. 
ToosmaiL 


Too  much. 

Do  yon  ^ak  too  much  7 
I  do  not  Bpeak  enough. 


Croire  *  4,  croyant 

Je  crois,  tu  crois,  il  croit 


Mettre  •  4,  nuttanU 
Mettex-vous  7 
Je  mets. 
Tu  mets. 
II  met 


Je  metB  raon  chapeao. 

II  met  ses  gants. 

Mettez-vous  vos  souliers  7 

Nous  les  mettoiis. 

Vos  fr^res  que  mettent-ils? 

lis  mettent  leurs  habits. 

Od  me  condaisez-vous  ? 

Je  vous  conduis  chez  mon  p^re. 


Sortez-vous  7 

Je  Bors. 

SortonB*nouB  7 

Nous  sortons. 

Quand  votre  p^re  sort-il  7 


De  bonne  heure, 

D'aussi  bonne  heure  que  vons. 

II  sort  d^aussi  bonne  heure  que 

Tard, 

Trop. 

Trop  tard  ^ 

Trop  t6t,  de  trop  bonne  heoie. 

Trop  grand. 

Trop  peu. 

Trop  petit 


Trop 


Parlea-vous  trop  7 
Je  ne  parle  pas  £Wi 
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Later  than  yoo. 
I  go  ont  later  than  you. 


Plus  tard  que  voiu. 

Je  aon  plus  tard  que  Toua 


Do  you  go  to  the  play  as  early  as  1 7 
I  go  thither  eariier  than  yon. 

Earlier,  (B66ner.) 
Doei  your  father  go  thither  earlier 

than  1 7 
He  goes  thither  too  early. 


AUez-youB  au  spectacle  d'auari  bonne 

heure  que  moi  7 
J'y  vais  plus  t6t  (de  meiUenre  heure) 

que  voua. 
Plue  tot,  (de  meilleure  heure.)    * 
Votre  pftie  y  va-t-il  plus  t6t  que  moi, 

(de  meilleure  heure  que  moi  7) 
II  y  ya  trop  t6t. 


Already. 
Do  yon  q>6ak  already  7 

Not  yet 
I  do  not  q)eak  yet 
Do  you  finish  your  note  7 
I  do  not  finish  it  yet 
Do  you  breakfast  already  7 


Dejd, 

Parlez-Yous  d^ji  7 

JV« — paa  encore. 

Je  ne  parle  pas  encore^ 

Fuiissez-vous  voire  billet  7 

Je  ne  le  finis  pas  encore. 

D^jeunez-vous  6.6]k  7 


Ohe.  A.  We  have  seen  in  the  foregoing  lessons  that  the  infinitive  in 
French  is  sometimes  preceded  by  de,  (Lesson  XVII.,)  sometimes  by  a,  (Les- 
sons XXV.  and  XXVIIL,)  sometimes  by  pour,  (Lesson  XX.,)  and  sometimes 
it  is  used  without  any  of  these  prepositions  before  it  This  is  the  case  when 
it  is  joined  to  one  of  tlie  following  verbs,  several  of  which  have  already  been 
exemplified  in  some  of  the  preceding  lessons,  such  as :  wndoir,  to  wish,  to 
be  willing,  (Lesson  XVIII.;)  pouvoir,  to  be  able,  can,  (Lesson  XX.;) 
aller  chercher,  to  go  for ;  and  envoyer  chercher,  to  send  for,  (Lesson  XXII. ;) 
aller,  to  be  going  to,  (Lesson  XXIII. ;)  faire  voir,  to  show,  (Lesson  XXVIL  0 
compter,  to  intend  to.    (Lessons  XXVII.  and  XXVIIL) 


Aller*, 

to  go. 

Nier, 

to  deny. 

Compter, 

to  intend  to. 

Oser, 

to  dare 

Croire*, 

to  believa 

Paraitre*, 

to  appear. 

Daigner, 

to  deign. 

Penser, 

to  think. 

Declarer, 

to  declara 

Pr^tendre, 

to  pretend. 

Devoir, 

to  owe. 

Pouvoir  •, 

to  be  able,  (can.) 

Entendre, 

to  hear. 

Savoir*, 

to  know. 

Envoyer, 

to  send. 

Sembler, 

to  appear 

Esp^rer, 

to  hope. 

Souhaiter, 

to  wish. 

FaiUir*, 

to  miss. 

Soutenir*, 

to  maintain. 

Faire*, 

to  do. 

Venir*, 

to  come. 

Falloir*, 

to  be  requisite. 

Voir*, 

to  see. 

Laiaser, 

to  let 

Vouloir*, 

to  be  willing. 

Ohs.  K  Further,  there  is  no  preposition  before  the  infinitive  when  it  ■ 
used  in  an  absolate  sense.    Ex. 
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To  eat  too  much  is  dangeroas. 
To  ipeak  too  much  ie  foolish. 
To  do  good  to  those  that  have  of- 
fended us  is  a  commendable  action. 


Manger  trop  est  dangereuz. 
Parler  trop  est  improdent 
Faire  du  bien  k  ceux  qui  nous  ont 
oflbns^  est  une  action  louable. 


to  the 


EXERCISES. 
94. 

Do  you  put  on  another  coat  in  order  to  go  to  the  play  1 — I  do  pat 
on  another. — Do  you  put  on  your  gloves  before  you  put  on  your 
shoes  1 — I  put  on  my  shoes  before  I  put  on  my  gloves. — Does  your 
brother  put  on  his  hat  instead  of  putting  on  his  coat  ? — He  puts  on 
his  coat  before  he  puts  on  his  hat. — Do  our  children  put  on  their 
shoes  in  order  to  go  to  our  friends  1 — ^They  put  them  on  in  order  to 
go  to  them,  (y.)— What  do  our  sons  put  on  1 — They  put  on  their 
clothes  and  their  gloves. — ^Do  you  already  speak  French  1 — I  do  not 
speak  it  yet,  but  I  begin  to  learn. — Does  your  father  go  ont  already  ? 
— He  does  not  yet  go  out.— ^At  what  o^clock  does  he  go  out  1 — He 
goes  out  at  ten  o^clock. — ^Does  he  breakfast  before  he  goes  out  1 — He 
breakfasts  and  writes  his  notes  before  he  goes  out. — Does  he  go 
out  earlier  than  you  1 — I  go  out  earlier  than  he. — Do  you  go  lo  the 
play  as  often  as  1 1 — I  go  thither  as  often  as  you. — Do  you  begi 
know  (connaitre)  this  mani — I  do  begin  to  know  him. — Do 
breakfast  early  ? — ^We  do  not  breakfast  late. — Does  the  Englisi 
go  to  the  concert  earlier  than  you  1 — He  goes  there  later  than  I. — 
At  what  o'clock  does  he  go  thither  1 — He  goes  thither  at  half-past 
eleven. 

95. 

Do  you  not  go  too  early  to  the  concert  ? — I  go  thither  too  late. — 
Do  I  write  too  much  1 — You  do  not  write  too  much,  but  you  speak 
too  much. — Do  I  speak  more  than  you  ? — You  do  speak  more  than  I 
and  my  brother. — Is  my  hat  too  large  ? — It  is  neither  too  large  nor 
too  small. — Do  you  speak  French  oflener  than  English  1 — I  speak 
English  oftener  than  French. — Do  your  friends  buy  much  corn  ? — 
They  buy  but  little. — Have  you  bread  enough  ? — ^I  have  only  a  little, 
but  enough. — Is  it  late  1 — It  is  not  late. — ^What  o'clock  is  it  1 — It  is 
one  o'clock. — Is  it  too  late  to  (pour)  go  to  your  father  T — It  is  not 
too  late  to  go  to  him. — Do  you  conduct  me  to  him ! — I  do  conduct 
you  to  him. — ^Where  is  he  1 — He  is  in  his  counting-house. — Does  the 
Spaniard  buy  a  horse  1 — He  cannot  buy  one. — Is  he  poor  1 — He  is 
not  poor;  he  is  richer  than  you. — Is  your  brother  as  learned  as  you? 
— He  is  more  learned  than  I,  but  you  are  more  learned  than  he 
and  I. 

10» 
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96. 
Do  you  know  that  man  ? — ^I  do  know  him. — Jb  he  learned ! — ^He  ia 
(c*eMt)  the  moat  learned  of  all  men  that  I  know. — ^Is  your  horae  worse 
(preceding  Lesson)  than  mine? — ^It  is  not  so  bad  as  yours. — ^Is 
mine  worse  than  the  Spaniard's  ? — It  is  worse ;  it  is  the  worst  horse 
that  I  know,  {connaisse^  subjunctive.) — ^Do  you  give  those  men  less 
bread  than  cheese  1 — ^I  give  them  less  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. 
— Do  yon  receive  as  much  money  as  your  neighbors  1 — ^I  receive  much 
more  than  they. — ^Who  receives  the  most  money  ? — ^The  English  re- 
ceive the  most. — Can  your  son  already  write  a  note ! — He  cannot 
write  one  yet,  but  he  begins  to  read  a  little. — Do  you  read  as  much 
as  the  Russians? — ^We  read  more  than  they,  but  the  French  read  the 
most. — Do  the  Americans  write  more  than  we  1 — They  write  less 
than  we,  but  the  Italians  write  the  least,  (preceding  Lesson.)— Are 
they  as  rich  as  the  Americans  1 — ^They  are  less  rich  than  they. — ^Are 
your  birds  as  fine  as  those  of  the  Irish  ? — They  are  less  fine  than 
theirs,  but  those  of  the  Spaniards  are  the  least  fine. — Do  yon  sell 
your  bird  1 — I  do  not  sell  it ;  I  like  it  too  much  to  (pour)  sell  it. 


THIRTY-FIRST  LESSON.— Trenre  e/ iint^e  Lefon. 
THE  PAST  PARTICIPLE. 

The  past  participle  being  a  primitive  tense,  (see  Note  1,  Leo.  XXIV.,)  its 
formation  cannot  be  determined  by  another  tense.  Of  regular  vetbs  it  may, 
however,  be  formed  by  changing  the  terminations  of  the  infinitive,  for  the  finst 
conjugation,  into  e  with  the  acute  accent,  thus :  parler—parle  ;  for  the  sec- 
ond into  »,  thus :  finvT'—fini;  for  the  third  into  u,  thus:  reeevoir — regui  and 
for  the  fourth  also  into  u,  thus:  vendre — vendu.    Examples : 

FIRST   CONJUGATION. 

Inf. 

Aimer,  to  love, 

Pleurer,  to  weep. 

Manger,  to  eat, 

Commencer,  to  begin, 

THIRD    CONJUGATION. 

Devoir,  to  owe,  rfd.* 

Concovoir,  to  conceive,  congu, 

Reeevoir,  to  receive,     regu. 

Apercevoir,  to  perceive,    apergtt. 


SECOND   CONJUGATION. 


p.p. 

Inf. 

P.P, 

aimi. 

Batir, 

to  build, 

hdtu 

pUurL 

G^mir, 

to  sigh. 

ghnu 

mange. 

B^nir, 

to  bless. 

henu 

cotntntncc* 

Choisir, 

to  choose. 

ehoisL 

FOURTH  CONJUGATION. 

Vendre,  to  sell,  rendu, 

Rendre,  to  render,  rendu. 

Entendre,  to  hear,  entendu, 

D^fendre,  to  defend,  defendu. 


'  It  will  be  perceived,  that  in  the  third  conjugation  it  is  not  otr,  but  «totr 
which  in  the  past  participle  must  be  changed  into  u. 
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To 

Have  yoa  been  to  maikett 
I  have  been  there. 
I  have  not  been  there. 
Have  I  been  there  7 
You  have  been  there. 
Yoo  have  not  been  there. 
Has  he  been  there? 
He  has  been  there. 
He  haa  not  been  there. 


Ever. 

Never. 
Have  yon  been  at  the  ball  7 
Have  you  ever  been  at  the  ball  7 
I  have  never  been  there. 
Thou  hast  never  been  there. 
He  has  never  been  thdre. 
Yon  have  never  been  there. 


Already  or  yet 
Have  yon  already  been  at  the  play? 
I  have  already  been  there. 
You  have  ab-eady  been  there. 


Not  yet, 
I  have  not  yet  been  there. 
Thou  hast  not  yet  been  there. 
He  has  not  yet  been  there. 
You  have  not  been  there  yet 
We  have  not  yet  been  there. 


Have  you  already  been  at  my  fa- 

thar's? 
I  have  not  yet  been  there. 


Where  have  you  been  this  morning  ? 
I  have  been  in  the  garden. 
Where  has  thy  brother  been? 


Etre*'^ti.* 

Avez-vons  M  an  march^l* 

J'y  ai  6t6. 

Je  n'y  ai  pas  4t6. 

Y  ai.je  ^t^7 

Vous  y  avez  6H/6. 

VouB  n'y  avex  pas  4l^ 

Ya.t^^t^7 

II  y  a  ^t^. 

U  n'y  a  pas  M. 


Jinnai». 

Ne-^a 

Av6z-vou8  ^t6  au  bal7 

Avez-vous  jamais  6i6  au  bal  T 

Je  n'y  ai  jamais  6t6. 

Tu  n'y  as  jamais  ^t^. 

II  n'y  a  jamais  6t£, 

Vous  n'y  avez  jamais  4X6. 


Dejd. 

Avez-vous  d6}k  6i6  an  spectacle  7 
J'y  ai  d^jJi  6t6. 
Vous  y  avez  d6jk  6i4. 


Ne — ptis  encore. 
Je  n'y  ai  pas  encore  6i6. 
Tu  n'y  as  pas  eucore  6i6. 
II  n'y  a  pas  encore  ^t^. 
Vous  n'y  avez  pas  encore  6t6. 
Nous  n'y  avons  pas  encore  ii€. 


Avez-vous  d6jii  6t6  chez  mon  p^re? 
Je  n'y  ai  pas  encore  6i6.         * 


OtL  avez-vous  ^t^  ce  matin  7 
J'ai  6x6  au  jardin. 
Ton  ii^re  od  a-t-il  6t61 


*  The  pupil,  in  repeating  the  irregular  verbs  already  given,  must  not  fail  to 
mark  in  his  list  the  past  participles  of  those  verbs. 

'  Avoir  6ti  is  used  for  went  and  did  go.    (See  Ofas.  page  116.) 
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He  kM  bc«B  B  Uw  1 

Has  ke  becA  there  m  euly  m  11 

He  has  been  there  eulier  than  you. 


Da^t^i 

Y  a-t-il  6t6  d'auasi  bourne  henre  que 

moi? 
D  y  a  6t^  de  meiUeure  heureque  vous 


Ofta.  Eie,  paat  participle  of  the  veib  Hre,  to  be,  ia  in  French  often  em- 
ployed Ibr  mUe^  pact  participle  of  the  verb  oiler,  to  go^  We  say,  •Tat  6te  oti 
^peclmtUf  when  the  meaning  is,  that  I  went  to  the  play,  and  am  retained 
from  it ;  and,  U  est  alle  aai  speetmeU,  that  he  is  gone  to  the  play,  but  is  not 
yet  Rtnined.  Accordingly  it  is  better  to  say,  in  the  fint  and  second  penoiis 
sing,  and  plnr. :  J*jr  a  «< ^>  I  bave  been  there ;  tuy  as  ete,  thou  hast  been 
there ;  moms  f  mmams  ete,  we  have  been  there ;  voms  y  avex  Ste,  yon  have 
been  there, — than,  fy  smis  mile,  tm  y  es  mUe,  moms  y  sommes  alles,  vaus  y  iua 
miles,  when  motioa  is  not  particolaily  to  be  expressed. 


EXERCISES. 

97. 
Where  hire  yoa  been  1 — ^I  hare  been  to  the  market. — Have  yoa 
been  to  the  ball ! — ^I  hare  been  there. — Hare  I  been  to  the  play ! — 
Yoa  bare  been  there. — Hast  thoa  been  there  1 — I  have  not  been 
there^ — Has  your  son  ever  been  at  the  theatre! — He  has  never 
been  there. — Hast  thoo  already  been  in  my  warehouse  t — I  have 
nerer  been  there. — ^Do  you  intend  to  (Obs.  A,  Lesson  XXX.)  go 
thither  ' — I  do  intend  to  go  thither. — ^\Vhen  will  you  go  thither  1 — 
I  will  go  ibither  to-morrow. — At  what  o^clock  t — At  twelve  o^clock. 
^Hss  your  brother  already  been  in  my  large  garden  ? — He  has  not 
yet  been  there. — Does  he  intend  tp  see  it  t — He  does  intend  to  see  it. — 
.When  ^itlj  he  go  thither  ? — He  will  go  thither  to-day. — Does  he  in- 
tend to  go  to  the  ball  this  evening  ? — He  does  intei^l  to  go  thither. — 
Have  you  already  been  at  the  ball  ? — ^I  have  not  yet  been  there. — When 
do  you  intend  to  go  thither ! — t  intend  to  go  thither  to-morrow. — 
Have  you  already  been  in  the  Frenchman's  garden  1 — I  have  not 
yet  been  in  it,  (y.) — Have  you  been  in  my  warehouses  1 — ^I  have  been 
there.7~When  did  you  go  there  ! — I  went  there  this  morning. — Have 
I  been  in  your  counting-house,  or  in  that  of  your  friend  1 — You  have 
neither  been  in  mine,  nor  in  that  of  my  friend,  but  in  that  of  the 
Englishman. 

98. 

Has  the  Italian  been  in  our  warehouses  or  in  those  of  the  Dutch  % 

— He  has  neither  been  in  ours  nor  in  those  of  the  Dutch,  but  in  those 

of  the  Germans. — Hast  thou  already  been  at  the  market  t — ^I  have 

not  yet  been  there,  but  I  intend  to  (Obs.  A.  Lesson  XXX.)  go  thither. 
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—Has  our  neighbor*s  son  been  there  1 — He  has  been  there. — When 
baa  he  been  there  ?— He  has  been  there  to-day.— Does  the  son  of 
our  gardener  intend  to  go  to  the  market  1 — He  does  intend  to  go 
thither. — ^What  does  he  wish  to  buy  there  1— He  wishes  to  buy  there 
some  chickens,  oxen,  com,  wine,  cheese,  and  cider. — Have  you  al- 
ready been  at  my  brother's  house,  {chez  f) — I  have  already  been 
there. — Has  your  friend  already  been  there  ? — He  has  not  yet  been 
there. — Haye  we  already  been  at  our  friends'  1 — We  have  not  yet 
been  there. — Have  our  friends  ever  been  at  our  house,  {chez  nous  t) 
— ^They  have  never  been  there. — Have  you  ever  been  at  the  thea- 
tre 1 — I  have  never  been  there. — Have  you  a  mind  to  write  an  exer- 
cise ! — ^I  have  a  mind  to  write  one. — ^To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write 
a  note ! — ^I  wish  to  write  one  to  my  son. — Has  your  father  already  been 
at  the  concert  ? — He  has  not  yet  been  there,  but  he  intends  to  go 
thither  ? — ^Does  he  intend  to  go  thither  to-day  ? — He  intends  to  go 
thither  to-morrow. — ^At  what  o'clock  will  he  set  out  1 — He  will  set 
out  at  half-past  six. — Does  he  intend  to  leave  (partir)  before  he 
breakfasts  1 — He  intends  to  breakfast  before  he  leaves. 

99. 
Have  you  been  to  the  play  as  early  as  1 1 — ^I  have  been  there  ear- 
lier than  you. — Have  you  often  been  at  the  concert  ? — I  have  often 
been  there. — Has  our  neighbor  been  at  the  theatre  as  often  as  we  1 
—He  has  been  there  oftener  than  we. — Do  our  friends  go 


later 

EnglislTgo' ^tliei?tKrefiou JSToo*earfyT — They  go  thither  too  ear- 
ly.— ^Is  your  friend  as  often  in  the  counting-house  as  you  1 — He  is 
there  oftener  than  I. — ^What  does  he  do  there  1 — He  writes. — Does 
he  write  as  much  as  you  1 — He  writes  more  than  I. — Where  does 
your  friend  remain  1 — He  remains  in  his  counting-house. — Does  he 
not  go  out  ? — He  does  not  go  out. — Do  you  remain  in  the  garden  I — 
I  do  remain  there. — Do  you  go  to  your  friend  every  day  1 — I  do  go 
to  him  every  day. — When  does  he  come  to  youl — He  comes  to  me 
every  evening. — Do  you  go  anywhere  in  the  evening  1 — I  go  no- 
where;  I  stay  at  home. — Do  you  send  for  any  one  ? — I  send  for  my 
physician. — Does  your  servant  go  for  any  thing  ? — He  goes  for  some 
wine. — Have  you  been  anywhere  this  morning  ? — ^I  have  been  no- 
where.— ^Where  has  your  father  beent — He  has  been  nowhere.ss 
When  do  you  drink  (Lesson  XXVI.)  tea  1 — ^I  drink  some  (le)  every 
morning. — Does  your  son  drink  coffee  ? — He  drinks  chocolate.— 
Have  you  been  to  drink  some  coffee  ? — ^I  have  been  to  drink  some. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXIV.) 


/ 
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To  have — had. 
Ipr  A.    Objectiye  pronouns,  i. 
and  which  in  French  are  placed 
the  past  participle,  but  before  the 
Have  yon  had  my  book  7 
I  have  not  had  it 
Have  I  had  it  ? 
You  have  had  it 
You  have  not  had  it 
Thou  hast  not  had  it 
Has  he  had  it? 
He  has  had  it 
He  has  not  had  it 
Hast  thou  had  the  coat  ? 
I  have  not  had  it 

Have  you  had  the  books  7 


I  Avoir* 

e.  those  which  are  not  in  the  nominativa^ 
before  the  verb,  most  never  stand  before 
auxiliary  verb. 

Avez-vous  eu  mon  livre7 

Je  ne  fat  pas  eu. 

L*ai-)e  eu  7 

Vous  Favez  en. 

Vous  ne  Vavex  pas  eu. 

Tu  ne  ras  pas  eu. 

Z,'a-t-ileu7 

II  Va  eu. 

II  ne  Va  pas  eu. 

As-tu  eu  rhabit  7 

Je  ne  Vai  pas  eu. 


I  Avez-vous  eu  les  livres  7 


O"  B.  The  past  participle  in  French,  (the  same  as  the  adjective,  Obsu 
LesBOn  XXII.,)  when  it  is  preceded  by  its  object,  must  agree  with  it  in 
number ;  that  is,  if  the  object  is  in  the  plural,  the  past  participle  most  tak« 
an  s. 


I  have  had  them. 
I  have  not  had  them. 
Have  I  had  them  7 
You  have  had  them. 
You  have  not  had  them. 
Has  he  had  them  7 
He  has  had  them. 
He  has  not  had  them. 
Have  you  had  any  bread  7 
I  have  had  some. 
I  have  not  had  any. 
Have  I  had  any? 
Yon  have  had  some. 
You  have  not  had  any. 
Has  he  had  any  7 
He  has  not  had  any. 

Have  you  had  any  knives  7 
I  have  hadfSome. 


Je  les  ai  en». 

Je  ne  les  ai  pas  eus. 

Les  ai-je  eu«7 

Vous  les  avez  eus. 

Vous  ne  les  avez  pas  eu*. 

Les  a-t-U  eu«  7 

II  les  a  eu«. 

II  ne  les  a  pas  eus. 

Avez-vous  eu  du  pain  7 

J*en  ai  eu. 

Je  n'en  ai  pas  eu. 

En  ai-je  en  7 

Vous  en  avez  en. 

Vous  n'en  avez  pas  eik 

En  a-t-il  en  7 

II  n*en  a^pas  en. 


Avez-vous  eu  dee  couteauz? 
J'en  ai  eu. 
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B7  C  The  past  puticiple  does  not  agree  with  its  object  io  nuinber, 
that  is,  if  the  object  is  in  the  plural,  the  past  participle  does  not  take  an  a, 
when  it  is  preceded  by  the  relatiye  pronoun  en,  some,  some  of  than,  any  of 


I  have  not  had  any. 


I  Je  n*en  ai  pas  en. 


What  has  he  had  7 
He  has  bad  nothing". 


Have  you  been  hungry? 
I  have  been  afraid. 
He  has  never  been  either  right  or 
wrong. 


To  take  place. 
That,  (meaning,  that  thing.) 
Does  the  ball  take  place  this  even- 
ing? 
It  does  take  place. 
It  takes  place  this  evening. 
It  does  ii«>t  take  place  to-day. 


When  did  the  ball  take  place  7 
It  took  place  yesterday. 

Yesterday, 
The  day  before  yesterday. 


How  many  times,  (how  often  7) 
Once. 
Twice. 
Thrice,  (three  times.) 
Several  times. 

Formeriy. 
Sometimes. 


Do  yon  go  sometimes  to  the  ball  7 
I  go  sometimes. 


Gone. 

Gone  thither. 
Have  yon  gone  thither  somethnes? 
I  have  gone  thither  often. 
Oftener  than  you. 


QuVt-ileu? 
II  n'a  rien  eu. 


t  Avez-vous  eu  faim  7 

t  J'ai  eu  peur. 

t  II  n'a  jamais  eu  ni  tortni 


t  Atoir  lieu, 

Cela. 

t  Le  bal  a-t-il  lieu  oe  aoir  7 

t  II  a  lien. 

t  II  a  lieu  ce  soir. 

t  II  n'a  pas  lieu  aujonrd'hui. 


I  t  Quand  le  bal  a-t-il  en  lieu  T 
t  II  a  eu  lieu  hier. 


Hier. 

Avant-hier. 


Combien  de  fois  7 
IJne  fois. 
Deux  fois. 
Trois  fois. 
PlusieuiB  fois. 


Autrefois. 
Quelquefois. 


Allez-vous  queIquefoi8*au  bal  ? 
J'y  vais  quelquefois. 


All^. 

Y  ^tes-vons  all^  quelquefois  T 
J'y  snis  all^  souvent 
Plus  souvent  que  vous. 
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Haye  the  men  bad  my  tronk  7 
They  have  not  had  it. 
Who  has  had  it  7 
Have  they  had  my  knivea  7 
They  have  not  had  them. 
Who  has  had  them  7 


Lea  hommes  ont-tla  ea  mon  eoflSw  7 

lie  ne  Toot  paa  eo. 

QuiTaeu? 

Ont-iie  eu  mes  conteauz  7 

lis  ne  les  ont  pas  ens. 

Qui  lea  a  eus  7 


Have  I  been  wrong  m  baying  books  7 
Yon  haTe  not  been  wrong  in  baying 


t  Ai-je  en  tort  d*acheter  des  livres? 
t  Voos  n'avez  pas  eu  tort  d'en  ache* 
ter. 


EXERCISES. 
100. 


tAM, 


Have  you  had  my  pocket-bopk  t — I'haye  nad  itr— Have  you  had 
my  glove  7 — t  have  i^'had  it. — ^Hast  thou  had  my  umbrella  7 — I 
«  have  not  had  it. — Have  I  had  your  knife  7 — You  have  had  it. — ^When 
had  I  it,  (Pai-je  eu  f) — You  had  it  yesterday. — Have  I  had  your 
gloves  7 — ^You  have  had  them. — Has  your  brother,  had  my  wooden 
hammer,  (marteau  de  hois  f) — He  has  had  it. — Has  he  had  my  golden 
ribbon  7 — He  has  not  had  it. — Have  the  English  had  my  beautiful 
ship  7 — ^They  have  had  it. — ^Who  has  had  my  thread  stockings  7 — Your 
servants  have  had  them. — Have- we- had  the  iron  trunk  of  our  good 
neighbor  7 — ^W'e  have  had  it. — Have  we  had  his  fine  pistol  7 — ^W  c 
have  not  had  it. — Have  we  had  the  mattresses  of  the  foreigners  7 — 
We  have  not  had  them. — Has  the  American  had  my  good  work  7 — 
He  has  had  it. — Has  he  had  my  silver  knife  7— He  has  not  had  it.— . 
Has  the  young  man  had  the  first  volume  of  my  work  7 — He  has  not 
had  the  first,  but  (mais  il  a  eu)  the  second. — Has  he  had  it  7 — Yes, 
Sir,  he  has  had  it. — ^When  has  he  had  it  7 — He  has  had  it  this  morn> 
ing. — ^Havo  you  had  any  sugar  7 — I  have  had  some. — Have  I  had 
any  good  paper  7 — You  have  not  had  any. — ^Has  the  cook  of  the  Rus- 
sian captain  had  any  chickens  7 — He  has  had  some,  (JCT  C.) — He 
has  not  had  any,  (ET"  #.) 

101. 
Has  the  Frenchman  had  good  wine  7 — He  has  had  some,  and  he 
has  still  (encore)  some. — ^Hast  thou  had  large  cakes  7 — I  have  had 
some. — Has  thy  brother  had  any  7 — He  has  not  had  any. — Has  the 
son  of  our  gardener  had  any  butter  7— rHe  has  had  some. — Have  the 
Poles  had  good  tobacco  7 — They  have  had  some. — ^What  tobacco 
have  they  had  7— They  have  had  tobacco  and  snuff.— Have  the  Eng- 
liah  had  as  much  sugar  as  tea  7— They  have  had  as  much  of  the  one 
as  of  the  other.— Has  the  physician  been  right  7— He  has  been  wrong. 
Has  the  Dutchman  been  right  or  wrong  7 — He  has  never  been 
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either  right  or  wrong. — Have  I  been  wrong  in  bnying  honey ! — ^Toq 
have  been  wrong  in  bnying  some. — ^What  has  the  painter  had  1 — ^He 
has  had  fine  pictures. — Has  he  had  any  fine  gardens  t — He  has  not 
bad  any. — Has  your  servant  had  my  shoes  1 — He  has  not  had  them. 
— ^Wbat  has  the  Spaniard  had  1 — He  has  had  nothing. — ^Who  has  had 
courage  1 — The  English  sailors  have  had  some. — Have  the  Germans 
had  many  friends  1 — They  have  had  many. — Have  we  had  more 
friends  than  enemies! — We  have  had  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  for- 
mer.— ^Has  your  son  had  more  wine  than  cider  1 — He  has  had  more 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  the  Turk  had  more  pepper  than 
corn ! — He  has  had  less  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — ^Has  the 
Jtalian  painter  had  any  thing  T — He  has  had  nothing. 

103.  \^ 

Have  I  been  right  in  writing  to  my  brother  1 — You  have  not  been  ^ 
wrong  in  writing  to  him. — Have  you  had  a.  sore  finger  ? — I  have  had 
a  sore  eye. — Have  you  bad  any  thing  good  ? — I  have  had  nothing 
bad. — Did  the  ball  take  place  yesterday  1 — It  did  not  take  place. — 
Does  it  take  place  to-day  1 — It  takes  place  to-day. — When  does  the 
ball  take  place  1 — ^It  takes  place  this  evening. — Did  it  take  place  the 
day  before  yesterday  1 — It  did  take  place. — At  what  o'clock  did  it 
take  place  1 — It  took  place  (a  eu  lieu)  at  eleven  o^clock. — Did  you 
go  (see  Obs.  Less.  XXXI.)  to  my  brother's  1 — ^I  went  thither. — How 
often  have  you  been  at  my  friend's  house? — I  have  been  there  twice. 
— Do  you  go  sometimes  to  the  theatre  1 — I  go  thither  sometimes. — 
How  many  times  have  you  been  at  the  theatre  ? — I  have  been  there 
only  once. — Have  you  sometimes  been  at  the  ball  1 — I  have  often 
been  there. — Has  your  brother  ever  gone  to  the  ball  ? — He  has  never 
gone  thither. — Has  your  father  sometimes  gone  to  the  ball  1 — He 
went  (a  ete,  see  Note  3,  and  Obs.  Lesson  XXXI.)  thither  formerly. 
— Has  he  gone  thither  as  often  as  you  1 — He  has  gone  thither  often- 
er  than  I. — ^Dost  thou  go  sometimes  into  the  garden ! — ^I  go  thither 
sometimes. — Hast  thou  often  been  there  1 — I  have  often  been  there 
— Does  your  old  cook  often  go  to  the  market  1 — He  goes  thither  often  , 
— ^Does  he  go  thither  as  often  as  my  gardener  t — He  goes  thithei 
oftcner  than  he. — Did  that  take  place  1 — It  did  take  place. — ^Whcn 
did  that  take  place  T  \ 

103. 

Have  you  formerly  gone  (avez-vous  ete.  Note  3,  Obs.  Lesson 
XXXI.)  to  the  ball  ? — I  have  gone  thither  sometimes. — ^When  liast 
then  been  at  the  concert  1 — I  was  there  {fy  at  ^te)  the  day  before 
yesterday. — ^Didst  thou  find  anybody  there  ? — I  found  nobody  there, 
(je  n'y  cri  trotwe — .) — Hast  then  gone  to  the  ball  uftener  than  tliv 

n 
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brothers  ? — ^I  have  not  gone  thither  so  often  as  they. — Has  your  friend 
often  been  at  the  play  ? — He  has  been  there  several  times  — Have 
you  sometimes  been  hungry? — ^I  have  often  been  hungry. — Has  your 
▼alet  often  been  thirsty  1 — He  has  never  been  either  hungry  or 
thirsty. — Did  you  go  to  the  play  early  ? — I  went  thither  late. — Did 
I  go  to  the  ball  as  early  as  yon  ? — You  went  thither  earlier  than  I. — 
Did  your  brother  go  thither  too  late  t — He  went  thither  too  early. — 
Have  your  brothers  had  any  thing  1 — ^They  have  had  nothing. — ^Who 
has  had  my  sticks  and  (et  mes)  gloves  ? — Your  servant  has  had  both. 
— Has  he  had  my  hat  and  (et  mon)  gun  1 — He  has  had  both. — Hast 
thou  had  my  horse  or  my  brother^s  t — I  have  had  neither  yours  nor 
your  brother's. — Have  I  had  your  note  or  the  physician's  1 — ^You 
have  had  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — ^What  has  the  physician 
had  t — He  has  had  nothing. — Has  anybody  had  my  golden  candle- 
stick ? — Nobody  has  had  it. — Has  any  one  had  my  silver  knives  T-« 
No  one  has  had  them.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXIV.) 


THIRTY-THIRD  LESSON  —Trenle-troisieme  Lefon. 

OF  THE  PRETERIT  INDEFINITE. 

Tbk  preterit  indefinite  (Ze  prHhit  indejint)  is  formed  as  the  perfect  tense 
is  in  English,  viz.  from  the  present  of  the  auxiliary  and  the  past  participle. 
Being  a  compound  of  the  present,  it  is  used  to  express  an  action  past  at  a 
time  not  far  distant  from  that  period,  or  during  a  time  wholly  expired  or  not. 
We  may,  therefore,  say :  Tai  etudie  ce  matinf  1  have  studied  this  morning ; 
Vat  Studie  Ater,  I  studied  yesterday ;  fat  etudie  le  mots  paue,  I  studied 
lust  month ;  fai  Hudie  ce  mots-ci,  1  have  studied  this  month. 


To  make,  to  do — made,  done. 
What  have  you  done  ? 
I  have  done  nothing. 


Faire  ^^^fait, 
Qu*avez-vou8  fait  7 
Je  n'ai  rien  fait. 


Has  that  shoemaker  made  my  shoes  ? 
He  has  made  them. 
He  has  not  made  them. 


Ce  cordonnier  a-t^il  fait  mes  ■oulieis? 

II  les  a  faits. 

II  ne  les  a  pas  faits. 


To  put,  to  put  on — put,  put  on. 
Have  yon  put  on  your  shoes  7 
I. have  put  them  on. 


Mettre  • — mis, 

Avez-vous  mis  vos  soulien  7 

Je  les  ai  mis. 


Have  yon  taken  off  your  glovss  7 
I  have  taken  them  off 


Avez-voos  6t4  vos  gaats7 
,  Je  les  ai  M$, 
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To  tell,  to  say^^-told,  mid. 
Have  yon  said  tiie  words  7 
I  have  said  them. 
Have  you  told  me  the  woid? 
I  have  told  you  the  word. 
I  have  told  it  you. 


Dim  •— dit 

Avez-vouB  dit  les  mots  ? 
Je  les  ai  dits. 
M*avez-voo8  dit  le  mot  ? 
Je  voos  ai  dit  le  mot 
Je  vous  I'ai  dit 


The  word. 
7%it,  (meaning,  that  thing.) 
TkU,  (meaning,  this  thmg.) 
Has  he  told  you  that  7 
He  has  told  .me  that 
Have  I  told  you  that? 
you  have  told  me  that 

It. 
Have  you  told  it  me  ? 
I  have  told  it  you. 
I  have  not  told  it  you. 
Has  he  told  it  you? 
He  has  told  it  me. 
He  has  not  told  it  me. 
Have  you  told  him  that  ? 
I  have  told  it  him,  (meaning  to  him.) 
Von  have  told  it  him. 
He  has  told  it  him. 


Lemot 

Cela. 

CtcL 

Vous  a-t-il  dit  cela? 

II  m*a  dit  cela. 

Vous  ai-je  dit  cela? 

Vous  m'avez  dit  cela. 

Le. 

Me  Tavez-vons  dit? 

Je  vous  I'ai  dit 

Je  ne  vous  Tai  pas  dit 

Vous  I'a-t-il  dit  ? 

II  me  Ta  dit 

II  ne  me  I'a  pas  dit 

Lui  avez-vous  dit  cela  ? 

Je  le  lui  ai  dit 

Vous  le  lui  avez  dit 

II  le  lui  a  dit 


Have  you  told  it  them,  (meaning  to  I  Le  leur  avez-vous  dit  ? 

them  7) 
I  have  told  it  them.  Je  le  leur  ai  dit 


Have  you  spoken  to  the  men  ? 
I  have  spoken  to  them. 
To  whom  did  you  speak? 


Avez-vous  parl^  aux  hommes? 

Je  leur  ai  parl^. 

A  qui  avez-vous  pari^  ? 


Oho.  A.  The  pronoun  2e,  which  is  sometimes  rendered  into  English  by  so, 
and  more  elegantly  omitted,  may  in  French  relate  to  a  substantive,  an 
adjective,  or  even  a  whole  sentence.  It  changes  neither  its  gender  nor  nnm« 
ber  when  it  relates  to  an  adjectixe  or  a  whole  sentence. 


Are  you  the  brother  of  my  friend? 

lam. 

Are  yon  rich? 

I  am  not 

Is  he  learned? 


fites-vons  le  frfere  de  mon  ami  ? 
Je  le  sui& 
fites-vous  riche  ? 
Je  ne  le  suis  pas. 
£st-il  savant? 
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Hei& 

He  m  not 

Are  our  neighbozs  as  poor  aa  they 

«iy? 
They  are  ao. 
Did  your  brother  go  to  the  hall  the 

day  hefore  yesterday? 
I  do  not  know. 


nreat 

II  ne  /'est  paa. 

Nos  yoisins  sont-ib  auaai  pauvrea  qullfl 

^disent? 
lis  le  aonu 
Votre  frfere  a-t-il  ^t^  au  bal  avant- 

hier? 
Je  ne  U  aaia  paa. 


To  write— written. 
Which  notes  have  you  written  7 
I  have  written  these. 
Which  words  has  he  written? 
He  has  written  those  which  you  i 


£crire  • — ^crit 

Quels  billets  avez-vous  ^riit? 

J'ai  6crit  ceux-ci. 

Quels  mots  a-t-il  ^crilf  7 

II  a  ^crit  ceuz  que  vous  voyez. 


To  drink,            drunk. 

Boire», 

bu. 

To  see,                seen. 

Voir*, 

vu. 

To  read,             read. 

Lire*, 

lu. 

To  be   acquainted  with,  been    ac- 

Connaltre *, 

conj 

quainted  with. 

Which  men  have  you  seen  7 

I  have  seen  those. 

Which  books  have  you  read  7 

I  have  read  those  which  you  have 

lent  me. 
Have  you  been  acquainted  with  these 

men? 
I  have  not  been   acquainted  with 

them. 


Quels  hommes  avez-vous  vus  7 

J'ai  vu  ceux-1^ 

Quels  livres  avez-vous  lu«7 

J'ai  lu  ceuz  que  vous  m*avez  pr6t^ 

Avez-vous  connu  ces  hommes? 

Je  ne  les  ai  pas  oonnusi 


Have  you  seen  any  sailon? 
I  have  seen  some. 
I  have  not  seen  any. 


ToealL 

To  throw,  throw  away. 

Do  you  call  me? 

I  do  call  you. 


Avez-vous  vu  des  matelots  7 
J'en  ai  vu. 

Je  n*en  ai  pas  vu.  (See  O*  C 
son  XXXII.) 


Appeler  L 
Jeter  L 

M'appelez-vous  7 
Je  vous  appelle. 


Ohe.  B.  In  veibs  ending  in  eler  and  tier,  as  appeUr,  to  oall ;  jettr,  to 
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thxow ;  the  letter  Z  or  <  b  donbled  in  all  penoni  or  tenees  wbero  it  m  followed 
by  e  mate.^ 


WhocaUBme? 

Your  father  calls  yoa. 

Have  yoa  called  the  men  7 

I  have  called  them. 

Do  yoa  throw  year  money  away  7 

I  do  not  throw  it  away. 

Who  throws  away  his  books? 

Have  you  thrown  away  any  tlung  7 

I  have  thrown  away  my  gloves. 

Have  you  thrown  them  away  7 


Quim'q)pelle7 
Votro  p^ro  voos  appelle. 
Avez-votts  appel^  les  honmies  ? 
Je  les  ai  appel^s. 
Jetez-voas  votie  argent? 
Je  ne  le  jette  pas. 
Qui  jette  see  livres  7 
Avez-voDs  jet^  qaelqoe  chose  7 
J'al  jet^  mes  gants. 
Les  avez-vous  jet^  7 


EXERCISj;S. 
104. 
Have  yoa  any  thing  to  do )— I  have  nothing  to  do. — ^What  haist 
thoii  donp  7 — J  have  done  nothing. — Have  I  done  any  thinjj  1 — ^You 
have  3one  something. — ^What  have  I  done  1 — ^You  have  torn  my 
books. — ^What  have  your  children  dope  ?— They  have  torn  their 
clothes. — ^What-  have  we  done  1 — ^You  have  done  nothing ;  but  your 
Vpt^ers  ^haVe  Wtit  my  fine  pencUs.-^Has  the  tailor  already  made 
youirV^SaTl — He  has  n9t  yet  made  it. — Has  your  shoemaker  already 
made  your  shoes  1 — He  has  already  made  them. — Have  you  some- 
times made  a  hat  t — I  have  nevejr  made  one. — Have  our  neighbors 
ever  made  books  1 — They  made  ( — ontfait)  some  formerly. — How 
mapy  .co^ts  has  your  tailor  made  ? — He  has  made  twenty  or  thirty. 
— Has  ne  fiiaae  good  or  bad  coats  1— He  has  made  (both)  good  and 
bad. — Has  your  father  put  on  his  coat  7 — He  has  not  yet  put  it  on, 
but  he  is  going  to  put  it  on. — Has  your  brother  put  his  shoes  on  7 — 
He  has  put  them  on. — Have  our  neighbors  put  on  their  shoes  and 
theb  stockings  7 — ^They  have  put  on  neither,  (ni  ceux-ci  ni  ceux-ld.) 
— ^What  has  the  physician  taken  away  7 — He  has  taken  away  noth- 
ing.— ^What  have  you  taken  off  7 — I  have  taken  off  my  large  hat. — 
Have  your  children  taken  off  their  gloves  7 — They  have  taken  them 
off. — ^When  did  the  ball  take  place  7 — It  took  place  the  day  before 
yesterday. — ^Who  has  told  you  that  7 — My  servant  has  told  it  me. — 
What  has  your  brother  told  you  7 — He  has  told  me  nothing. — Did  I 
tell  you  that  7 — ^You  did  not  tell  it  me. — Has  he  told  it  you  7- -He 
has  told  it  me. — ^Whchas  told  it  your  neighbor  7 — ^The  English  have 

'  Custom,  however,  does  not  observe  this  rule  with  regard  to  the  veib 
oeheter,  to  buy,  (See  Ohs.  A.  Leswn  XXV.,)  and  its  compound,  racheter,  to 
ledeem,  to  buy  agam. 
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told  it  him.— -HaTe  they  told  it  to  the  French  1— They  have  told  it 
them. — ^Who  has  told  it  yoo  I — Your  bod  has  told  it jne. — Has  he 
told  it  you  1 — Ke  has  told  it  me.— Are  you  willing  to  tell  your 
friends  thati — ^1  am  willing  to  tell  it  them. 

105. 
Are  yon  the  brother  of  that  yonng  man  ? — ^I  am. — ^Is  that  yonng 
man  your  son  1 — He  is. — ^Are  your  friends  as  rich  as  they  say  1 — 
They  are  so. — ^Are  these  men  as  learned  as  they  say  1 — ^They  are 
not  so. — ^Do  yon  sweep  the  warehouse  often  1 — ^I  sweep  it  as  often 
as  I  can,  (queje  le  puis.) — Has  our  neighbor  money  enoogh  to  buy 
some  coals  % — ^I  do  not  know. — ^Did  your  brother  go  to  the  ball  yes- 
terday 1 — ^I  do  not  know. — Has  your  cook  gone  to  the  market  1 — He 
has  not  gone  thither. — ^Is  he  ill,  (malade  f) — He  is. — ^Am  I  ill,  (ma- 
l^g  f) — You  are  not. — ^Are  you  as  tall  {grand)  as  I  ? — ^I  am. — ^Are 
you  as  fatigued  as  your  brother  ? — ^I  am  more  so  than  he. — Have 
you  written  a  note  ? — ^I  have  not  written  a  note,  but  {mats  fax  icrit) 
an  exercise. — What  have  your  brothers  written  1 — ^They  have  writ- 
ten their  exercises.— When  did  they  write  them  1 — ^They  wrote  {pnt 
icrits)  them  yesterday. — Have  you  vnritten  your  exercises  t — ^I  have 
written  them.— Has  your  friend  written  his  1 — He  has  not  written 
them  yet. — ^Which  exercises  has  your  little  brother  written  ? — He 
has  written  his  own. — Have  you  spoken  to  my  father  1 — I  have  spo- 
ken to  him. — ^When  did  you  epeak  to  him  1 — ^I  spoke  to  him  ( — lui 
at  parte)  the  day  before  yesterday. — How  many  times  have  you  spo- 
ken to  the  captain  1 — ^I  have  spoken  to  him  several  times. — Have 
you  often  spoken  to  his  son  1 — ^I  have  often  spoken  to  him. — ^To 
which  men  has  your  friend  spoken! — He  has  spoken  to  these  and^ 
to  those. 

106. 
Have  you  spoken  to  the  Russians  I — ^I  have  spoken  to  them. — 
Have  the  English  ever  spoken  to  you  1 — They  have  often  spoken  to 
me. — What  has  the  German  told  you  1 — He  has  told  me  the  words. 
— Which  words  has  he  told  you  1 — He  has  told  me  these  words. — 
What  have  you  to  tell  me  1 — I  have  a  few  words  to  tell  you. — ^Which 
exercises  has  your  friend  written  ? — He  has  written  those. — Which 
men  have  you  seen  at  the  market  1 — I  have  seen  these. — Which 
books  have  your  children  read  1 — ^They  have  read  tiiose  which  you 
have  lent  them. — Have  yoa  seen  these  men  or  those  1 — 1  have  nei- 
ther seen  these  nor  those. — ^Which  men  have  you  seen  1 — I  have  seen 
those  to  whom  (d  qui)  you  have  spoken. — ^Have  you  been  acquainted 
with  these  men  1 — 1  have  been  acquainted  with  them. — ^With  which 
boys  has  your  brother  been  acquainted  1 — He  has  been  acquainted 
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with  those  of  our  merchant. — Have  I  been  acquainted  with  the8« 
Frenchmen  1 — ^You  have  not  been  acquainted  with  them. — ^Which 
wine  has  your  servant  drunk  ?— He  has  drunk  mine. — Hav»you  seen 
my  brothers  1 — I  have  seen  them. — Where  have  you  seen  them  1— 
1  have  seen  them  at  their  own  house,  (chez  eux,) — Have  you  ever 
seen  Greeks  ^ — ^I  have  never  seen  any,  (Ej"  C.  Lesson  XXXH.)— 
Has  your  father  seen  any  1 — He  has  sometimes  seen  some,  (EJ*  C. 
Lesson  XXXH.) — Do  you  call  me  1 — I  do  call  you. — Who  calls  your 
brother  1 — My  father  calls  him. — Dost  thou  call  any  one  1 — I  call  do 
one. — Have  you  thrown  away  your  hat  1 — I  have  not  thrown  it  away. 
—Does  your  father  throw  away  any  thing  1 — He  throws  away  the 
notes  which  he  receives. — Have  you  thrown  away  your  pencils  ? — I 
have  not  thrown  them  away. — Dost  thou  throw  away  thy  book  1 — I 
do  not  throw  it  away ;  I  want  it  (Lesson  XXIH.)  to  (pour)  study 
French. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  LESSON.— Trenfe-^twfri^e  JLepoi 

Infinitive. 

Pa9tpart 

To  extin^irii, 

extin^ished. 

fiteindre  », 

^teint 

To  open, 

opened. 

Ouvrir  •, 

onvert 

To  conduct. 

conducted. 

Conduire  *, 

conduit 

To  take. 

taken. 

Prendre  », 

prif.       , 

To  believe, 

believed. 

Croire  •, 

cm. 

To  be  able,  (can,] 

been  able,  (could.) 

Pouvoir  •, 

pu. 

To  know. 

known. 

Savoir  •, 

so. 

To  be  willlnsr, 

been  willm^. 

Vouloir  •, 

voulo. 

NEUTER  VERBS. 
In  neater  verba  the  action  is  Intransitive,  that  is,  it  remains  in  the  agent 
They  are  conjugated  like  the  active.  The  latter,  however,  always  form 
their  past  tenses  with  the  auxiliary  aeotr  *,  to  have ;  on  the  contrary,  some 
neuter  verbs  take  ^fre  *,  to  be,  and  others  avoir  *,  for  their  auxiliary ;  otheis 
again  take  sometimes  dvoir  *,  and  sometimes  itrt  *,  according  as  action  or 
state  is  more  particulariy  meant  Their  past  participles  must  agree  in  gen- 
der and  number  /ith  the  subject  Those  neuter  verbs  which  are  conju- 
gated with  the  auxiliary  itre*  in  French,  and  to  have  in  English,  will 
always  be  marked. 


To  set  out. 
To  go  out. 
To  come. 


set  out,  {paai-part) 

gone  out. 

come,  {poet  part) 


Partir  •, 
Sortir*, 
Venir«, 


paxtL 
BortL 
Venn. 
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Has  your  father  set  out? 
Have  your  friends  set  out  ? 
They  Jiaye  not  set  out. 

When  did  your  brothera  go  out  7 
They  went  out  at  teu  o'clock. 


Did  the  men  come  to  your  father  7 
They  did  come  to  him. 


Which  fires  have  you  extinguished  7 

Which  storehouses  have  you  open- 
ed? 

Have  you  conducted  them  to  the 
storehouse  7 

I  have  conducted  them  thither. 

Which  books  have  you  taken  7 

How  many  notes  have  you  received  7 

I  received  but  one. 


Upon, 
Upon  the  bench. 
The  bench. 
Upon  it. 

Under, 
Under  the  bench. 
Under  it,  (underneath.) 

Where  is  my  hat? 

It  ii  upon  the  bench. 

Are  my  gloves  on  the  bench? 

They  are  under  it. 

Do  you  learn  to  read? 

I  do  (learn  it.) 

I  learn  to  write. 

Have  you  learned  to  speak? 

I  have  (learned  it) 

In  the  storehouse. 
In  the  stove. 
In  it,  or  toithin. 
The  stove. 


Votre  p^re  est-il  parti? 
Vos  amis  sont-ils  parti*? 
lis  ne  sout  pas  partis. 


Quand  vos  fr^res  sont-tls  sorti«  1 
lis  sent  8orti«  it  dix  heures. 


Les  hommes  sont-ils  venus  chez  votve 

pfere? 
lis  y  sent  venn*. 


Quels  feux  avez-veus  ^teint*? 
Quels  magasins  avez-vous  ouvertsT 

Les  avez-vous  conduits  au  magasin? 

Je  let  y  ai  conduits: 
Quels  livres  avez-vous  pris? 
Combien  de  billets  avez-vouB  re^oa? 
Je  n'en  ai  re^u  qu'un. 


Sur,  (preposition.) 
Sur  le  banc 
Le  banc 
Dessus,  (adverb.) 


Sotts,  (preposition.) 

Sous  le  banc 

DesBOUs,  (adverb.) 

Oil  est  mon  chapeau? 

II  est  sur  le  banc 

Mes  gauts  sont-ils  sur  le  bane? 

lis  sout  deasous. 


Apprenez-vous  it  Ihe? 
Je  Tapprends. 
J'appreuds  fc  ^crire. 
Avez-vous  appris  it  parier? 
Je  Tai  appris. 


Dans  le  magasin. 
Dans  le  podle. 
Dedans, 
Le  po^le. 
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To  wash. 
To  get  or  to  have  meoded,  got  or 

had  mended. 
To  get  or  to  have  washed,  got  or 

had  washed. 
To  get  or  to  have  made,  got  or  had 

made. 
To  get  or  to  have  swept,  got  or  had 

swept 
To  get  or  to  have  sold,  got  or  had 

sold. 


To  get  the  coat  mended. 

To  have  it  mended. 

To  get  them  mended. 

To  get  some  mended. 
Are  you  getting  a  coat  made,  (do 

you  order  a  coat?) 
I  am  getting  one  made,  (I  order  one.) 
I  have  had  one  made. 
Have  you  had  your  coat  mended  7 

I  have  had  it  mended. 
I  have  not  had  it  mended. 
I  have  had  my  shoes  mended. 
I  have  had  them  mended. 
To  wipe. 

Have  you  not  seen  my  hook  7 
I  have  seen  it. 

When?— Where  7 
When  did  you  see  my  brother  7 
I  saw  him  the  day  before  yesterday. 
Where  have  you  seen  him  7 
I  have  seen  him  at  the  theatre. 


Laver  1. 

t  Faire  raccommoder,  fait 

moder. 
t  Faire  laver,  fait  laver. 

t  Faire  faire,  fait  faire. 

t  Faire  balayer,  fait  balayer. 

t  Faire  vendre,  fait  vendre. 


t  Faire  raccommoder  Thabit 
t  Le  faire  raccommoder. 
t  Les  faird#accommoder. 
t  En  faire  raccommoder. 
t  Faites-vous  faire  un  habit? 

t  J*en  fais  faire  un. 

t  J*en  ai  fait  faire  un. 

t  Avez-voos  fait  racconunoder  votre 

habit? 
t  Je  I'ai  fait  raccommoder. 
t  Je  ne  Tai  pas  fait  raccommoder. 
t  J'ai  fait  raccommoder  mes  souliers; 
t  Je  les  ai  fait  raccommoder. 
E99uyer  1.      (See  Obs.   D, 

XXIV.) 
N'avez-vous  pas  vu  mon  livre  7 
Je  Tai  vu. 
Quaud?— OCi?> 

Quand  avez-vous  vu  mon  frtoe  7 
Je  Tai  vu  avant-hier. 
Od  Tavez-vous  vu  7 
Je  Tai  vu  au  th^Atre. 


EXERCISES. 

107. 

Where  are  your  brothers  gone  to  1— They  are  gone  to  the  theatre. 

— Have  your  friends  ieft,  (  partir*  ?)— They  have  not  yet  left.— When 

do  they  tet  out  1— This  evening. — At  what  o'clock  1— At  half-past 

nine.-7-Whel(i''iid  the  French  boys  come  to  your  brother  1— They 

'  Learners  ought  now  to  nse  m  their  exercises  the  adverbs  of  time,  place, 
and  number,  mentioned  in  Lessons  XIX.,  XXII.,  XXIII.,  and  XXXII. 
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came  to  him  yesterday. — Did  their  friends  also  {ausst)  cornet^- 
Thej  came  also. — Has  any  one  come  to  us  1 — ^The  good  Germans 
have  come  to  ue.— Who  has  come  to  the  English  1 — ^The  Freijoh 
have  come  to  them. — ^When  did  you  drink  any  wine  1 — ^I  drank  e^ome 
yesterday  and  to-day. — Has  the  servant  carried  my  note  1 — He  has 
carried  it. — ^Where  has  he  carried  it ! — He  has  carried  it  to  your 
friend. — ^Which  notes  have  you  carried  1 — I  have  carried  those  which 
you  have  given  me  to  carry. — ^Whom  have  you  carried  them  to  T — I 
have  carried  them  to  your  father. — ^Which  books  has  your  servant 
taken  ? — He  has  taken  those  which  you  do  not  read. — Have  your 
merchants  opened  their  storehouses  1 — ^They  have  opened  them. — 
Which  storehouses  have  they  opened? — ^They  have  opened  those 
which  you  have  seen. — ^When  have  they  opened  them  1 — They  have 
opened  them  to-day .-^Have  you  conducted  the  foreigners  to  the 
storehouse  1 — I  have  conducted  them  thither. — Which  fires  have 
the  men  extinguished  1 — They  have  extinguished  those  which  you 
have  perceived,  (aper^us.) — Have  you  received  any  notes? — ^We 
have  received  some. — How  many  notes  have  you  received  1 — I  have 
received  only  one ;  but  my  brother  has  received  more  than  I :  he 
has  received  six. 

108. 
Where  is  my  coati — It  is  upon  the  bench. — Are  my  shoes  upon 
the  bench  ? — They  are  under  it. — ^Are  the  coals  under  the  bench  \ — 
They  are  in  the  stove. — Have  you  put  any  wood  into  the  stove  t — I 
have  put  some  into  it. — Are  you  cold  ? — I  am  not  cold. — ^Is  the  wood 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  stove  ? — It  is  in  it. — ^Are  my  papers  upon 
the  stove  1 — They  are  in  it,  (within.) — Have  you  not  been  afraid  to 
burn  my  papers  1 — ^I  have  not  been  afraid  to  burn  them. — Have  you 
sent  your  little  boy  to  market? — I  have  sent  him  thither. — When 
did  you  send  him  thither  1 — ^This  morning. — Have  you  written  to 
your  father  1 — ^I  have  written  to  him. — Has  he  answered  you  ? — He 
has  not  yet  answered  me. — ^Are  you  getting  your  floor  swept  ? — I  am 
getting  it  swept. — Have  you  had  your  counting-house  swept? — I  hav6 
not  had  it  swept  yet,  but  I  intend  to  have  it  swept  to-day. — Have 
you  wiped  your  feet  ? — ^I  have  wiped  them. — Where  did  you  wipe 
your  feet  ? — I  wiped  them  upon  the  {au)  carpet. — Have  you  had  your 
benches  wiped  ? — I  have  had  them  wiped. — What  does  your  servant 
wipe  ? — He  wipes  the  knives. — Have  you  ev^  written  to  the  phy- 
sician J — I  have  never  written  to  him. — Has  he  sometimes  written  to 
you  ? — He  has  often  written  to  me. — What  has  he  written  to  you  1 — 
He  has  written  something  to  me. — How  many  times  have  your 
friends  written  to  you  ? — ^They  have  written  to  me  more  thaa  twenty 
times. — Have  yon  seen  my  sons  ? — ^I  have  never  seen  them. 
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109. 

Have  you  ever  seen  any  Greeks  I— I  have  never  seen  (E7  C. 
Lesson  XXXII.)  any. — Have  you  already  seen  a  Syrian  ! — I  have 
already  seen  one. — Where  have  you  seen  one  1 — At  the  theatre. — 
Have  yon  given  the  book  to  my  brother  1 — I  have  given  it  to  him. — 
Have  you  given  money  to  the  merchant  t — I  have  given  him  some. 
—How  much  have  you  given  to  him  1 — I  have  given  to  him  fourteen 
crowns. — Have  you  given  any  gold  ribbons  to  our  neighbors*  chil- 
dren 1 — I  have  given  them  some. — Wilt  thou  give  me  some  wine  1 — 
I  have  given  yon  some  already. — ^When  didst  thou  give  me  some  ? — 
I  gate  you  some  formerly. — Wilt  thou  give  me  some  now  1^1  can- 
not give  you  any ;  I  have  none. — Has  the  American  lent  you  money? 
^He  has  lent  me  some. — Has  he  often  lent  you  some  1 — He  has 
sometimes  lent  me  some. — Has  the  Italian  ever  lent  you  money  1-— 
He  has  never  lent  me  any. — Is  he  poor  1 — He  is  not  poor ;  be  is 
richer  than  you. — Will  you  lend  me  a  crown  1 — I  will  lend  you  two. 
— Has  your  boy  come  to  mine  1 — He  has  come  to  him. — When  1 — 
This  morning. — At  what  time ! — Early. — Has  he  come  earlier  than 
1 1 — At  what  oVlock  did  you  come  1 — I  came  at  half-past  five. — He 
has  come  earlier  than  you. 

110. 

Has  the  concert  taken  place  ? — ^It  has  taken  place. — Has  it  taken 
place  Tate  1 — II  has  taken  place  early. — At  what  o^clock  1 — ^At  twelve. 
— At  what  o^clock  has  the  ball  taken  place  I — It  has  taken  place  at 
midnight. — Does  your  brother  learn  to  write  1 — He  does  learn.— 
Does  he  know  how  (Lesson  XX VII.)  to  read  1 — He  does  not  know 
how  yet. — Do  you  know  the  Frenchman  whom  1  know  1 — I  do  not 
know  the  one  whom  you  know,  but  I  know  another. — Does  your 
friend  know  the  same  merchants  as  I  know? — He  does  not  know  the 
same,  but  he  knows  others. — Have  you  ever  had  your  coat  mended  ? 
— I  have  sometimes  had  it  mended. — Hast  thou  already  had  thy 
shoes  mended  1 — ^I  have  npt  yet  had  them  mended. — Has  your  brother 
sometimes  had  his  stockings  mended  1 — He  has  had  them  mended 
several  times. — Hast  thou  had  thy  hat  or  thy  shoe  mended  1 — I  have 
neither  had  the  one  nor  the  other  mended. — Have  you  had  your 
stockings  or  your  gloves  washed  ? — I  have  neither  had  the  one  nor  the 
other  washed. — Has  your  father  had  any  thing  made  ? — He  has  not 
had  any  thing  made. — Have  you  looked  for  my  gloves  ? — I  have  look- 
ed for  them. — ^W^here  have  you  looked  for  them  1 — ^I  have  looked  for 
them  upon  the  bed,  and  have  found  them  under  it. — Have  you  found 
my  notes  in  the  stove  1 — I  have  found  them  in  it. — Have  you  found 
my  stockings  under  the  bed  1 — I  have  found  them  upon  it.  (See  end 
of  Lesson  XXIV.) 
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TV  Imt*— JMrnedL 


Promettre  4  ^—promU,  (takes  ie  be- 
fore the  infiu.) 
Apprendre  4* — appria. 

O^  A»  OH&poond  •ad  deriTative  veriM  are  conjagated  like  their  primi- 
ti>rM :  Ihiw  th«  reib  pnmtitrt  *  m  coi^ugated  like  mettre  *,  to  put,  (LesBonfl 
XXX.  mA  XXXI IU  the  rerb  apprendre  *,  like  prendre  *,  to  take.  (Les- 
•iMw  WVl.  aod  XXXIV.) 


IV  >\m  iJKuttMw  me  f  come  T 

I  «W  |HVM¥M^  y^Mi« 

»  H«i  h«yi^  yyii  fi^MiiMI  the  maa  T 
I  Ka>r«  iwimimmkI  him  iii>lkui|t« 
lUt^  >v«i  »virr  l»ain#d  >Vach  t 


Me  promettez-Yous  de  venir  7 
Je  vous  le  promets. 
Qu*aTez-vou8  promis  it  rhomme  T 
Je  ne  lui  ai  rieu  piomiai 
Atvi-tous  jamais  appris  le  fran^ais  7 
j  Je  Tai  appris  autrefois. 


TV  W4«ir  *mL      I  Umt  1. 

Tk  r^*M«.  I  Rt/mwer  I,  {de  before  infin.) 

7k9f^l  \  Epeterh  (See Obs. Lesson XXXIIL) 


Well 

Seas. 

In  tkif  w—mr. 
How  has  your  brother  written  1 

ezerriseT 
He  has  written  H  weH 

To  dry. 
Do  yon  pot  your  coat  to  dry  T 
I  do  put  it  to  dry. 

How  old  are  yon  7 
I  am  twelve  years  old. 
How  old  is  yoor  brother? 
H*  is  thirteen  yean  old. 


•  CmumhI? 
-  Btea. 
i  Mai. 


.4tllM. 

C^mmeceU. 

t  De  cetu  wmmere. 

Comment  votre  firtee  a-t-fl  ^crit  i 

th«me? 
n  Ta  bien  ^crit 


Seeker  1 

Mettei-ToiiB  Totre  habit  k  afcher  f 

Je  le  mets  4  s^cher. 


t  Qael  kg»  avez-ToaB7 
t  J^ai  douse  ans. 
t  Quel  kgt  votre  firbre  n-t-lll 
t  D  a  treize  ans. 
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Almost. 
He  is  almost  fourteen  yean  old. 

About 
I  am  about  fifteen  yean  old. 

Nearly. 
He  is  nearly  fifteen  yean  old. 

Hardly. 
Yoo  are  hardly  seventeen  yean 
old. 

Not  quite. 
I  am  not  quite  sixteen  yean  old. 


Art  then  older  than  thy  brother  ? 
I  am  younger  than  he. 

Old,  (in  yean.) 


There  is,  there  are. 
How  many  firancs  are  there  in  a 

crown? 
Tlirce. 

There  are  five  centimes  in  a  sou. 
There  are  twenty  sous  or  a  hun- 
dred centimes  in  one  franc 
A  or  one  hundred. 
The  centime. 


Pretque. 

t  II  a  presque  quatone  ansu 

Environ. 

t  J'ai  environ  quinze  ana. 

Prea  de. 

t  n  a  prte  de  quinze  ana. 

^A  peine. 

t  Voos  avez  &  peine  dix-sept  i 

Pas  tout-d-fait 

t  Je  n*ai  pas  tout-k-fait  seize  i 


Es-tu  plus  kg6  que  ton  fr^re  T 
Je  suis  plus  jeune  que  luL 

Ag6. 


Ilya. 

Combien  de  francs  y  a-t-il  dans  na 

^cu? 
Trois. 

II  y  a  cinq  centimes  dans  un  sou. 
n  y  a  vingt  sous  ou  cent  centimes 

dans  un  franc. 
Cent 
Le  centime. 


To  understand. 

To  hear,  to  understand. 
To  wait  for,  to  expect. 
To  lose. 


Comprendre  •  4.     (Conj.  like 
dre  \  Less.  XXVI.  and  XXXIV.) 

Entendre  4. 
Attendre  4. 
Perdre4. 


Do  you  understand  me? 

I  do  understand  you. 

Have  you  understood  the  man  ? 
I  have  underatood  him. 
I  hear  you,  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand you. 


13 


Me  comprenez-vous  7 
M'eiitendez-vouB? 
Je  vous  comprends. 
Je  vous  entend& 
Avez-vous  compris  Thonmie  ? 
Je  Tai  compris. 

Je  vous  entends,  mais  je  ne 
comprends  pas. 
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Tni^TV-Firxn  lesson. 


The  noise.  I  Le  brait 

The  wind  1  I^e  vent 

The  iioise  (roariu?)  of  th.e  wind.  |  lie  bruil  dii  vent 

Do  you  hear  the  roariug  of  tlie  wiud?  ,  F^iiteudez-vous  le  bruit  do  vent  ? 

I  do  hear  it  >  Je  Teuteiida. 


To  hmrh  \  Ahoyer  1. 

j  (See  Obs.  Z).  Len.  XXIV.) 

The  barkiii|r.  i  L*abotemeiit 

Hare  3rou  heard  the  baikingr  of  <  ATez-voiis  enteiida   Taboiemeiit  deb 

the  do^  ?  cliiens  ? 

I  have  heard  it  I  Je  Pai  euteudo. 


To  wait   for  some  oue  or  some-  ^ 

thing.  >  Atteudre  qaelqu'un  ou  quelque  chose 

To  expect  some  one  or  sometliiug.  ) 

Are  you  waitintr  for  ray  brother?     ■  Atteudez-voiis  mou  frfere? 
I  am  waiting  for  him.  {  Je  Tattends. 

Do  you  expect  some  friends  ?  I  Atteudez-vons  des  amis  7 

I  do  expect  some.  I  J'eu  attciidit  qnr)q:ics-uns. 


How  much  has  your  brother  lost  ? 
He  has  loNt  about  a  crown. 
I  have  Imt  more  tisau  he. 


Combieu  votre  frfere  a-t-il  perda  7 
j  li  a  perdu  environ  un  6ca. 
I  J*ai  perdu  pins  que  kiL 


7\>  rtmain. 

The  nobleman. 
Noblemen. 


Rester  1,  (takes  more  frequently  Hr* 

than  avoir  for  its  auxiliary.)* 
Le  gentill.omme. 
Les  gentilsliomnies. 


Ofrs.  R     When  a  word  is  compofied  of  a  noun  and  an  adjective,  both  taxe 
the  mark  of  the  plural.' 


*  This  verb  takes  aroir  when  it  signifies  to  /ire  in,  and  eire,  when  it 
ngniiies  to  remain.  Ex.  Xai  rente  sept  niois  k  Colmar  sans  partir  de  ma 
charabre,  (Voltaii-e ;)  I  remained  (lived)  seven  months  at  Colmar  without 
leaving  my  room.  Je  Tattendais  k  Paris,  mais  il  est  reste.  k  Lyon,  (The 
French  Academy ;)  I  waited  for  him  in  Paris,  but  he  remained  at  Lyons. 
Ccpendant  T^l^maque  Stait  resti  seul  avec  Mentor,  (F^u6lon ;)  Telema- 
chus,  however,  had  remained  alone  with  Mentor. 

*  Except  the  adjective  demi^  half,  which  does  not  take  it     (See  Note  3, 
I XIX.) 
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Genteel,  pretty. 
Where  has  the  nobleman  remain- 

ed? 
He  has  remained  at  home. 
Have  you  remained  with  him  ? 
With. 


Gentil. 

Od  le  (^ntilhomme  est-il  net6  7 

n  est  rest^  li  la  maison. 
£tes-vous  re6t6  avec  lui? 
Avec 


EXERCISES. 
111. 

Do  you  promise  me  to  come  to  the  ball  1 — I  do  promise  yon.-^ 
Have  I  promised  yon  any  thing  ? — ^You  have  promised  me  nothing.— 
What  has  my  father  promised  yoal — He  has  promised  me  a  fine 
book. — Have  you  received  iti — Not  yet. — Do  you  give' me  what 
{ce  que)  you  have  promised  me  1 — ^I  give  it  you. — Has  your  friend 
received  much  money  t — He  has  received  but  little. — How  much  has 
he  received  1 — He  has  received  but  one  crown. — How  much  money 
have  you  given  to  my  son  1 — I  have  given  him  thirty  francs. — Have 
you  not  promised  him  more  t — I  have  given  him  what  (ce  que)  I  prom- 
ised him. — Have  you  any  French  money  1 — ^I  have  some. — What 
money  have  you  1 — I  have  francs,  sous,  and  centimes. — How  many 
sous  are  there  (y  a-t-il)  in  a  franc  1 — ^There  are  twenty  sous  in  a  franc. 
— Have  you  any  centimes  ? — I  have  a  few. — How  many  centimes  are 
there  in  a  sou  1 — There  are  five. — And  how  many  are  there  in  a 
franc  1 — One  hundred. — ^Will  you  lend  me  your  coati — ^I  will  lend  it 
you,  but  it  is  worn  out. — ^Are  your  shoes  worn  out  1 — They  are  not 
worn  out. — Will  you  lend  them  to  my  brother  1 — I  will  lend  them  to 
htm. — To  whom  have  you  lent  your  hat  ? — I  have  not  lent  it ;  I  have 
given  it  to  somebody. — ^To  whom  have  you  given  it  ? — I  have  given 
it  to  a  pauper,  (d  un  pauvre,) 

112. 

Does  your  little  brother  already  know  how  to  spell  1 — He  does 
know. — Does  he  spell  well  1 — He  does  spell  well. — How  has  your  lit- 
tle boy  spelt  1 — He  has  spelt  so-so. — How  have  your  children  written 
their  exercises  1 — ^They  have  written  them  badly. — Has  my  neighbor 
lent  you  his  gloves  1 — He  has  refused  to  (de)  lend  them  to  me. — Do 
you  know  Spanish  1 — I  know  it. — Does  your  son  speak  Italian  1 — 
He  speaks  it  well. — How  do  your  friends  speak  1 — They  do  not 
speak  badly. — Do  they  listen  to  what  you  tell  them  t — They  listen  to 
it. — How  hast  thou  learned  English  1 — ^I  have  learned  it  in  this- man- 
ner.— Have  yon  called  me  ? — I  have  not  called  you,  but  I  have  called 
yoor  brother. — Is  he  comet — Not  yet. — Where  did  you  wet  your 
elothea  1 — ^I  wetted  them  in  the  garden. — ^Will  you  put  them  to  dry  1— 
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I  hkt9  already  pat  them  to  dry. — ^Does  the  oobleman  wish  to  give  me 
any  thing  to  do  1 — He  wishes  to  give  you  something  to  do. — How 
old  are  you  1 — ^I  am  hardly  eighteen  years  old. — How  old  is  your 
brother  1 — ^He  is  twenty  years  old. -^A re  you  as  old  as  he  ? — ^I  am  not 
80  old. — How  old  art  thou  ? — ^I  am  about  twelve  years  old  — Am  I 
younger  than  you  1 — ^I  do  not  know. — How  old  is  our  neighbor ! — 
He  is  not  quite  thirty  years  old. — ^Are  our  friends  as  young  as  we  ?— 
They  are  older  than  we. — How  old  are  they  1 — The  one  is  nineteen, 
and  the  other  twenty  years  old. — ^Is  your  father  as  old  as  mine  1 — He 
is  older  than  yours. 

113. 
Hare  yon  read  my  book  ? — ^I  have  not  quite  read  it  yet. — Has 
your  friend  finished  his  books  ? — He  has  almost  finished  them. — Do 
you  understand  me  ! — ^I  do  understand  you. — Does  the  Frenchman 
understand  us ! — He  does  understand  us. — Do  you  understand  what 
(c#  fur)  we  are  telling  you  ! — ^\Ve  do  understand  it. — Dost  thou  un- 
derstand French ! — I  do  not  understand  it  yet,  but  I  am  learning  it. 
^Do  we  understand  the  English  ? — ^We  do  not  understand  them. — 
Do  the  English  understand  us  ? — ^They  do  understand  us.— ^Do  we 
understand  them  ? — We  hardly  understand  them. — Do  you  hear  any 
noi»e  ' — I  hear  ntvthintr. — Have  you  heard  the  roaring  of  the  wind  I 
—I  have  h<«ar\l  it.^What  do  you  hear  1 — I  hear  the  barking  of  the 
d«g*v — Wh*»*t>  v^it^^^^i'  XXIX.)  dog  is  this  t — ^It  is  the  dog  of  the 
Sivtohiuau.-  U*vr»  you  lost  your  stick  1 — I  have  not  lost  it. — flfas' 
your  aoi>AUi  Uk^l  mv  uotrs^ — He  has  lost  them. — Did  you  go  to  the 
ball  •--I  dul  no!  ^\  to  iu  {if.) — ^Where  did  you  remain  1 — ^I  remained 
at  honie.-\Vh«*i^  did  the  noblemen  remain  1 — ^They  remained  in  the 
gaitien,— lU«i  your  lather  lost  as  much  money  as  I  ? — He  has  lost 
more  than  you.* -How  much  have  I  losti — You  have  hardly  lost  a 
crown. — Ihd  your  iViondA  remain  at  the  balM — ^They  remained 
there. — Do  you  know  as  much  as  the  English  physician  1 — ^I  do  not 
know  as  much  as  he. — How  many  books  have  you  read  ? — ^I  have 
hardly  read  two. — Do  you  wait  for  any  one  1 — ^I  wait  for  no  one. — 
Are  you  waiting  for  the  man  whom  I  saw  this  morning  1 — ^I  am 
vraiting  for  him. — Art  thou  waiting  for  thy  book  1 — I  am  waiting  for 
it. — ^Do  you  expect  your  father  this  evening  1 — ^I  do  expect  him. — 
Do  you  expect  some  friends ! — ^I  do  expect  some.  (See  end  of  Les- 
son XXIY.) 
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To  beat — ^beaten. 
To  bile— bitten. 


Battre  4— batta. 
Mordre  4 — mordu. 


Why? 
Why  do  you  beat  the  dog  7 

Becatue. 
I  beat  it,  because  it  has  bitten  me. 


Pourquoi  ? 

Pourquoi  battez-vous  le  ciiien  7 

Puree  que, 

Je  le  bats,  parce  qu'il  m^a  mordo. 


To  owe— -owed. 
How  much  do  you  owe  me  7 
I  owe  you  fifty  crowns. 
How  much  does  the  man  owe  you  7 
He  owes  me  sixty  franca. 
Do  our  neighbors  owe  as  much  as 

we  7 
We  owe  more  than  they. 
How  much  dost  thou  owe  7 

Two  hundred  francs. 

Eighty  francs. 

Eighty-three  francs. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  francs. 


Devoir  3 — dil. 

Combieu  me  devez-vous  7 

Je  vous  dois  ciuquante  ^us. 

Combien  Thomme  vous  doit-il  7 

II  me  doit  soixaute  francs. 

Nos  Toisins  doivent-ils   autant  qoe 

nous  7 
Nous  devons  plus  qu'eux. 
Combien  dois-tu? 
Deux  ceDt«  francs. 
Quatre-vingtf  francs. 
Quatre-vingt-trois  francs. 
Deux  cent  ciuquante  francs. 


Ob8.  A.    From  the  above  it  may  be  seen,  that  to  quatre-vifigi  and  ceni 
no  s  is  added  when  they  are  followed  by  another  numeral. 


Are  you  to . .  7  it  Devez-vous . .  7 

I  am  to  .  .  I  t  Je  dois  . . 

Where  are  you  to  go  to  this  mom-  |  t  Oti  devez-vous  alter  ce  matin  7 

ing7 
I  am  to  go  to  the  warehouse. 
Is  your  brother  to  come  hither  to- 
day 7 

Soon,  ghortly. 
He  is  to  come  hither  soon. 


t  Je  dois  aller  an  magasin. 

t  Votre  fr^re  doit-il  venir  ici  aujour- 

d'hui  ? 
Bientoi, 
t  II  doit  venir  ici  bientAt 


To  return,  (to  come  back.) 


At  what  o*clock  do  you  retom  from 
tbd  market  7 


Rerenir  »,  2  (is  conjugated  like  its 
primitive  venir  *,  to  come.  Lessons 
XXIV.  and  XXXIV.) 

A   quelle    heure    revenez-vous    du 
march6  t 
19» 
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I  fHwkfi^m  it  at  twelve  o'clock. 

#V«M  is*  from  thert,  thence, 
DoM  the  sen'tint  return  early  from 

the  watreltoiise  ? 
He  rrtiinui  from  it  at  six  o'clock  in 

tKe  OMMiiittg. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  mornhij^. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

At  eleven  o*olock  mt  night 


Ten  reviens  t  xnidL 

En. 

Le  domestiqae   revient-0  de 

heure  du  magasin  7 
II  en  revient  t  six  heurea  du 

f  A  neuf  beurea  du  matin. 
t  A  cinq  heures  du  aoir. 
t  A  ouze  heunw  du  aoir. 


DHrin^tfor, 
Haw  kttf  Kaa  he  remained  there  7 
A  minute. 
An  hour. 
A  day. 
A  month. 
A  year. 
llie  anmmer. 
l^e  winter. 


Combien  de  tempe  ? 

Pendant. 

Combien  de  temps  7  eat-it  reat^  T 

Pendant'  one  roinnte.* 

Pendant  one  heore.* 

Pendant  un  joor. 

Pendant  un  mois. 

Pendant  une  ano^.* 

V6X6. 


I  Khiver. 

O&a.  B.    The  names  of  M^aaons,  months,  and  da3rB,  are  of  the  masenUne 
gender,  except  VautomHet  autumn,  which  is  both  masculine  and  feminine. 

During  the  summer.  I  Pendant  T^t^. 

7\»  dire//,  fa  Urr,  to  reside,  to  remain.     Dtmeurtr  1.' 
Where  do  you  live?  {  Oil  demeorex-voos? 

I    live    in    William-street,   number  '  Je  demeure  ^dans  la)  roe*  GntUaomda 


twenty-five. 
Where  did  your  brother  live  7 


(au)  num^ro  viugt-cinq.* 
OCi  votre  frfcre  a-t-il  demeor^  7 


He    lived    in    Rivoli-street,  number     II  a  demeui^  (dans  la)  rue  de  RivoU, 
forty-nine.  I       (au)  num^ro  quarante-neuf.* 


'  The  adverb  pi'ndant,  when  it  signifies  for,  may  be  omitted  in  French 
as  wpII  m  in  English,  but  it  is  then  understood. 

*  Minutft  heure,  and  annee,  are  feminine  nouns,  of  which  the  indefinite 
articln  IN  unf,  n,  on<*,  and  the  definite  la,  whose  plural  (/es)  is  the  same  as 
that  of  le.  Feminine  nouns  take,  like  masculine  nouns,  an  •  in  the  plural, 
as  will  be  seen  herpafter. 

'  The  verb  demeurer  takes  avoir  for  its  auxiliary  when  it  means  to  Itrc 
in,  and  ilre  when  it  signifies  to  remain.  Ex.  II  a  demeuri  k  Paris,  he  has 
lived  in  Paris ;  il  ent  dem^ure  court  en  haranguant  le  roi,  he  stopped  abort 
in  haranguing  the  king. 

*  La  rue,  the  street,  is  also  a  feminine  noun. 

*  Dan*  la  before  rue,  and  au  before  numtro,  have  been  put  between  pa- 
tvoCheses,  because  they  are  generally  omitted,  but  undentood. 
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Dost  thou  live  at  thy  brother's  hooae  7 
I  do  not  live  at  hia,  but  at  my  father's 

house. 
Does  your  friend  still  live  where  I 

lived? 
He  lives  no  longer  where  you  lived. 

No  longer. 
The  number. 


How  long  were  you  speaking  to  the 

man? 
I  spoke  to  him  for  two  hours. 
Did  you  remain  long  with  my  father? 

I  remained  with  him  an  hour. 
Long. 


Demeures-tu  chez  ton  fi^re  ? 

Je  ne  demeure  pas  chez  lui,  mais 

chez  mon  p^re. 
Votre  ami  demeure-t-il  encore  od  j'ai 

demeur6  ? 
II  ne  demeure  plus  od  tous  avez  de- 

meur& 
Ne — pZvs. 
Le  nnm^ro. 


Combien  de  temps  avez-vous  parl^ 

ii  Thomme  ? 
Je  lui  ai  parl^  pendant  deux  heures. 
]GStes-vous  restd  long-temps  chez  mon 

p6re? 
J'y  suis  rest^  une  heure. 
Long-temps. 


EXERCISES. 
114. 

Why  do  you  not  drink  1 — ^I  do  not  drink  because  I  am  not  thirsty. 
—Why  do  you  pick  up  this  ribbon  ? — I  pick  it  up,  because  I  want  it. — 
Why  do  you  lend  money  to  this  man  ? — I  lend  him  money  (en)  be- 
cause he  wants  some. — Why  does  your  brother  study  ? — He  studies, 
because  he  wishes  to  learn  French. — Has  your  cousin  drunk  already  ? 
— ^He  has  not  yet  drunk,  because  he  has  not  yet  been  thirsty. — ^Does 
the  servant  show  you  the  floor  which  he  sweeps  ? — Pie  does  not 
show  me  that  which  he  sweeps  now,  but  that  which  he  swept  {qu^il 
a  balaye)  yesterday. — Why  do  you  love  that  man  1 — I  love  him,  be- 
cause he  is  good. — Why  does  your  neighbor  beat  his  dog  ? — Because 
it  has  bitten  his  boy. — ^Why  do  our  friends  love  us  1 — They  love  us 
because  we  are  good. — Why  do  you  bring  me  wine  ? — I  bring  you 
some  because  you  are  thirsty. — Why  does  the  sailor  drink  ? — He 
drinks  because  he  is  thirsty. — Do  you  see  the  sailor  who  is  in  {sur) 
the  ship? — I  do  not  see  the  one  who  is  in  the  ship,  but  the  one  who 
is  in  the  (au)  market. — Do  you  read  the  books  which  my  father  has 
given  you  1 — I  do  read  them. — Do  you  understand  them  1 — ^I  under- 
stand them  so  so. — Do  you  know  the  Italians  whom  we  know  1 — We 
do  not  know  those  whom  you  know,  but  we  know  others. — Does  the 
shoemaker  mend  the  shoes  which  you  have  sent  him  1 — lie  does  not 
mend  them,  because  they  are  worn  out. 
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115. 
Is  your  servant  returned  from  market  ? — ^He  is  not  yet  returned 
from  it. — ^At  what  o'clock  did  your  brother  return  from  the  ball  1 — 
He  returned  from  it  at  one  o^clock  in  the  morning. — ^At  what  oVlock 
didst  thou  come  back  from  thy  friend  1 — ^I  came  back  {en)  at  eleven 
pVlock  in  the  morning. — Didst  thou  remain  long  with  him  1 — ^I  re- 
mained with  him  about  an  hour. — How  long  do  you  intend  to  remain 
at  the  ball  ? — I  intend  to  remain  there  a  few  minutes. — How  long 
did  the  Frenchman  remain  with  you  ? — He  remained  with  me  for 
two  hours. — How  long  did  your  brothers  remain  in  town,  (d  la  ville  f) 
— They  remained  there  during  the  winter. — Do  you  intend  to  re- 
main long  with  us  ? — 1  intend  to  remain  with  you  daring  the  sum- 
mer.— How  much  do  I  owe  you ! — You  do  not  owe  me  much. — How 
much  do  you  owe  your  tailor ! — ^I  owe  him  eighty  francs. — How 
much  dost  thou  owe  thy  shoemaker ! — I  owe  him  already  eighty -five 
francs. — Do  I  owe  you  any  thing  1 — You  owe  me  nothing. — How 
much  does  the  Englishman  owe  you  1 — He  owes  me  more  than  you. 
— Do  the  English  owe  as  much  as  the  Spaniards  ? — Not  quite  so 
much. — Do  I  owe  you  as  much  as  my  brother  ? — ^You  owe  me  more 
than  he. — Do  our  friends  owe  you  as  much  as  we  1 — They  owe  me  less 
than  you. — ^How  much  do  they  owe  youl — ^They  owe  me  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  francs. — ^How  much  do  we  owe  you ! — You  owe  me 
three  hundred  francs. 

116. 
Why  do  you  give  money  to  the  merchant  ? — ^I  give  him  some,  be- 
cause he  has  sold  me  something. — ^Whither  are  you  to  go  ? — I  am  to 
go  to  the  market. — Is  your  friend  to  come  hither  to-day  1 — He  is  to 
come  hither. — ^When  is  he  to  come  hither  1 — He  is  to  come  hither 
soon. — ^When  are  our  sons  to  go  to  the  play  ? — ^They  are  to  go  thither 
to-night,  (ctf  soir.) — ^When  are  they  to  return  from  it1 — ^They  are  to  re- 
turn from  it  at  half-past  ten. — When  are  you  to  go  to  the  physician ! 
— I  am  to  go  to  him  at  ten  o'clock  at  night. — ^When  is  your  son  to 
return  from  (de  chez)  the  painter's  1 — He  is  to  return  from  him  (en) 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. — ^Where  do  you  live  1 — I  live  in  Ri- 
voli-street,  number  forty-seven. — Where  does  your  father  live  ? — He 
lives  at  his  friend's  house. — Where  do  your  brothers  live  1 — ^They 
live  in  William-street,  number  one  hundred  and  twenty. — Dost  thoo 
live  at  thy  brother's  house  1 — I  live  at  his  house. — Do  you  still  live 
where  you  did  1 — ^I  live  there  still. — ^Does  your  friend  still  live  where 
he  did  ? — He  no  longer  lives  where  he  did. — ^Where  does  he  live  at 
present  t — He  lives  at  his  father's  house. 
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How  long  ?^ 
TilUuntH^ 

Till  twelve  o'clock,  (tiU 

Till  to-morrow. 

Till  the  day  after  to-monow. 

Till  Sunday. 

TiU  Monday. 

Till  this  evening. 

Till  evening. 

Until  morning. 

Until  the  next  day. 

Until  that  day. 

Until  that  moment 

TiU  now— hitherto. 

UntH  then. 

Then. 


Jusqu'd  puind  7 
Jutque,  (adverb  of  time.) 
Jusqu*^  midL 
Josqu'li  demain. 
Jusqa*aprte  demain. 
Jusqa'fc  dimanche. 
Juaqu'ii  lundL 
Jusqu'fc  ce  soir. 
Jusqu'au  aoir. 
Jusqu'au  matin. 
Jii8qu*au  lendemain. 
Juaqu'i  ce  jour. 
Joflqa'H  ce  n^ment 
Juaqu'iL  {<(^mt— jnsqn'ieL 
Jusqu'alors. 
Alors. 


Tuesday,  Wednesday. 
Tbuisday,  Friday. 
Saturday. 


Le  mardiy  le  mereredB. 
Le  jeudi,  le  vendredL 
Le  samedL 


Obo.  The  names  of  days,  months,  and  seasons,  are  aU  masculine.    (See 
Obs.  B.,  preceding  Lesson.) 


Tin  I  return,  (till  my  return.) 

Till  my  brother  returns,  (tUl  my  )iro- 

ther's  return.) 
Till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
TUl  midnight,  (tiU  twelve  o'clock  at 

night) 
The  retom  or  coming  back. 


Jusqu'^  mon  retour. 
Jusqu'au  retour  de  mon  frtoe. 

Jusqu'k  quatre  heures  du  matin. 
Jusqu'a  minuit 

Leretoor. 


How  kmg  did  you 
ther'shmiseT 

I  remained  at  his 
o'clock  at  nii^t 


at  my  ia- 
tiU  eleven 


Jusqn'ft.  quand  6tes-vous  nst^  ehfls 

mon  ptoeT 
Py  snis  rest^  josqo'^  onie  heoiw  da 
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Above  or  np  staixa 
Below  or  down  stain. 
Ab  far  as  above. 
As  far.  B0  below. 
Ab  far  as  the  other  aide  of  the  road. 


Enhaut 

Enbas. 

Juaqu'en  haut 

Jusqu'en  bas. 

Jusqu'a  Tautre  c6t^  du  chemm. 


Thknde. 
That  Bide. 

On  this  side  of  the  road. 

On  that  side  of  the  road. 


De  ce  c6t6-ci. 
De  ce  cM^-lii. 
En  de^k  da  chemin. 
Au  degdk  du  chemin. 
An  del&  da  chemin. 


Germany.  L'AIlemagne. 

America.  L*Am6rique. 

Holland.  La  Hollande." 

Oh$.  A.  The  names  of  states,  empires,  kingdoms,  and  provinces,  are 
generally  feminine  when  they  end  in  e  mute,  and  masculine  when  in  a  con- 
sonant, or  in  a,  ^,  (with  the  acute  accent,)  i,  o,.  tc 


The  middle. 
The  welL 
The< 
The< 


To  travel. 

Do  you  go  to  Paris? 

00  you  travel  to  PtoisT 
I  do  travel  (or  go)  thither. 
Is  he  gone  to  England? 
H«  is  gone  thither. 
How  far  is  he  gone  7 
How  far  has  he  travelled? 
Ho  is  gone  as  far  as  America. 


Le  milieu. 
Le  puits. 
Le  tonneau. 
Le  chateau. 


Voyager  1, 
Allez-vouB  k  Paris? 

J*y  vais. 

Est-il  a\\6  en  Angleterre? 

U  y  est  all6. 

Jusqu'otiest-ilall^? 

Ju8qu*oti  a-t-il  voyag^  ? 

II  est  all^  justpi'en  Am^rique. 


To  9teal, 
TV  Bteal  something  from  gome  one. 
Have  they  stolen  your  hat  from  you  ? 
Tliey  have  stolen  it  from  me. 
Has  the  man  stolen  the  books  from 

thee? 
He  has  stolen  them  from  me. 
Wliat  have  they  stolen  from  you? 


Voler  1. 

t  Voler  quelque  choee  a  quelqu^wu 

t  Vous  a-t-on  vol^  voire  chapeau  7 

t  On  me  Ta  void. 

t  L'homme  t'a-t-41  void  les  Uvres? 

t  II  me  les  a  voids. 

t  Que  vous  a-t-on  void  7 


'  In  HoUande  the  letter  h  is  aspirated ;  therefore  we  say  la  Hollander 
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All 
All  the  wine. 
All  the  book& 
All  the  men. 


Tout 

Tout  le  Tin. 
Toufl  les  livies. 
TouB  lee  hommee. 


How  do  jroQ  spell  this  word? 
How  is  this  word  written  7 
It  is  written  thus.  « 


t  Comment  ^crit-on  ce  mot? 

On  r^crit  ainsi,  (de  cette  manidre.) 


To  dye,  or  to  color, 
I  dye,  thou  dyest,  he  dyes ;  dyeing. 
To  dye  black. 
To  dye  red. 
To  dye  green. 
To  dye  blue. 
To  dye  yellow. 


Teindre  •  4 ;  part  past,  teint 

Je  teins,  tu  teios,  il  teint ;  teignant 

t  Teindre  en  noir. 

t  Teindre  en  rouge. 

t  Teindre  en  vert 

t  Teindre  en  bleu. 

t  Teindre  en  jaune. 


My  blue  coat. 


Men  habit  bleu. 


Ohs.  B.  Adjectives  denoting  color  or  shape  are  always  4>Iaced  after  the 
substantive.    Ex. 


This  white  hat 
His  round  hat 

Do  yon  dye  your  coat  blue  ? 

I  dye  it  green. 

What  color  will  you  dye  your  cloth  ? 

I  will  dye  it  blue. 

The  dyer. 


Ce  chapeau  blanc. 

Son  chapeau  rond. 

t  Teignez-vous  votre  habit  en  bleu? 

t  Je  le  teins  en  vert 

t  Comment  youlez-vous  teindre  TOtre 

drap7 
t  Je  yeux  le  teindre  en  bleu. 
Le  teinturier. 


To  get  dyed,  got  dyed. 
What  color  have  you  had  your  hat 

dyed? 
I  have  got  it  dyed  white. 
Red. 
Brown. 
Gray. 


t  Faire  teindre-^fait  teindre. 

t  Comment   avez-vous  fait   teindze 

votre  chapeanT 
t  Je  I'ai  fait  teindre  en  blanc. 
Rouge. 
Brun. 
Gris. 


EXERCISES,    ^/tff  *^  . 
120.  ^ 

How  far  have  you  travelled  1 — ^I  have  travelled  as  far  as  Ger- 
many.— ^Has  he  travelled  as  far  as  Italy  1 — He  has  travelled  as  far 
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u  America. — How  far  have  the  Spaniards  gone  ? — ^They  have  gone 
as  far  as  London. — How  far  has  this  poor  man  come? — He  has 
come  as  far  as  here. — Has  he  come  as  far  as  your  house  1 — ^He  has 
come  as  far  as  my  father^s. — ^Have  they  stolen  any  thing  from  you  1 
— ^They  have  stolen  all  the  good  wine  from  me. — Have  they  stolen 
any  thing  from  your  father  1 — ^They  have  stolen  all  his  good  books 
from  him. — Dost  thou  steal  any  thing  ? — I  steal  nothing. — Hast  thoa 
ever  stolen  any  thing  t — ^I  have  neveP  stolen  any  thing. — ^Have  they 
stolen  your  good  clothes  from  you  ? — ^They  have  stolen  them  from 
me. — ^What  have  they  stolen  from  me  ? — ^They  have  stolen  all  the 
good  books  from  you. — ^When  did  they  steal  the  money  from  you  ?— 
They  stole  it  from  me  the  day  before  yesterday. — ^Have  they  ever 
stolen  any  thing  from  us  t — ^They  have  never  stolen  any  thing  from 
OS. — How  far  did  you  wish  to  go  1 — ^I  wished  to  go  as  far  as  the 
wood. — Have  you  gone  as  far  as  there  1 — ^I  have  not  gone  as  far  as 
there  ? — How  far  does  your  brother  wish  to  go  ? — He  wishes  to  go 
as  far  as  the  end  of  that  road. — How  far  does  the  wine  go  1 — It  goes 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cask. — ^Whither  art  thou  going  ? — I  am  going  to 
the  market. — How  far  are  we  going  1 — ^We  ar^  going  as  far  as  the 
theatre. — Are  you  going  as  far  as  the  well  1 — I  am  going  as  far  as 
the  castle. — Has  the  carpenter  drunk  all  the  wine  1 — He  has  drunk 
it. — Has  your  little  boy  torn  all  his  books  1 — He  has  torn  them  all. 
—Why  has  he  torn  them  1 — Because  he  does  not  wish  to  study. 

121. 

How  much  have  you  lost  1 — ^I  have  lost  all  my  money. — Do  you 
know  where  my  father  is  1 — ^I  do  not  know. — Have  you  not  seen  my 
book  1 — ^I  have  not  seen  it. — Do  you  know  how  this  word  is  written  1 
— It  is  written  thus. — Do  you  dye  any  thing  1 — ^I  dye  my  hat. — ^What 
color  do  you  dy«  it  1 — ^I  dye  it  black. — What  color  do  you  dye  your 
clothes  ? — ^I  dye  them  yellow. — Do  you  get  your  trunk  dyed  ? — ^I  get 
it  dyed. — ^What  color  do  you  get  it  dyed  1 — I  get  it  dyed  green. — 
What  color  dost  thou  get  thy  thread  stockings  dyed  1 — I  get  them 
dyed  red. — Does  your  son  get  his  ribbon  dyed! — He  does  get  it 
dyed. — Does  he  get  it  d^d  red  1 — He  gets  it  dyed  gray. — What  color 
have  your  friends  got  tb^ir  coats  dyed  ? — ^They  have  got  them  dyed 
green. — What  color  have  the  Italians  had  their  hats  dyed ! — ^They 
have  had  them  dyed  brown. — Have  you  a  white  hat  1 — ^I  have  a 
black  one. — ^What  hat  has  the  nobleman  1 — He  has  two  hats ;  a  white 
one  and  a  black  one. — ^What  hat  has  the  American! — He  has  a 
round  hat. — Have  I  a  white  hat? — You  have  several  white  and 
black  hats. — Has  your  dyer  already  dyed  your  cloth  ? — He  has  dyed 
it.—- What  color  has  he  dyed  it  ? — He  has  dyed  it  green. — ^Do  you 
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tniTel  sometimes  1 — ^I  travel  often. — ^Where  do  you  intend  to  go  to 
this  summer,  (cei  Ui  7) — ^I  intend  to  go  to  Paris. — Do  you  not  go  to 
Italy  1 — ^I  do  go  thither. — Hast  thou  sometimes  travelled  1 — ^I  have 
never  travelled. — Have  your  friends  a  mind  to  go  to  Holland  ! — 
They  have  a  mind  to  go  thither. — ^Whendothey  intend  to  depart  ? — 
They  intend  to  depart  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

122. 
Is  your  brother  already  gone  to  Spain  % — He  is  not  yet  gone 
thither. — Have  you  travelled  in  Spain  1— 4»  have  travelled  there.— 
When  do  you  depart  ? — I  depart  to  morrow. — ^At  what  o'clock  !-^At 
^yo  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Have  you  worn  out  all  your  shoes ! — ^I 
have  worn  them  all  out. — ^What  have  the  Spaniards  done  1 — ^They 
have  burnt  all  our  good  ships. — Have  you  finished  all  your  exerci- 
ses ? — I  have  finished  them  all. — How  far  is  the  Frenchman  come  t 
— He  is  come  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  road. — ^Where  does  your 
friend  live  1 — He  lives  on  this  side  of  the  road. — Where  is  your 
warehouse  1 — It  is  on  that  side  of  the  road. — ^Where  is  the  counting- 
house  of  our  friend  ? — It  is  on  that  side  of  the  theatre. — Is  the  gar- 
den of  your  friend  on  this  or  that  side  of  the  wood  1 — ^It  is  on  that 
side. — Is  our  warehouse  not  on  this  side  of  the  road  1 — It  is  on  this 
side. — ^Where  have  you  been  this  morning  1 — I  have  been  at  the 
castle. — How  long  did  you  remain  at  the  castle  1 — I  remained  there 
an  hour. — Is  your  brother  below  or  above  1 — He  is  above. — How  far 
has  your  servant  carried  my  trunk  1 — He  has  carried  it  as  far  as  my 
warehouse. — Has  he  come  as  far  as  my  house  1 — He  has  come  as 
far  as  there. — How  far  does  the  green  carpet  go  1 — It  goes  as  far  as 
the  corner  of  the  counting-house. — Have  you  been  in  France  1 — I 
have  been  there  several  times. — Have  your  children  already  been  in 
Germany  1 — ^They  have  not  yet  been  there,  but  I  intend  to  send  them 
thither  in  the  spring,  (an  printemps.) — ^Will  you  go  on  this  or  that 
side  of  the  road  1 — I  will  go  neither  on  this  nor  that  side  ;  I  will  go 
in  the  middle  of  the  road. — How  far  does  this  road  lead  t — It  leads 
as  far  as  London. 


THIRTY-NINTH  LESSON.— Trewie-newi^e  Lefon. 

To  be  nece99ary-^nuut         I  Falloir  *,  (an  irregular,  impencmal 
I      verb.) 
Its  past  participle  is  Fallu, 

U  it  necMnry?  >  „       ..^ 

Most  I,  he,  we,  you,  they,  or  she  7    J 

13» 


.r*-^  3.  r  -vaoL  ik>  :d  i« 


a    «    MTLU—  JW    «Kjr. 


jr     ..^cr. 


r  we  -hit  fe  J'l^j.'Hifc. 
Timst  €0.  iaz-1  acxxevo ! 

*  Xe  v-fu  ixjs,-x  use  oeia 


M«v«  jroa  what  y»m  w»at? 
f  iMire  wikat  /  wuL 
f  f«  b«fl  what  tu  waoca 
TIm7  h«ve  irluu  ihej  want 


I  Awx-Tooi  ee  quH  mm  fiMiT 

J'ai  ce  qa*!!  ■«  £utt. 

II  a  ee  qa^il  lui  Uiat, 
I  Ik  ont  ce  qa1l  iciv  ft«L 
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More,  I  Davantage, 

Obt.  D.    This  adverb  has  the  same  signification  as  plu9,  with  this  diflbr- 
only,  that  it  cannot  precede  a  noun. 

Ne — pss  davantagt, 
Ne  eotis  faut-il  pas  davantaget 
U  ne  me  faut  pas  dayantage. 
II  ne  lui  faut  pas  dayantage. 


No\ 

Do  you  not  want  more? 
/  do  not  want  more. 
He  does  not  want  more. 


Have  you  been  obliged  to  work  much 

to  learn  French  7 
I  have  been  obliged  to  work  much. 


What  ami  to  do? 
You  must  work. 
Am  I  to  go  thitherT 
You  may  go  thither. 


To  he  worth — been  worth. 
How  much  may  that  hone  be  worth  7 
It  may  be  worth  a  hundred  crowns. 

Are  you  worth  7 

I  am  worth. 

Thou  art  worth. 

He  is  worth. 
We  are  worth — ^they  are  worth. 


How  much  is  that  gun  worth? 
It  is  worth  but  one  crown. 
How  much  is  that  worth? 
That  is  not  worth  much. 
That  is  not  worth  any  thing. 


This  is  worth  more  than  that 
The  one  is  not  worth  so  much  as  the 
other. 


To  be  better 
Am  I  not  as  good  as  my  brotiier? 

You  are  better  than  he. 
I  am  not  so  good  as  you. 


To  give  back,  to  restore. 
Does  he  restore  you  your  book? 


Vous  a-t-il  fallu  travaiUer  beaucoup 

poor  apprendre  le  fran9ais? 
U  m'a  fallu  travailler  beaucoupi 


Que  dois-je  faire? 
Vous  devez  travaiUer. 
Faut-il  y  aller? 
Vous  pouvez  y  aller. 


Valoir  *  3 — valu, 

Combien  ce  cheval  peut-il  valoir? 

II  pent  valoir  cent  ^cus. 

Valez-vous? 

Je  vauz. 

Tu  vaujL 

II  vaut 

Nous  valons — ^ils  valent 


Combien  ce  fusil  vaut-il? 
II  ne  vaut  qu'un  ^u. 
Combien  cela  vaut-il? 
Ceia  ne  vaut  pas  grand'  chose. 
Cela  ne  vaut  rien. 


Celui-ci  vaut  plus  que  celui-lk. 
L*un  ne  vaut  pas  autant  que  Tautre. 


Valoir  mieux. 

fist-ce  que  je  ne  vauz  pas  autant  qua 

mon  fr^re? 
Vous  Adez  mieux  que  luL 
Je  ne  vauz  pas  autant  que  vous^ 


Rendre  4. 

Vous  rend-il  votze  livre? 
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He  does  restore  it  to  me. 

Has  he  given  you  back  your  gloves? 

He  has  given  them  me  back. 


II  me  le  rend. 

Vous  a-t-il  rendu  vos  gants? 

II  me  les  a  reudua 


Has  your  brother  already  commenced 
his  exercises? 

Not  yet. 
He  has  not  yet  commenced  them. 


Yotre  fr^re  a-t-il  d6}k  commence  se 

themes? 
Paa  encore. 
II  ne  ies  a  pas  encore  commence 


The  present 
Have  you  received  a  present? 
I  have  received  severaL 
Have  you  received  the  books  ? 
I  have  received  them. 


Le  pr^nt. 

Avez-vous  re9u  an  pr^Mut? 
J'en  ai  re^u  plusieuxs. 
Avez-vous  regu  les  livwe? 
Je  les  ai  re^us. 


From  whom? 
From  whom  have  you  received  pres- 
ents? 
From  my  friends. 


De  qui  7 

De  qui  avez-vous  re^u  des  pr^sentsl 

De  mes  amia 


Whence?  Where  from  ?  . 
Where  do  yon  eome  from? 
I  come  from  the  garden. 
Where  is  he  come  from  ? 
He  is  eome  from  the  theatre. 
Where  did  they  come  from? 


2>'od? 

D'otk  venez-vonsT 

Je  viens  du  jardin. 

D'oCi  est-il  venu? 

II  est  venu  du  th^tm. 

D*oti  sont-ils  venus? 


EXERCISES. 
123. 
Is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  market  ? — ^It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
thither. — ^What  must  you  bay  ? — ^I  must  buy  some  beef. — ^Must  I  go 
for  some  wine  ? — You  must  go  for  some. — ^Am  I  to  go  to  the  ball  ? — 
You  musUgo  thither. — ^When  must  I  go  thither  1 — You  must  go 
thither  this  evening. — Must  I  go  for  the  carpenter  ? — You  must  go 
for  him. — What  must  be  done  to  learn  Russian  1 — ^It  is  necessary  to 
study  a  great  deal. — Is  it  necessary  to  study  a  great  deal  to  learn 
German  1 — ^It  is  necessary  to  study  a  great  deal. — ^What  must  I  do  ? 
— You  must  buy  a  good  book. — ^What  is  he  to  do  1 — He  must  stay 
still. — ^What  are  we  to  do^ — You  must  work. — ^Must  you  work  mucli 
in  order  to  learn  the  Arabic  t — I  must  work  much  to  learn  it. — Why 
must  I  go  to  market  1 — ^You  must  go^hither^JoJ)uy  some  beef  and 
wine. — Must  I  go  anywhere  ? — Thou  must  go  into  the  garden. — 
Must  I  send  for  any  thing  1 — Thou  must  send  for  some  wine. — Whut 
most  I  do  t — ^You  must  write  an  exercise. — ^To  whom  must  I  write  a 
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note  ? — ^Yon  must  write  oae  to  your  friend. — ^What  do  yon  want,  Sir  1 
— I  want  some  cloth. — How  much  is  that  hat  worth  t — ^It  is  worth 
four  crowns. — Do  fou  want  any  stockings  1 — I  want  some. — How 
much  are  those  stockings  worth  1 — They  are  worth  two  francs. — Is 
that  all  you  want  1 — That  is  all. — Do  you  not  want  any  shoes  1 — I 
do  not  want  any. — Dost  thou  want  much  money  ? — I  want  much. — 
How  much  must  thou  have  1 — ^I  must  have.iiye  crowns. — How  much 
does  your  brother  want  1 — He  wants  but  six  sous. — Does  he  not 
want  more  ? — He  does  not  want  more. — Does  your  friend  want  more  1 
He  does  not  want  so  much  as  I. — What  do  you  want  1 — I  want  mo- 
ney and  clothes. — Have  you  now  what  you  want  1 — I  have  what  I 
want. — Has  your  father  what  he  wants  ? — He  has  what  he  wants. 

124. 
Have  the  neighbor's  boys  given  you  hack  your  books! — ^They 
have  given  them  me  back. — ^When  did  they  give  them  you  back  1 — 
*  They  gave  them  me  back  yesterday. — Has  your  little  boy  received 
a  present  1 — He  has  received  several. — From  whom  has  he  received 
any  1 — He  has  received  some  from  my  father  and  from  yours. — 
Have  yoif  received  any  presents  1 — I  have  received  some. — What 
presents  have  you  received? — I  have  received  fine  presents. — Do 
you  come  from  the  garden  1 — I  do  not  come  from  the  garden,  but 
from  the  warehouse. — ^Where  are  you  going  to  ? — I  am  going  to  the 
garden. — ^Whence  does  the  Irishman  come  1 — He  comes  from  the 
garden. — Does  he  come  from  the  garden  from  which  (duquel)  you 
come  1 — IAM|^  not  come  from  the  same,  {du  meme.) — From  which 
(de  quel)  garoflKloes  he  come  1 — He  comes  from  that  of  our  old 
{vieil)  friend. — ^Whence  comes  your  boy  1 — He  comes  from  the  play. 
— How  much  may  that  horse  be  worth  1 — It  may  be  worth  five  hun- 
dred crowns. — Is  this  book  worth  as  much  as  that  1 — It  is  worth 
more. — How  much  is  my  gun  worth  ? — It  is  worth  as  much  as  that 
of  your  friend. — Are  your  horses  worth  as  much  as  those  of  the 
English  ? — ^They  are  not  worth  so  much. — How  much  is  that  knife 
worth  1 — It  is  worth  nothing. 

125. 

Is  your  servant  as  good  as  mine  1 — He  is  better  than  yours. — ^Are 
you  as  good  as  your  brother  t — He  is  better  than  I. — Art  thou  as 
good  as  thy  friend  1 — I  am  as  good  as  he. — ^Are  we  as  good  as  our 
neighbors  ? — ^We  are  better  than  they. — ^Is  your  umbrella  worth  as 
much  as  mine  ? — It  is  not  worth  so  much. — Why  is  it  not  worth  so 
much  as  mine  ? — Because  it  is  not  so  fine  as  yours. — How  much  is 
that  gun  worth  1 — ^It  is  not  worth  much. — Do  you  wish  to  sell  your 
horse  1 — ^I  do  wish  to  sell  it. — How  much  is  it  worth  ? — It  is  worth 
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two  bnndred  crowns. — ^Do  yoa  wish  to  tray  it  1 — I  hare  bought  one 
already. — ^Does  your  father  intend  to  boy  a  horse  ? — He  does  intend 
to  boy  one,  but  not  (non  pas)  yours. — Hare  your  brothers  commenced 
their  exercises  1 — ^They  have  commenced  them. — Have  you  receired 
your  notes  1 — ^We  have  not  yet  received  them. — Have  're  what  we 
want  1 — ^We  have  not  what  we  want. — ^Wbat  do  we  want  1 — ^We 
want  fine  horses,  several  servants,  and  much  money. — ^Is  that  all  we 
want  1 — ^That  is  all  we  want. — ^What  must  I  do  1 — ^You  must  write. 
— To  whom  must  I  write  ? — You  must  write  to  your  friend. — ^Where 
is  he  ! — ^He  is  in  America. — Whither  am  I  to  go  1 — ^You  may  go  to 
France. — ^How  far  must  I  go? — ^You  may  go  as  far  as  Paris. — 
Which  (d  qfieU)  notes  has  your  father  answered  1 — He  has  answered 
those  (d  ceux)  of  his  friends. — ^Which  dogs  has  your  servant  beaten  ? 
— He  has  beaten  those  that  have  made  much  noise.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXIY.) 


FORTIETH  'LESSON.— QuaratUihne  Lefoh. 


To  eat — taten. 

To  dinet  (eat  dinner.) 

The  dinner. 

The  breakfast 
To  eat  supper,  (to  sup.) 

The  sapper. 


After. 
After  me. 
After  him. 
After  you. 
After  my  brother. 


Manger  1 — mangL 

Diner  1-^dlne, 

Le  diner  or  din^ 

Le  dejeuner  or  d^jonnd. 

Souper  1. 

Le  flooper  or  aaap^^^r 

Apree,  (a  preposition.) 
Aprfes  moi. 
Aprte  lui. 
Api^  voiis. 
Apr(»  men  fr^re. 


After  having  spoken.  |  t  Apr^  avoir  parM. 

117  Whenever  the  present  participle  is  used  in  Euglinh  after  a  prepoB- 
tion,  it  IB  rendered  in  French  by  the  infinitive. 


After  having  sold  his  horse. 
After  having  been  there. 
I  broke  your  knife  after  cutting  the 
beef. 


t  Aprte  avoir  vendu  son  cheval. 
t  Aprte  y  arotr  6i6. 
t  J'ai  cass^  votre  coutean  aprte  avoir 
coup^  le  bccufi 


I  have  dined  earlier  than  you. 
You  have  supped  late. 


I  J'ai  dln6  de   meiUeure   heure  quo 

I      vous. 

I  Vous  avez  80up6  tard. 
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To  pay  for. 

To  pay  a  man /or  a  hone. 

To  pay  the  tailor /or  the  coat 

Do  you  pay  the  shoemaker  for  the 

Bboea? 
I  pay  him  for  them. 
Does  he  pay  you  for  the  kuife  ? 
He  does  pay  me  for  it 
I  pay  what  I  owe. 


Payer  I. 

(See  Obs.  D.  Lemon  XXIV.) 
t  Paj'er  un  cheval  t  un.homme. 
t  Payer  Thabit  au  tailleur. 
t  Payez-vous  les  souliera  au  oordon- 

nierT 
t  Je  lee  lui  paie. 
t  Vous  paie-t-il  le  coateau  t 
t  II  me  le  paie. 
Je  paie  ce  que  je  doii. 


To  ask  for.  |  Demander  L 

ID*  The  English  veiiM  to  pay  and  to  a»k  require  the  preposition  for,  but 
in  French  they  require  the  person  in  the  dative  and  the  object  in  the  accu* 
^ntive.  When  the  verb  payer,  however,  has  no  object  in  the  acct|sative,  it 
requires  the  person  in  that  case. 


I  have  paid  the  tailor 

I  have  paid  him. 
Have  you  paid  the  shoemaker  t 
.1  have  paid  him. 
To  ask  a  man  for  some  money. 
I  ask  my  father /or  some  money. 

Do  you  ask  me  for  your  hat  1 

I  do  ask  you  for  it. 
To  ask  hin^K  it 
To  ask  htm^^them. 

What  do  you  ask  me  for  7 

I  ask  you  for  nothing. 


J*ai  pay^  le  tailleur. 

Je  I'ai  pay^. 

Avez-vous  payS  le  cordonnier  7 

Je  l*ai  pay 6. 

t  Demanderde  Targent  k  un  homme. 

tJe  demande   de   Targent   k   mon 

t  Me  demandez-vous  votre  chapeau  7 

t  Je  vous  le  demande. 

t  Le  lui  deniauder. 

t  Lee  iui  demander. 

t  Que  me  demandez-vous  7 

t  Je  ne  vous  demande  rien. 


To  try. 


Will  you  try  to  do  that? 
I  have  tried  to  do  it 
You  must  try  to  do  better. 

To  holdr^held 
J  hold — thou  holdesi — he  holds 
Do  you  hold  my  stick  7 
I  do  hold  it 

We  hold. 
They  hold. 


I  Essayer  \,    (See   Obs.   D.  Lesson 
XXIV.,)  takes  de  before  the  in- 
finitive. 
Voulez-vous  essayer  de  fairo  cela  7 
J'ai  essay^  de  le  faire. 
II  vous  faut  essayer  de  faire  mieux. 


7»itr*2 — tenu;  pres.  part  tenant, 
Je  tiens — tu  tiens — il  tienL 
Tenez-vous  mon  b&ton. 
Je  le  tiens. 
Nous  tenons, 
lis  tiennent 
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Are  yoq  looking /or  any  one  7 

Whom  are  you  looking /or  1 

I  am  looking  /or  a  brother  of  mine. 


My  ancle. 
My  cousin. 
My  relation. 
The  parents,  (father  and  mother.) 

A  brother  of  mine. 

A  cousin  of  yours. 

A  relation  of  his,  (or  hexs.) 

A  friend  of  ouis. 

A  neighbor  of  theirs. 
He  tries  to  see  you. 
Does  he  try  to  see  me  7 
lie  tries  to  see  an  uncle  of  his. 

To  inquire  after  mrme  one. 
After  whom  do  you  inquire  7 
I  inquire  after  a  friend  of  mine. 
They  inquire  after  you. 
Do  Uiey  inquire  after  me  7 

Properly, 
Yon  write  properly. 
These  men  do  their  duty  properiy. 

The  duty. 

The  task. 
Have  yon  done  your  task  7 
We  have  done  it 

A  glass  of  wine. 
A  piece  of  bread. 


t  Cherchez-vous  quelqa'oB  7 

t  Qui  chercliez-vous? 

t  Je  cherche  un  de  mes  fiteeai 


Mon  oncie. 
Mon  cousin. 
Mon  parent 
Les  parents. 


t  Un  de  mes  fr^resu 

t  Un  de  vos  cousins. 

t  Un  de  ses  parents. 

t  Uu  de  nos  amis. 

t  Un  de  leuiB  voisins. 

U  cherche  H  vous  voir. 

Cherche-t-il  li  me  voir  7 

II  cherche  k  voir  un  de  ses  oadesi 


t  Demander  quelqu*un. 
t  Qui  demandez-vous  7 
t  Je  demaude  un  de  mes 
t  On  vous  demande. 
t  Mo  demande-t-on  7 


Comme  il  faut. 
Vous  ^crivez  coim^  il  fant 
Ces  hommes  iooKat  devoir  ( 
ilfaut 

' .  Le  devoir. 

Avez-vous  fait  votre  devoir? 
Nous  Tavons  fait 


Un  verre  de  vin. 
Un  morceau  de 


EXERCISES. 

126. 

Have  you  paid  for  the  gun  1 — I  have  paid  for  it. — Haa  your  uncle 

paid  for  the  books  1 — He  has  paid  for  them. — Have  I  paid  the  tailor 

for  the  clothes  1 — ^You  have  paid  him  for  them. — Hast  thou  paid  the 

merchant  for  the  horse  1 — I  have  not  yet  paid  him  for  it. — ^Have  wa 
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paid  for  our  gloves ! — ^We  have  paid  for  them — Has  your  consin  al- 
ready paid  for  his  shoes  1 — He  has  not  yet  paid  for  them. — Does  my 
brother  pay  you  what  he  owes  you  1— He  does  pay  it  me. — Do  you 
pay  what  you  owe  1 — I  do  pay  what  I  owe. — Have  you  paid  the 
baker  1 — I  have  paid  him. — Has  your  uncle  paid  the  butcher  for  the 
beef  1 — He  has  paid  him  for  it. — ^Who  has  broken  my  knife  1 — I  have 
broken  it  after  cutting  the  bread. — Has  your  son  broken  my  pencils  I 
— He  has  broken  them  after  writing  his  notes. — Have  you  paid  the 
merchant  for  the  wine  afier  drinking  it  1 — I  have  paid  for  it  after 
drinkinff  it. — What  did  you  do  after  ^nishing  your  exercises  1 — I 
went  to  ^y  cousin  in  0r(i6>  to  conduct  film  to  the  play. — How  do  I 
speak  1 — You  speak  properly. — How  has  my  cousin  written  his  ex- 
ercises 1 — He  has  written  them  properly. — How  have  my  children 
done  their  task  1 — They  have  done  it  well. — Does  this  man  do  his 
duty  1 — He  always  does  it. — Do  these  men  do  their  duty  1 — ^They 
always  do  it. — Do  you  do  your  duty  1 — I  do  what  I  can. — ^What  do 
you  ask  this  man  for  ? — ^I  ask  him  for  some  money. — ^What  does  this 
boy  ask  me  for  ? — He  asks  you  for  some  money. — Do  you  ask  me 
for  any  thing  1 — I  ask  you  for  a  crown. — Do  you  ask  me  for  the 
bread  1 — I  do  ask  you  for  it. — ^Which  man  do  you  ask  for  money ! — 
I  ask  him  for  some  whom  you  ask  for  some: — Which  merchant  do 
yovask  for  gloves  1 — ^I  ask  those  for  some  who  live  in  William-street. 
— ^What  do  you  ask  the  baker  for  1 — I  ask  him  for  some  bread. 

127. 

Do  you  ask  the  butchers  for  some  beef! — ^I  do  ask  them  for  some. 
— ^Dost  thou  ask  me  for  the  stick  1 — I  do  ask  thee  for  it. — Does  he 
ask  thee  for  the  book  1 — Ha  does  ask  me  for  it. — ^What  have  you 
asked  the  Englishman  for  l-^I  have  asked  him  for  my  leather  trunk. 
— Has  he  given  it  you  1 — He  has  given  it  me. — ^Whom  have  you 
asked  for  some  sugar  1 — I  have  asked  the  merchant  for  some. — 
Whom  does  your  brother  pay  for  his  shoes  1 — He  pays  the  shoe- 
makers for  them. — ^Whom  have  we  paid  for  the  bread  1 — ^We  have 
paid  our  bakers  for  it. — How  old  art  thou  ? — I  am  not  quite  ten  years 
old. — Dost  thou  already  learn  French  1 — I  do  already  learn  it. — 
Docs  thy  brother  know  German  ?-J0Ie  does  not  know  it. — ^Why  does 
he  not  know  it  1 — Because  he  has  not  had  time. — ^Is  your  father  at 
home  t — No,  he  is  gone,  (partir  *,)  but  my  brother  is  at  home.— 
Where  is  your  father  gone  tol — He  is  gone  to  England. — Have  you 
sometimes  been  there  1 — I  have  never  been  there. — Do  you  intend 
going  to  France  this  summer  1 — I  do  intend  going  thither. — Do  you 
intend  to  stay  there  longi — I  intend  to  stay  there  during  the  summer. 
— ^How  long  does  yuur  brother  remain  at  home? — Till  twelve  o'clock. 
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— ^Ilave  you  had  your  gloves  dyed  1 — ^I  have  had  them  dyed. — What 
have  you  had  them  dyed  1 — ^I  have  had  them  dyed  yellow. — Have 
you  already  dined  1 — Not  yet. — At  what  o^clock  do  you  dine  ! — 
I  dine  at  six  o'clock. — At  whose  house  {chez  qui)  do  you  dine  ? — 
I  dine  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  mine. — With  whom  did  you  dine 
yesterday  1 — I  dined  with  a  relation  of  mine. — ^What  did  you  eat  ? — 
We  ate  good  bread,  beef,  and  cakes. — ^What  did  you  drink  ? — ^We 
drank  good  wine  and  excellent  cider. — ^Where  does  your  uncle  dine 
to-day  t — He  dines  with  us. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  father  sup  ? 
— He  sups  at  nine  o'clock. — Do  you  sup  earlier  than  hel — ^I  sup 
later  than  he. 

128. 
Where  are  you  going  to  1 — I  am  going  to  a  relation  of  mine,  in  or- 
der to  breakfast  with  him. — Art  thou  willing  to  hold  my  gloves  ? — ^I 
am  willing  to  hold  them. — Who  holds  my  hat  1-^Your  son  holds  it. 
— Dost  thou  hold  my  stick  1 — I  do  hold  it. — Do  you  hold  any  thing ! 
— I  hold  your  gun. — ^Who  has  held  my  book  1 — Your  servant  has 
held  it. — ^Will  you  try  to  speak  1 — I  will  try. — Has  your  little  brother 
ever  tried  to  do  exercises  1 — He  has  tried. — Have  you  ever  tried  to 
make  a  hat  ? — I  have  never  tried  to  make  one. — ^Whom  are  you  look- 
ing for  1 — I  am  looking  for  the  man  who  has  sold  a  horse  to  me.^Is 
your  relation  looking  for  any  one  1 — He  is  looking  for  a  friend  of  his. 
— ^Are  we  looking  for  any  one  1 — ^We  are  looking  for  a  neighbor  of 
ours. — ^Whom  dost  thou  look  for  1 — I  look  for  a  friend  of  ours. — ^Are 
you  looking  for  a  servant  of  mine  ? — No,  I  am  looking  for  one  of 
mine. — Have  you  tried  to  speak  to  your  uncle? — I  have  tried  to  speak 
to  him. — Have  you  tried  to  see  my  father  ? — I  have  tried  to  see  him. 
— Has  he  received  youl — He  has  not  received  me. — ^Has  he  re- 
ceived your  brothers  1 — He  has  received  them. — Have  you  been  able 
to  see  your  relation  1 — I  have  not  been  able  to  see  him. — ^What  did 
you  do  after  writing  your  exercises  1 — I  wrote  my  note  after  writing 
them. — After  whom  do  you  inquire  1 — I  inquire  after  the  tailor — Does 
this  man  inquire  after  any  onet — He  inquires  after  you. — Do  they  in- 
quire after  you  1 — They  do  inquire  after  me. — Do  they  inquire  after 
me  1 — ^They  do  not  inquire  after  y<j|i,  but  after  a  friend  of  yours. — Do 
you  inquire  after  the  physician  1 — ^I  do  inquire  after  him. — What 
does  your  little  brother  ask  for  1 — Kfi  asks  for  a  small  piece  of  bread. 
— Has  he  not  yet  breakfasted  1 — He  has  breakfasted,  bat  he  is  still 
hungry. — ^What  does  your  uncle  ask  for  ? — He  asks  for  a  glass  of 
wine. — Has  he  not  already  drunk  1 — He  has  already  drunk,  but  ha 
is  still  thirsty. 
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Him  who. 
Do  you  perceive  the  man  who  is 

coming? 
I  do  perceive  him  who  is  coming. 
Do  yon  perceive  the  men  who  are 

going  into  the  warehouse  ? 
I  do  perceive  those  who  are  going  ui- 

to  it 


Celui  qui. 

Apercevez-vouB  Thomme  qui  vient? 

J'aper^ois  celui  qui  vient 
Apercevez-vous  les  hommes  qui  vont 

au  magasin  ? 
J*aper9oi8  ceux  qui  y  vont. 


How  is  the  weather?  .  \ 
What  kind  of  weather  is  it?  j 
It  is  fine  weather  at  present  | 
How  was  the  weather  yesterday  ?  " 
What  kind  of  weather  was  it  yester- 
day? ; 
Was  it  fine  weather  yesterday  ?  I 
It  wa«  bad  weather  yesterday. 
It  is  fine  weather  this  morning.  j 


Quel  temps  fait-il  ? 

1 11  fait  beau  temps  II  prdsmt 

^t  Quel  temps  a-t-il  fait  hier? 

t  A-t-il  fait  beau  temps  hier? 
t  II  a  fait  mauvais  temps  hier. 
t  II  fait  beau  temps  ce  matin. 


It  it  warm  ? 

t  Fait-il  chaud? 

It  is  warm. 

1 11  fait  chaud. 

Very. 

Tres. 

It  is  very  warm. 

1 11  fait  tri«-chaud. 

It  is  cold. 

1 11  fait  froid. 

It  is  very  cold. 

1 11  fait  trte-froid. 

It  is  neither  warm  nor  cold. 

t  U  ne  fait  ni  chaud  ni  froid. 

Dark]  obscure. 

Obscur. 

Dusky,  gloomy. 

Sombre. 

Clear,  light 

Clair. 

It  is  dark  in  your  warehouse. 

1 11  fait  sombre  dans  votre  magaaio 

Is  it  dark  in  his  garret? 

t  Fait-il  sombre  dans  son  grenier? 

It  is  dark  there. 

1 11  y  fait  sombre. 

Wet,  dampi 

Dry. 
Is  the  weather  damp  ? 
It  is  not  damp. 
It  ii  dry  weather. 


Humide. 

Sec 

t  Fait-il  humide? 

t  II  ne  fait  pas  humide. 

t  II  fait  sec. 
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The  weather  is  too  dry. 

The  moonlighti  moonshine. 

The  sun. 
It  is  moonlight 
We  have  too  much  sun. 


To  taste. 
Have  you  tasted  that  wine  7 
I  have  tasted  it 
How  do  you  like  it? 
I  like  it  well. 
I  do  not  like  it 

To  like, 
I  like  fish. 
He  likes  fowl. 
Do  you  like  cider? 
No,  I  like  wine. 


Do  you  like  to  see  my  brother  ? 
I  do  like  to  see  him. 
I  like  to  do  it. 
He  likes  to  study. 

To  learn  by  heart. 
The  sciiolar. 
The  pupil. 

The  maMer,  (teacher.) 
Do  your  scholars   like  to  learn  by 

heart? 
They  do  not  like  learning  by  heart 

Have  you  learned  your  exercises  by 

heart? 
We  have  learned  them. 


Once  a  day. 
Thrice,  or  three  times  a  mon&i. 
So  much  a  year. 
So  much  a  head. 

So  much  a  soldier. 
Six  times  a  year. 


Early  in  the  morning. 
We  go  out  early  in  the  morning. 
When  dkl  your  father  go  out? 


t  II  fait  trop  sec 
Le  clair  de  lune. 
Le  soleil. 

t  II  fait  clair  de  lune 
t  II  fait  trop  de  soleil. 


Goiiter  1. 

Avez-vous  gott^  ce  viu? 

Je  Tai  goiit^. 

t  Comment  le  trouvez-vous  ? 

t  Je  lo  trouve  bon. 

t  Je  ne  le  trouve  pas  bon. 

Aimer  1. 

t  J*aime  le  poisson. 

t  II  aime  le  poulet 

t  Aimez-vous  le  cidre  ? 

t  Non,  j'aime  le  vin. 


Aimez-vous  k  voir  mon  fi^re  7 

J^aime  a  le  voir. 

J'aime  k  le  faire. 

II  aime  k  ^tudier. 

Apprendre  par  cteur. 

I/6colicr. 

L*61eve. 

Le  m nitre. 

Vos  dcolieni  aiment-ils  iL  apprendre 

par  ccEur  ? 
lis   n'aiment  pas   k  apprendre   par 

ciEur. 
Avez-vous  appns    vos    themes   par 

CGBUr  ? 

Nous  les  avons  appria. 


t  Uue  fois  par  jour. 

t  Trois  fois  par  mois. 

t  Tant  par  an. 

t  Tant  par  tdte,  {la  tHe,  the  head,  k 

a  feminine  noun.) 
t  Tant  par  soldat 
t  Six  fois  par  an. 


Le  matin  de  bonne  heure. 

Nous  Bortons  le  matin  de  bonne  heure. 

Qaand  votre  p6re  est-il  sorti? 
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To  9pedk  ofmrnte  one  or  oomething. 

Of  wliom  do  yoa  speak  ? 

We  speak  of  the  man  whom  you 

know. 
Of  what  are  Ihey  speaking? 
They  are  speaking  of  the  weather. 

The  weather. 

The  soldier. 

Also. 


ParUr  de  quelqtCun  oa  de  quelquo 

chose.  . 
De  qui  parlez-vous? 
Nous  parlons  de  Thomme  que  ' 

connaissez. 
De  quoi  parlent-ils  ? 
lis  parlent  du  temps. 
Le  temps. 
Le  soldat  * 

Anssi. 


To  be  content  (satisfied)  VDith  tome 

one  or  something. 
Are  you  satisfied  teith  this  man  7 
I  am  satisfied  toiih  him. 
Are  you  content  with  yoiur  new  coat  ? 
I  am  contented  with  it. 
With  what  are  you  contented? 

Discontented. 
I  am  discontented  with  hinii  or  it. 


They  speak  of  your  friend. 
They  speak  of  him. 
They  are  sjieaking  cf  your  book. 
They  are  speaking  of  it 

//• 

I  intend  paying  you  if  I  receive  my 

money. 
Do  you  intend  to  bny  wood  ? 
I  do  intend  to  bny  some,  if  they  pay 
.    me  what  they  owe  me. 


How  was  the  weather  yesterday  ? 
Was  it  fine  weather  yesterday  ? 
It  was  bad  weather. 


Eire  content    de  quelqu'un  on  de 

quelque  chose. 
fites-yous  content  de  cet  homme  ? 
J*en  suis  content 

^tes-vous  content  de  votre  habit  neuf  ? 
Ten  suis  content 
De  quoi  dtes-vous  content? 
M^content 
J'en  suis  m^content 


On  parle  de  votre  ami. 
On  en  parle. 
On  parle  de  votre  livre. 
On  en  parle. 


Si. 

Je  compte  vous  payer,  si  je  re^ois 

mon  argent 
Comptez-vous  acheter  du  hois  ? 
Je  compte  en  acheter,  si  on  me  pate 

ce  qu*on  me  doit 


Quel  temps  a-t-il  fait  hier? 
A-t-il  fait  bean  temps  hier  ? 
II  a  fait  manvais  temps. 


EXERCISES. 

129. 

Do  you  perceive  the  man  who  is  coming  1 — I  do  not  perceive  him. 

— Do  you  perceive  the  soldier's  children  1 — I  do  perceive  ihem. — D(i 

you  perceive  the  men  who  are  going  into  the  garden  ] — I  do  not  per- 
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ceive  those  who  are  going  into  the  garden,  bat  those  who  are  goiuir 
to  the  market. — Does  your  brother  perceive  the  man  who  has  lent 
him  money  ^ — He  does  not  perceiTe  the  one  who  has  lent  him,  but 
the  one  to  whom  he  has  lent  some. — Dost  thou  see  the  childreo  who 
are  studying  ? — I  do  not  see  those  who  are  studying,  but  those  who 
are  playing. — Dost  thou  perceive  any  thing  1 — ^I  perceive  nothing. — 
Have  you  perceived  my  parents'  warehouses  I — I  have  perceived 
them. — Where  have  you  perceived  them  I — I  have  perceived  them 
on  that  side  of  the  road. — Do  you  like  a  large  hat  1 — ^I  do  not  like  a 
large  hat,  but  a  large  umbrella. — ^What  do  you  like  to  do  ? — I  like  to 
write. — Do  you  like  to  see  these  little  boys  1 — I  like  to  see  them. — 
Do  you  like  wine  1 — I  do  like  it. — Does  your  brother  like  cider  t— 
He  does  like  it. — What  do  the  soldiers  like  1 — They  like  wine. — 
Dost  thou  like  tea  or  coffee  1 — ^I  like  both. — Do  these  children  like 
to  study  ? — They  like  to  study  and  to  play. — Do  you  like  to  read 
and  to  write  1 — I  like  to  read  and  to  write. — How  many  times  a  day 
do  you  eat  ? — Four  times. — How  often  do  your  children  drink  a  day  t 
— ^'JThey  drink  several  times  a  day. — Do  you  drink  as  often  as  they  ¥ 
— ^I  drink  oflener. — Do  you  often  go  to  the  theatre  1 — ^I  go  thither 
sometimes. — How  often  in  a  month  do  you  go  thither ! — ^I  go  thither 
but  once  a  month. — How  many^imes  a  year  does  your  cousin  go  to 
the  ball  t — He  goes  thither  twice  a  year. — Do  you  go  thither  as 
often  as  he  1 — ^I  never  go  thither. — Does  your  cook  often  go  to  the 
market  ? — He  goes  thither  every  morning. 

130. 

Do  you  often  go  to  my  uncle  1 — ^I  go  to  him  six  times  a  year. — 
Do  you  like  fowl  ? — I  like  fowl,  but  I  do  not  like  fish. — What  do  you 
like  t — I  like  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wine. — Do  you  learn 
by  heart  ? — I  do  not  like  learning  by  heart. — Do  your  pupils  like 
to  learn  by  heart  1 — They  like  to  study,  but  they  do  not  like  learning 
by  heart. — ^How  many  exercises  do  they  do  a  day  1 — They  only  do 
two,  but  they  do  them  properly. — Were  you  able  to  read  the  note 
which  I  wrote  to  you  1 — I  was  able  to  read  it. — ^Did  you  understand 
it  ? — I  did  understand  it. — Do  you  understand  the  man  who  is  speak- 
ing to  you  I — ^I  do  not  understand  him. — Why  do  you  not  understand 
him  1 — Because  he  speaks  too  b|dly. — Does  this  man  know  French  ! 
— He  knows  it,  but  I  do  not  kncTw  ^t. — ^Why  do  you  not  learn  it  1 — ^I 
have  no  time  to  learn  it. — Do  you  intend  going  to  the  theatre  this 
evening  1 — I  intend  going  thither,  if  you  go. — Does  your  father  in- 
tend to  buy  that  horse  1 — He  intends  buying  it,  if  he  receives  his 
money. — Does  your  friend  intend  going  to  England  1 — He  intends 
going  thither,  if  they  pay  him  what  they  owe  him. — ^Do  you  intend 
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gomg  to  the  concert ! — ^I  intend  going  thither,  if  my  friend  goes.— * 
Does  your  brother  intend  to  study  French  T— He  intends  studying  it, 
if  he  finds  a  good  master. 

131. 
moWSs  the  weather  to-day  1 — ^I^  is  yery  fine  weather. — ^Was  it 
fine  weather  yesterday! — It  was 'had  weather  yesterday. — iTow 
was  the  weather  this  morning  ? — It  was  bad  weather,  but  now  it  is 
fine  weather.—Is  it  warm  t — It  is  very  warm. — ^Is  it  not  cold  1 — It 
is  not  cold. — ^Is  it  warm  or  cold  1 — It  is  neither  warm  nor  cold. — Did 
you  go  to  the  garden  the  day  before  yesterday  ? — I  did  not  go  thith- 
er.— ^Why  did  you  not  go  thither  1 — I  did  not  go  thither,  because  it 
was  bad  weather. — ^Do  you  intend  going  thither  to-morrow  1 — ^I  do 
intend  going  thither  if  the  weather  is  fine. — £b  it  light  in  your  count- 
ing-house l—flt  is  not  light  iq  it.— ^-Dq  you  wish  to  work  in  mine  1 — 
I  do  wish  to  work  in  it. — Is  it  light  therfe  ^-^plt  is  very  light  there.— y 
Why  cannot  your  brother  work  in  his  warehouse  t — He  cannot  work 
there,  because  it  is  {il  y  fait)  too  dark. — ^Where  is  it  too  dark  1 — In ' 
his  warehouse. — ^Is  it  Ught  in  that  hole  1 — ^It  is  dark  there. — ^Is  the 
weather  dry  1 — ^It  is  very  dry. — ^Is  it  damp  1 — It  is  not  damp.  It  is 
too  dry. — ^Is  it  moonlight  1-^f t  is  not  moonlight,  it  is  very  damp. — 
Of  what  does  your  uncle  speak  1 — He  speaks  of  the  fine  weather. — 
Of  what  do  those  men  speak  1 — ^They  speak  of  fair  and  bad  weather. 
—Do  they  not  speak  of  the  wind  1 — They  do  also  speak  of  it. — Dost 
thou  speak  of  my  uncle  1 — ^I  do  not  speak  of  him. — Of  whom  dost 
then  speak  ? — ^I  speak  of  thee  and  thy  parents. — Do  you  inquire  after 
any  one  1 — ^I  inquire  after  your  cousin ;  is  he  at  home  ? — No,  he  is 
at  his  best  friend^s. 

132. 

Have  you  tasted  that  wine  1 — ^I  have  tasted  it. — How  do  you  like 
it  ? — ^I  like  it  well. — How  does  your  cousin  like  that  cider  ? — He 
does  not  like  it. — ^Which  wine  do  you  wish  to  taste  ? — ^I  wish  to 
iaste  that  which  you  have  tasted. — ^Will  you  taste  this  tobacco  ? — I 
have  tasted  it  already. — How  do  you  like  it  ? — I  like  it  well. — Why 
do  you  not  taste  that  cider  t — Because  I  am  not  thirsty. — ^Why  does 
your  friend  not  taste  this  beef? — Because  he  is  not  hungry. — Of 
whom  have  they  {on)  spoken  1 — They  have  spoken  of  your  friend. — 
Have  they  not  spoken  of  the  physicians  t — They  have  not  spoken 
of  them. — Do  they  not  speak  of  the  man  of  whom  we  have  spoken  % 
— ^They  do  speak  of  him; — Have  they  spoken  of  the  noblemen  1 — 
They  have  spoken  of  them. — Have  they  spoken  of  those  of  whom 
we  speak  1 — They  have  not  spoken  of  those  of  whom  we  speak,  but 
they  have  spoken  of  others. — ^Have  they  spoken  of  our  children  or 
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of  those  of  oar  neighbors  1 — They  have  neither  spoken  of  onrs,  nor 
those  of  our  neighbors. --^Which  children  have  been  spoken  of!-* 
Those  of  our  master  have  been  spoken  of. — Do  they  speak  of  my 
book  1 — They  do  speak  of  iU—j-Axe  you  satisfied  with  your  pupils  1-*- 
1 1  am  satisfied  with  them. — How  does  my  brother  study  ? — Hft^nliid 
**ies  well. — How  many  exercises  have, you  studied?— I  have  alr^y 
studied  forty-one. — Is  your  inaste'r  satisfied  with  his  scholar  T— He 
IS  satisfied  with-  him. — Is  your  master  satisfied  with  the  presents 
which  he  has  received  1 — He  is  satisfied  with  them. — Have  you  re- 
ceived a  note  1 — I  have  received  one. — Will  you  answer  it  1 — I  am 
going  to  answer  it. — When  did  you  receive  it  1 — I  received  it  early 
this  morning. — Are  you  satisfied  with  it? — I  am  not  satisfied  with  it. 
^Doos  your  friend  ask  you  for  money  ? — He  does  ask  me  for  some. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXIV.)  /.  /..••-*. 


FORTY-SECOND  hESSO^. —Qvarante-deuxiime  Le^on. 
OF  PASSIVE  VERBS* 

Passive  verbs  represent  the  subject  as  receiving  or  sufi[ering  from  others 
the  action  expressed  by  the  verb.  In  French,  as  in  English,  they  are 
conjugated  by  means  of  the  auxiliary  verb  Hre,  to  be,  joined  to  the  past 
participle  of  the  active  verb.  Thus  any  active  verb  may  be  changed  into 
the  passive  voice.     Ex. 


Active  voice. 

Passive  voice. 

I  love.                     I  am  loved. 

J'aime. 

Je  suis  aim& 

Thou  conductest  Thou  art  conduct- 

Tu conduis. 

Tu  es  conduit 

ed. 

He  praises.             He  is  praised. 

11  loue. 

11  est  loud. 

We  hear.                We  are  heard. 

Nous  entendons 

Nous  sommes  en« 
tendus. 

You  punish.            Yoa  are  punish- 
ed. 
They  blame.           They  are  blamed. 

Vous  punissez. 

Vous  dtes  punis. 

lis  blftment 

lis  sont  Utotfs. 

To  praise. 

Louer  1. 

To  punish. 

Punir  2. 

To  blame. 

Bl&mer  1. 

By. 

Par  or  de. 

By  me,        by  us. 

De  or  par  moi, 

de  or  par  noos. 

By  thee,      by  you. 

De  or  par  toi. 

de  or  par  vous. 

By  him,       by  them. 

De  or  par  lui. 

d*  or  par  eux. 
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I  am  lored  by  him. 
Who  IB  punished  7 
The  naughty  boy  is  punished. 
By  whom  is  he  punished  7 
He  is  punished  by  his  father. 
Which  man  is  praised,  and  which  is 
blamed? 


Je  Buis  aim^  de  Ini. 
Qui  est  puni  7 

Le  m^chant  gar^on  est  pnnl. 
Par  qui  est-il  puni  7 
II  est  puni  par  son  p^re. 
Quel  homme  est  lou^,  et  lequel 
blltm^7 


Naughty. 

Sisilful,  diligent,  clever. 
Awkward. 
Assiduous,  industrious,  studious. 
Idle. 
Ignorant 


M^chant 

Habile. 

Inhabile. 

Aasidu,  studleuz 

Paresseux. 

Ignorant 


The  idler,  the  lazy  fellow.       |  Le  paresseui. 


To  reward. 
To  esteem. 
To< 


To  hate  ;  hating. 

Hated, 
I  hate,  thou  hatest,  he  hates. 


To  travel  to  a  place. 
Where  has  he  travelled  to  7 
lie  has  travelled  to  Vienna. 
Is  it  good  travelling  7 
It  is  good  travelling. 
It  is  bed  travelling. 
In  the  winter. 
In  the  summer. 
In  the  spring. 
In  the  autumn. 
It  m  bad  travelling  in  the  winter. 


Chod,  (wise.) 
Theo&  children  are  loved,  because 
they  are  studious  and  good. 


Recompeneer  1. 
Estimer  1. 
M^priser  1. 


Hair •2;   haUeant 

XXIV.) 
HaL  ^^ 

Je  hais,  tubais,  il  bait 


(See 


Ces  enfants  sent  aim^  parce  qn'ik 
sont  studieuz  et  sages. 


Aller»l. 

Oh  est-U  all^  7 

II  est  all^  k  Vienne. 

t  Fait-il  bon  voyager  7 
t  n  fait  bon  voyager. 

I II  fait  mauvais  voyager. 
Dans  Thiver. 

Dans  r^t^. 

Dans  le  printemps,  an  printemp& 

Dans  Pautomne. 

II  fait  mauvais  voyager  dans  Iliiver. 
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To  drive,  to  ride  in  a  cairia|ne. 

To  ride,  (on  boraeback.) 

To  go  on  foot 
Do  you  like  to  ride  7 
I  like  to  drive. 


')   take 
C      iUi 


Aller  en  volture, 

Alter  iL  cheval, 

Aller  k  pied, 

Aimez-vous  iL  monter  h  cheval  7 

J'aime  k  aller  en  voiture. 


take  the  aax- 
iliary  itre. 


To  live  !  lived,  living. 
I  live,  thou  livest,  he  lives. 
Is  it  good  living  in  Paris  ? 
Is  the  living  good  in  Paris  ? 
It  is  good  living  there. 
The  living  is  good  there. 

Dear. 
Is  the  living  dear  in  London  7 
Is  it  dear  Uving  in  Loudon  7 
The  living  is  dear  there. 


I  Vivre  *  4 ;  vicu,  vivant 
I  Je  vis,  tu  vis,  il  vit 

>  t  Fait-il  bon  vivre  k  Paris? 

>  t  n  y  fait  bon  vivre. 
I  Cher. 

>  t  Fait-il  cher  vivre  it  Londres  T 
I  t  II  y  fait  cher  vivre. 


Thunder 
The  storm. 
The  fog. 

Is  it  windy  7     Does  the  wind  blow  7 

It  is  windy.     The  wind  blows. 

It  is  not  windy. 

It  is  very  windy. 

Does  it  thundoftT^ 


I*it  foggy  f 

It  is  slormy. 

It  is  Jiot  stormy.    . 

Does  the  sun  shine  7 

It  thttnders  very  much. 


Afterwards. 

As  soon  as. 
As  soon  as  I  have  eaten  I  drink. 
AJ9  soon   as  I  have  taken  off  my 

shoes,  I  take  off  my  stockings. 
MTfaat  do  you  do  in  the  evening  7 


To  sleep  ;  slept,  sleeping. 
I  sleep,  thou  sleepest,  he  sleeps. 
Does  your  father  still  sleep  7 
He  still  sleeps. 


Le  tonnerre. 

L*orage. 

Le  brouillard. 

t  Fait-il  du  vent  7 

t  II  fait  du  vent 

t  Il«e  fait  pas  de  vent 

t  II  fait  beaucoup  de  vent 

t  Fait-il  du  tonnerre  7 

t  Fait-il  du  brouillard  7 

t  II  fait  de  I'orage. 

t  II  ne  fait  pas  d'orage. 

t  Fait-il  duBoleil  7 

t  II  fait  beaucoup  de  tonnerre 


Ensuite. 

Aussitdt  que, 

AuBsit6t  que  j'ai  mang6,  je  bois. 

Aussitdt  que  j'ai  6tii  mes  soi 

j'6te  mes  has. 
Que  faites-vous  le  Boir7 


Dormir  *  2 ;  domi,  dormant 
Je  don,  tu  dors,  il  dort 
Votre  pbn  dort-il  encore  7 
II  dort  encore. 
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Without 
Without  money. 
Without  speaking. 


Sans  argent 
t  Sana  parUr, 


Ob9.     Without,  sane,  requirea  the  English  present  participle,  while  in 
French  it  ia  foUowed  by  the  infinitive. 

Without  saying  any  thing.  |  t  Sans  rien  dire. 


At  leut. 

Enfin. 

To  arrive. 

Arriver  1,  (takes  itre  for  its  aux- 
iliary.) 

Has  he  arrived  at  last  ? 

Est-il  enfin  arrhr^? 

He  has  not  arrived  yet 

11  n'est  pas  encore  arrivd. 

Is  he  com?ng  at  last  ? 

11  vient 

And  then. 

Puis. 

And  then  he  sleeps. 

Puis  U  dort 

As  soon  as  he  has  supped 

he  reads, 

Aussit6t  qu'il  a  soupd,  U  lit ;  puis  il 

and  then  he  sleeps. 

dort 

EXERCISES. 
133. 

Are  you  loved  1, — ^I  am  loved. — By  whom  are  you  Ic^edt-f-I  am 
loved  by  my  uncle. — By  whom  am  I  loved  1 — Thou  art  loved  by  thy 
parents. — By  whom  are  we  loved  ? — You  are  loved  by  your  friends. 
— By  whom  are  those  boys  loved  ? — They  are  loved  by  their  friends. 
— By  whom  is  this  man  conducted  1 — He  is  conducted  by  me. — 
Where  do  you  conduct  him  to  t — 1  conduct  him  home. — By  whom 
are  we  blamed  1 — ^We  are  blamed  by  our  enemies. — ^Why  are  we 
blamed  by  them  ? — because  they  do  not  love  us. — Are  you  punished 
by  your  master  ? — ^I  lim  not  punished  by  him,  because  I  am  good  and 
studious.-^Are  we  heard  1 — ^We  are. — By  whom  are  we  heard  I — ^We 
are  heard  by  our  neighbors. — Is  thy  master  heard  by  his  pupils  ? — 
He  is  heard  by  them. — ^Wbich  children  are  praised  1 — ^Those  that  are 
good. — ^Which  are  punished  I — Those  that  are  idle  and  naughty. — ^Are 
we  praised  or  blamed  ? — ^We  are  neither  praised  nor  blamed. — ^Is  our 
friend  loved  by  his  masters  ? — He  is  loved  and  praised  by  them,  because 
he  is  studious  and  good ;  but  his  brother  is  despised  by  his,  because  he  is 
naughty  and  idle. — ^Is  he  sometimes  punished  1 — He  is  (il  Pest)  every 
morning  and  every  evening. — ^Are  you  sometimes  punished  1 — I  am 
*  (Je  ne  le  suis)  never  ;  I  am  loved  and  rewarded  by  my  good  masters. 
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—Are  these  childrea  never  punished  ? — They  are  (Us  we  le  tant) 
never,  because  they  are  studious  and  ^ood  ;  but  those  are  so  (le  sont) 
very  oAen,  because  they  are  idle  and  naughty. — ^Who  is  praised  and 
rewarded  ? — Skilful  children  are  praised,  esteemed,  and  rewarded, 
but  the  ignorant  are  blamed,  despised,  and  punished. — Who  is  loved, 
and  who  is  hated  1 — He  who  is  studious  and  good  is  loved,  and  he 
who  is  idle  and  naughty  is  hated. — Must  one  be  (faut-il  itre)  good 
in  order  to  be  loved  1 — One  must  be  so,  (ilfaut  Vetre.) — ^What  must 
one  do  (que  faut^il  f aire)  in  order  to  be  loved  1 — One  must  be  good 
and  assiduous. — What  must  one  do  in  order  to  be  rewarded  ? — ^One 
must  be  (ilfaut  etre)  skilful,  and  study  much. 

134. 
Why  are  those  children  loved  1 — They  are  loved  because  they  are 
good. — ^Are  they  better  (plus  sages)  than  we  1 — ^They  are  not  better, 
but  more  studious  than  you. — ^Is  your  brother  as  assiduous  as  mine  % — 
He  is  as  assiduous  as  he,  but  your  brother  is  better  than  mine. — I)o 
|/;you  like  to  drive  1 — I  like  to  ride. — Has  your  brother  ever  been  on 
'^  norseback  1 — He  has  never  been  on  horseback.— Does  your  brother 
ride  on  horseback  as  often  as  you  1 — He  rides  on  horseback  oftener 
than  X — Did  you  go  on  horseback  the  day  before  yesterday  1 — ^I 
went  on  horseback  to-day. — Do  yon  like  travelling  ? — I  do  like  travel- 
ling.— Do  you  like  travelling  in  the  winter? — I  do  not  like  travelling 
in  the^inter  ;  I  like  travelling  in  the  spring  (au  printemps)  and  in  au- 
tumn. ^Is  it  good  travelling  in  the  spring  1 — It  is  good  travelling  in 
spring  \pd  in  autumn,  but  it  is  bad  travelling  in  the  summer  and  in  the 
winter. — Have  you  sometimes  travelled  in  the  winter  ? — I  have  often 
travelled  in  the  winter  and  in  the  summer. — Does  your  brother  travel 
often  ?--r.He  travels  no  longer,  (Less.  XXXVI. ;)  he  formerly  travel- 
led much. — When  do  you  like  to  ride  1 — I  like  to  ride  in  the  morn- 
ing.— Have  you  been  in  London  1 — I  have  been  there. — Is  the  living 
good  there  1 — The  living  is  good  there,  but  dear. — Is  it  dear  living 
in  Paris  1 — It  is  good  living  there,  and  not  dear.-|-Bo  you  like  travel- 
ling in  France  t — I  like  travelling  there,  because  one  finds  good  peo- 
ple (de  bonnes  gens)  there. — Does  your  friend  like  travelling  in  Hol- 
land ? — He  does  not  like  travelling  there,  because  the  living  is  bad 
there. — ^Do  you  like  travelling  in  Italy  1 — I  do  like  travelling  there 
because  the  living  is  good  there,  ^md  one  (et  qu'an  y)  finds  good  peo- 
ple there  ;  but  the  roads  are  not  very  good  there. — Do  the  English 
like  to  travel  in  Spain  t — They  like  to  travel  there ;  but  they  find  the 
roaids  there  too  bad. — How  is  the  weather  t — The  weather  ia  very 
bad. — ^Is  it  windy  ^~It  is  very  windy. — ^Was  it  stormy  yesterday  T-— 
It  was  very  stormy. 
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135. 

Dc  you  go  to  the  piarket  this  morning  1—1  do  go  thither,  it^iMt^ 
tlotstorifny. — Do  v'ouiiiten3  goiiig  to  France  this  year,  {cette  annee  t) 
I  in\^hd^ohig  thi^'e'r  if  the  weather  is  not  too  bad. — Do  you  like  to 
go  on  foot  1 — I  du  not  like  to  go  on  foot,  but  I  like  going  in  a  car- 
riage when  (quand)  I  am  travelling. — Will  you  go  on  foot ! — I  can- 
not go  on  foot,  because  I  am  tired. — What  sort  of  weather  is  it  1 — It 
thunders. — Does  the  sun  shine  ? — The  sun  docs  not  shine  ;  it  is  fog- 
gy— Do  you  hear  the  thunder? — I  hear  it. — Is  it  fine  weather? — 
l^he  wind  blows  hard,  and  it  thunders  much. — Of  whom  have  you 
spoken  1 — We  have  spoken  of  you. — Have  you  praised  me  ? — We 
have  not  praised  you  ;  we  have  blamed  you. — Why  have  you  blamed 
me  1 — Because  you  do  not  study  well. — ^Of  what  has  your  brother 
spoken  1 — He  has  spoken  of  his  books,  his  horses,  and  his  dogs.-^ 
What  do  you  do  in  the  evening? — I  work  as  soon  as  I  have  supped. 
— ^And  what  do  you  do  afterwards  ? — Afterwards  I  sleep. — When  do 
you  drink  ? — I  drink  as  soon  as  I  have  eaten. — When  do  you  sleep  1 
— ^I  sleep  as  soon  as  I  have  supped. — Have  you  spoken  to  the  mer- 
chant 1 — I  have  spoken  to  him. — What  has  he  said  ? — He  has  left 
{partir  *)  without  saying  any  thing. — ^Can  yott  work  without  speak- 
ing 1 — I  can  work,  but  not  {non  pas)  study  French  without  speaking. 
— Wilt  thou  go  for  some  wine  1 — I  cannot  go  for  wine  without 
money. — Have  you  bought  any  horses  ? — I  do  not  buy  without 
money. — Has  your  father  arrived  at  last  1 — He  has  arrived. — When 
did  he  arrive  1 — This  morning  at  four  o'clock. — Has  your  cousin  set 
out  at  last  ? — He  has  not  set  out  yet. — Have  you  at  last  found  a  good 
master  i — I  have  at  last  found  one. — Are  you  at  last  learning  Ger- 
man 1 — I  am  at  last  learning  it. — Why  have  you  not  already  learned 
it  ? — Because  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  good  master. 


FORTY-THIRD  LESSO'S ,—Quarante-trouiime  Lepan. 

OF  REFLECTIVE  VERBS. 

WmsN  the  action  falls  upon  the  agent,  and  the  objective  case  refers  to  the 
same  person  as  the  uomiuative,  the  verb  is  called  reflective.  In  French 
nearly  all  the  active  verbs  may  become  reflective. 

In  reflective  verbs  the  pronoun  of  the  object  is  of  the  same  person  as  thai 
of  the  subject  Each  person  is  therefore  conjugated  with  a  doable  penonal 
pronoun,  thus : — 

I,  myself.  I  Je,  ma. 

Thoa,        th>'8el£  |  Tu,         ta 
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He, 

She, 

It, 

One, 

We, 

Yoa, 

Ye, 

They, 


heneUl 

ilwlil 

one's  sell 

cmnelTeiL 

younell 

yonnelYeai 

theniMlve& 


iEUeB,  r 


Oftf.  ii.   It  wiU  be  remarked  that  the  third  person  is  always  se,  whateiw 
may  be  its  number  or  gender. 


To  cut  youneI£ 
To  cut  myself 
To  cut  ouTMlvea. 
To  cut  hunselfl 
To  cut  herselt 
To  cut  itself. 
To  cut  one's  selt 


Vous  oouper. 
Me  couper. 
Nous  oouper. 

>  Se  oouper. 


Do  you  bum  yourwif  7 
I  do  not  bum  myself. 
You  do  not  bum  yourselil 
I  see  myself. 
Do  I  see  myself  7 
He  sees  himselfl 
We  see  ounelves. 
They  see  themselves. 


Do  you  wish  to  warm  youraeir7 
I  do  wish  to  warm  myself. 
Does  he  wish  to  warm  himself  7 
He  does  wish  to  warm  himself. 
They  wish  to  waraa  themselves. 


To  enjoy,  to  divert,  to  amuae  one*9 

•elf. 
In  what  do  you  amuse  yourself  7 
I  amuse  myself  in  reading. 
He  diverts  himself  in  playing. 


Vous  brCilcz-vous7 

Je  ne  me  brOiIe  pa& 

Vous  ne  vous  hrtlei  paa 

Je  me  vois. 

Est-ce  que  je  me  vois  7 

II  se  voit 

Nous  nous  voyons. 

Us  se  voient. 


Voulez-vous  vous  chaufl^T 
Je  veux  me  chauffer. 
Veut-il  se  chauffer  7 
II  veut  se  chauffer, 
lis  veulent  se  chaufi^. 


STamuser  I,  (takes  d  before  the  infin- 
itive.) 
t  ^A  quoi  vous  amusez-vous? 
t  Je  m'amuse  a  lire. 
1 11  s'arouse  djouer. 
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EaeJL 
Each  one. 
Each  man. 
Each  man  amusea  himself  as  he  likes. 

Each  one  amuses  himself  in  the  beet 
way  he  can. 

The  taste. 
Each  man  has  his  taste. 
Each  of  yon. 
The  worid,  (the  people.) 
Every  one,  everybody. 
Eveiybody  speaks  of  it 
Eveiy  one  is  liable  to  error. 


CAaftie. 

Chacun, 

Chaque  honmifl. 

Cheque  homme  s*amuse  comma  fl 

veut 
Chacun  s'amnse  de  son  mieuz. 

Le  go(kt 

Chaque  homme  a  son  gotkt 
Chacun  de  vous. 
Le  monde. 
Tout  le  monde. 

Tout  le  monde  (chacun)  en  parie. 
Tout  homme  (or  chaque  honmie)  est 
sujet  it  se  tromper. 


T§  mi$take,  to  be  mutaken. 
Yon  are  mistaken. 
He  is  mistaken. 


t  Se  tromper  1. 

t  Vous  vous  trompez. 

t  II  se  trompe. 


To  deceive,  to  cheat. 
He  has  cheated  me. 
He  has  cheated  me  of  a  hundred 
francsL 


Tromper  1. 

II  m'a  tromp^. 

II  m'a  trump^  de  cent  francs. 


Ton  cut  your  finger.  |  Vous  vous  coopea  le  doigt. 

Oho.  B.    When  an  agent  performs  an  act  upon  a  part  of  himself  the 
TBib  is  made  reflective. 


I  cut  my  nails. 

A  hair. 
To  pull  out 
Ha  pulls  out  his  hair. 
He  cuts  his  hair. 

The  piece. 
A  piece  of  bread 

To  go  away 
Are  yon  going  away? 
I  am  going  away. 
Is  he  gomg  away  7 
He  is  going  away. 
Are  we  going  away? 
We  are  going  away. 


Je  me  coupe  les  ongles. 

Un  cheveui  (plur.  x.) 

Arracher  1. 

II  s'arrache  les  cheveuz. 

II  se  coupe  les  cheveux. 

Lo  morceau. 

Un  morceau  de  pain. 


t  STen  alter  •  1. 

Vous  en  allez-vous? 

Je  m'en  vaiiL 

S'en  va-t-il7 

II  s*en  va. 

Nous  en  allons-nous  7 

Nous  nous  en  aliens. 
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Ar»  theie  men  going  away  7 
They  are  not  going  away. 


Ces  hommes  e'en  ▼ont-ik  7 
ILb  ne  s*en  vont  paa. 


To  feel  sleepy. 
Do  you  feel  sleepy? 
I  do  feel  sleepy. 

ToaoiL 

To  fear,  to  dread. 


I  dread,  thou  dreadest,  he  dreads. 
He  fears  to  soil  his  fingers. 
Do  you  dread  to  go  out  7 
I  do  dread  to  go  out. 
He  is  afraid  to  go  thither. 


t  Avoir  envie  de  dormir. 

t  A?ez-TOus  euvie  de  dormir? 

t  J'ai  envie  de  dormir. 


Salir  2. 

Craindre  *  4.    Part  past,  eraini; 

part   pres.  craignant,  (takes  de 

before  the  infinitive.) 
Je  Grains,  tu  crains,  il  craint 
II  craint  de  se  salir  les  doigts. 
Craignez-vous  de  sortir7 
Je  crains  de  sortir. 
II  craint  d*y  aller.*  . 


To  fear  8ome  one, 
I  do  not  fear  him. 
Do  you  fear  that  man? 
What  do  you  fear? 
Whom  do  you  fear? 
I  fear  nobody. 


Craindre  *  quelqu^un, 
Je  ne  le  crains  pas. 
Craignez-vous  cet  homme? 
Que  craignez-vous? 
Qui  craignez-vous? 
Je  ne  crains  personne. 


EXERCISES. 
136. 
Do  you  see  yourself  in  that  small  looking-glass  1 — ^I  see  myself  id 
it.-r^an  your  friends  see  themselves  in  that  large  looking-glass  1— 
They  can  see  themselves  therein. — ^Why  does  your  brother  not  light 
the  fire  I — He  does  not  light  it,  because  he  is  afraid  of  burning  him- 
self.— ^Why  do  you  not  cut  your  bread  1; — I  do^ot  cut  it,  because  I 
fear  to  cut  my  finger. — Have  you  'a  sore  finger^-*— T  have  a  sore  fin- 
ger and  a  sore  foot. — Do  yon  wiJsh'to  Marm  yourself  1 — ^I  do  wish  to 
warm  myself,  because  I  am  very  (grand)  cold. — ^Why  does  that  man 
not  warm  himself? — Because  he  is  not  cold. — Do  your  neighbors 
warm  themselves  ? — They  warm  themselves,  because  they  are  cold. 
— Do  you  cut  your  hair  1 — I  do  cut  my  hair. — ^Does  your  friend  cut 
his  nails  1 — He  cuts  his  nails  and  his  hair. — ^What  does  that  man  do  7 
— He  pulls  out  his  hair. — In  what  do  you  amuse  yourself? — I  amuse- 
myself  in  the  best  way  I  can. — ^In  what  do  your  children  amuse 
themselves? — ^They  amuse  themselves  in  studying,  writing,  and 
playing. — ^In  what  does  your  cousin  amuse  himself  ?— He  amaaet 
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himself  in  reading  good  books,  and  in  writing  to  his  friends. — ^In 
what  do  you  amuse  yourself  when  you  have  nothing  to  do  at  home  ? 
— I  go  to  the  play,  and  to  the  concert.  I  often  say,  "  Ejf ry  jms 
amuses  himself  as  he  likes/' — E^^ry'man'^has  his  taste;  Srh'at  is 
yours  ? — Mine  is  to  study,  to  read  a  good  book,  to  go  to  the  theatre, 
the  concert,  and  the  ball,  and  to  ride.     • 

137. 
Why  does  your  cousin  not  brush  his  coat  1 — He  does  not  brush  it, 
because  he  is  afraid  of  soiling  his  fingers. — ^What  does  my  neighbor 
tell  you  1 — He  tells  me  that  {que)  you  wish  to  buy  his  horse  ;  but  I 
know^  that  (que)  he  is  mistaken,  because  you  have  no  money  to  buy 
it. — What  do  they  (on)  say  at  the  market  1 — They  say  that  (que)  the 
enemy  is  beaten. — Do  you  believe  that  ? — I  believe  it,  because  every  ' 
one  says  so. — ^Why  have  you  bougiit  that  book  1 — ^I  have  bought  it, 
because  I  want  it  to  learn  French,  and  because  every  one  speaks  of 
it. — ^Are  your  friends  going  away  1 — They  are  going  away. — When 
are  they  going  away  ! — They  are  going  away  to-morrow. — When 
are  you  gtijn^  away  1 — We  are  going  away  to-day. — ^Am  I  going 
away  1 — You  are  going  away  if  you  like,  (si  vous  vot^lez.) — ^What 
do  our  neighbors  say  1 — They  are  going  away  wftliout  saying  any 
thing. — How^o  you  like^this  winel — 1  do  not  'like  it. — What  is  the 
matter  with  you  ? — ^1  feel  sleepy. — Does  your  friend  feel  sleepy  1 — 
He  does  not  feel  sleepy,  but  he  is  cold. — Why  does  he  not  warm 
himself! — He  has  no  wood  to  make  a  fire. — \Khy  does  he  not  buy 
some  wood  1 — He  has  no  money  to  buy  any. — ^Will  you  lend  him 
some  1 — If  he  has  none  I  will  lend  him  some. — Are  you  thirsty  1 — 
I  am  not  thirsty,  but  very  hungry,  (grand''  /aim.) — Is  your  servant 
sleepy  ? — He  is  sleepy. — Is  he  hungry  ? — He  is  hungry. — Why  does 
he  not  eat  ? — Because  he  has  nothing  to  eat. — Are  your  children 
hungry  1 — They  are  hungry,  but  they  have  nothing  to  eat. — Have 
they  any  thing  to  drink  ? — They  have  nothing  to  drink. — ^Why  do  you 
not  eati — I  do  not  eat  when  (quand)  I  am  not  hungry. — ^Why  does 
the  Russian  not  drink  ! — He  does  not  drink  when  he  is  not  thirsty. — 
Did  your  brother  eat  any  thing  yesterday  evening  ? — He  ate  a  piece 
of  beef,  a  small  piece  of  fowl,  and  a  piece  of  bread. — Did  he  not 
drink  1 — He  also  drank. — ^What  did  he  drink  1 — He  drank  a  glass  of 
wine.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXIV.) 
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PERFECT  OF  REFLECTIVE  VERB& 

In  French  all  reflective  verbs,  without  exception ,  take  in  their  compound 
the  auxiliary  itre,  while  in  Englluh  they  take  to  have. 
Voua  6to6-voufi  coup^  7 
Je  me  suis  coup€. 
Me  Buia-je  coup6? 
VouB  voufl  dtes  coup^. 
Vous  ne  vous  dtee  pas  coup^ 
T'es-tu  coup^  7 
Je  no  me  suis  pas  coup^. 
Votre  frfere  s'est-ii  coup^  7 
11  B*e8t  coop^. 

Nous  sommes-uous  coup^? 
Nous  ne  nous  sommes  pas  coup^ 
Ces  hommes  se  sout-ils  coup^7 
lis  ne  se  sont  pas  coup^ 


Have  yon  cut  youraelf  7 

I  have  cut  myself. 

Have  I  cut  myself  7 

You  have  cut  yourself. 

You  have  not  cut  yourselfl 

Hast  thou  cut  thyself  7 

I  have  not  cut  myself. 

Has  your  brother  cut  himself  7 

He  has  cut  himself. 

Have  we  cut  ourselves? 

We  have  not  cut  ourselves. 

Have  these  men  cut  themselves  7 

They  have  not  cut  themselves. 

To  take  a  walk. 
To  go  a  walkmg. 
To  take  an  airing  in  a  carriage. 
The  coach. 
To  Uke  a  ride. 
Do  yon  take  a  walk  7 
I  do  take  a  walk. 

He  takes  a  walk. 

We  take  a  walk. 

Thou  wishest  to  take  an  airing. 

They  wish  to  take  a  ride. 


t  Se  promener  1. 

Aller  se  promeuer. 

t  Se  promener  en  carosse. 

Le  carosse. 

t  Se  promener  k  cheval. 

Vous  promenez-vous7 

Je  me  promfene.    (See  Obs.  A.    Lee 

son  XXV.) 
II  se  prom^ne. 
Nous  nous  promenons. 
Tu  veux  te  promeuer  en  carosse. 
lis  veulent  se  promener  h.  chevaL 


To  walk  a  child. 

Bo  you  take  your  children  a  walk- 
ing 7 

I  take  them  a  walking  every  morn- 
ing. 


Promener  un  enfant, 
Promenez-vous  vos  enfants  7 

Je  les  prom6ne  tons  les  matins. 


To  go  to  bed,  ta  lie  down. 
To  go  to  bed. 
To  get  up,  to  ri9e, 
00  you  rise  early  7 


t  Se  coucher  1. 

t  Aller  9e  coucher,  se  metfre  au  lit 

Se  lever  I. 

Vous  levez-vous  de  bonne  heureT 
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I  rise  at  ranriM. 

I  go  to  bed  at  raiiflet 

The  I 

The  sunset 
At  what  time  did  you  go  to  bed? 

At  three  o*cIock  in  the  morning. 
At  what  o'clock  did  he  go  to  bed 

yesterday  ? 
He  went  to  bed  late^ 


To  rejoice  a<  oomething. 
I  rejoice  at  yoor  happiness. 
At  what  does  your  uncle  rejoice  7 

I  have  rejoiced. 

They  have  rejoiced. 

You  have  mistaken. 

We  have  mistaken. 


To  hurt  Bomehody. 
The  evil,  the  pairtt  the  harm. 
Have  yon  hurt  that  man  7 

I  have  hurt  that  man. 
Why  did  you  hurt  that  man? 

I  have  not  hurt  htm. 
Does  that  hurt  yout 
That  hurts  me. 

To  do  good  to  anybody. 
Have  I  ever  done  yon  any  harmt 

On  the  contrary. 
No ;  on  the  contrary,  you  have  done 

me  good. 
I  have  never  done  harm  to  any  one. 


Have  I  hurt  you  ? 
You  have  not  hurt  me. 

That  does  me  good. 


To  do  with,  to  diepoee  of. 
What  does  the  servant  do  with  his 


Je  me  l^ve  an  lever  do  soleiL 
Je  me  couche  an  eoacher  du  soleiL 
Le  lever  du  soleiL 
Le  ooucher  du  soleiL 
A  quelle  heure  voos  Mes-vous  con- 
ch^? 
A  trois  heures  da  matin. 
A  quelle  heme  s'est-il  ooach^  hierf 

n  s'eet  conehi  taid. 


t  Se  rifomr  2  de  fuelque  ehote, 

Je  me  rtfjoois  de  votre  bonhanr. 

De  quoi  Totie  onde  ae  r6joait-U  ? 

Je  me  suis  r^jouL 

lis  se  sent  r^jouis. 

t  Vons  vous  dtes  tromp^ 

t  Nous  nous  sommes  tromp^ 


oek 


t  Faire  du  mat  d  quelqu'un. 

Le  mah 

t  Avez-vous   fait   du   mal    k 

hommeT 
t  J'ai  fait  du  mal  k  eet  homme. 
t  Pouiqooi  avez-vous  fait  du  mal  k 

cet  homme? 
t  Je  ne  lui  ai  pas  fait  de  maL 
t  Cela  vons  fait-il  du  mal? 
t  Cela  me  fait  du  maL 
t  Faire  du  hien  a  quelqu'un. 
t  Vous  ai-je  jamais  fait  du  mal  ? 
An  contraire. 
t  Non ;  vons  m'aves  au  contraire 

fieut  du  bien. 
t  Je  n'ai  jamais  fait  de  mal  k  per- 

sonne. 


t  Vous  ai-je  fait  mal? 

t  Vous  ne  m'avez  pas  fait  maL 


I  Cela  me  fait  du  bien. 


Faire  de. 

Le  domestique  que 
balai? 


fait-fl  de  son 
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He  iwMpt  the  floor  with  it 

Whftt  doM  he  wioh  to  make  of  tbia 

wood? 
He  doea  not  wiah  to  make  any  thing 

of  it 


t  II  balaie  le  plancher  avec 
t  Que  veut-ii  faire  de  ce  bois  7 

II  n*en  veut  rien  faire. 


Obt.  A.  When  a  proposition  has  no  definite  subject,  the  Eng^lish,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  pronouns  they,  people,  6lc.,  use  the  verb  in  the  passive 
voice,  and  say :  /  w<u  told,  instead  of,  They  told  me ;  He  t>  fiattertd^ 
instead  of,  Tkey  flutter  him;  It  was  given  to  me,  iostead  of,  They  gave  ii 
to  me.  This  is  always  expressed  in  French  by  meaus  of  the  indefinite  pro* 
noun  on,  one.    Ex. 


He  is  flattered,  but  he  is  not  beloved. 
I  am  told  that  he  is  arrived. 

That,  (conjunction.) 
A  knife  was  given  to  him  to  cut  his 
bread,  and  he  cut  his  finger. 

To  flatter  aome  one. 
To  flatter  one's  sel£ 

He  flatters  himself  that  he  knows 
French. 

Nothing  hut 
He  has  nothing  but  enemies. 


On  le  flatte,  mais  on  ne  Taime  pas. 

On  me  dit  qu'il  est  amv6. 

Que, 

On  lui  a  donn^  un  couteau  pour  coo- 
per son  pain,  et  ii  s'eat  coup^  le 
doigt 

Flatter  1  quelqu'um 

Se  flatter,  (takes  de  before  the  infin- 
itive.) 

t  II  se  flatte  de  savoir  le  fran9ais. 

Ne — que. 

II  u'a  que  des  ennemis. 


To  become. 


He  has  turned  a  soldier. 
Have  you  turned  a  merchant  7 
I  have  turned  (become)  a  lawyer. 

What  has  become  of  your  brother  7    - 1 

What  has  become  of  him  ? 
I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of 
^     him. 

t  To  enlist,  to  enrol 

He  has  enlisted. 

For,  (meaning  because.) 
I  cannot  pay  you,  for   I   have  no 
money. 


Devenir  *  2,  part,  past,  devenu,  (m 
conjugated  like  its  primitive  venir  *, 
Less.  XXIV.  and  XXXIV.) 

t  II  s'est  fait  soldat 

t  Vous  ^tes-vous  fait  marchand  7 

t  Je  me  uuis  fait  avocat 

t  Votre  frfere  qu'est-t/  devenu  7 

t  Qu'eet  devenu  votre  frere  ? 

t  Qu*e8t->7  devenu  i 

t  Je  ne  sais  pas  3e  qu'tZ  est  deveno. 

STenroler  1,  se  faire  soldat 
t  II  s'est  enr6l^. 
t  II  s'est  fait  soldat 

Car. 

Je  ne  puta  vous  payer,  car  je  n*ai 
pas  d'argent 
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He  cannot  give  yoa  any  bread,  for  I  II  ne  peut  pas  vous  donner  de  pain» 
he  has  uoae.  |      car  il  n'eu  a  pas. 


To  believe  aome  one. 
Do  you  believe  that  man  7 
I  do  not  believe  him. 

Obs,  B.    The  verb  eroire  •  governs  the  accusative  ;  we  say,  however 

To  believe  in  God.  I  Croire  eu  Dieu. 

I  believe  in  God.  Je  crois  en  Dieu. 


Croire  *  4  quelqu*utL 
Croyez-vous  cet  homme  7 
Je  ne  le  crois  pes. 


To  utter  a  falsehood,  to  lie, 

I  lie,  thou  liest,  he  lies. 

The  story-teller,  the  liar. 


Mentir  *  2 ;  past  part  mentit  pres. 

part.  mentanL 
Je  mens,  tu  mens,  il  ment. 
Le  menteur. 


EXERCISES. 
138. 
Why  has  that  child  been  praised  1 — It  has  been  praised  because  it 
has  studied  well. — Hast  thou  ever  been  praised  ? — I  have  oflen  been 
praised. — ^^^''hy  has  that  other  child  been  punished  1 — It  has  been 
punished,  because  it  has  been  naughty  and  idle. — Has  this  child  been 
rewarded  1 — It  has  been  rewarded  because  it  has  worked  w^ell. — 
What  must  one  do  in  order  not  to  be  {pour  ne  pas  etre)  despised  1 — 
One  must  be  studious  and  good. — ^What  has  become  of  your  friend  ! 
— He  has  become  a  lawyer. — What  has  become  of  your  cousin  ? — 
He  has  enlisted. — Has  your  neighbor  enlisted  ? — He  has  not  enlist- 
ed.— What  has  become  of  him  1 — He  has  turned  a  merchant. — ^What 
has  become  of  his  children  1 — His  children  have  become  men. — 
What  has  become  of  your  son  ? — He  has  become  a  great  man. — Has 
he  become  learned  ? — Ha  has  become  learned. — What  has  become 
of  my  book  1 — I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  it. — Have  you 
torn  it  1 — I  have  not  torn  it. — What  has  become  of  our  friend's  son  1 
— ^I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  him. — What  have  you  done 
with  your  money  1 — I  have  bought  a  book  with  it. — What  has  the 
joiner  done  with  his  wood  1 — He  has  made  a  bench  of  it. — What  has 
the  tailor  done  with  the  cloth  which  you  gave  him  ? — He  has  made 
clothes  of  it  for  (pour)  your  children  and  mine. — Has  that  man  hurt 
you  ? — No,  Sir,  he  has  not  hurt  me. — What  must  one  do  in  order  to 
be  loved  ? — One  must  do  good  to  those  that  have  done  us  harm. — 
Have  we  ever  done  you  harm  ? — No ;  you  have  on  the  contrary  done 
us  good. — Do  you  do  harm  to  any  one  ? — I  do  no  one  any  harm. — 
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Why  have  you  hurt  these  children  ? — ^I  have  not  hurt  them. — Have 
I  hurt  you ! — ^You  have  not  hurt  me,  but  your  boys  have,  (m'en  ont 
fait.) — ^What  have  they  done  to  you  1 — ^They  have  beaten  me. — ^Is  it 
(est'Ce)  your  brother  who  has  hurt  my  son  1 — No,  Sir,  it  is  not  (c* 
rCest  pas)  my  brother,  for  he  has  never  hurt  any  one. 

139. 
Have  you  dnmk  that  wine  1 — ^I  have  drunk  it.-^How  did  you  like 
it  1 — I  liked  it  yety  well. — Has  it  done  you  good  \ — ^It  has  done  jme 
good. — Have  you  hurt  yourself  ?-^I  have  not  hurt  myself. — Who  has 
hurt  himself? — My  brother  has  hurt  himself,  for  he  has  cut  his  fin- 
ger.— ^Is  he  still  ill,  {malade  f) — He  is  better,  (mieux.) — I  rejoice  to 
hear  that  he  is  no  longer  ill,  for  I  love  hin>. — ^Why  does  your  cousin 
pull  out  his  hair  t — Because  he  cannot  ]^ay  what  he  owes, — Have 
you  cut  your  hair  ? — ^I  have  not  cut  it,  (myself,)  but  I  have  had  it 
cut,  (me  Us  suis  fait  couper.) — What  has  this  child  dope  t^He 
has  cut  his  foot. — ^Why  was  a  knife  given  to  him  t — A  knife  was 
given  him  to  (pour)  cut  his  nails,  and  he  has  cut  his  finger  and  his 
foot. — Do  you  go  to  bed  early ! — I  go  to  bed  late,  for  I  cannot  sleep 
when  I  go  to  bed  early. — At  what  o'clock  did  you  go  to  bed  yester- 
day 1 — Yesterday  I  went  to  bed  at  a  quarter  past  eleven. — ^At  what ' 
o'clock  do  your  children  go  to  bed  1— They  go  to  bed  at  sunset. — 
Do  they  rise  early  1 — ^They  rise  at  sunrise. — ^At  what  o'clock  did 
you  rise  to-day  1 — ^To-day  I  rose  late,  because  I  went  to  bed  late 
yesterday  evening,  (hier  au  soir.) — Does  your  son  rise  late  ? — He 
rises  early,  for  he  never  goes  to  bed  late. — ^What  does  he  do  when 
he  gets  up  I — He  studies,  and  then  breakfasts. — Does  he  not  go  out 
before  he  breakfasts  1 — No,  he  studies  and  breakfasts  before  he  goes 
out. — ^What  does  he  do  after  breakfasting] — As  soon  as  he  has 
breakfasted  he  comes  to  my  house,  and  we  take  a  ride. — Didst  thou 
rise  this  morning  as  early  as  I  ? — I  rose  earlier  than  you,  for  I  rose 
before  sunrise. 

140. 
Do  you  often  go  a  walking  1 — I  go  a  walking  when  I  have  nothing 
to  do  at  home. — Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk  1 — I  cannot  take  a  walk, 
for  I  have  too  much  to  do. — Has  your  brother  taken  a  ride  ? — He  has 
taken  an  airing  in  a  carriage. — Do  your  children  often  go  a  walking  1 
— ^They  go  a  walking  every  morning  after  breakfast,  (apres  le  de- 
jeuner.)— Do  you  take  a  walk  after  dinner,  (apres  le  diner  ?) — ^After 
dinner  I  drink  tea,  and  then  I  take  a  walk. — Do  you  often  take  your 
children  a  walking  1 — ^I  take  them  a  walking  every  morning  and  ev- 
ery evening. — Can  you  go  with  me  ? — I  cannot  go  with  you,  for  I 
am  to  take  my  little  brother  out  a  walking. — ^Where  do  you  walk  t — 
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^e  walk  in  oar  ancle's  garden. — Did  your  father  rejoice  to  see  yoa  ? 
— ^He  did  rejoice  to  see  me. — ^What  did  you  rejoice  at ! — I  rejoiced 
et  seeing  my  good  friends. — ^What  vras  your  uncle  delighted  with, 
{s^esLil  rijoui  ?) — He  was  delighted  with  the  horse  which  you  have 
sent  him. — ^What  were  your  children  delighted  with  1 — ^They  were 
delighted  with  the  fine  clothes  which  I  had  had  made  for  theioa,  {que 
j€  leur  ai  fait /aire.) — ^Why  does  this  man  rejoice  so  much,  {lant  f) 
— Because  he  flatters  himself  he  has  good  friends. — Is  he  not  right 
in  rejoicing  ? — He  is  wrong,  for  he  has  nothing  but  enemies.— ^Is  he 
not  loved  1 — He  is  flattered,  but  he  is  not  beloved. — Do  you  flatter 
yourself  that  you  know  French  t-^I  do  4tktter  myself  that  I  know  it ; 
for  I  can  speak,  read,  and  write  it. — Has  the  physician  done  any 
harm  to  your  child  ? — He  has  cut  his  fin^r,  (lui  a  coupe  le  doigt^) 
but  he  has  not  done  him  any  harm,  so  {et)  you  are  mistaken,  if  you 
believe  that  he  has  done  him  any  harm. — ^Why  do  you  listen  to  that 
man  1 — ^I  listen  to  him,  but  I  do  not  believe  him  ;  .for  I  know  that  he 
is  a  story-teller. — How  do  you  know  that  he  is  a\Kpry-teller  1 — He 
does  not  believe  in  God  ;  and  all  those  {tons  ceux^who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  God  are  story-tellers. 


FORTY-FIFTH  i:E.SSO^.^Quarante-cinquikme  Le^on. 
OF  IMPERSONAL  VERBS. 

We  have  already  seen  (Lessons  XLI.  and  XLIL)  some  idiomatical  ex- 
pressions wilh  fairct  all  of  which  belong  to  the  imperaonal  verbs.  These 
verbs,  having  no  determuiatc  subject,  arc  conjunratod  only  iu  tho  third  per- 
son, by  means  of  the  pronoun  il,  it     Ex. 


To  rain,     it  rains. 

Pleuvoir  •  3.    il  pleut,  past  part,  pin. 

To  snow,  it  BnowB. 

Neijyer  1.          il  neige. 

To  hail,     it  haib. 

Grfiier  1.          il  gr61e. 

The  substantives  belonging 

to  these 

'  three  verbs  are  feminine,  as  will  be 

seen  when  we  come  to  treat  of  femiii 

ine  nouns. 

To  lighten. 

t  Faire  diw  Eclairs. 

Does  it  ligliten  ? 

1  Fait-ildes  ^Claire? 

It  does  lighten. 

t  II  fait  des  Eclairs. 

The  lightning. 

L'^clair. 

The  parasol. 

Le  purasol. 

It  rains  very  hard. 

t  II  plcut  a  verse. 

It  lightens  much. 

1 11  fait  beaucoup  d*^laira 

Does  it  snow  7 

Neige-t-il  ? 

11  neigo  fort 
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It  hails  mach. 

rhe  Sim  does  not  shioe. 
The  sun  is  m  my  eyes. 


To  thunder, — it  thunders. 
To  shine,  to  glitter. 


II  fait  beaucoup  de  grdle. 

{La  grele,  a  femiiiiue  noun.) 
t  II  ne  fail  point  de  soleil. 
t  Le  soleil  me  douue  daus  la  vue. 
(La  vue,  the  sight,  a  femiuiue  noun.) 


Tonner  1 — il  tonne. 
Luire  *  4  ;  pres.  part,  luisant ;  ptut, 
Ini. 


To  9hvt. 
Have  you  done  7 
Is  the  walking  good  7 

In  that  country. 
The  country. 
He  has  made  many  friends  in  that 
country. 


Fermer  1. 
t  Avez-vous  fini  7 
t  Fait-il  bou  marcher? 
Daus  ce  paya 
Le  pays. 

t  II  s'est  fait  beaucoup  d'amb 
ce  pays. 


Of  vjhich,  of  tohom,  tohoae, 
I  see  the  man  of  whom  you  speak. 
I  have  bought  the  horse  of  which 

you  spoke  to  me. 
I  see  the  mau  whose  brother  has 

killed  my  dog. 
I  see  the  man  whose  dog  you  have 

killed. 
Do  you  see  the  child  whose  father 

set  out  yesterday  7 
I  see  it 

Whom  have  you  seen  7 
I   have   seen   the  merchant  whose 

warehouse  you  have  taken. 


Dontt  (connective  pronoun.) 

Je  vois  rhomme  dont  vous  paiiez. 

J*ai    achet^    le    cheval    dont 

m'avez  parl€. 
Je  vois  I'homme  dont  le  frftre  a  iu6 

mon  chien. 
Je  vois  rhomme  dont  vous  avez  tu^ 

le  chiea. 
Voyez-vous  Tenfant  dont  le  p^re  est 

parti  hier  7 
Je  le  vois. 
Qui  avez-vous  vu  7 
J*ai  vu  le  roarchand  dont  vous  aves 

prifl  le  magasin. 


I   have'  spoken  to  the  man  whose 
warehouse  has  been  burnt. 


J*ai  part^  k  Thomme  dont  le  maga- 
sin a  6t6  hrtk\4. 


T/tat  of  tohich. 

That,  or  t}i€  one  of  which, 

T/iOsef  or  the  ones  of  which, 

I  have  that  of  which  I  have  need. 

I  have  what  I  want. 

Ho  has  what  he  wants. 


Ce  dont, 
Celui  dont. 
Ceux  dont, 

>  J'aj  ee  dont  j*ai 

I  II  a  ce  dont  il  a  besotn. 


Have  you  the  book  of  which  you 

have  need  7 
t  have  that  of  which  I  have  need. 


Avez-vous  le  livre  dont 

besoin  7 
J'ai  etlui  d4mt  j'ai  besolii. 


vous  airei 
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Has  the  man  the  naib  0/  which  he 

has  need? 
He  has  those  of  which  he  has  need. 
To  need,  to  wauL 
To  have  need  of. 


L'homme  a-t-il  les  clous  dont  \\  a  be- 
som? 
II  a  ceux  dont  il  a  besoiu. 

Avoir  besoiu  de. 


Which  men  do  you  see  1 
I  see  those  of  whom  you  have  spoken 
tome. 


Quels  hommes  voyez-vous  ? 

Je  vois  ceux  dont  vous  m'avez  pail^. 


Id*  The  past  participle  does  not  agree  with  its  object  in  number,  (that  is, 
if  the  object  is  in  the  plural,  the  past  participle  does  not  take  an  8,)  when  it 
is  preceded  by  the  connective  pronoun  dont,  of  whom,  of  which,  whose. 


Do  yoo  see  the  pupils  of  whom  I 

have  spoken  to  you  7 
I  see  them. 


Voyez-vous  les  didves  dont  je  vous  ai 

parU  ? 
Je  les  vols. 


To  whom. 
I  see  the  children  to  whom  you  have 

given  some  cakes. 
To  which  men  do  you  speak  7 
I  spottk  to  those  to  whom  you  have 

applied. 


Maac.  (§•  Fern, 

Sing.  4-  Plur.  Mtuc.  Plur. 

^A  qui,  auxqueU. 

Je  vois  les  enfants  a  qui  vous  avez 

doun^  des  g&teaux. 
A  quels  hommes  parlez-vous? 
Je  parle  t  ceux  auxquels  (&  qui)  vous 

vous  Stes  adressd. 


06«.  ^A  qui,  dative  for  all  genders  and  numbere,  is  more  usually  employed 
for  persons  than  auxqueU,  dative  plural  of  lequcl ;  but  for  things,  auxqueU 
must  alwa}'8  be  used. 


To  apply  to. 
To  meet  with. 

1  have  met  with  the  men  to  whom 
you  have  applied. 


S*adreaser  1  d. 

Rencontrer  1,  (governs  the  accusa- 
tive.) 

J'ai  rencontr6  les  hommes  k  qui  (aux- 
quels) vous  vous  6tes  adressd. 


Of  which  men  do  you  speak  ? 
I  speak  of  those  whose  children  have 
been  studious  and  obedient 

Obedient,  disobedient. 


De  quels  hommes  parlez«vous? 

Je  parte  de  ceux  dont  les  enfants  ont 

6i6  studieux  et  ob^isBants. 
Ob^issant,  d^b^^issant 


So  that.  I  De  oorte  que,  (conjunction.) 

I  have  lost  my  money,  so  that  I  can-     J'ai  perdu  mon  argent,  de  sorte  qm 
not  pay  you.  I      j«  ne  pais  voos  payer. 
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I  am  31,  80  that  I  cannot  go  out. 
DL 


Je  aois  maladoi  de  wrte  ^e  je  ne  pok 

■ortir. 
Malade. 


EXERCISES. 
141. 
Have  you  at  last  learned  French  1 — ^I  was  ill,  so  that  I  codd  not 
learn  it. — Has  your  brother  learned  it  ? — He  has  not  learned  it,  because 
he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  find  a  good  master. — Do  you  go  to  the 
ball  this  evening  ? — ^I  have  sore  feet,  so  that  I  cannot  go  to  it. — Did 
you  understand  that  German  1 — I  do  not  know  German,  so  that  I 
could  not  understand  him. — Have  you  bought  the  horse  of  which 
you  spoke  to  me^ — I  have  po  money,  so^  that  I  could  not^uy  U. — 
Have  you  seen  the  man  from  \i'hom  I^have  received  a  presentt — I 
have  not  seen  him. — Have  you  seen  the  fine  gun  of  which  I  spoke 
to  you  1 — I  have  seen  it. — Has  your  uncle  seen  the  books  of  which 
you  spoke  to  him  1 — He  has  seen  them. — Hast  thou  seen  the  man^ 
whose  children  have  been  punished  1 — ^I  have  not  seen  him. — ^o 
whom  have  you  been  speaking  in  the  theatre  1 — I  have  been  speak- 
ing to  the  man  whose  brother  has  killed  my  fine  dog. — Have  yoa 
*8een  the  little  boy  whose  father  has  become  {s^estjait)  a  lawyer  t— 
I  have  seen  him. — ^\Vhom  have  you  seen  at  the  Wll  1 — I  have  seen 
there  the  men  whose  horses,  and  those  whose  coach  {carosse)  you 
have  bough t.y-Whom  do  you  see  now  1 — I  see  the  man  whose  ser- 
vant has  broken  my  looking-glass. — Have  you  heard  the  man  whose 
friend  has  lent  me  money  ? — I  have  not  heard  him. — Whom  have 
you  heard  t — I  have  heard  the  French  captain  whose  son  is  my 
friend. — Hast  thou  brushed  the  coat  of  which  I  spoke  to  thee  % — I 
have  not  yet  brushed  it. — Have  you  received  the  money  which  you 
have  been  wanting  ? — I  have  received  it. — Have  I  the  paper  of 
which  I  have  need  ? — You  have  it. — Has  your  brother  the  books 
which  he  is  wanting  ^ — He  has  them. — Have  you  spoken  to  the  mer- 
chants whose  warehouse  we  have  taken  ? — We  have  spoken  to  them. 
— Have  you  spoken  to  the  physician  whose  son  has  studied  German  ? 
— I  have  spoken  to  him. — Hast  thou  seen  the  poor  men  whose  ware- 
houses have  been  burnt  ? — I  have  seen  them. — Have  you  read  the 
books  which  we  have  lent  you  1 — We  have  read  them. — ^What  do 
you  say  of  them,  (en  1) — We  say  that  they  are  very  fine. — ^Have 
your  children  what  they  want  ? — They  have  what  they  want 

142. 
Of  which  man  do  you  speak  1 — I  speak  of  the  one  whose  brother 
has  turned  soldier. — Of  which  children  have  you  spoken  1 — ^I  have 
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spoken  of  those  whose  parents  are  learned. — ^Whxch  book  have  you 
read  1 — ^I  have  read  that  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  yesterday. — Which 
paper  has  your  cousin  1 — He  has  that  of  which  he  has  need. — ^Which 
fishes  has  he  eaten  1 — He  has  eaten  those  which  you  do  not  like. — 
Of  which  books  are  you  in*  want  1 — I  am  in  want  of  those  of  which 
you  have  spoken  to  me. — Are  you  not  in  want  of  those  which  I  am 
reading  1 — I  am  not  in  want  of  them. — Do  you  see  the  children  to 
whom  I  have  given  cakes  1 — I  do  not  see  those  to  whom  you  have 
given  cakes,  but  those  whom  you  have  punished. — To  whom  have 
you  given  some  money  ? — I  have  given  some  to  those  who  have  been 
skilful. — To  which  children  must  one  give  books  1 — One  must  give 
some  to  those  who  are  good  and  obedient. — To  whom  do  you  give  to 
eat  and  to  drink  1 — ^To  those  who  are  hungry  and  thirsty  — Do  you 
give  any  thing  to  the  children  who  are  idle  1 — I  give  them  nothing. 
— ^Did  it  snow  yesterday  1 — It  did  snow,  hail,  and  lighten. — Did  it 
rain  1 — It  did  rain. — Did  you  go  out  ? — I  never  go  out,  when  it  is  bad 
weather. — Have  the  captains  at  last  listened  to  that  man  ? — ^They 
have  refused  (Lesson  XXXV.)  to  listen  to  him ;  all  those  to  whom 
he  applied  have  refused  to  hear  him. — ^With  whom  have  you  met  this 
morning  1 — I  have  met  with  the  man  by  whom  I  am  esteemed. — 
Have  you  given  any  cakes  to  your  pupils.! — ^They  have  not  studied 
well,  so  that  I  have  given  them  nothing. 


FORTY-SIXTH  LESSO'S. —Quarante-si^cihne  Legon. 
OF  THE  FUTURE. 

lluLE^ — The  first  or  simple  future  is  formed,  in  all  French  verbs,  from  the 
faifinitive,  by  cbanging  the  letter  r,  for  the  first  three  conjugations,*  aud  the 
ending  re  for  the  fourth,  into  rai.    Ex. 


Infim 

Future, 

To  love. 

I  shall  or  will  love. 

Ut  Conj. 

Aimer, 

j'aimerai. 

To  finish, 

.  I  shall  or  will  finish. 

2d   — 

Fmir, 

je  finirai. 

To  foresee. 

I  shall  or  will  foresee. 

3d   — 

Prdvoir, 

je  prdvoirai. 

To  restore. 

.1  shall  or  will  restore. 

4th  — 

Reudre, 

je  rondrai. 

Obs.  A.  We  need  only  know  the  first  person  singular  of  the  future  in  order 
to  form  aH  the  other,  persons,  as  they  are  always  alike  in  all  French  verbs, 
vi»ibr  the  second  person  singular  ras,  the  third  person  singular  ra;  the  first 
person  plural  ron»,  the  second  rez,  and  the  third  r^nt 

'  Though  the  third  conjugation  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  exceptions, 
the  rale  is  nptwithstaading  correct,  as  all  those  verbs  which  now  form  ex- 
ceptions were  formerly  spelled  and  written  according  to  it 
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Thou  shall  or  wilt  love,  thou  shall  or 

wilt  finish. 
He  shall  or  will  love,  he  shall  or  will 

finish. 
We  shall  or  will  love,  we  shall  or  will 

finish. 
You  shall  or  will  love,  you  shall  or 

will  finish. 
They  shall  or  will  love,  they  shall  or 

will  finish. 
Thou  shall  or  wilt  foresee,  thou  shall 

or  wilt  restore. 
He  shall  or  will  foresee,  he  shall  or 

will  restore. 
We  shall  or  will  foresee,  we  shall  or 

will  restore. 
You  shall  or  will  foresee,  you  shall  or 

will  restore. 
They  shall  or  will  foresee,  they  shall 

or  will  restore. 


Futures. 
Tu  aimera«.  Tu  fininrf. 


II  aimero. 
Nous  aimerons. 
Vous  aimere^. 
lis  almeron^ 
Tu  prdvoircM. 
II  prdvoiro. 
Nous  pr^voi;-o/i& 
Vous  pnSvoire* 
lis  pr^voiron<. 


II  fiuiro. 
Nous  fuiiroM, 
Vous  fiuirej;. 
Us  fiuiront 
Tu  rendra^. 
II  reudra. 
Nous  rendrona. 
Vous  rendrez. 
lis  rendronL 


EXCEPTI0N'& 

Oba.  B.  The  following  fourteen  verbs,  besides  the  auxiliaries  avoir  and 
itrCf  and  ten  more,  the  futures  of  which  are  given  at  the  end  of  th'w  hessou, 
form  all  the  exceptions  to  onr  rule  for  tlie  formatiou  of  the  future.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  first  person  sinjrnlar  of  the  exceptions  beins  once 
kuown,  all  the  other  persons  are  likewise  known,  they  being,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  above,  the  same  in  all  verbs. 


Infimlire. 

Future. 

To  have. 

I  shall  or  will  have. 

Avoir  *. 

J'aurui. 

To  be. 

I  shall  or  will  be. 

fitre  *. 

Je  serai. 

Togo. 

I  shall  or  will  ^o. 

1  Allet  *  1. 

J'irai. 

To  send. 

I  shall  or  will  send. 

Envoyer  *  1. 

JVnverrai. 

To  hold. 

I  shall  or  will  hold. 

Tcnir  *  2. 

Je  liendrai. 

To  come. 

I  shall  or  will  come. 

Venir  *  2. 

Je  viendrai. 

To  sit  down. 

I  shall  or  will   sit 

S'asseoir  »  3. 

Je    m'asseierai 

down. 

Je  m'assidrai. 

To  owe. 

I  shall  Or  ^ill  owe. 

Devoir  •  3. 

Je  devrai. 

To  be  necessary.  It  will  be  necessary. 

Falloir  •  3. 

II  faudra. 

To  be  able. 

I  shall  or  will  be 
able. 

Pouvoir  •  3. 

Jepournu. 
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To  receive. 
To  knew. 
To  be  worth. 

To  see. 


I  shall  or  will  recetve. 
I  shall  or  will  know. 
I    shall    or    will    be 

worth. 
I  shall  or  will  see. 

will    be 


To  be  Wtliiug.   I   shall    or 

willing. 
To  da  I  shall  or  will  da 


I  Infinitive. 
I  Reccvoir  3. 
j  Sttvoir  3. 
Valoir  *  3. 

Voir  •  3. 
Vouloir  *  3. 

Faire  »  4. 


Future. 
Je  recevmu' 
Je  Btturai. 
Je  vaudrai. 

Je  verrai. 
Je  voudraL 

Je  feral 


Shall  or  will  he  have  money  7 

He  will  liave  some. 

He  wyi  not  have  any. 

Shall  you  soon  have  done  writing? 

I  shall  soon  have  done. 

He  will  soon  have  done  his  exercise. 


Aura-t-il  de  Targent? 

II  en  aura. 

II  n*en  aura  pas. 

t  Auroz-vous  bient6t  fiuid*^crire7 

t  J'anrui  bientot  fini. 

t  II  auru  bieut6t  fini  sou  th6me. 


When  shall  you  do  your  exercises  ? 
I  will  do  them  soon,  (ere  long.) 
My  brother  will  do  his  exercises  to- 
morrow. 

Next  Monday. 

Last  Monday. 

Next  month. 

This  month. 

This  country. 


Quaud  fcrez-vous  vos  themes? 

Je  les  forai  bientAt 

Mon  frere  fera  ses  themes  demain. 

Tjundi  prochain. 

liiiudi  pa»6  or  Inndi  dernier. 

t  Le  mois  procliaui. 

Ce  mois-ci. 

Co  pays-ci.   . 


When  w^ill  your  cousin  go  to  the  con-  ,  Quand  votre  cousin  ira-t-il  an  con- 
cert? I       cert? 
He  will  po  next  Tuesday.  |  II  ira  mardi  prochain. 
Shall  you  go  anywhere?  Irez-vons  quelque  part? 
We  shall  go  nowhere.                              Nous  u'irons  nulle  part 


Will  he  5end  me  the  book?  I  M'enverra-t-il  le  livre? 

He  will  .end  it  you  if  he  has  done     t  II  vous  I'enverra  s'il  Ta  fini. 

with  it.  I 

Shall  yon  be  at  home  this  evening?     ,  Serez-vous  chez-vous  (k  la  maison) 

I       ce  soir? 

'  J'y  serai. 

j  Votre  pero  sera-t-il  chez  lui,   (k  la 

I       maifioa  ?) 

I  II  y  sera. 
Vos  couBina  y  seront-ils? 

'  lis  V  80 rent. 


I  sliall  \jO  there. 

Will  your  father  be  at  home  ? 


He  will  be  there. 

Will  your  cousins  be  there  ? 

They  will  be  there. 


"  And  all  those  in  cevoir,  as :  apercevoivt  to  perceive ;  concevoir,  to  con- 
ceive, &JC, 

16* 
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Wni  he  send  me  the  books? 

He  will  Bend  tSem  you. 

WUl   he  aeud  some    paper  to  my 

oouDting-house  ? 
He  will  etnd  some  thither. 


Shall  you  be  able  to  pay  your  shoe- 
maker? 

I  have  lobt  my  money,  so  that  I  shall 
Dot  be  able  to  pay  him. 

My  friend  has  tost  his  pocket-book, 
so  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  pay 
for  his  shoes. 


Will  you  hold  any  thinnr  ? 
I  shall  hold  your  umbrella. 
Will  your  friend  come  to  my  con- 
cert? 
He  will  come. 
Shall  you  come  ? 
I  shall  come. 


Will  it  be  necessary  to  go  to  tlie 
market  7 

It  will  bo  necessary  to  go  thither  to- 
morrow nioruiu^. 

It  will  not  be  necoi»sary  to  go  tljither. 

Shall  you  see  my  fatlicr  to-day  ? 

We  shall  sec  linn. 

Obs.  C.     Tlie  following  ten  verbs 
for  the  formation  of  the  future. 


M'enverra-t-H  lee  IiTres  ? 

II  vouB  lee  enverra. 

Enverra-t-il  du  papier  k  men  oomiK 

toir? 
B  y  en  enverra. 


Ponnez-voos  payer  votre  cordonnierT 

J'ai  perdu  mon  argent,  de  soite  que 
je  ne  pourrai  pas  le  payer. 

Mon  ami  a  perdu  son  portefeuille,  de 
florte  qu'il  ne  pourra  pas  payer  ses 
floulicrs.  * 


Tiendrez-vous  quelqne  chose  ? 
Je  tiendrai  votre  parapluie. 
Votre  ami  vicudra-t-il  k  mon  con- 
cert? 
II  vieudi-a. 
Viendrcz-vouB  ? 
Je  vieudrai. 


Faudra-t-il  alier  au  maichd  ? 

II  faudra  y  aller  demain  matin. 

II  ne  faudra  pas  y  aller. 
Verrez-vous  mon  p6re  aujourd*bui  ? 
Nous  le  venous, 
are  the  remaining  exceptions  to  our  rule 


To  lean. 
To  employ. 
To  try. 
To  ucquire. 
To  run. 
To  jfather. 
To  die,  (to 
lo8e  life.) 
To  expire. 


I  sl.all  or  will  lean. 
I  shall  or  will  employ. 
I  shall  or  will  try. 
I  s!  all  or  will  acquire. 
I  si. all  or  will  nin. 
I  sliall  or  will  gather. 
I  si. all  or  will  d.e. 

I  shall  or  will  expire. 


Infinitive. 
Appuyer  I. 
Employer  1. 
Essayer  1. 
Acqudrir  »  2. 
Conrir  *  2. 
CuciIIir«2. 
Mourir  ♦  2. 

£clioir«3. 


Future. 
J'appuieraL 
J'emploieral 
J'essaierai.* 
J*acquerraL 
Je  courrai. 
Je  cueillerai. 
Je  mourraL 

JMcherraL 


*  Tiiese  Ihrrc  arc,  properly  Kpeakinjr.  a«d  according  to  Ohs.  D.  of  LesMU 
XXIV.,  no  exceptions  ;  but  we  have  given  them  in  order  to  leave  the  learner 
iu  no  doubt  nsptciini:  the  foiinalion  of  the  futuie  of  all  tlie  French  verfaa. 
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Ilnfinitiee.  Future. 

Mouvoir  *  3.  Je  mouyrai. 

Pleavoir  *  3.  II  plenvra. 


EXERCISES. 

Shall  yon  have  any  books  1 — I  shall  have^ome.^ — Who  will  give 
you,  apv  A — ^MyuiwJe  wijlgive  me  aome.—JA  heii  ^11  your  cbusin 
^^"^i^^i^f^®  ^'^^^  ^^^®  soifee^'hext  monllf.— HoW  muciTmoney* 

aU^ounaye  1 — I 'kfiiall  liave  uifrty-'five  franc9,-^Who  wilL  have 
gopd  friends  1 — The  English  will  have  some.-j-\yiIl' your  hither  be 
'kTflorae  thS^Jvening  l-7-He  will  be  at  home.— Will  you  be  there  1 — 
I  shall  also  be  there. — Will  your  lincle'go  out  to-day  1 — He  will  go 
out,  if  it  is  fine  weather. — Shall  you  go  out  1 — I  shall  go  out,  if  it 
does  not  rain. — Will  you  love  my  spn  1 — I  shall  love  him,  if  he  is 
good. — ^Will  you  pay  your  shoemaker  ? — I  shall  pay  him,  if  1  receive 
my  money. — ^Will  you  love  my  children  ? — If  they  are  good  and  as- 
siduous I  shall  love  them  ;  but  if  they  are  idle  and  naughty  I  shall 
despise  and  punish  them. — ^Am  I  right  in  speaking  thus  ? — You  are 
not  wrong. — ^Is  your  friend  still  writing! — He  is  still  writing. — 
Have  you  not  done  speaking  1 — I  shall  soon  have  done. — Have  our 
friends  done  reading! — ^They  will  soon  have.  done. — Has  the  tailor 
made  my  coat! — He  has  not  made  it  yet ;  but  he  will  soon  make  it. 
— When  will  he  make  it ! — ^When  he  shall  have  time. — When  will 
you  do  your  exercises ! — I  shall  do  them  when  I  shall  have  time. — 
When  will  your  brother  do  his ! — He  will  do  them  next  Saturday. — 
Wilt  thou  come  to  me ! — I  shall  come. — When  wilt  thou  come  ! — I 
shall  come  next  Friday. — ^When  have  you  seen  my  uncle  ! — I  saw 
him  last  Sunday. — ^Will  your  cousins  go  to  the  ball  next  Tuesday  ! 
— They  will  go. — Will  you  come  to  my  concert ! — I  shall  come,  if  I 
am  not  ill. 

^  144. 

When  will  you  send  me  the  money  which  you  owe  me  ! — I  shall 
send  it  you  soon. — ^Will  your  brothers  send  me  the  books  which  I  have 
lent  them  !— They  will  send  them  you. — W^hen  will  they  send  them 
to  me ! — ^They  will  send  tl^em  to  you  next  month. — Will  you  be  able 
to  pay  me  what  you  owe  nie ! — I  shall  not  be  able  to  pay  it  you,  for 
I  have  lost  all  my  money. — Will  the  American  be  able  to  pay  for  his 
shoes  ! — He  has  lost  his  pocket-book,  so  that  he  will  not  be  able  to 
pay  for  them. — ^Will  it  be  necessary  to  send  for  the  physician  ! — No- 
body is  ill,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  send  for  him. — Will  it 
be  necessary  to  go  to  the  market  to-murrow ! — It  will  be  necessary 
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to  ^o  thither,  for  we  want  some  beef,  some  bread,  and  some  wine. — 
Siiall  you  see  your  father  to-day  1 — I  shall  see  him. — Where  will  he 
be  ? — He  will  be  at  his  counting-house. — ^Will  you  go  to  the  ball  to- 
night ? — I  shall  not  go,  for  I  am  too  ill  to  go  to  it. — Will  your  friend 
go  1 — He  will  go,  if  you  go. — ^Where  will  our  neighbors  go  1 — They 
will  go  nowhere ;  they  will  remain  at  home,  for  they  have  a  good 
deal  (beaucoup)  to  do.  *    -. 


FORTY-SEVENTH  LESSOR.— Quarante-septieme  Lefon. 


To  belong. 

Do  you  belong  7 
I  do  belong. 

Does  that  hone  belong  to  your  broth- 
er? 

It  doM  belong  to  him. 

To  whom  do  these  gloves  belong  7 

They  belong  to  the  captains. 

Do  these  hones  belong  to  the  cap- 
tains? 

They  do  belong  to  them. 


To  9uiL 

Does  that  cloth  suit  your  brother  7 

It  suits  him. 

Do  these  shoes  suit  your  brothers  7 

They  suit  them. 

Does  it  suit  you  to  do  that  7 

It  suits  me  to  do  it 

Does  it  suit  your  cousin  to  come  with 

us? 
It  does  not  suit  him  to  go  out 


To  succeed. 
Do  you  succeed  in  learning  French  7 

I  succeed  in  it. 

I  do  succeed  in  learning  it 


Appartenir  *  3,  (is  conjugated  like  its 

primitive  tenir  *,  Lesson  XL.) 
Appaitenez-vous  7 
J'appaitiens. 
Ce  cheval  appartient-il  a  votre  frfere  7 

II  lui  appartient 
A  qui  appartiennent  ces  gants  ? 
lis  appartiennent  aux  capitaines. 
Ces  chevaux   appartienneut-iis  aox 

capitaines  7 
lis  leur  appartiennent 


Convenir*2,  (Conjugated   like   r*- 
nir*,  Less.  XXIV.  and  XXXIV.) 

Ce  drap  convient-il  it  votre  frfere  7 

U  lui  convient 

Ces  souliers  conviennent-ils   a   vos 

frferes? 
lis  leur  convtennent 
Vous  convient-il  de  faire  cela  7 
II  roe  convient  de%  faire. 
Convient-il  a  votre  cousin  de  venir 

avec  nous? 
II  ue  lui  convient  pas  de  sortir. 


Parvenir*2.     (Conjugated  like  ce* 

mV  * ) 
t  Parvenez-vous  h.  apprendre  le  fhtn- 

^ais? 
t  J'y  parv'iens. 
t  Je  purvieuB  L  Tapprendre. 
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Do  these  men  sacceed  in  selling  their 

horses? 
They  succeed  therein. 


t  Ces  hommee  parvicnnent-ils  iL  ven- 

dre  leun  chevaux  7 
t  lis  y  parviennent 


To  succeed. 
Do  you  succeed  in  doing  that  ? 
I  succeed  in  it. 


To  forget 

To  clean. 
The  inkstand 

Immediately,  directly. 

This  instant,  instantly. 

Presently. 
I  am  going  to  do  it 
I  will  do  it  immediately. 
I  am  going  to  work. 


ReuMtr  2. 

lUusBiflBez-yous  k  faire  cela  7 

J'y  r^uflsis. 


Oublier  I,  (takes  de  before  the  m- 

finitive.) 
Nettoyer  1 
L'encrier. 


Tout  de  suite. 

A  rinstant,  sur  le  champ. 

Tout  k  I'henre. 

Je  vais  le  faire. 

Je  vais  le  faire  tout  de  suite 

Je  yais  travailler. 


la  there  7 
Are  there  ? 
There  is  not 
There  are  not 
Will  there  be  7 
There  will  be. 

Was  or  were  there,  or  has  there 
been  7 

There  has  been. 

Is  there  any  wine  7 

There  is  some. 

There  is  not  any. 

Are  there  any  men  7 

There  are  some. 

There  are  not  any. 


Ya-t-a? 

n  n'y  a  pas. 

Yaura-t-ii7 
II  y  aura. 
Ya-t-ileu7 

H  y  a  eu. 

Y  a-t-il  du  yin  7 
U  y  en  a. 

n  n'y  en  a  pas. 

Y  a-t-il  des  hommes  7 
II  y  en  a. 

II  n'y  en  a  pas. 


There  are  men  who  will  not  study. 

Is  there  any  one  7 

There  is  no  one. 

Are  there  to  be  many  people  at  the 

ball? 
There  are  to  be  a  great  many  people 

thersb 


II  y  a  des  honunes  qui  ne  yeulent  pas 

^tudler. 
Y  a-t-il  quelqu*un  7 
II  n'y  a  personne. 
Doit-il  y  avoir  beaucoup  de  monda 

au  bal  7 
n  doit  y  en  avoir  beancoiqx 
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On  credit 
To  sell  on  credit 

The  credit 
Ready  money. 
To  buy  for  cash. 
To  sell  for  cash. 
To  pay  down. 
Will  you  buy  for  cash  ? 

Does  it  suit  yon  to  sell  me  on  credit  ? 


A  credit 

Vcndre  t  credit 

Le  credit 

De  I'argent  comptant 

Acheter  comptant 

Vendre  comptant 

Payer  comptant. 

Voulez-vous  acheter  argent  comp- 
tant? 

Vous  convient-ii  do  me  vendre  ti 
credit? 


To  fit 
Does  that  coat  fit  me  7 
It  fits  you. 
That  hat  does  not  fit  your  brother. 

It  does  not  fit  him. 
Po  these  shoos  fit  you  7 
They  fit  me. 
That  fits  you  very  well. 


To  keep. 
You  had  better. 
I  had  better. 
He  had  better. 
Instead  of  keeping  your  horse  you 

had  better  sell  it 
Instead  of  selling  his  hat  he  had 
better  keep  it 


Will  you  keep  the  horse  7 

I  shall  keep  it 

You  must  not  keep  my  money. 

To  please,  to  he  pleased, 

I  please,  thou  pleasest,  he  pleases. 

To  please  some  otu. 
Does  that  book  please  you  7 
It  pleases  me  much. 
X  will  do  what  you  please. 
You  are  pleased  to  say  so. 


t  Aller  bien. 

t  Get  habit  me  va-t-il  bien  7 

t  U  vous  va  bien. 

t  Ce  chapeau  ue  va  pas  bien  k  votro 

frfere. 
t  II  ne  lui  va  pas  bien. 
t  Ces  souliens  vous  vont-ils  bien? 
t  lis  me  vont  bien. 
t  Cela  vous  va  fort  bien. 


Garderl, 

t  Voys  ferez  mteux  de, 

t  Je  ferai  mieux  de. 

t  II  fera  mieux  de, 

t  Au  lieu  de  garder  votre  chevii 

vous  ferez  mieux  de  lo  vendre. 
t  Au  lieu  de  vendre  son  chapeau  U 

fera  mieux  de  le  garden 


Garderez-vous  le  cheval  7 

Je  le  garderai. 

li  ne  faut  pas  garder  mon  argent 


Plaire  *  4 ;  pros,  part  plaisant ;  past 

part  plu, 
Je  plais,  tu  plais,  il  plait 
t  Plaire  a  quelqu*un, 
Ce  livre  vous  plalt-il  7 
II  me  plait  beaucoup. 
t  Je  ferai  ce  qu*il  vous  plaira. 
t  Cela  vous  plait  il  ^ire,  (a  familiar 

expression.) 
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What  is  your  pleasure? 
What  do  you  want  7 
What  do  you  say  ? 

Topleate, 
How  do  you  please  yourself  here  7 
I  please  myself  very  well  here. 


t  Que  vous  plalt-U  7 

t  Plait-a  7 

fSepla:re*4. 

Comment  yous  plaisez-vous  ici  7 

Je  m*y  plais  trte-bien. 


Ois.    The  impenonal  it  i»,  m  rendered  by  c^eat  for  the  singrular,  and  by 
ee  mnU  for  the  plural.    Ex. 


Whose  book  is  this  7 
It  is  his. 

Whose  shoes  are  these  7 
They  are  ours. 

It  is  they  who  have  seen  hinL 
It  is  your  friends  who  are  in  the 
rij^ht 


A  qui  est  ce  livre  7 

CTest  le  sien. 

A  qui  sont  ces  soalicrs  7 

Ce  aont  les  n6tres. 

Ce  mmt  eux  qui  Tout  tu. 

Ce  aoTit  vos  amis  qui  ont  raison. 


EXERCISES. 
145. 
To  whom  does  that  horse  belong  ? — It  belongs  to  the  English  cap- 
Miin  whose  son  has  written  a  note  to  you. — Does  this  money  belong 
W  you  ? — It  does  belong  to  me. — From  whom  have  you  received  it  ? 
•— X  have  received  it  from  the  men  whose  children  you  have  seen.-— 
Whose  horses  are  those  1 — They  are  {ce  sont)  ours. — Have  you  told 
yoar  brother  that  I  am  waiting  for  him  here  ? — ^I  have  forgotten  to 
tell  him  so,  (le.) — Is  it  (est-ce)  your  father  or  mine  who  is  gone  to 
Berlin  1 — It  is  mine. — ^Is  it  your  baker,  or  that  of  our  friend,  who 
has  sold  you  bread  on  credit  ? — It  is  (c'^est)  ours. — Is  that  your  son  7 
—He  is  not  {ce  rCest  pas)  mine,  he  is  {c^est)  my  friend's. — Where  is 
yours  7 — ^He  is  at  Paris. — Have  you  brought  me  the  book  which  you 
promised  me  7 — ^I  have  forgotten  it. — Has  your  uncle  brought  you 
the  pocket-books  which  he  promised  you  7 — He  has  forgotten  to 
bring  me  them. — Have  you  already  written  to  your  friend  7 — ^I  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  write  to  him. — Have  you  forgotten  to  write  to 
your  relation,  {le  parent  1) — I  have  not  forgotten  to  write  to  him.^ 
Does  this  cloth  suit  you  7 — It  does  not  suit  me  ;  have  you  no  other  7 
— I  have  some  other ;  but  it  is  dearer  than  this. — ^Will  you  show  it 
me  7 — ^I  will  show  it  yon. — Do  these  shoes  suit  your  uncle  7 — ^They 
do  not  suit  him,  because  they  are  too  dear. — ^Are  these  {sont-ce)  the 
shoos  of  which  {dont)  you  have  spoken  to  us  7 — ^They  are  {ce  sont) 
the  same,  {les  mhnes.) — ^Whose  shoes  are  these  7 — They  belong  to 
the  nobleman  whom  you  have  seen  tbis  morning  in  my  warehouse.— 
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Does  it  salt  you  to  com«  with  us  1 — ^It  does  not  suit  me. — ^Does  it 
suit  you  to  go  to  the  market  1 — It  does  not  suit  me  to  go  thither. — Did 
you  go  on  foot  to  Germany  ? — It  does  not  suit  me  to  go  on  foot,  so 
that  I  went  thither  in  a  coach.     (Lesson  XLIV.) 

146. 
What  is  your  pleasure,  Sir  1 — I  am  inquiring  after  your  father. 
Is  he  at  home  1 — No,  Sir,  he  is  gone  out. — ^What  do  you  say  1 — I 
tell  you  that  he  is  gone  out, — ^Wili  you  wait  till  he  comes  back? 
(Lesson  XXXVI.) — ^I  have  no  time  to  wait. — Does  this  merchant 
sell  on  credit  ? — He  does  not  sell  on  credit. — Does  it  suit  you  to  buy 
for  cash  1 — It  does  not  suit  me. — Where  did  you  buy  these  pretty 
knives  \ — I  bought,  them  at  (chez)  the  merchant's  whose  warehouse 
you  saw  yesterday. — Has  he  sold  them  to  you  on  credit  I— He  has 
sold  them  to  me  for  cash. — Do  you  often  buy  for  cash  ? — ^N'ot  ao 
often  as  you. — Have  you  forgotten  any  thing  here  1 — I  have  forgot- 
ten nothing. — Does  it  suit  you  to  learn  this  (ceci)  by  heart  ? — ^I  have 
not  much  tinio  ^o  study,  so  that  it  does  not  suit  me  to  learn  it  by 
heart. — Has  that  man  tried  to  speak  to  your  father  1 — He  has  tried 
to  speak  to  him,  but  he  has  not  succeeded  in  it. — Have  you  suc- 
ceeded in  writing  an  exercise  1 — I  have  succeeded  in  it. — Have  those 
merchants  succeeded  in  selling  their  horses  \ — They  have  not  suc- 
ceeded therein. — Have  you  tried  to  clean  my  inkstand? — I  have 
tried,  but  I  have  not  succeeded  in  it. — Do  your  children  succeed  in 
learning  English  ? — They  do  succeed  in  it. — ^Is  there  any  wine  in 
this  cask  t — There  is  some  in  it. — Is  there  any  vinegar  in  this  glass  1 
— There  is  none  in  it. — ^Is  ^ine  or  cider  in  it,  {dedans  ?) — ^There  is 
neither  wine  nor  cider  in  it.^i^What  is  there  in  it  ? — There  is  some 
vinegar  in  it. 

147. 
Are  there  any  men  in  your  warehouse  1 — There  are  some  there. 
— Is  there  any  one  in  the  warehouse  ? — There  is  no  one  there. — 
Were  there  many  people  in  the  theatre  ? — There  were  many  there. 
— ^Will  there  be  many  people  at  your  ball  ? — There  will  be  many 
there. — Are  there  many  children  that  will  not  play  1 — There  are 
many  that  will  not  study,  but  all  will  play.— Hast  thou  cleaned  my 
trunk? — I  have  tried  to  do  it,  but  I  have  not  succeeded. — Do  you 
intend  buying  an  umbrella  1 — I  intend  buying  one,  if  the  merchant 
sells  it  me  on  credit. — Do  you  intend  to  keep  mine  ? — I  intend  to 
give  it  you  back,  (Lesson  XXXIX.,)  if  I  buy  one. — Have  you  re- 
turned the  books  to  my  brother  ? — I  have  not  returned  them  to  him 
y«t. — How  long  do  you  intend  .keeping  them  ? — I  intend  keeping 
them  till  next  Saturday.— How^  long  do  you  intend  keeping  my 
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korse? — ^I  intend  keeping  it  till  my  father  returns.— Have  yoa 
cleaned  my  knife  ? — I  have  not  had  time  yet,  but  I  will  do  it  this  in- 
stant.— Have  yoa  made  a  fire  1 — Not  yet ;  but  I  will  make  one  pres- 
ently.— Why  have  you  not  worked  \ — ^I  have  not  yet  been  able.— 
What  had  you  to  do  1 — ^I  had  to  clean  your  carpet,  and  to  mend  your 
thread  stockings. — Do  you  intend  to  sell  your  coat  1 — ^I  intend  keep- 
ing it,  for  I  want  it. — Instead  of  keeping  it  you  had  better  sell  it. — 
Do  you  sell  your  horses  I — I  do  not  sell  them. — ^Instead  of  keeping 
them  you  had  better  sell  them. — Does  our  friend  keep  his  parasol  1 
— He  does  keep  it ;  but  instead  of  keeping  it  he  had  better  sell  it, 
for  it  is  worn  out. — Does  your  son  tear  bis  book  ? — He  does  tear  it ; 
but  he  is  wrong  iu  doing  so,  for  instead  of  tearing  it  he  had  better 
read  it. 


FORTY-EIGHTH  LESSON.— Quaran/c-Auiri^mtf  Lefon, 

To  go  away. 
When  will  you  go  away  T 
I  will  go  soon. 

•  By  and  by. 
He  will  go  away  soon,  (by  and  by.) 
We  will  go  to-morrow. 
They  will  go  to-morrow. 
Thou  wilt  go  immediately. 


iS'tnaUerK    (Les&XUa) 
Quand  vous  en  irez-vooa  T 
Je  m'en  irai  bient6t 
Tout  a  rheure. 
n  s'en  ira  tout  h  Theure. 
Nous  nous  en  irons  demain. 
lis  s'en  iront  demam. 
Tu  t'en  iras  sur  le  champ. 


When. 


To  hecotne. 
What  will  become  of  you  if  you  lose 

your  money  ? 
I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of 

me. 
What  will  become  of  him  ? 
What  will  become  of  vmI 
What  will  become  of  them  ? 
I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of 

them. 


I  Lorsque,  (conjunction.) 


Devenir  •  2.     (Lesson  XLIV.) 

t  Que  deviendrez-t>ott«  si  vous  perdes 

votre  argent  ? 
t  Je  ne  sais  pas  ce  que  je  deviendrai. 

t  Que  deviendra-t-t'Z  ? 

t  Que  deviendronB-7iou«  ? 

t  Que  deviendront-t2«  ? 

t  Je  ne  sais  pas  ce  quails  deviendronL 


The  turn. 
My  turn. 
In  my  turn. 
In  his  turn. 


Le  tour. 
Mon  tour. 
A  mon  tour. 
A  son  tour. 
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In  my  brothar'a  turn. 

Each  in  bk  turn. 
When  it  oomes  to  yoor  tnm. 
Oar  torn  will  come. 


Au  toor  de  mon  frftreu 
Chacun  h.  son  toar. 
t  Quand  votre  lour  Tiend^v. 
t  Nous  aorone  notre  tonr. 


To  take  a  turn,  (a  walk.) 

He  ii  gone  to  take  a  walk. 
To  walk  round  the  garden. 


Faire  un  tour. 

Faire  nn  tour  de  promenade. 

II  eat  all^  faire  uq  tour. 

est  all6  faire  nn  tour  de  prome- 
nade. 
I  t  Faire  un  tour  de  jardin. 


1= 


TonoL 

I  run,  thou  runnest,  he  runs. 

Do  you  run? 

I  do' run. 
Shan  or  will  you  run? 
I  shall  or  will  run. 

Behind. 
Behind  him. 


Courir  *  2,  past  part  amru ;  prea. 

part  couranL 
Je  conrB,  to  couis,  il  court 
Courez-vous  7 
Je  coure. 

Courrez-Tous  ?    (See  Less.  XLVI.) 
Je  courraL 


Jjemire* 
Derri^re  luL 


A  blow,  a  kick,  a  knock,  a  stab. 
A  clap,  a  slap. 
Have  you  giyen  that  man  a  blow  ? 

I  hare  given  him  one. 
A  blow  with  a  stick. 
A  kick,  (with  the  foot) 
A  blow  with  the  fist 
A  stab  of  a  knife. 
A  shot  or  the  report  of  a  gun. 
The  shot  of  a  pistol. 
A  glance  of  the  eye. 
A  clap  of  thunder. 


\  *  Un  coup. 

Avez-yous   donn^   un   coup   k 

homme  ? 
Je  lui  en  ai  donn^  un. 
Un  coup  de  b&ton. 
Un  coup  de  pied. 
Un  coup  de  potng. 
Un  coup  de  couteau. 
Un  coup  de  fusil. 
Un  coup  de  pistolet 
Un  coup  d'oeil. 
Un  coup  de  tonnerre. 


To  give  a  cut  with  a  knifa 

To  give  a  man  a  blow  with  a  stick. 

To  give  a  man  a  kick,  (with  the 

foot) 
To  give  a  man  a  blow  with  the  fist 


Donner  un  coup  de  couteau. 
Donnor   un    coup  de  bUton  k  on 

homme. 
Donuer    un    coup   de    pied    k    un 

homme. 
Donner  un  coup   de  poing   k   on 
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To  puU,  to  draw. 
To  ahootf  to  fare. 

To  fire  a  gun. 

To  fire  a  pistol. 

To  fire  at  some  one. 

I  have  fired  at  that  bird. 

I  have  fired  twice. 
I  have  fired  three  times. 
I  have  fired  several  times. 
How  many  times  have  you  fired  7 

How  many  times  have  you  fired  at 

that  bird? 
I  have  fired  at  it  several  times. 
I  have  heard  a  shot 
He  has  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol. 
We  have  heard  a  clap  of  thunder. 

The  fist 


To  eatt  an  eye  upon  some  one  or 

wmething. 
Have  you   cast  an  eye  upon  that 

book? 
I  have  cast  an  eye  upon  it 


Has  that  man  gone  away? 

He  has  gone  away. 

Have  your  brothers  gone  away  ? 

They  have  gone  away. 

They  have  not  gone  away. 

Have  they  gone  away  ? 

They  were  not  willing  to  go  away. 


Tirer  1. 

t  Tirer  un  coup  de  fusil. 

t  Tirer  un  coup  de  pistolet 

t  Tirer  un  coup  de  fusil  sur  quel- 

qu*un. 
t  J'ai   tir^   un   coup  de  fusil  ii  cet 

oiseau. 
t  J'ai  tir^  deux  coups  de  fusiL 
t  J^ai  tir^  trois  coups  de  fusil, 
t  J'ai  tir^  qnelques  coups  de  fusil, 
t  Combien  de  coups  de  fusil  avez- 

vous  i\r6a  7 
Combien  de  fois  avez-vous  tir^  sur  cet 

oiseau  ? 
J'ai  i\r6  plusieura  fois  sur  lui. 
t  J*ai  entondu  un  coup  de  fusil, 
t  U  a  enteudu  un  coup  de  pistolet 
t  Nous  avons  eutendu  un  coup  de 

tonnerre. 
Lo  poing. 


Jeter  un  coup  (Twil  sur  quelqu'un 

on  quelque  chose. 
Avez-vous  jet^  un  coup  d^oeil  sur  ce 

livro? 
J*y  ai  jet^  un  coup  d*asil. 


Cet  honmie  s'en  est-il  all^  7 

II  s'en  est  all^. 

Vos  fr^res  s'en  sont-ils  all^7 

lis  s'en  sout  alMs. 

lis  ne  s'en  sent  pas  alMs. 

S'en  sont-ils  aI16s  7 

lis  n'ont  pas  voulu  s'en  aller. 


EXERCISES. 
148. 
Are  yon  going  away  already  1 — I  am  not  going  yet. — ^When  will 
that  man  go  awayf — He  will  go  presently. — ^Will  you  go  away 
soon ! — I  shall  go  away  next  Thursday. — ^When  will  your  friends  go 
away  1 — They  will  go  away  next  month. — ^When  wilt  thou  go  away  1 
— I  will  go  away  instantly. — Why  has  your  father  gone  away  so 
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soon,  (si  tot  t) — He  has  promised  his  friend  to  he  at  his  house  at 
quarter  to  nine,  so  that  he  went  away  early  in  order  to  keep  what  he 
has  promised. — When  shall  we  go  away  1 — We  shall  go  away  to- 
morrow.— Shall  we  start  early  ? — ^We  shall  start  at  five  o^clock  in 
the  morning. — ^When  will  you  go  away  ? — I  shall  go  away  as  soon  as 
I  have  done  writing,. — ^W'hen  will  your  children  go  away  1 — They 
will  go  as  soon  as  they  have  done  their  exercises. — ^Will  you  go 
when  {larsque)  I  shall  go  1 — I  shall  go  away  when  you  go,  {quand 
vans  vous  en  irez.) — Will  our  neighbors  soon  go  away  1 — ^They  will 
go  away  when  they  have  done  speaking. — What  will  become  of  your 
son  if  he  does  not  study  ? — If  he  does  not  study  he  will  learn  nothing.' 
—What  will  become  of  you  if  you  lose  your  money  1 — ^I  do  not  know 
what  will  become  of  me. — ^What  will  become  of  your  friend  if  he 
losed  his  pocket-book  1 — I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of  him  if 
he  loses  it. — What  has  become  of  your  son  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
has  become  of  him. — Has  he  enlisted  ? — He  has  not  enlisted. — ^What 
wiil  become  of  us  if  our  friends  go  away  ? — I  do  not  know  what  will 
become  of  us  if  they  go  away. — ^What  has  become  of  your  relations  ? 
^They  have  gone  away. 

149. 

Do  you  intend  buying  a  horse  1 — I  cannot  buy  one,  for  I  have  not 
yet  received  my  money. — Must  I  go  to  the  theatre  1 — You  must  not 
go  thither,  for  it  is  very  bad  weather. — Why  do  you  not  go  to  my 
brother  1 — It  does  not  suit  me  to  go  to  him,  for  I  cannot  yet  pay  him 
what  I  owe  him. — ^Why  does  your  servant  give  that  man  a  cut  with 
his  knife  1 — He  gives  him  a  cut,  because  the  man  has  given  him  a 
blow  with  the  fist. — Which  of  these  two  pupils  begins  to  sj)eak  !-^ 
The  one  who  is  studious  begins  to  speak. — What  does  the  other  do 
who  is  not  so  1 — He  also  begins  to  speak,  but  he  knows  neiiher  how 
to  wdte  nor  to  read. — Does  he  not  listen  to  what  you  tell  himi — He 
does  no^  listen  to  it,  if  I  do  not  give  him  a  beating,  {de  coups. )^^ 
Why  do  those  children  not  work  1 — Their  master  hiia  given  them 
blows  with  his  fist,  so  that  they  will  not  work. — ^Why  has^e  givoQ 
them  blows  with  his  fist  ?- — Because  they  have  been  disobedient. — 
Have  you  fired  a  gun  1 — I  have  fired  three  times. — ^At'^hatHut  you 
fire  1 — I  fired  at  a  bird. — Have  you  fired  a  gun  at  that  man  1 — ^I 
have  fired  a  ^stol  at  him. — Why  have  you  fired  a  pistol  at  him? — 
Because  he  has  given  me  a  stab  with  his  knife. — How  many  tudes 
have  you  fired  at  that  bird  1 — I  have  fired  at  it  twice. — Have  you 
killed  it  1 — I  have  killed  it  at  the  second  shot,  {au  deuxieme  coup.) 
Have  you  killed  that  bird  at  the  first  shot,  {du  premier  coup  T)-ri 
have  killed  him  at  the  fourth,  (du  guatri^e.) — Do  you  fire  at  the 
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bird9  which  you  see  upon  the  trees,  or  at  those  which  you  see  in  the 
%ar(Jen||2--I  fire  neiiRcf  at  those  which  I  see  upon  the  trees  nor  at 
thds^  Wniont  see  lii'  the  gardens,  hut  at  those  which  I  perceive  oo 
iLe  caatle  'l>ehind  the  wood. 

How  many  times  have  the  enemies  fired  at  us  ? — ^They  hare  fired 
at  us  several,  times.— ^Have  they  killed  any  one  1 — ^They  have  killed 
no  one. — HaVe  you  a  wish  to  fire  at  that  hird  1 — I  have  a  desire  to 
fire  at  it. — ^Why  do  you  not  fire  at  those  birds  ? — I  cannot,  for  I  have 
a  sore  finger.-r-When  did  the  captain  fire  ?:— He  fired  when  his 
soldiers  fired* — How  many  birds  have  you  shot  at  t — t  have  shot  at 
all  that  I  have  perceived,  but  I  have  killed  none,  because  my  gun  is 
good  for  nothing. — Have  you  cast  an  eye  upon  that  man  ? — I  have 
cast  an  eye  upon  him. — Has  he  seen  you  1 — He  has  not  seen  me,  for 
he  has  sore  eyes. — Have  you  drunk  of  that  wine  1 — I  have  drunk  of 
it,  and  it  has  done  me  good.— What  have  you  done  with  my  book  1 
—I  have  put  it  upon  your  trunk. — ^Am  I  to  answer  you  1 — ^You  will 
answer  me  when  it  comes  to  your  turn. — ^Is  it  (est-ce)  my  brother's 
turn ! — ^When  it  comes  to  his  turn  I  shall  ask  him,  for— each  in  his 
turn. — Have  you  taken  a  walk  this  morning  1 — ^I  have  taken  a  walk 
round  the  garden. — ^Where  is  your  uncle  gone  to  I— He  is  gone  to 
take  a  walk. — ^Why  do  you  run  1 — I  run  because  I  see  my  best 
friend. — ^Who  runs  behind  us  1 — Our  dog  runs  behind  us. — Do  you 
perceive  that  bird  1 — ^I  perceive  it  behind  the  tree. — ^Why  have  your 
brothers  gone  away  ? — They  have  gone  away,  because  they  did  not 
wish  to  be  seen  by  the  man  whose  dog  they  have  killed,  ^ee  end 
of  Lesson  XXIV.) 
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To  k^ar  of. 
Have  you  heard  of  your  brother? 

I  have  heard  of  him. 

Is  it  long  since  you  breakfasted  7 

How  long  is  it  since  you  breakfasted? 


Entendre  parler, 

t  Avez-vous  entendu  parler  de  votie 

fr^re? 
t  J'en  ai  entendu  parler. 
t  Y  a-t-il  long-temps  que  vous  aves 

d^jeun^  7 
t  Combien  de  temps  y  a-t-il  que  voue 

avez  d6jenn^  7 

Ohs.  A.  The  impersonal  il  y  a  cannot  be  rendered  into  English  by  there  ts, 
there  are,  when  it  is  used  in  reply  to  the  question :  How  long  is  it  einct  ? 

17* 
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It  ifl  not  long  since  I  breakfasted  t  II  n'y  a  pas  long-temps  que  j'ai 

d^jeun^. 

t  II  y  a  trts  long-temps  que. 

t  II  y  a  pen  de  temps  que. 

t  Combien  de  temps  y  a-t-il  que  Toufl 
avez  entendu  parler  de  votre  ftbre  7 

t  U  y  a  un  an  que  j*ai  entendu  par- 
ler de  lui. 

t  II  y  a  nn  an  que  j'en  ai  entendn 
parler. 


It  is  a  great  while  since. 
It  is  a  short  time  since. 
How  long  is  it  since  you  heard  of 
your  brother  7 

It  is  a  year  since  I  heard  of  him.        ^ 


It  is  only  a  year  since. 

It  is  more  than  a  year  since. 


t  II  n'y  a  qu'un  an  que. 
t  U  y  a  plus  (fun  an  que. 


Obt,  B.    Than,  before  a  cardinal  number,  is  rendered  by  de. 


More  than  nine. 

More  than  twenty  times. 

It  is  hardly  six  months  since. 

A  few  hours  ago. 

Half  an  hour  ago. 

Two  years  ago. 

Two  hours  and  a  half  ago. 

A  fortnight  ago. 

A  fortnight 


Plus  de  neuf. 

Plus  de  vingt  fois. 

t  II  y  a  it  peine  six  mois  que. 

t  II  y  a  quelques  heures. 

t  II  y  a  uue  demi-heurew 

t  U  y  a  deux  ans. 

t  II  y  a  deux  heures  et  demie,  (« 

Note  2,  Lesson  XIX.) 
t  II  y  a  quinze  jouis. 
t  Quinze  jours.* 


Have  yoff  been  long  m  France  7 


t  Y  a-t-il  long-temps  que  voos  6tes  en 

I      France  7 

Ohe,  C.  In  English  the  state  of  existence  or  of  action,  when  in  its  dura- 
tion, is  always  expressed  in  the  preterperfect  tense,  while  in  French  it  is 
expressed  by  the  present  tense. 

He  has  been  in  Paris  these  three 

years. 
I  have  been  living  here  these  two 

years. 

Ohe.  />.    De  tempe  is  often  not  expressed,  but  understood.    Ex. 


II  y  a  trois  ans  qu'il  est  k  Paris. 
II  y  a  deux  ans  que  je  demeure  id. 


How  long  have  you  had  that  horse  7 


I  have  had  it  these  five  years. 


Combien  y  a-t-il  que  vous  avez  oe 
cheval?  (Instead  of  combien  dt 
temp*  y  a-t-il.) 

n  y  a  cinq  ans  que  je  I'ai. 


^  Literally,  fifteen  day& 
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How  long,  (anca  when?) 
How  long  has  he  been  here  7 
Theee  thzee  days. 
This  month. 
I  have  seen  him  more  than  twenty 

times. 
It  is  six  months  since  I  spoke  to  him. 

Ob9.  E.   When  que  means  depuit  que,  il  y  a  must  be  followed  fay  the 
negative  ne.    In  such  instances  the  English  use  no  negative. 


Depois  qnandT 

Depuis  quand  est-il  ici  7 

Depuis  trois  joun; 

Depuis  un  mois. 

Je  Tui  vu  plus  de  vingt  fois. 

II  y  a  six  mois  que  je  fi€  lui  ai  parM. 


Smce  I  saw  you  H  has  rained  very 

often. 
It  is  more  than  a  year  since  I  heard 

of  him. 


Depuis  que  je  nc  voos  ai  vn  il  a  pla 

trte-souvent 
II  y  a  plus  d'un  an  que  je  n'en  ai  en- 

tendu  parler. 


Venir  •  2  rfe. 

t  Je  viens  de  voir  votre  fr^re. 


To  havejusL 
I  have  just  seen  your  brother. 

Obt.  F.    To  express  an  action  recently  past,  we  often  make  use  of  the 
verb  venir  *  immediately  followed  by  the  preposition  de,  and  the  infinitive. 


He  has  just  done  writing. 
The  men  have  just  arrived. 
Has  that  man  been  waiting  long? 

He  has  but  just  come. 

To  do  oru^9  6e«f . 
I  will  do  my  best 
He  will  do  hM  best 


t  II  vient  d*^ciire. 

t  Les  hommee  viennent  d'airiver. 

t  Y  a-t-il  long-temps  que  cet  homme 

attend? 
t  II  ne  fait  que  d*aniver. 


t  Faire  de  eon  mieux, 
t  Je  ferai  de  mon  mieuz. 
t  II  fera  de  son  mieox. 


To  epend  money. 
How  much  have  you  spent  to-day  7 

He  has  fifty  crowns  a  month  to  live 
upon. 


Dipeneer  1. 

Combien  avez-vous  d^penatf  anjoor- 

d'bui? 
n  a  cinquante  ^cus  par  mois  k  d^- 
penser. 


Have  the  horses  been  found?  |  Les  chevanx  ont-ils  6t6  tnmv6«7 

ID"  The  passive  participle  agrees  with  the  nommative  in  number ;  that  ii^ 
when  the  nominative  is  plural,  the  participle  takes  an  «. 


They  have  beeu  found. 

Where?  When? 
The  men  have  been  seen. 
Our  children  have  been  praised  and 


Us  ont  ii6  trouv^s. 

Od?  Quand? 

Les  hommes  ont  6i6  vqjl 

Nos  enfants  ont  6i6  UmSt  et 
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nwaided,  because  they  have  been 

good  and  studiouB. 
By  whom  haye  they  been  rewarded  7 
By  whom  hare  we  been  blamed  7 


pena^,  parce  qa*ils  ont  ^t^  sagos  el 

aasidus. 
De  qui  ont-ils  it4  r^compenad*? 
De  qui  avons-nous  6t6  blkmiisl 


To  jNMA 

Before, 


Paaeer  1. 
Dewtnt. 


Ob»,  O,    Before  is  expressed  in  IVench  by  avant  when  K  denotes  priority, 
(see  Lesson  XXVIII.,)  and  by  devant,  when  it  signifies  in  prasefice  o£    JEljc 


To  pass  before  some  one. 
To  pass  before  a  plaee. 
A  place. 
I  hare  passed  before  the  theatre. 
He  has  passed  before  me. 


To  epend  time  in  eomething. 
What  do  you  spend  your  time  m  7 
I  spend  my  time  in  studying. 
What  has  he  ^nt  hb  time  in  7 
What  shall  we  spend  our  time  in  7 

To  miMttofttiL 


The  merchant  has  failed  to  bring  the 

money. 
You  have  missed  your  turn. 
Yon  have  failed  to  come  to  me  this 

morning* 


To  he  good  for  something. 
Of  what  use  is  that  7 
It  is  good  for  nothing. 

The  good-for-nothing  feHow. 
Is  the  gun  which  you  have  bought  a 

good  one  ? 
No,  it  is  worth  nothing,  (good  for 
nothing.) 


To  throw  away. 
Have  yon  thrown  away  any  thing? 
I  have  not  thrown  away  any  thing. 


Passer  deyant  quelqo'un. 
Passer  devant  un  endrdt 
Uu  endreit. 

J'ai  passd  devant  le  th^trft 
II  a  passd  devant  moL 


Patter  le  temps  d  quelpte  chase, 
t  A  quoi  passez-vous  le  temps  7 
t  Je  passe  le  temps  k  dtudier. 
t  A  quoi  a-t-il  pass^  le  temps? 
t  A  quoi  paaserous-nous  le  teinps? 


Manquer  1,  (takes  de  before  the  in- 
finitive.) 

Le  marchand  a  manqud  d'apportar 
Targent 

VouB  avez  manqu6  votre  tour. 

Vous  avez  manqud  de  venir  ehna 
moi  ce  matin. 


t  Etre  hon  d  queJque  chose. 

t  A  quoi  cela  est-il  bon  7 

t  Cela  n'est  bon  k  rien. 

Le  vaurien. 

Le  fusil  que  vous  avez  achet^  ast-O 

bon? 
Non,  il  ne  vaut  rien. 


Jeter  1,  (rejeter.) 

Avez-vous  jetd  quelqne  ehoaat 

Je  n*ai  rien  jetd. 
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EXERCISES. 

151. 

Have  you  heard  of  any  one  1 — ^I  have  not  heard  of  any  one,  for  I 
have  not  gone  out  this  morning. — Have  you  not  heard  of  the  man 
who  has  killed  a  soldier  t — I  have  not  heard  of  him. — Have  you  heard 
of  my  brothers  1 — I  have  not  heard  of  them. — Of  whom  has  your 
cousin  heard  1 — He  has  heard  of  his  friend  who  is  gone  to  America. 
— Is  it  long  since  he  heard  of  him  1 — It  is  not  long  since  he  heard 
of  him. — How  long  is  it  1 — It  is  only  a  month. — Have  you  been  long 
in  Paris  1 — These  three  years. — Has  your  brother  been  long  in  Lon- 
don 1 — He  has  been  there  these  ten  years. — How  long  is  it  since  you 
dined  1 — It  is  long  since  I  dined,  but  it  is  not  long  since  I  sup- 
ped.— How  long  is  it  since  you  supped  1 — It  is  half  an  hour. — How 
long  have  you  had  these  books  1 — I  have  had  them  these  three 
months. — How  long  is  it  since  your  coifsin  set  out  1 — It  is  more  than 
a  year  since  he  set  out. — ^What  is  become  of  the  man  who  has  lent 
you  money  1 — I  do  not  know  what  is  become  of  him,  for  it  is  a 
great  while  since  {que  je  ne)  I  saw  him. — Is  it  long  since  you  heard 
{que  vous  rCavez  entendu  parler)  of  the  soldier  who  gave  your  friend 
a  cut  with  the  knife  1 — It  is  more  than  a  year  since  I  heard  of  him. 
— How  long  have  you  been  learning  French  ^ — I  have  been  learning 
it  only  these  two  months. — Do  you  know  already  how  to  speak  it  1 — 
You  see  that  I  am  beginning  to  speak  it. — Have  the  children  of  the 
English  noblemen  been  learning  it  long  1 — They  have  been  learning 
it  these  three  years,  and  they  do  not  yet  begin  to  speak. — ^Why  do 
they  not  know  how  to  speak  it  ? — They  do  not  know  how  to  speak 
it,  because  they  are  learning  it  badly. — ^Why  do  they  not  learn  it 
well  1 — ^They  have  not  a  good  master,  so  that  they  do  not  learn  it 
well. 

152. 
Is  it  long  since  you  saw  the  young  man  who  learned  German  with 
{chez)  the  master  with  w  horn  we  learned  it  1 — I  have  not  seen  him 
for  nearly  a  year. — How  long  is  it  since  that  child  ate  1 — It  ate  a  few 
minutes  ago. — How  long  is  it  since  those  children  drank  ? — ^They 
drank  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. — How  long  has  your  friend  been  in 
Spain  ? — He  has  been  there  this  month. — ^How  often  have  you  seen 
the  king,  {le  rat  t) — I  sSWikim  more  than  ten  times  when  I  was  in 
Paris. — ^When  did  you  meet  my  brother  1 — I  met  him  a  fortnight  ago. 
— ^Where  did  you  meet  him  1 — ^I  met  him  before  the  theatre. — Did 
he  do  you  any  harm  ? — He  did  me  no  harm,  for  he  is  a  very  good 
boy. — ^Where  are  my  gloves  1 — They  {on)  have  thrown  them  away. 
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— Have  the  horses  been  found  1 — They  have  been  found. — ^Where 
have  they  been  found  1 — ^They  have  been  found  behind  the  wood,  on  V. . 
this  side  of  the  road. — Have  you  been  seen  by  anybody ! — ^I  have 
been  seen  by  nobody. — Do  you  expect  any  one  1 — ^I  expect  my  cousin 
the  captain. — Have  you  not  seen  him  ? — I  have  seen  him  this  morn- 
ing ;  he  has  passed  before  my  warehouse. — ^What  does  this  young  _^ 
man  wait  for  1 — He  waits  for  money. — Art  thou  waiting  for  any 
thing  1 — I  am  waiting  for  my  book. — Is  this  young  man  waiting  for 
his  money  ? — He  is  waiting  for  it. — Has  the  king  passed  here,  {par 
ici  /) — He  has  not  passed  here,  (par  ict,)  but  before  the  theatre. — 
Has  he  not  passed  before  the  castle  ? — He  has  passed  there,  but  I 
have  not  seen  him. 

153. 
What  do  you  spend  your  time  in  ? — I  spend  my  time  in  studying. 
— ^What  does  your  brother  spend  his  time  in  1 — He  spends  his  time 
in  reading  and  playing. — Does  this  man  spend  his  time  in  working  1 
—He  is  a  good-for-nothing  fellow  ;  he  spends  his  time  in  drinking 
and  playing. — What  do  your  children  spend  their  time  in  ? — ^They 
spend  their  time  in  learning. — Can  you  pay  me  what  you  owe  me  1 
— I  cannot  pay  it  you,  for  the  merchant  has  failed  to  bring  me  my 
money. — Why  have  you  breakfasted  without  me  1 — You  failed  to 
come  at  nine  o'clock,  so  that  we  have  breakfasted  without  you. — Has 
the  merchant  brought  you  the  gloves  which  you  bought  at  his  house, 
{chez  lui  ?) — He  has  failed  to  bring  them  to  me. — Has  he  sold  them  to 
you  on  credit  ? — He  has  sold  them  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  for  cash. — 
Do  you  know  those  men  1 — I  do  not  know  them  ;  but  I  believe  that 
they  are  (ce  sont)  good-for-nothing  fellows,  for  they  spend  their  time 
in  playing. — ^W^hy  did  you  fail  to  come  to  my  father  this  morning  ? — 
The  tailor  did  not  bring  me  the  coat  which  he  promised  me,  so  that 
I  could  not  go  to  him.-^Who  is  the  man  who  has  just  spoken  to  you  ? 
— He  is  a  merchant. — What  has  the  shoemaker  just  brought  1 — He 
has  brought  the  shoes  which  he  has  made  us. — Who  are  the  men 
that  have  just  arrived  1 — They  are  Russians. — ^Where  did  your  uncle 
dine  yesterday  1 — He  dined  at  home. — How  much  did  he  spend  1 — 
He  spent  five  francs. — How  much  has  he  a  month  to  live  upon  ? — 
He  has  two  hundred  &aucs  a  month  to  live  upon. — Do  you  throw 
your  hat  away  1 — I  do  not  throw  it  away,  for  it  fits  me  very  well. — 
How  much  have  you  spent  fo-day  1 — I  have  not  spent  much ;  I  have 
spent  only  two  francs. — Do  you  spend  every  day  as  much  as  that  1 — 
I  sometimes  *  spend  more  than  that. — Has  that  man  been  waiting 
long  ? — He  has  but  just  come. — ^What  does  he  wish  1 — He  wishes  to 
speak  to  you. — Are  you  willing  to  do  that  1 — I  am  willing  to  do  it.— 
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Shall  yon  be  able  (Lesson  XLVI.)  to  do  it  well !— I  will  do  my  best 
— ^WiJl  this  man  be  able  to  do  that  1 — He  will  be  able  to  do  it,  for  he 
will  do  his  best.  ^  ^^i .-, 


FIFTIETH  LESSOR. -^Cinqvanti^me  Le^on 


Loin, 

Quelle  dUtanee  7 


Far, 
How  far,  (meaning  what  distance  ?) 

Ohs.  The  impenonal  t7  y  a  cannot  be  rendered  into  English  by  there  ist 
there  are,  when  it  is  used  in  reply  to  the  question,  How  far  ?  QlteUe  diS' 
tanee? 


How  far  is  it  from  here  to  Paris  7 
Is  it  far  from  here  to  Paris  ? 

It  is  far. 

It  is  uut  far. 
How  many  miles  is  it  ? 
It  is  twenty  miles. 

A  mile. 
It  is  almost  two  hundred  miles  from 

here  to  Paris. 
It  IB  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from 
Berlin  to  Vienna. 


Fjrotn. 
From  Venice. 
From  London. 
I  am  from  Paris. 
What  countryman  are  you  ? 
Are  you  from  France  ? 
I  am. 

The  Parisian. 
He  is  a  Paribian,  (from  Paris.) 
The  king. 
The  philosopher. 
The  preceptor,  the  tutor. 
The  professor. 
The  landlord,  the  innkeeper. 


Are  you  an  Englishman  7 
Whence  do  you  come  7 
I  come  from  Paris. 


Quelle  distance  y  a-t-U  d*ici  ii  Paris? 

Y  a-t-il  loin  d*ici  t  Paris  7 

II  y  a  loin. 

II  n'y  a  pas  loin. 

Combiea  do  milles  y  a-t-il  T 

U  y  a  vingt  milles. 

Ua  mille. 

II  y  a  prto  de  deux  cents  milles  d'ici  4 

Paris. 
II  y  a  environ  cent  miUes  de  Beriin  k 

Vienna. 


De. 

De  Venise. 

De  Londres. 

Je  Buis  de  Paris. 

t  De  quel  pays  dtes-voosf 

fites-vous  de  France? 

J'en  Buis. 

Le  Parisien. 

t  II  est  Parisien. 

Le  roi. 

Le  philosophe. 

Le  pr^cepteur. 

Le  professeur. 

L'aubergiste. 


fites^TOus  Anglais? 
D*oii  venez-vous  7 
Je  viens  de  Paris. 
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^9fy9  io  run  awtnf. 

I  run  away,  thoa  nmnett  away,  he 

moB  away. 
Why  do  you  fly? 
I  fly  because  I  am  afraid. 


To  asnare, 
you  that  he  is  arriTed. 

To  hear. 


Hare  yon  heard  nothing  new  7 
I  haye  heard  nothing  new. 


To  happen. 

The  happineM,  fortune. 

The  ttiihappinefls,  misfortune. 
A  great  misfortune  has  happened. 
He  has  met  with  a  great  misfortune. 
What  has  happened  to  you  7 
Nothing  has  happened  to  me. 
I  have  met  with  your  brother. 


The  poor  man. 

I  hare  cut  his  finger. 
Yon  have  broken  the  man's  neck. 
To  pity. 

I  pity,  tbon  pitiest,  he  pities. 

Do  you  pity  that  man  7 

I  pity  him  with  all  my  heart. 

With  all  my  heart 


To  complain. 
Do  yon  complain  7 
I  do  not  complain. 
Do  you  complain  of  my  friend  7 
I  do  complain  of  him. 
I  do  not  oomplam  of  him. 


S*enfittr  *  2 ;  pros;  part,  fuftmi, 

past  part /us. 
Je  m*enfttis,  tu  t*enfuis,  il  i^enfniL 

Pourquoi  tous  enfuyes-voos  7 
Je  m'enfuis  paioe  qae  j*ai  pear. 


I  Aenarer  1. 

I  Je  yous  assure  qii*il  est  arriv^. 


t  Apprendre  *,  (is  conjugated  like 
its  primitive  prendre  *,  LeesoD 
XXXIV.) 

tN'avex-vous   lien  appris  de   noa- 

Teau7 
t  Je  n'ai  lien  appris  de  nonvean. 


Arriver  1. 

Le  boohenr. 

Le  malheur. 

II  est  arriv6  un  grand  malhear. 

t  II  lui  est  arriv^  uu  grand  malhenr. 

Que  vous  est-il  arriv^  7 

II  ne  m'est  rien  arriv^. 

J*ai  rencontr^  votre  frtoe. 


Le  pauvre  homme.     (See  Xote  1, 

Lesson  XXVI.) 
t  Je  lui  ai  coup^  le  doigt 
t  Vous  avez  cassd  le  con  t  rhomme^ 
Plaindre  •  4 ;  pres.  part  plaignant ; 

past  part,  plaint. 
Je  plains,  tu  plains,  il  plaint 
Plaigiiez-vous  cet  homme  7 
Je  le  plains  de  tout  mon  coeur. 
t  De  tout  mon  coBur. 


t  Se  plaindre  •  4 

t  Vous  plaignez-vous  7 

t  Je  ne  me  plains  pas. 

Vous  plaignez-Yous  de  mon  ami  7 

Je  m'en  plains. 

Je  ne  m'en  plains  pan 
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To  dare. 

To  spoil,  to  damage. 

To  eerve,  to  wait  upon. 

Dost  thou  wait  apon,  (serve  7) 

I  do  wait  upon,  (I  ierve.) 

He  waits  upon,  (he  serves.) 

Do  you  wait  upon,  (do  yoa  serve  7) 

To  serve  some  one,  to  wait  upon 

some  one. 
Has  he  been  in  your  service  7 
Has  he  served  you  7 

How  long  has  be  been  in  your  ser- 
vice 7 

The  service. 


To  offer. 

Do  you  ofier  7 
I  do  ofier. 
Thou  offerest 
He  ofkn. 


To  confide,  to  trust  with,  to  intrust. 
Do  you  trurt  me  with  your  money  7 
[  do  trust  you  with  it 
I  have  intrusted  that  raan  with  a  se- 
cret. 

The  secret 
To  keep  any  thing  secret 
I  have  kept  it  secret 


To  take  care  of  something. 

Do  you  take  care  of  your  clothes  7 

I  do  take  care  of  them. 

Will  you  take  care  of  my  horse  7 

I  will  take  care  of  it 

To  leave. 

To  squander,  to  dissipate. 
He  baf  squandered  all  hia  wealth. 


Oierl. 

Oater  1. 

Servir  *  2  ;  pres.  part,  seivant ;  post 

part  servi, 
Sers-tu7 
Je  sers. 
Ilsert 

Servez-vous? 
Servir  quelqu*un. 

A-t-il  6X6  k  votre  service  7 

Vous  a-t-il  servi  7 

t  Combien  y  a-t-il  qu'il  vous  seit  7 

tCombien  y  a-t-il  qu'il  est  it  votre 

service  7 
Le  service. 


Offrir  *  2  ;  pres.  part  offrant;  past 

part  offert, 
Offrez-vous  7 
J'ofire. 
Tnofirea. 
Uoffie. 


Confier  1. 

Me  confiez-vous  votre  argent  7 

Je  vous  le  confie. 

J*ai  confix  un  secret  h.  cet  homme. 

Le  secret 

t  Garder  le  secret  de  quelque  chose. 

t  J'en  ai  gardd  le  secret 


r  •  soin,     ) 
lre»8oin,r«' 


18 


Prendre  »ii^in,  J  ^•*1«*^^"*<^^"^ 
Avez-vous  soin  de  vos  habits  7 
J'en  ai  soin. 
Voulez-vous  prendre   soin  de 

cheval  7 
Je  veux  en  prendre  soin. 
Laisser  1. 
Dissiper  1. 
II  a  dissip^  tout  son  bien* 
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To  hinder,  to  prevent    i  Empieher  1,  (takes  de  before  the 
To  keep  from,  \      iufinitive.)    ' 

Yoa  hinder  me  from  Bleepiog.  |  t  Vous  m'emp^chez  de  dormir. 


To  purchase. 

What  have  yoa  purchased  to-day  7 

I  have  purchased  two  handkerchiefs. 

Have  you  purchased  any  things  to- 
day? 


Faire  emplette,  (a  feminme  noun ; 

takes  de  before  the  substantive.) 
Faire  des  emplettes. 
t  De  quoi  avez-voos  fait   emplette 

aujourd'hui  ? 
t  J'ai  fait   emplette  de  deux    mon- 

choirs. 
Avez-vous   fait   des   emplettes   au- 

jourd*hui  ? 


Most  lovely,  channin^. 

Admirably. 
That  hat  fits  you  admirably. 
That  coat  fits  him  very  well. 

It  is  charming. 


Charmant,  (an  adjective,)  tr^s-bien, 

extr£impraent  bien,  (adverbs.) 
A  merveiile,  (an  adverb.) 
Ce  chapeau  vous  va  k  merveiUo. 
Get  habit  lui  va  trte-bien. 
C*e8t  charmant 


EXERCISES. 
154. 
How  far  is  it  from  Paris  to  London  1 — ^It  is  nearly  two  hundred 
miles  from  Paris  to  London. — ^Is  it  far  from  here  to  Berlin  1 — It  ia 
fer. — ^Is  it  far  from  here  to  Vienna  1 — It  is  almost  a  hundred  and  fiAy 
miles  from  here  to  Vienna. — ^Is  it  farther  from  Paris  to  Biois  than 
from  Orleans  to  Paris  1 — It  is  farther  from  Orleans  to  Paris  than 
from  Paris  to  Blois. — How  far  is  it  from  Paris  to  Berlin  1 — It  ia  al- 
most a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Paris  to  Berlin. — Do  you  in- 
tend to  go  to  Paris  soon  1 — I  intend  to  go  thither  soon. — ^Why  do 
you  wish  to  go  this  time,  (cette  fois  1) — In  order  to  buy  good  books 
and  good  gloves  there,  and  to  see  my  good  friends. — 'Is  it  long  since 
you  were  there  1 — It  is  nearly  a  year  since  I  was  there.— J)o  you 
not  go  to  Italy  this  year,  (cette  annee  ?) — I  do  not  go  thither,  for  it 
is  too  far  from  here  to  Italy. — Who  are  the  men  that  have  just  ar- 
rived 1 — ^They  are  philosophers. — Of  what  country  are  they  1 — They 
are  from  London. — ^Who  is  the  man  who  has  just  started  t — He  is  an 
Englishman,  who  has  squandered  away  (dissipe)  all  his  fortune  {tout 
son  hien)  in  France, — ^What  countryman  are  you  1 — I  am  a  Span- 
iard, and  my  friend  is  an  Italian. — ^Are  you  from  Tours  1 — ^No,  I  am 
a  Parisian. — How  much  money  have  your  children  spent  to-day  1 — 
They  have  spent  but  little ;  they  have  spent  but  one  crown. — ^Wheie 
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did  you  dine  yesterday  1 — ^I  dined  at  the  innkeeper's. — Did  you  spend 
much  ? — ^I  spent  a  crown  and  a  half. — Has  the  king  passed  here, 
{par  id  t) — He  has  not  passed  here,  but  before  the  theatre. — ^Have 
you  seen  him  1 — ^I  have  seen  him. — ^Is  it  the  first  time  {la  premih'e 
fotM  que)  you  have  seen  him  I — ^It  is  not  the  first  time,  for  I  have 
seen  him  more  than  twenty  times. 

155. 
Why  does  that  man  run  away  ? — He  runs  away,  because  he  is 
afraid. — Why  do  you  run  away  1 — ^I  run  away  because  I  am  afraid. 
—Of  whom  are  you  afraid  ^  (Lesson  XLIII.) — I  am  afraid  of  the 
man  who  does  not  love  me. — ^Is  he  your  enemy  1 — I  do  not  know 
whether  he  («'«/)  is  my  enemy ;  but  I  fear  all  those  who  do  not  love 
me,  for  if  they  do  me  no  harm,  they  will  do  me  no  good. — Do  you 
fear  my  cousin  ? — I  do  not  fear  him,  for  he  has  never  done  anybody 
harm. — You  are  in  the  wrong  to  run  away  before  that  man,  for  I  as- 
sure you  that  he  is  (que  c^est)  a  very  good  man,  (Jbrave  homme,)  who 
has  never  done  harm  to  any  one. — Of  whom  has  your  brother  heard  I 
— He  has  heard  of  a  man  to  whom  a  misfortune  has  happened. — 
Why  have  your  scholars  not  done  their  exercises  1 — I  assure  you 
that  they  have  done  them,  and  you  are  mistaken  if  you  believe  that 
they  have  not  done  them. — What  have  you  done  with  my  book  1 — I 
assure  you  that  I  have  not  seen  it. — Has  your  son  had  my  knives  ? 
— He  assures  me  that  he  has  not  had  them. — Has  your  uncle  arrived 
already  1 — He  has  not  arrived  yet. — ^Will  you  wait  till  he  returns  1 — 
J  cannot  wait,  for  I  have  a  good  deal  (beaucoup)  to  do. — Have  you 
not  heard  any  thing  new  1 — I  have  heard  nothing  new. — Has  the 
king  arrived  ] — They  say  that  he  has  arrived. — What  has  happened 
to  you  1 — ^A  great  misfortune  has  happened  to  me. — What,  (lequel  f) 
—I  have  met  with  my  greatest  enemy,  who  has  given  me  a  blow 
"with  a  stick. — ^Then  I  pity  you  with  all  my  heart. — ^Why  do  you  pity 
that  man  1 — ^I  pity  him  because  you  have  broken  his  neck. — Why  do 
you  complain  of  my  friend  1 — I  complain  of  him  because  he  has  cut 
my  finger. — Does  that  man  serve  you  well  1 — He  does  serve  me 
well,  but  he  spends  too  much. — Are  you  willing  to  take  this  servant? 
— I  am  willing  to  take  him,  if  he  will  serve  me. — Can  I  take  that 
servant  I — You  can  take  him,  for  he  has  served  me  very  well. — How 
long  is  it  since  he  is  out  of  {hors  de)  your  service  1 — It  is  but  two 
months  since. — Has  he  served  you  long  ? — He  has  served  me  for 
{pendant)  six  years. 

156. 
Do  you  offer  me  any  thing  1 — I  have  nothing  to  (d)  offer  you.— 
What  does  my  friend  offer  you  ? — He  offers  me  a  book. — Have  the 
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I  do  recollect  them 
Have  you  recollected  the  words  1 
I  have  recollected  them. 
I  have  not  recollected  them. 
Have  you  recollected  them? 
You  have  recollected  them. 
Has  he  recollected  them  7 
He  baa  recollected  them. 
We  have  recollected  them. 
They  have  recollected  them. 


To  remember,  to  reeolleeU 


Do  you  remember  that  man' 
I  do  remember  him. 
Do  you  remember  that? 
I  do  remember  it 
What  do  you  remember? 
I  remember  nothing. 

To  eit  down. 

Are  you  ntting  down? 
I  am  aitting  down. 
Thou  art  sitting  down. 
He  is  sitting  down. 
I  shall  or  will  ait  down- 
He  aito  near  the  fire. 
He  is  sitting  near  the  fire. 


Je  me  lea  rappelle. 

Voua  dtes-vous  rappel^  lea  mots? 

Je  me  lea  suis  rappel^s. 

Je  ne  me  les  suis  pas  rappelds. 

Voua  les  fites-vous  rappel^s? 

Vous  vous  les  files  rappel^ 

Se  leseet-il  rappel^s? 

II  ae  les  eat  rappelds. 

Nona  nous  les  sommes  rappelia 

lis  se  lea  aont  rappel^s. 


f  Se  eouvenir  •  2,  or 

Se  reseouvenir  •  2,  (govern  the  gen- 
itive ;  are  conjugated  like  venir  •, 
their  primitive,  Leasona  XXIV.  Sl 
.    XXXIV.) 

Voua  souvenez-voua  de  cat  hommet 

Je  m'en  aouviens. 

Voua  souvenez-voua  de  cela? 

Je  m*en  souviena. 

De  quoi  voua  souvenez-vooa? 

Je  ne  me  eouviens  de  rien. 


t  STaeeeoir  • ;  prea,  part  eaooeyant ; 

past  part  aesie, 
Voua  asaeyez-vous? 
Je  m'assieda. 
Tu  t'asaieds. 
II  a'aasied. 
Je  m'aasi^rai,  or  je  m'aaBeiend.  (Sm 

Lesson  XLVI.) 


>  U  est  aasis  prte  du  feu. 


To  like  better,  to  prefer. 
Do  you  like  to  stay  here  better  than 

going  out? 
I  like  staying  here  better  than  going 

out. 
He  likes  to  play  better  than  to  study. 
Do  you  like  to  write  better  than  to 

speak  ? 
I  like  to  speak  better  than  to  write. 
Better  than* 


Aimer  mieux, 

Aimez-voua  mieux  reater  ici  que  de 

sortir? 
J'aime  mieux  reater  ici  que  de  aorti£ 

II  aime  mieux  jouer  que  d*6tudier. 
Aimez-voua  mieux  6cnre  que  de  par 

ler? 
J'aime  mieux  parler  que  d'^crira. 
Mieux— que  de. 
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He  likes  to  do  both. 

I  like  beef  better  than  nontton. 

Do  you  like  bread  betteir  than  cheese? 

I  like  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
I  like  tea  as  much  as  coffee. 

Just  as  much. 

Some  veal. 

A  calf,  calves. 


Quick  f  fast. 
Slow,  slowly. 
Aloud, 
Does  your  master  speak  aloud? 
He  speaks  aloud. 

In  order  to  learn  French  one  must 
speak  aloud. 
Quicker,  faster. 
Not  so  quick,  less  quick. 
As  fast  as  you. 
He  eats  quicker  than  I. 
Do  you  learn  as  fast  as  I? 
I  learn  faster  than  you. 
I  do  not  understand  you  because 
you  speak  too  fast 


To  sell  cheap. 
To  sell  dear. 
Does  he  sell  cheap? 
He  does  not  sell  dear. 
He  has  sold  to  me  very  dear. 

So. 
This  man  sells  every  thing  so  dear, 
that  one  cannot  buy  any  thing  of 
him. 
Tou  speak  so  fast  that  I  cannot  un- 
derstand you. 
To  huy  something  of  some  one. 
I  have  bought  it  of  him. 


II  aime  k  faire  Tun  et  Tautre. 
J'aime  mieux  le  boeuf  que  le  mouton. 
Aimez-vous  mieux  le  pain  que  le 

fromage  ? 
Je  n'aime  ni  Tun  ni  1* autre. 
J'aime  tout  autant  le  th6  que  le  ChI4, 
Tout  autant 
Du  veau. 
Un  veau,  des  veaux. 


VUe. 

Lentement 

Haul  or  d  haute  voix. 

Votre  maitre  parle-t-il  haut? 

II  parle  haut 

Pour  apprendre  le  frangais,  il  faut 

parler  haut. 
Plus  vite. 

Pas  si  vite,  moins  tite. 
Aussi  vite  que  vous. 
II  mange  plus  vite  que  moi. 
Apprenez-vous  aussi  vite  que  moi  ? 
J*apprends  plus  vite  que  vou& 
Je  ne  vous  comprends  pas  parce  que 

vous  parlez  trop  vite. 


Vendre  a  bon  marchi. 
Vendre  cher. 
Vend-il  k  bon  march^  ? 
II  ne  vend  pas  cher. 
II  m'a  vcudu  fort  cher. 
Si, 

Get  homme  vend  tout  si  cher,  qu'on 
ne  peut  rien  acheter  chez  lui. 

Vous  parlez  si  vite  que  je  ne  puis  vous 

CQiiiprendre. 
Acheter  quelque  chose  &  quelqu'un. 
Je  le  lui  ai  achetd.* 


■  Acheter  a  quelqu'un  means  to  buy  of  or  fot  some  one,  Ex.  Sai 
aehete  ce  eheval  a  votre  frhre,  I  have  bought  that  horse  of  your  brother ; 
i  e.  Je  Vai  acheth  de  lui,  I  have  bought  it  of  him.    Tat  aehete  un  g&teau 
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So  much,  90  many, 
I  have  written  so  many  notes  that  I 
cannot  write  any  more. 


Do  you  fear  to  go  out  ? 
I  do  fear  to  go  out 
To  run  au>ay,  to  fiy. 

Did  you  run  away  ? 

I  did  not  nm  away. 

Why  did  that  man  run  away  7 

He  ran  away  because  he  was  afraid. 


TanL 

J'ai  6crit  tant  de  billets,  qoe  je  ns 
puis  plus  en  ^crire. 


Who  has  run  away  7 
He  has  run  away. 


) 


Craignez-yous  de  8ortir7 

Je  crains  de  sortir. 

Se  eauver  1 ;  g'enfuir  *  2. 

(Lesson  L.) 
Vous  ^tes-vous  sauT^? 
Je  ne  me  suis  pas  sauv^. 
Pourquoi  cet  homme  s*eet-U  sanr^T 
II  B*e8t  sauv^  parce  qu*il  a  eu  penz. 
Qui  8*est  enfui  7 
Qui  s'est  saoT^? 
II  s'est  enfuL 
II  s'est  sauT^ 


EXERCISES. 
157. 
Do  you  play  the  violin  1 — I  do  not  play  the  violin,  bat  the  harpsi- 
chord,— Shall  we  have  a  ball  to-night  1 — We  shall  have  one. — ^At 
what  o'clock  7 — ^At  a  quarter  to  eleven. — ^What  o'clock  is  it  now  7— 
It  is  almost  eleven,  and  the  people  will  soon  come. — What  instni- 
ment  will  you  play  7 — ^I  shall  play  the  violin. — If  you  play  the  violin 
I  shall  play  upon  the  harpsichord. — Are  there  to  be  {doit-il  y  avoir) 
a  great  many  people  at  our  ball  7 — There  is  to  be  a  great  many. — W^ill 
you  dance  7 — I  shall  dance. — ^Will  your  children  dance  7 — ^They  will 
dance  if  they  please,  (si  cela  leur  convient,  or  si  cela-leur  plail.)^^ 
In  what  do  you  spend  your  time  in  this  country  7 — I  spend  my  time 
in  playing  on  the  harpsichord,  and  in  reading. — In  what  does  your 
cousin  divert  himself  7 — He  diverts  himself  in  playing  upon  the  vio- 
lin.— Does  any  one  dance  when  you  play  7 — A  great  many  people 
dance  when  I  play. — Who  7 — At  first  (d^abord)  our  children,  then 
our  cousins,  at  last  our  neighbors. — Do  you  amuse  yourselves  7 — ^I 
assure  you  that  we  amuse  ourselves  very  much. — ^Whom  do  you 
pity  7 — I  pity  your  friend. — ^Why  do  you  pity  him  7 — ^I  pity  him  be- 
cause he  is  ill. — Has  anybody  pitied  you  7 — Nobody  has  pitied  me, 
because  I  have  not  been  ill. — Do  you  offer  me  any  thing  7 — ^I  offer 


d  man  enfant,  I  have  bought  a  cake  for  my  child ;  I  e.  Je  Tot  acheU  pom 
lui,  I  have  bought  it  for  him. 
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yoQ  a  fine  gan. — ^What  has  my  father  ofiered  you  1 — ^He  has  offered 
me  a  fine  book. — ^To  whom  have  you  offered  your  fine  horses  1 — I 
have  offered  them  to  the  English  captain. — Dost  thoa  offer  thy  pret- 
ty little  dog  to  these  children  1 — ^I  offer  it  to  them,  for  I  love  them 
with  all  my  heart. — ^Why  have  you  g^ven  that  boy  a  blow  with  j  our 
fist  % — ^Because  he  hindered  me  from  sleeping. — Has  anybody  hin- 
dered you  from  writing  % — Nobody  has  hindered  me  from  writing, 
but  I  have  hindered  somebody  from  hurting  your  cousin. 

158. 

Have  you  dropped  any  thing  1 — I  have  dropped  nothing,  bat  my 
cousin  dropped  some  money. — Who  has  picked- it  up  1 — Some  men 
have  picked  it  up. — ^Was  it  returned  to  him,  {le  lui  a-t-on  rendu  f) — 
It  was  returned  to  him,  for  those  who  picked  it  up  did  not  wish  to 
keep  it. — Is  it  cold  to-day  1 — It  is  very  cold. — ^Will  you  draw  near  the 
fire  ? — I  cannot  draw  near  it,  for  I  am  afraid  of  burning  myself. — • 
Why  does  your  friend  go  away  from  the  fire  1 — He  goes  away  from 
it  because  he  is  afraid  of  burning  himself. — Art  thou  coming  near  the 
fire  t — I  am  coming  near  it,  because  I  am  very  cold. — Do  you  go 
away  from  the  fire  1 — I  do  go  away  from  it. — ^Why  do  you  go  away 
from  it  ? — Because  I  am  not  cold. — Are  you  cold  or  warm  ? — ^I  am 
neither  cold  nor  warm. — ^Why  do  your  children  approach  the  fire  1— 
They  approach  it  because  they  are  cold. — Is  anybody  cold  1 — Some- 
body is  cold. — ^Who  is  cold  1 — The  little  boy,  whose  father  has  lent 
you  a  horse,  is  cold. — ^Why  does  he  not  warm  himself? — Because 
his  father  has  no  money  to  buy  wood. — ^Will  you  tell  him  to  come  to 
me  to  warm  himself? — ^I  will  tell  him  so,  (le.) — Do  you  remember 
any  thing  ? — I  remember  nothing. — ^What  does  your  uncle  recollect  % 
— He  recollects  what  you  have  promised  him. — ^What  have  I  prom- 
ised him  1 — You  have  promised  him  to  go  to  France  with  him  next 
winter. — ^I  intend  to  do  so,  if  it  is  not  too  cold. — ^Why  do  you  with- 
draw from  the  fire  ? — I  have  been  sitting  near  the  fire  this  hour  and 
a  half,  so  that  I  am  no  longer  cold. — Does  your  friend  not  like  to  sit 
near  the  fire  1 — ^He  likes,  on  the  contrary,  much  {beaucoup)  to  sit  near 
the  ^e,  but  only  when  he  is  cold. — May  one  approach  your  uncle  t 
— One  may  approach  him,  for  he  receives  everybody. — ^Will  you 
sdt  down  ? — ^I  will  sit  down. — ^Where  does  your  father  sit  down  ?-^H6 
sits  down  near  me. — ^Where  shall  I  sit  down  ? — ^You  may  sit  near  me« 
—Do  you  sit  down  near  the  fire  1 — I  do  not  sit  down  near  the  fire, 
for  I  am  afraid  of  being  too  warm. — ^Do  you  recollect  my  brother  t— 
I  do  recollect  him. 
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Do  your  parents  recollect  their  old  friends  1 — ^They  do  recollect 
them. — Do  you  recollect  these  words? — I  do  not  recollect  them. 
— ^Have  you  recollected  that  1 — ^I  have  recollected  it.— Has  your  un- 
cle recollected  those  words  t — ^He  has  recollected  them. — Have  I 
recollected  my  exercise  1 — ^You  have  recollected  it. — Have  you 
recollected  your  exercises  ? — I  have  recollected  them,  for  I  have 
learned  them  by  heart ;  and  my  brothers  have  recollected  theirs,  be- 
cause they  have  learned  them  by  heart. — ^Is  it  long  since  you  saw 
your  friend  from  Paris  1 — I  saw  him  a  fortnight  ago. — Do  your 
scholars  like  to  learn  by  heart  ? — ^They  do  not  like  to  learn  by  heart ; 
they  like  reading  and  writing  better  than  learning  by  heart. — ^Do  you 
like  cider  better  than  wine  ? — ^I  like  wine  better  than  cider. — ^Does 
your  brother  like  to  play  1 — He  likes  to  study  better  than  to  play. — 
Do  you  like  veal  better  than  mutton  1 — ^I  like  the  latter  better  than 
the  former. — Do  you  like  to  drink  better  than  to  eat  ? — I  like  to  eat 
better  than  to  drink  ;  but  my  uncle  likes  to  drink  better  than  to  eat. 
— Does  the  Frenchman  like  fowl  better  than  fish  ? — He  likes  fish 
better  than  fowl. — ^Do  you  like  to  write  better  than  to  speak  ? — I  like 
to  do  both. — Do  you  like  honey  better  than  sugar  t — I  like  neither. 
— Does  your  father  like  coflTee  better  than  tea  1 — He  likes  neither. — 
Can  you  understand  mel — No,  sir,  for  you  speak  too  fast. — Will 
you  be  kind  enough  {avoir  la  bonte)  not  to  speak  so  fast  1 — I  will  not 
apeak  so  fast,  if  you  will  listen  to  me. 

160. 
Can  you  understand  what  my  brother  tells  you  1 — He  speaks  so 
fast,  that  I  cannot  understand  him. — Can  your  pupils  understand  you  ? 
— They  understand  me  when  I  speak  slowly  ;  for  in  order  to  be  un- 
derstood one  must  speak  slowly. — Is  it  necessary  to  speak  aloud  to 
learn  French  ? — It  is  necessary  to  speak  aloud. — Does  your  master 
speak  aloud  1 — He  does  speak  aloud  and  slow. — Why  do  you  not 
buy  any  thing  of  that  merchant  t — He  sells  so  dear  tha^  I  cann^l  buy 
any  thing  of  him. — Will  you  take  me^tp  another? — rwilllaice  you 
to  the  son  of  the  one  whom  you  bought  of  last  year,  {TannSe  passie.) 
— Does  he  sell  as  dear  as  this  one  1 — ^He  sells  cheaper. — ^Do  your 
children  like  learning  Italian  better  than  Spanish? — They  do  not 
like  to  learn  either ;  they  only  like  to  learn  French. — ^Do  yon  like 
mutton? — 1  like  beef  better  than  mutton. — Do  your  children  like 
cake  better  than  bread? — ^They  like  both. — Has  he  read  all  the 
books  which  he  bought  ? — He  bought  so  many  (Jtant)  that  he  cannot 
read  them  all.^Do  you  wish  to  write  some  exercises? — ^I  have 
written  so  many  that  I  cannot  write  any  more. — ^Why  does  that  man 
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ran  away  t— He  runs  away  because  he  is  afraid.— Will  any  one  do 
him  harm  1— No  one  will  do  him  harm ;  but  he  dares  not  stay,  be- 
cause he  has  not  done  his  task,  and  is  afraid  of  being  punished. — ^Will 
any  one  touch  him  1 — No  one  will  touch  him,  but  he  will  be  punished 
by  his  master  for  not  haying  (pour  n' avoir  pas)  done  his  task.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXIY.) 


FIFTY-SECOND  LESSON. ^Cinquante-deurnhne  Lepon. 


By  the  tide  of. 
To  pass  by  the  side  of  ■ome  one. 
I  have  pasBed  by  the  side  of  you. 
Have  you  passed  by  the  side  of  my 

brother? 
I  have  passed  by  the  side  of  him. 


'^  edte  de. 

Passer  k  c6i6  de  qnelqu'nn. 

J'ai  pasB^  a  c^t^  de  vou& 

Avez-vous  pasB^  a  c6t^  de  mon  fir^re  T 

J'ai  pasB^  a  c6td  de  lui. 


Obs.  A.  Prepositions  formed  with  d,  aut  or  aux,  and  a  noun,  require  the 
genitive  case  after  them ;  almost  all  others  require  the  accusative. 


To  pass  by  a  place. 
I  have  passed  by  the  theatre. 
He  has  passed  by  the  castle. 
Yoo  have  passed  before  my  ware- 
house. 


To  dare. 


I  dare  not  go  thither 

He  dares  not  do  it 

I  did  not  dare  to  tell  him  so. 

To  make  use  of,  to  use 

Do  you  use  my  hone? 

I.do  use  it 

Does  your  father  use  it? 

He  does  use  it 

Have  you  used  my  gun? 

I  have  used  it 


t  Passer  aupres  d^un  endroit. 
t  J^ai  paas^  aupr^  dn  theatre, 
t  II  a  pass^  aupres  du  chateau. 
Vous  avez  pass^  devant  mon   ma« 
gasin. 


Oser  1. 

(See  Obs.  A.  LesMn  XXX.  on 
verbs  not  taking  a  preposition  be- 
fore the  infinitive.) 

Je  n'ose  pas  y  aller. 

II  n'ose  pas  le  faire. 

Je  n'ai  pas  osd  le  lui  dire. 


t  8e  servir  •  2,  de. 
(See  Lesson  L.) 
Vous  servez-vous  de  mon  cheval  ? 
Je  m'en  sers. 
Votre  pere  s'en  sert-il  ? 
n  s'en  sert 

Vous  6tes-vous  servi  de  mon  fusil  7 
Je  m'en  suis  servi. 
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Th«y  have  used  your  books. 
They  haye  used  them. 

TointtrueU 

I  instruct,  thoa   iiurtructest,  he  in- 
stnicta. 


Ik  se  sont  serytB  de  ves  Vnrem, 
lie  B*eD  sont  aervis. 


To  teach. 
To  teach  some  one  eomething. 

He  teaches  me  arithmetic. 

I  teach  you  Frencli. 

I  have  taught  him  French. 

To  te€u:h  some  one  to  do  something. 

He  teaches  me  to  read. 
I  teach  him  to  write. 


The  French  master,  (meaning  the 
master  of  the  French  language.) 

The  French  master,  (meaning  that 
the  master  is  a  Frenchman,  what- 
ever he  teaches.) 


To  ehave. 
To  get  ehaved. 
To  dress. 
To  undress. 
To  dress  one's  self. 
To  undress  &ne*s  self. 
Have  you  dressed  younelf  7 
I  have  not  yet  dressed  myself. 
Have  you  dressed  the  child? 
I  have  dressed  it 

To  undo. 


To  get  rid  of. 
An  yon  getting  rid  of  your  damaged 
■agar? 


Instruvre  *  4 ;    pres.   part 
sant ;  past  part  instruU, 
J*instruiB,  tu  instruis,  il  instmit 


Enseignerl,  Apprendre^A, 
Enseigner   quelpte   chose  a  fiuU 

qu^un. 
II  m'enseigne  le  calcuL 
Je  vous  enseigne  le  franfais. 
Je  lui  ai  enseign^  le  fran^aia. 
Apprendre  d  quelqu'un  dfaire  qwel^ 

que  chose, 
II  m'apprend  fc  lire. 
Je  lui  apprends  &  ^crire. 


Le  mattre  de  fran^aik 
Le  maltre  fran^aii. 


Raserl, 

t  Sefaire  raser, 

HabUler  1. 

DishabUler  1. 

SThabUler  1. 

Se  deshahiller  1. 

Vous  dtes-vous  habiI167 

Je  ue  me  suis  pas  encora  habilM 

Avez-vous  habiU^  Tenfant? 

Je  rai  habill^. 


Difaire  *. 

(Conjugated  like  its  primitive^ 
sons  XXIV.  and  XXXHI.) 

Se  defaire  •  de, 

Vous  d^faites-Toos  de 
avaritf? 
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I  am  gettmgr  rid  of  it 

Did  yoa  get  rid  of  your  old  ship  t 

I  did  get  rid  of  it 


To  part  with. 

The  design,  the  intention. 

To  intend  or  to  have  the  intention. 

I  intend  to  go  thither. 

We  have  the  intention  to  do  it 

Do  yoQ  intend  to  part  with   your 

horses? 
I  have  already  parted  with  them. 
He  has  parted  with  his  gun. 
Hare  you  parted  with  (discharged) 

your  servant  7 
I  baye  parted  with  (discharged)  him. 


To  get  rid  ofoome  one. 
I  did  get  rid  of  him. 
Did  your  father  get  rid  of  that  man? 

He  did  get  rid  of  him. 


To  wake. 
To  awake. 


Je  m'en  d^fais. 

Vous  dtes-Tous  d^fait  do 

▼aiasean? 
Je  m'en  suia  66ML, 


TotnTiettZ 


t  Se  de/aire  •  de. 

Le  dessein. 

Avoir  deeaein,  (takes  de  before  the 

infinitive.) 
J*ai  dessein  ^y  aller.  ' 

Nous  avons  dessein  de  le  faire. 
Avez-vous  dessein  de  vous  d^faire  de 

vos  chevaux  ? 
Je  m'en  suis  d^jk  d^fait 
II  s'est  d^fait  de  son  fusiL 
Vous  dtes-vous  d^fait  de  votre  domes- 

tique? 
Je  m'en  suis  d^fait 


Se  debarraeaer  de  quel^*wu 

Je  me  suis  d^barrass^  de  lui. 

Votre  p^re  s'est-il  d^bairaa^  de  eet 

homme? 
n  s'en  est  d^barraas^. 


Eveiller  1. 
STeveUler  1. 


Rioeiller  1. 
Se  reveitter  1. 


Obe.  B.  Eveiller  means,  to  put  an  end  to  sleep ;  rSveiUer,  to  interrupt 
deep.  The  same  distinction  must  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  reflectiveB, 
t^ eveiller  and  ee  r eveiller.     Ex. 


I  generally  awake  at  six  o'clock  in 

the  morning. 
My  servant  generally  wakes  me  at 

six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
A  slight  noise  wakes  me. 
A  dream  has  waked  me. 
I  do  not  make  a  noise  in  order  not 

lowakehiuL 


Je  m'^veille  ordluairement  lisiz  henres 

du  matin. 
Mon  domestique  m'^veille  ordinaire-* 

ment  it  six  heures  du  matin. 
Un  bruit  16ger  me  reveille. 
Un  songe  m'a  r6veill6. 
Je  ne  fais  pas  de  bruit  pour  ne  pas  !• 

rtfveiller. 


A  dream. 
GenenOly. 


Un  songe,  un  rAve. 


1 
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To  come  doum. 
To  alight  from  one's  bone,  to  dJB- 
mount 


De»cendre  4. 
Descendre  de  cheval. 


To  conduct  one* 8  self. 
To  hehate. 
I  conduct  myself  well. 
Bow  does  he  conduct  himself  7 

Towardt. 
/lie  behaves  ill  towards  that  man. 
He  has  behaved  ill  towards  me. 

To  he  worth  while. 
b  it  worth  while  ? 
It  is  worth  while. 
Is  it  not  worth  while  7 
Is  it  worth  while  to  do  that  7 

Is  it  worth  while  to  write  to  him? 
It  is  worth  nothing. 

Is  it  better? 

It  is  better. 

Will  it  be  better? 

It  will  not  be  bettor. 

It  is  better  to  do  this  than  thaL 


It  is  better  to  stay  here  thui  go  a 
walking. 


Se  amduire  •  4.  (Less.  XXXIY.) 
Se  comporier  1. 
Je  me  couduis  bien. 
Comment  se  couduit-il  7 


Enters  or  vers, 

II  se  comporte  mal  envers  ret  honuiML 

II  B^est  mal  comport^  euveis  moL 


I  t  Valoir  la  peine, 
!  t  Ccia  vaut-il  la  peine  7 
I  t  Cela  vaul  la  peine. 
I  t  Cela  ue  vaut-il  pas  la  peine? 
I  tCcla  vaut-il  la  peine  de  le  fairo? 
5  t  Cela  vaut-il  la  peine  de  lui  ^crire  7 
f  t  Est-ce  la  peine  de  lui  ^ciire  7 
I  Cela  ne  vaut  rien. 


t  Vaul-il  mieux  7 

t  II  vaut  mieux. 

t  Vaudra-t-il  mieux  7 

t  II  ne  vaudra  pas  mieux. 

t  II  vaut  mieux  faire  ceci  que  de  faiiv 

cela. 
t  II  vaut  mieux  rester  ici  que  de  s* 

promener. 


EXERCISES. 
161. 
Have  your  books  been  found  1 — They  have  been  found. — Where  1 
—Under  the  bed. — Is  my  coat  on  the  bed  1 — It  is  under  it. — Are 
your  brother^s  stockings  under  the  bed  1 — They  iire  upon  it. — Have 
I  been  seen  by  anybody  1 — ^You  have  been  seen  by  nobody. — Have 
you  passed  by  anybody  1 — I  passed  by  tlie  side  of  you  and  you  did 
not  see  me. — Has  anybody  passed  by  the  side  of  you  ?-— Nobody  has 
passed  by  the  side  of  me. — Where  has  your  son  passed  ? — He  has 
passed  by  the  theatre. — Shall  you  pass  by  the  castle  ? — I  shall  pass 
there. — ^Why  have  you  not  cleaned  my  trunk ! — ^I  was  afraid  to  soil 
my  fingers. — Has  my  brotber^s  servant  cleaned  his  master's  guns  %— 
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He  has  cleaned  them. — Has  he  not  been  afraid  to  soil  his  fingers  ? 
— He  has  not  been  afraid  to  soil  them,  because  his  fingers  are  nerer 
clean,  (propre.) — Do  you  use  the  books  which  I  have  lent  you  1 — ^I 
do  use  them. — May  I  (puts-je)  use  your  knife  ? — Thou  mayesi  use 
it,  but  thou  must  not  cut  thyself. — ^May  my  brothers  use  your  books  ? 
— ^They  may  use  them. — May  we  use  your  gun ! — ^You  may  use  it, 
but  you  must  not  spoil  it. — What  have  you  done  with  my  wood  \ — I 
have  used  it  to  warm  myself. — Has  your  father  used  my  horse  1 — 
He  has  used  it. — Have  our  neighbors  used  our  clothes  1 — They  have 
not  used  them,  because  they  did  not  want  them. — ^Who  has  used  my 
bat? — Nobody  has  used  it. — Have  you  told  your  brother  to  come 
down  1 — I  did  not  dare  to  tell  him. — Why  have  you  not  dared  to  tell 
him  1 — Because  I  did  not  wish  to  wake  him. — Has  he  told  you  not 
to  wake  him  1 — He  has  told  me  not  to  wake  him  when  he  sleeps. 

162. 
Have  you  shaved  to-day  1 — I  have  shaved. — Has  your  brother 
shaved  ? — He  has  not  shaved  himself,  but  he  got  shaved. — ^Do  you 
shave  often  ? — I  shaye  every  morning,  and  sometimes  also  in  the 
evening. — ^When  do  you  shave  in  the  evening  ? — When  I  do  not  dine 
at  home. — How  many  times  a  day  does  your  father  shave  1 — He 
shaves  only  once  a  day,  but  my  uncle  shaves  twice  a  day. — Does 
your  cousin  shave  often  1 — He  shaves  only  every  other  day,  {de 
deux  jours  Pun.) — ^At  what  o'clock  do  you  dress  in  the  morning  1 — ^I 
dress  as  soon  as  I  have  breakfasted,  and  I  breakfast  every  day  at 
eight  o^clock,  or  at  a  quarter  past  eight. — Does  your  neighbor  dress 
before  he  breakfasts  1 — He  breakfasts  before  he  dresses. — ^At  what 
o^clock  in  the  evening  dost  thou  undress  ? — I  undress  as  soon  as  I 
return  from  the  theatre. — Dost  thou  go  to  the  theatre  every  evening  1 
— I  do  not  go  every  evening,  for  it  is  better  to  study  than  to  go  to  the 
theatre. — ^At  what  o^clock  dost  thou  undress  when  thou  dost  not  go 
to  the  theatre  1 — I  then  undress  as  soon  as  I  have  supped,  and  go  to 
bed  at  ten  o'clock. — Have  you  already  dressed  the  child  ?r#-I  have 
not  dressed  it  yet,  for  it  is  still  asleep,  (dort  encore.}— At  what 
o'clock  does  it  get  up  1 — It  gets  up  as  soon  as  it  is  waked. — Do  you 
rise  as  early  as  I  ? — I  do  not  know  at  what  o'clock  you  rise,  but  I 
rise  as  soon  as  I  awake. — ^Will  you  tell  my  servant  to  wake  me  to- 
morrow at  four  o'clock  1 — I  will  tell  him. — ^Why  have  you  risenr  so  ear- 
ly 1 — My  children  have  made  such  a  {tant  de)  noise  that  they  wakened 
me. — Have  yon  slept  well  t — ^I  have  not  slept  well,  for  you  made  too 
much  noise. — ^At  what  o'clock  did  the  good  captain  awake  1 — He 
awoke  at  a  quarter  past  five  in  the  morning. 
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163. 
How  did  my  child  behaTe  1 — He  behayed  Tcry  well. — ^How  did 
my  brother  behave  towards  yoa  ? — ^He  behared  very  well  towards 
me,  for  he  behaves  well  towards  everybody. — ^Is  it  worth  while  to 
write  to  that  man  1 — ^It  is  not  worth  while  to  write  to  him. — ^Is  it 
worth  while  to  dismoant  from  my  horse  in  order  to  bay  a  cake  1 — ^It 
is  not  worth  while,  for  it  is  not  long  since  you  ate. — Is  it  worth  while 
to  dismount  from  my  horse  in  order  to  give  something  to  that  poor 
man  1 — ^Yes,  for  he  seems  (parait)  to  want  it ;  but  you  can  give  him 
something  without  dismounting  from  your  horse. — ^Is  it  better  to  go 
to  the  theatre  than  to  study  ? — It  is  better  to  do  the  latter  than  the 
former. — Is  it  better  to  learn  to  read  French  than  to  speak  it  t-^It  is 
not  worth  while  to  learu  to  read  it  without  learning  to  speak  itA-Is 
it  better  to  go  to  bed  than  to  go  a  walking  1 — It  is  better  to  do  the 
latter  than  the  former. — Is  it  better  to  go  to  France  than  to  Germa- 
ny 1 — ^It  is  not  worth  while  to  go  to  France  or  to  Germany  when  one 
has  no  wish  to  travel. — Did  you  at  last  get  rid  of  that  man  t — ^I  did 
get  rid  of  him.— "Why  has  your  father  parted  with  his  horses? — Be- 
cause he  did  not  want  them  any  more  — Has  your  merchant  suc- 
ceeded at  last  to  get  rid  of  his  damaged  sugar  t — He  has  succeeded 
in  getting  rid  of  it. — Has  he  sold  it  on  credit  1 — He  was  able  to  sell 
it  for  cash,  so  that  he  did  not  sell  it  on  credit. — ^Who  has  taught  you 
to  read  1 — I  have  learned  it  with  (chez)  a  French  master. — Has  he 
taught  you  to  write  1 — He  has  taught  me  to  read  and  to  write. — Who 
has  taught  your  brother  arithmetic  1 — A  French  master  has  taught  it 
him. — Do  you  call  me  1 — I  do  call  you. — ^What  is  your  pleasure,  (que 
vous  plait-il  ?  Lesson  XLVII.) — Why  do  you  not  rise  :  do  you  not 
know  that  it  is  already  late  ? — What  do  you  want  me  for,  (demander  1 
Lesson  XL.) — I  have  lost  all  my  money,  and  I  come  to  beg  (prier) 
you  to  lend  me  some. — What  o'clock  is  it  ? — It  is  already  a  quarter 
past  six.  ajid  you  have  slept  long  enough,  {assez  dormi.) — Is  it  long 
since  yoShYttse  ? — ^It  is  an  hour  and  a  half  since  I  rose. — Do  you  wish 
to  take  a  walk  with  me  1 — ^I  cannot  go  a  walking,  for  I  am  waiting 
for  my  French  master. 
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To  hop€f  to  expect  \  Eeperer  1. 

Obf,  A.    In  verbs  haviDj^  the  acute  accent  ( ' )  on  the  last  syllable  bat 

one  of  the  infinitive,  the  letter  e  takes  the  grave  accent  (^)  in  all  persons 

and  tenses  where  it  is  followed  by  a  consonant  having  e  mate  after  it,  as: 

cider,  to  yield ;  je  cide,  I  yield ;  tu  cidet,  thou  yieldeet ;  il  cide,  he  yields. 


I  hope 
Thou  hopest 
He  hopes. 
Do  you  hope  7 
We  do  hope. 

Do  yon  expect  to  find  him  there  ? 

I  do  expect  it 


To  change,  (meaning,  to  exchange.) 
To  change  one  thing  for  another. 

I  change  my  hat  for  his. 


J'esp^re. 
Tu  espdres. 
n  espfere. 
Esp^rez-vons? 
Nous  esp^rons. 


Esp^xez-vous  I'y  troover? 

B.  Lesson  XXX.) 
Je  I'esp^re. 


(Oba.il. 


Changer  1. 

Changer  quelqae  chose  contre  qoel« 

que  chossb 
Je  change  mon  chapeaa  centre  le 


To  change,   (meaning, 

other  things.) 
Do  you  change  your  hat  7 
I  do  change  it. 
He  changes  his  linen. 
They  change  their  clothes. 


To  mix. 
I  mix  among  the  men. 
He  mixes  among  the  soldiers. 
Among. 


to  put  on 


Changer  1,  (takes  de  before  a  sob- 

stantive.) 
t  Changez-vous  de  chapeaa? 
t  J* en  change, 
t  II  change  de  linge. 
t  lis  changent  cThabiti. 


t  Se  mSler  1 

t  Je  me  m6Ie  parmi  les  hommec 

t  II  se  m6le  parmi  les  soldats. 

ParmL 


To  recognise  or  to  acknowledge,  ReconnaUre  *  4.     (Conjugated  like 

its  primitive,  eonnaitre  *,  Leas. 
XXVIII.  and  XXXIII.) 

Reconnaissez-vous  cet  homme? 

II  y  a  si  long-temps  que  je  ne  Tat  vu 
que  je  ne  le  reconnais  plot. 


Do  you  recognise  that  man  7 
It  is  so  long  since  I  saw  him  that  I 
do  not  recollect  him. 
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I  have  more  bread  than  I  can  eat     I  J*ai  plus  de  pain  que  je  n'en  pom 

I      manger. 

Ob$.  B,    When  there  w  a  comparison  between  two  sentences,  the  Teib 
which  follows  plus,  or  motn«,  requires  the  negrative  ne. 


That  man  has  more  money  than  he 
will  spend. 

There  is  more  wine  than  is  neces- 
sary. 

You  have  more  money  than  you 
want 

We  have  more  shoes  than  we  want 

That  man  has  fewer  friends  than  he 
imagines. 

To  fancy. 
To  think. 


To  earn,  to  gain,  to  get. 
Has  your  father  already  started,  (de- 
parted?) 
He  is  ready  to  depart 


Ready. 
To  make  ready. 
To  make  one*B  eelf  ready. 
To  keep  one's  self  ready. 

To  split. 
To  break  somebody's  heart. 
You  break  that  mao*s  heart 
Whose  heart  do  I  break? 


To  spill 
To  spread. 
To  expatiate,  to  lay  stress  upon. 
That  man  \b  always  expatiating  upon 
that  subject 

The  subject 
Always. 
To  stretch  one*s  self  along  the  floor. 


To  hang  on  or  upon. 
The  wall 


Get  homme  a  plus  d*argent  qn'il  n'en 

d^peusera. 
II  y  a  plus  de  vin  qu'U  n'en  fant 

Vous  arez  plus  d'argent  qu'il  ne  ToiHi 

en  faut 
Nous  avons  plus  de  souliezB  qu'il  im 

nous  en  faut 
Get  honmie  a  moins  d'amis  qu*U  mt 

pense. 
S'imaginer  1. 
Penser  1. 


Gagner  1. 

Votre  p^re  est-il  d^j&  parti? 

II  est  prdt  a  partir. 


Prit,  (takes  d  before  the  in£) 
Preparer  1. 
8e  preparer  1. 
Se  tenir  *  prU, 


Fendre  4. 

Fendre  le  eaur  a  quelqu'un. 
Vous  fendez  le  csur  k  cet  homme. 
A  qui  est-ce  que  je  fends  le  ccBorT 


Repandre  4. 

Etendre  4. 

STStendre  sur. 

Get  homme  s'^tend  toujonis  ear  ce 

sujet 
Le  sujet 
Toujoura. 
S'^tendre  sur  le  plancher. 


Pendre4,'d. 
Le  mnr. 
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I  hang  my  coat  on  the  wall. 
He  bangs  his  bat  upon  the  tree. 
We  bang  oar  ahoes  upon  the  nails. 
The  thief  baa  been  banged. 
Who  has  hanged  the  basket  on  the 
tree? 

The  thief. 
The  robber,  the  highwayman. 


Je  peuds  mon  habit  an  mnr. 

II  pend  sou  chapeau  k.  I'arbre. 

Nous  pendens  nos  souliers  aux  olons. 

Le  voleur  a  6t6  pendo. 

Qui  a  pendu  le  panier  k  rarhre? 

Le  volenr. 

Le  brigand,  le  vdenr  de  grand  che- 


Ton  are  always  studiona,  and  will  I  Vons  dtes  toujours  studieux  et  voui 
always  be  so.  I      I®  worez  toujours. 

Obs.  C.  The  personal  pronouns  are  almost  always  repeated  in  French 
before  every  verb  of  which  they  are  the  nominative  case,  whether  they  are 
repeated  in  Englifeh  or  not ;  bat  when  they  are  not  in  the  nominative  case 
they  must  always  be  repeated.    Ex. 


Your  brother  is,  and  will  always  be 

good. 
A  well-educated  son  never  gives  his 

father  any  grief;  he  loves,  honors, 

mnd  respects  him. 


Votre  fr^re  est  tonjonrs  sage  et  t7  le 

sera  toujours. 
Un  fils  bien  6\ey6  ne  fait  jamais  de 

chagrin   It  son  p^re;   il  Taime, 

fhonore,  et  le  zespecta. 


EXERCISES. 
164. 
Do  you  hope  to  receive  a  note  to-day  1 — ^I  hope  to  receive  one.— 
From  {de)  whom? — From  a  friend  of  mine. — ^What  dost  thou  hopel 
— I  hope  to  see  my  parents  to-day,  for  my  tutor  has  promised  me  to 
take  me  to  them. — Does  your  friend  hope  to  receive  any  thing  1 — 
He  hopes  to  receive  something,  for  he  has  worked  well. — Do  you 
hope  to  arrive  early  in  Paris  1 — ^We  hope  to  arrive  there  at  a  quarter 
past  eight,  for  our  father  is  waiting  for  us  this  evening. — Do  you  ex- 
pect to  find  him  at  home  1 — We  do  expect  it. — For  what  have  you 
exchanged  your  coach  of  which  you  have  spoken  to  me  ? — ^I  have 
exchanged  it  for  a  fine  Arabian  (Lesson  XXVI.)  horse. — ^Do  you 
wish  to  exchange  your  book  for  mine  1 — ^I  cannot,  for  I  want  it  to 
study  French. — ^Why  do  you  take  your  hat  ofFl— I  take  it  oflf  be- 
cause I  see  my  old  master  coming,  (je  vois  venir,) — Do  you  put  on 
another  {changer)  hat  to  go  to  the  market  ^ — I  do  not  put  on  another 
to  go  to  the  market,  but  to  go  to  the  concert. — ^When  will  the  concert 
take  place  1 — It  will  take  place  the  day  after  to-morrow. — ^Why  do 
you  go  away  1 — Do  you.  not  amuse  yourself  here  1 — ^You  are  mi»- 
tftkea  when  yon  say  that  I  do  not  amose  myself  here,  for  I  assure  you 
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that  I  find  a  great  deal  of  {heaitcoup  de)  pleasure  in  eoayersiog'  {d 
causer)  with  you ;  but  I  am  going  because  I  am  expected  {on  rn'ot- 
tendi  Obs.  A,  Less.  XLIV.)  at  my  relation's  ball. — Have  you  prom- 
ised to  go  ? — ^I  have  promised. — Have  you  changed  your  hat  in  order 
to  go  to  the  English  captain  1 — ^I  have  changed  my  hat,  but  I  have  not 
changed  my  coat  or  my  shoes. — ^How  many  times  a  day  dost  thoa 
change  thy  clothes  ? — ^1  change  them  to  dine  and  to  go  to  the  theatre. 

165. 
Why  do  you  mix  among  these  men  1 — ^I  mix  among  them  in  order 
to  know  what  they  say  of  me. — What  will  become  of  you  if  yon  al- 
ways mix  among  the  soldiers  ? — ^I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of 
me,  but  I  assure  you  that  they  will  do  me  no  harm,  for  they  do  not 
hurt  anybody. — Have  you  recognised  your  father  1 — It  was  so  long 
since  I  saw  him,  that  1  did  not  recognise  )iim. — Has  he  recog^nised 
you  1 — He  recognised  me  instantly. — How  long  Yiave  yoa  'tiacf  this 
coat  1 — ^It  is  a.  long  time  since  I  have  had  it. — How  long  has  your 
brother  had  that  gun  ! — He  has  had  it  a  great  while. — Do  you  stiD 
(taujaurs)  speak  French  1 — It  is  so  long  since  I  spoke  it,  that  I  have 
nearly  forgotten  it  all. — How  long  is  it  since  your  cousin  has  beeo 
learning  French  ? — ^It  is  only  three  months  since. — Does  he  know  as 
much  as  you  1 — He  knows  more  than  I,  for  he  has  been  learning  it 
longer. — Do  you  know  why  that  man  does  not  eat  ? — ^I  believe  he 
is  not  hungry,  for  he  has  more  bread  than  he  can  eat. — Have  yon 
given  your  son  any  money  ? — ^I  have  given  him  more  than  he  will 
spend. — Will  you  give  me  a  glass  of  cider  ? — You  need  not  drink 
cider,  for  there  is  more  wine  than  is  necessary. — Am  I  to  sell  *my 
gon  in  order  to  buy  a  new  hat  1 — ^You  need  not  sell  it,  for  yon  have 
more  money  than  you  want. — Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  shoe- 
maker ? — I  do  not  wish  to  speak  to  him,  for  we  have  more  shoes  than 
we  want. — ^Why  do  the  French  rejoice  1 — They  rejoice  because  they 
flatter  themselves  they  have  many  good  friends. — ^Are  they  not  right 
in  rejoicing,  {de  se  rejouir  f) — ^They  are  wrong,  for  they  have  fewer 
friends  than  they  imagine. 

166. 
Are  you  ready  to  depart  with  me  t — I  am  so. — ^Does  your  nncle 
depart  with  us  1 — He  departs  with  us  if  he  pleases,  {s*il  le  »«#/.)— 
Will  you  tell  him  to  be  ready  to  start  to-morrow  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
eyening  1 — I  will  tell  him  so. — Is  this  young  man  ready  to  go  out  t 
— Not  yet,  but  he  will  soon  be  ready. — ^Why  have  they  hanged  that 
man  t — ^They  have  hanged  him  because  he  has  killed  somebody.-^ 
Haye  they  hanged  the  man  who  stole  (Lesson  XXXVIII.)  a  horso 
from  yoor  brother  1 — ^They  have  punished  him,  bat  they  haye  aot 
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banged  him ;  they  hang  only  highwaymen  in  our  country. — -What 
have  you  done  with  my  coat  1 — I  have  hanged  it  on  the  wall. — ^Will 
you  hang  my  hat  upon  the  tree  t — ^I  will  hang  it  thereon. — Have  yon 
not  seen  my  shoes  1 — ^I  found  them  under  your  bed,  and  have  hanged 
them  upon  the  nails. — Has  the  thief  who  stole  your  gun  been  hanged  ? 
— He  has  been  punished,  but  he  has  not  been  hanged. — ^Why  do  you 
expatiate  so  much  upon  that  subject  t — ^Because  it  is  necessary  to 
speak  upon  all  subjects. — ^If  it  is  necessary  to  {s'Ufaut)  listen  to 
you,  and  to  answer  you  whetl  you  expatiate  upon  that  subject,  I  will 
hang  my  hat  upon  the  nail,  (repeat  the  pronounce  before  each  rerb,) 
stretch  myself  along  the  floor,  listen  to  you,  and  answer  you  as  well 
as  I  can. — ^You  will  do  well. 
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To  he  toelL 
How  do  you  do  ? 
I  am  well. 


t  Se  porter  bien, 

t  Comment  vous  poitez-TOue  7 

t  Je  me  porte  bien. 


Obe,  A.  The  verbs  to  &«,  and  to  do,  are  both  expressed  in  FVench  by  the 
reflective  verb  se  porter,  when  they  are  used  in  English  to  inquire  after,  or 
to  speak  of  a  person's  health. 

How  is  your  father  7  I  Comment  se  porte  monsieur  votrs 

I      p6re7 

Obs.  B.    The  qualifications  of  tnonsieWf  Mr. ;  madame,  Mis. ;  made- 

moiaeUe,  Miss,  usually  precede  the  poesesBive  pronouns  in  French,  when  we 

speak  to  a  person  respecting  his  parents,  relations,  or  friends,  and  wish  to 

pay  them  some  respect. 


JEIe  is  ilL 
Your  brother. 
Your  cousin. 
Your  brothers. 


n  se  porte  maL 
t  Monsieur  votre  frfere. 
t  Monsiear  votre  cousin. 
t  MesBieuiB  vos  fibres. 


Obe.  C.    It  may  be  seen  that  the  plural  of  moneieur  is  meMMiirff,  num 
being  changed  into  met. 

Your  uncles.  I  t  Messieurs  yos  oncles. 


To  doubt  a  thing.  ) 

ToquMionanytking.  \  Douter  1,  de  quej,,^  chm. 

Do  you  doabt  that  7  I  Doutez-vous  de  cela? 

I  do  doubt  it.  I  J'en  doute. 

I  do  not  doubt  it.  \ 
I  make  no  question,  haye  no  doubt  >  Je  n'en  doute  pas; 

of  it  ) 
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Wliat  do  joa  doubt  T 
I  doobt  what  that  man 

ThedoobL 
Without  doobt,  no 


has  told  me. 


Do  qnoi  doatos-Toaot 
Jo  donte  do  oe  qae  eet 

diL 
Le  dooto. 
Sanodooto. 


m'a 


To  agree  to  a  iUng* 


00  yon  a|;ree  to  that! 

1  do  agree  to  it. 


Convemir  *  2,  de  fwelfme  cJbae,  (con- 
jugated like  ita  primitire  vemr  *.) 
Coovenes^Tons  de  celaT 
J^en  ooDTienflL 


How  much  have  you  paid  for  that 

hat? 
I  have  paid  three  crowns  for  it 


t  Combien  aTei-Tous  paj^  oe  cha* 

peanT 
t  Je  Tai  pay^  trois  4cwl 


cfaeval  cinq  cents 


Oho.  D,    When  one  of  the  prepositions, /or,  at,  is  used  in  £oglidi  to  ez« 
preoi  the  price  of  a  thing,  it  is  not  rendered  in  French.     (See  LesL  XL.) 

I  have  bought  this  hone  for  five  hnn- 
died  francs. 

The  price. 
Have  you  agreed  about  the  price>7 
We  hare  agreed  about  it 
About  what  have  you  agreed  ? 
About  the  price. 


t  J'ai  achettf  ce 

francs. 
Le  priz. 

£tes-vous  oonvenus  dn  prix  ? 
Nous  en  sommes  convenus. 
De  quoi  dtes-vous  oonyenus  7 
Du  prix. 


To  agree,  to  eompooe  a  difference. 
To  feel 

I  feel,  thou  feelest,  he  feels. 
To  conoenL 


I  consent  to  go  thither 
Howeyei 


STaecorder  1. 

Sentir*  2  ;  prea  part  oentani  ;  post 
part  oenti. 

Je  sens,  tu  sens,  il  sent 

Coruentir  *  2,  (is  cooj.  like  its  primi- 
tiye  oentir  * :  takes  a  or  <ie  before 
the  infin.  and  d  before  the  noun.) 

Je  consens  it  (d*y)  aller. 

Cependant 


to  wear  gar- 


To  wear,  (meaning 

mento.) 

What  garments  does  he  wear  ? 
He  wean  beautiful  garments. 
The  garment 

Against  my  custouL 
As  customary. 
My  partner. 


Porter  h 

Quels  T^tements  porte*t-il  f 
n  poKe  de  beaux  T^tementi. 
Le  ydtement 


Centre  mon  ordinaire. 
Comma  k  I'oidinaire. 
Mod  I 
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To  eibtene  $omething. 

To  lake  notUe  of  oometking. 
Do  yoQ  take  notice  of  that  7 
I  do  take  notice  of  it 
Did  you  observe  that  ? 
Did  you  notice  what  he  did  T 

[  did  notice  it 


\  t  S'apercevoir  3,  de  quelqve  ehooe. 

Vou0  apercevez-vouB  de  cela  7 

Je  m'en  aper^oie. 

Voua  6tee-vou8  aper^u  de  cela  7 

Vous  6tes-T0U8  aperfu  de  ce  qn'il  a 

fait  7 
Je  m'ea  suia  apergo. 


To  expect,  (to  hope.) 

Do  yoo  expect  to  receive  a  note  from 

your  uncle  7 
I  expect  it 
He  expects  it 
We  expect  it 
Huve  we  expected  it  7 
We  have  expected  it 


t  S*attendre  4,  (takea  d  before  the  m- 
fiuitive.) 

Vous  attendez-voufl  d  reeevoir  un  bil- 
let de  votre  oncle  7 

Je  m*y  attends. 

II  s'y  attend. 

Nous  nous  y  attendons. 

Nous  y  Bommes-nous  attendos  7 

Nous  nous  y  sommes  attendua 


To  get,  (meaning  to  procure,) 
I  cannot  procure  any  money. 


t  Se  procurer  1. 


1  Je  ne  peux  pas  i 
i  Je  ne  puis  me  p 


I  me  procurer  d*aigent 
>  procurer  de  I'argent 
He  cannot  procure  any  thing  to  eat  |  I!  ne  peut  se  procurer  de  quoi  manger 


To  make  fun  of  some  one  or  some- 
thing. 
To  laugh  at  some  one  or  something. 
He  laughs  at  everybody. 
He  criticiees  everybody. 
Do  you  laugh  at  that  man  7 
I  do  not  laugh  at  him. 


Se  moquer  de  quelqu'un 
quelque  choeew 


00   de 


r 

?  II  se  moque  de  tout  le  monde. 

I  Vous  moquez-vous  de  cet  homme7 
I  Je  ne  m'en  moque  paa. 


To  etopj  to  etay, 
Huve  you  stayed  long  at  Berlin  7 

I  stayed  there  only  three  da3r8. 

To  eojoum,  to  $tay. 
Where  does  your  brother  stay  at 
present  7 

At  present,  actually. 
The  residence,  stay,  abode. 
FuJs  10  a  fine  place  to  live  in. 


STarrittr  1. 

Vous  6tes-vous  arrdt^  long-temps  4 

Berlin  7 
Je  ne  m*y  snis  arrdt^  que  trots  joura 
Sejoumer  1. 
Od  Monsieur  votre  frftre  s^joume-t-S 

actuellement  7 
ActueP.ement 
Le  s^jour. 
t  C'est  un  beau  s^jour  qua  Fuia 
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Ob$. 


After  reading. 
After  catting  myselt 

See  O*  LecBon  XL. 


After  drecshi  J  yourscMl 
After  dvf^>  iig  hbnself. 
After  Baaving  ourselves. 
After  warming  themssclTes. 
I  returned  the  book  after  reading  it 
1  threw  the  knife  away  after  cutting 

myself. 
You  went  to  the  concert  after  dreaa- 

ing  younelf. 
He  went  to  tlie  theatre  after  dresdug 

himself. 
We  breakfasted  after  shaving  our- 

aelTes. 
They  went  out  after  warming  them- 
8elyc& 


The  Bick  peiaon,  (tbe  patient) 
Tolerably  well 
It  ii  rather  late. 
It  is  rmthar  far. 


t  Apr^  avoir  la. 

t  Aprte  m*6tre  coupd. 

t  Apr^s  vous  dtre  habilM. 

t  Aprfes  B*£tre  habill^. 

t  Aprte  nous  ftlre  ras^ 

t  Aprte  s'dtre  chaofFtSs. 

t  J'lii  rendu  le  livre  aprte  Tavoir  la. 

t  J*ai  jetd  le  couteau  aprte  m'etiv 

coup4. 
i  Vous  etes   all<5    an  conceit  apite 

vous  etre  habill^ 
t  U  est  alI6  au  th^&tre  aprte  s'^tre 

habill^. 
t  Nous  avons  d^jeun^  aprea  nous  6tro 

raa^ 
t  lis  aont  antia  aprta  B*fttre  chanfflSiL 


Le  malade. 

Asaez  bien,  paaablement 

II  eat  bien  tanL 

C'eat  bien  loin. 


EXERCISES. 

167. 

How  is  your  father,  .(Monsieur  voire  ph'e  7) — He  is  (only)  so-so. 
(Lesson  XXXV.) — How  is  your  patient  ? — He  is  a  little  better  to- 
day than  yesterday. — ^Is  it  long  since  you  saw  your  brothers,  {Mes- 
sieurs vosfrkres  .') — I  saw  them  two  days  ago. — How  art  thou  ? — I 
am  tdlerably  well. — How  long  has  your  cousin  been  learning  French  ? 
— He  has  been  learning  it  only  three  months. — Does  he  already  speak 
it  ? — He  already  speaks,  reads,  and  writes  it  belter  than  your  brother 
who  has  been  learning  it  these  two  years. — Is  it  long  since  you  heard 
of*  my  uncle ! — ^It  is  hardly  a  fortnight  {quinze  jours)  since  I  heard 
of  him. — ^Where  is  he  staying  now  1 — He  is  staying  at  Berlin,  but 
my  father  is  in  London. — Did  you  stay  long  at  Vienna  l-^I  stayed 
there  a  fortnight. — How  long  did  your  cousin  stay  at  Paris  ? — He 
stayed  there  only  a  month. — ^Do  you  like  to  speak  to  my  uncle  1 — I 
like  much  to  speak  to  him,  but  I  do  not  like  him  to  (fuil  se  mogue) 
laugh  at  me. — ^Why  does  he  laugh  at  you  1 — He  laughs  at  me  be- 
0MS6  I  tpeftk  btdly. — W^hy  has  your  brother  no  friends  t — ^He  has 
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none  because  he  criticises  everybody. — ^Why  are  yon  laughing  at 
that  man  1 — I  do  not  intend  {je  rCai  pas  dessein)  to  laugh  at  him.— - 
I  beg  (prier)  you  not  to  do  it,  for  you  will  break  his  heart  if  you 
laugh  at  him. — Do  you  doubt  what  I  am  telling  you  ? — I  do  not  doubt 
it. — Do  you  doubt  what  that  man  has  told  you  ? — I  doubt  it,  for  he 
has  oflen  told  stories,  {mentir  *,  Lesson  XLIV.) — Have  you  at  last 
bought  the  horse  which  you  wished  to  buy  last  month  1 — I  have  not 
bought  it,  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  money. 

168. 
Has  your  uncle  at  last  bought  the  garden  t — He  has  npt  bought  it, 
for  he  could  not  agree  about  the  price. — Have  you  at  last  agreed 
about  the  price  of  that  picture  t — ^We  have  agreed  about  it. — How 
much  have  you  paid  for  it  t — I  have  paid  fifteen  hundred  francs  for 
it. — ^What  bast  thou  bought  to-day  1 — I  have  bought  two  fine  horses, 
three  beautiful  pictures,  and  a  fine  gun. — For  how  much  hast  thou 
bought  the  pictures! — ^I  have  bought  them  for  seven  hundred  francs. 
^Do  you  find  them  dear  1 — I  do  not  find  them  dear. — Have  you 
agreed  with  your  partner  1 — ^I  have  agreed  with  hin^--Doe|.  he^con- 
sent  to  pay  you  the  price  of  the  ship1-»-He  consents  to  pay  it  nie.— 
Do  you  consent  to  go  to  prance  1 — r  ?;onseht  to  ^o  thith&r. — Have^ 
you  seen  your  old  friend  again  \  (revoir  *,  conjug.  like  voir  *,  Lessons 
XXIV.  and  XXXIH.) — ^I  have  seen  him  again. — Did  you  recog- 
nise him  1 — I  could  hardly  {je  ne  Vai  presque  plus)  recognise  him, 
for,  contrary  to  his  custom,  he  wears  a  large  hat. — How  is  he  ? — He 
is  very  well. — What  garments  does  he  wear  1 — He  wears  beautiful 
new  garments. — Have  you  taken  notice  of  what  your  boy  has  done  ? 
— I  have  taken  potice  of  it. — Have  you  (Pen)  punished  him  for  it  1 — 
I  have  punish edjy^im  for  it. — Has  your  father^kl ready  written  to  yeul 
— Not^etTbut  I  expect  {je  nC attends)  to  receive  a  note  from  him 
to-day. — Of  what  do  you  complain  1 — I  complain  of  not  being  able  to 
.procure  some  money. — Why  do  these  poor  men  complain? — They 
complain  because  they  cannot  procure  any  thing  to  eat. — How  are 
your  parents  1 — ^They  are  as  usual,  (camme  d  Vordinaire,)  very  well. 
— Is  your  uncle  well  1 — He  is  better  than  he  usually  is. j-^Have  you  ^ 
already  heard  of  vo^r  friend  who  is  in  Germany? — I  tave  afieafly 
%Jilfen'tomm  several'  times ;  however,  he  has  not  answered  me  yet. 

169. 
What  have  you  done  with  the  books  which  the  English  captain  has 
lent  you  1 — I  have  returned  them  to  him  after  reading  them. — ^Why 
have  you  thrown  away  your  knife  ^ — I  have  thrown  it  away  after 
cutting  myself. — ^When  did  I  go  to  the  concert  ? — You  went  thither 
after  dressing  yourself. — When  did  your  brother  go  to  the  ball  ? — ^He 
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went  thither  after  dressing  himself. — ^When  did  you  breakfast  1 — ^We 
breakfasted  after  shaving  ourselves. — ^When  did  our  neighbors  go 
out  1 — They  went  out  after  warming  themselves. — Why  have  you 
punished  your  boy  ! — I  have  punished  him  because  he  has  broken  my 
finest  glass.  I  gave  him  some  wine,  and  instead  of  drinking  it,  he  spilt 
it  on  the  new  carpet,  and  {et  U)  broke  the  glass. — ^What  did  you  do  this 
morning  1 — I  shaved  after  rising,  and  went  out  after  breakfasting. — 
What  did  your  father  do  last  night,  {hier  soir  f) — ^He  supped  after 
going  to  the  play,  and  went  to  bed  after  supping. — Did  he  rise  early ! 
— ^He  rose  at  sunrise.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXIY.) 


FIFTY-FIFTH  LESSOR.— Cinquante-cinquUme  Lepon. 
FEMININE  SUBSTANTIVES  AND  ADJECTIVEa 

DECLENSION  OF  THE   DEFINITE   AKTICLB   FEIflNINB. 


The 


Norn.  Geiu 

i  Singular La,  de  la, 

Plural Les,  des. 


Dat. 
a  la, 
aux, 


Aec 
la. 
les. 


Obs.  A.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  plural  of  the  definite  article  is  alike 
for  both  genders.  (See  Lesson  IX.) 

When  the  definite  article  stands  before  a  vowel  or  an  A  mute,  in  the  sin- 
gular it  is  also  alike  for  both  genders,  viz.  Nom.  V,  the ;  Gren.  de  T,  of  the ; 
Dat  d  r,  to  the  ;  Ace.  l\  the.  (See  Lesson  IV.) 


The  woman — women. 

The  mother. 

The  daughter  or  the  girl. 

The  sister. 

The  candle. 

The  bottle. 

The  key. 

The  shirt  or  shift. 


She— they. 


Singular. 
La  femme, 
La  m^re. 
La  fille, 
Lasceur, 
La  chandelle, 
La  bouteille, 
La  clef, 
La  chemise, 


Plural 
les  femmes. 
les  m^res. 
lesfilles. 
lessoeum 
les  chandelles. 
les  bouteillesw 
les  clefs, 
les  chemises. 


Has  she  7 
She  has. 
She  has  not 


EUe— elles.     (See  Table  of  the  Per- 

Bonal  Pronouns,  Less.  XX.) 
A-t-eUe? 
Ellea. 
EUe  n'a  pas. 
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HaTdthey?  (ftminine.) 
They  have.         ** 
They  have  not   ** 


My,  (feminine  flingnlar.) 

Thy.  « 

Hm,  her.         *< 

My,  ddural  for  both  genden.) 


Ont^IIes? 
Elles  ont 
EUee  n'ont  pas. 


Norn, 

Ma, 

Ta, 

Sa. 

Mea, 


de  ma, 
de  ta, 
desa, 
de  mee. 


Ace 


DaL 

k  ma,  ma 

4ta,  ta. 

it  Ba,  aa. 

k  mee,  me 


Obs.  B.  In  the  plural  the  poneanve  pronouns  are  always  alike  for  both 
gendeiB.    (See  LeoBon  IX.) 

Le  p6re  et  fon  file  on  «a  fille. 
La  m6re  et  aon  fib  on  «a  fiDe. 
L'enfant  et  mm  fr^re  on  m  bobut. 


The  father  and  hU  son  or  hiB  daugh- 
ter. 

The  mother  and  her  eon  or  her 
daughter. 

The  child  and  iU  brother  or  iU 
sister. 

Ohs.  C.  The  following  most  important  rule  must  be  attended  ta 

RuLK. — ^The  English  possessive  adjectives  or  pronouns  are  in  the  gender 
of  the  poesesBor ;  in  French  they  must  be  in  the  gender  of  the  thing  pos- 
sessed. My,  thy,  his,  her,  its,  must  be  expressed  by  tnon,  ton,  son,  when 
the  thing  possesBed  is  masculine,  and  by  ma,  ta,  aa,  when  it  is  feminine, 
without  regard  to  the  gender  of  the  possesBor,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  above 
examples. 


My  pen. 
Thy  fork. 
His  or  her  nut. 
Our  hand, 
Your  mouth. 
Their  door, 


my  pens, 
thy  forks, 
his  or  her  nuts, 
our  hands, 
your  mouths, 
their  doorsi 


Singular. 
Ma  plume, 
Ta  fourchette, 
Sa  noix, 
Notre  main, 
Votre  bouche, 
Leur  porte. 


Plural 
mes  plumes, 
tes  fourchettes. 
BOB  noix. 
nos  mains, 
vos  bouches. 
leuTB  portes. 


Ohe.  D.  The  personal  pronoun  leur  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  poe- 
seesive  leur.  The  former  never  takes  an  s,  while  the  latter  does,  when 
the  person  or  thing  posBessed  is  in  the  plural.  Ex.  Je  leur  pazle,  I  speak 
to  them ;  je  vois  leure  frferes  et  leure  soeuis,  I  see  their  brothen  and  their 
sisten. 


The  pretty  woman. 
The  pretty  women. 


La  jolie  femme. 
Les  jolies  femmes. 


RuuE. — ^AU  adjectives,  without  exception,  end  in  e  mute  in  the  f<i 
lingDlar,  and  in  es  in  the  feminine  plural 
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7*h6  small  candle, 
The  large  bottle, 
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the  small  !  La  petite  chandcr<9, 

candles.  | 
the  large  i  La  grande  bouteille« 

bottles. 


leBpetites 
chandellesL 
les  grandee 
bouteillea. 


Which  woman?         which  women? 
Which  daughter  ?       which    daugh> 
teis? 


Quelle  fenune? 
Quelle  fiUe? 


qneUesfemmeB^ 

quellee  filles? 


This  or  that  woman. 
These  or  those  women. 


I  Cette  femme 
Ces  femmes. 


This  young  lady, 
That  young  lady, 


these  young 

ladies, 
those  young 

ladies. 


Cette  demoiseUe-ci, 
Cette  demoiselle-Id, 


ces  demoi- 
selles-CL 

ces  demoi- 
selles-liL 


The  hand,        the  hands. 
The  right  hand. 
The  left  hand. 
I  have  a  sore  hand. 


La  main,        les  mains. 
La  main  droite. 
La  main  gauche. 
J'tti  mal  &  la  main. 


Ob9.  E,  Avoir  mal  is  used  with  the  dative  in  French  to  express  that  i 
part  of  the  body  is  affected  with  illness  or  pain.  (Lesson  XXV.) 


The  tooth,        the  teeth. 
Have  you  the  toothache  7 
I  have  the  headache. 
[  feel  a  pain  in  my  side. 
His  feet  are  sore. 

The  face. 

The  mouth. 

The  cheek. 
The  tongue,  the  language. 

The  door. 

The  window. 

The  street 

The  town. 

The  linen. 

The  old  woman. 


La  dent,        les  dents. 

Avez-vous  mal  auz  dents  ? 

J*ai  mul  h,  la  t6te. 

J'ai  mal  an  c6t^. 

II  a  mal  aux  pieds. 

La  figure. 

La  bouche. 

La  joue. 

La  langue* 

La  porte. 

La  fendtre. 

Larue. 

La  ville. 

La  toile. 

La  vieille  femme. 


From  what  precedes,  this  principle  may  be  deduced : — ^The  charaetowlie 
endhig  of  French  feminine  nouns  and  adjectives  is  the  letter  s.    There  «% 
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however,  somo  adjectivea  which  abo  have  thki  endinir  in  the  maaculiney  and 
then  they  are  of  both  genders,  as : 


An  amiable  man. 
An  amiable  woman. 

The  room. 
The  front  room. 

The  back  room. 

The  iqiper  room. 


Un  homme  aimable. 
Une  fenmie  aimable. 


La  chambre. 

La  chambro  da  deyant  or  tar  le  de- 

vant 
La  chambro  da  derri^re  or  rar  le  der- 

ri^re. 
La  chambro  da  hant 


PARTITIVE   ARTICLE    FEMININE. 

Norn.  )  Gen.  de. 

Ace,    S        *■    Dfl«.fcdela. 


Ob9.  F.  For  the  plural  of  this  article,  and  when  it  Btands  before  an  adjec- 
tive, see  Lesson  XL 


Some  light 
Some  silk. 
Some  good  soup. 


De  la  lurai^ro. 

De  la  sole. 

De  bonne  soape. 


Obs.  O.  Most  adjectives  ending  in  el,  eil,  ten,  on,  and  et,  double  their  final 
consonant  before  the  e  mute  of  the  feminine.     Examples : 


A  cruel  certitude. 
Such  a  promise. 
An  old  acquaintance. 
A  good  truth. 
A  dumb  woman. 


Une  cruelle  certitude. 
Une  pareille  promeeee. 
Une  ancienne  counaissance. 
Une  bonne  veritd. 
'  Une  femme  muette. 


Oh*.  H.  In  the  masculine,  the  above  adjectives  would  be  cruel,  pareilt 
ancien,  bon^  mueU 


INDEFINITE   ARTICLE    FEMININE. 

Nom.\ 
Ace.  \ 


I  Gen.  d*mie. 

;""*•    Dai.  tune. 


A  virtuous  woman. 


Une  femme  vertueuse. 


Obs.  J.  Adjectives  ending  in  the  masculine  in  x  become  feminine  by  chang- 
ing *  into  8c  ;  as,  masc.  vertueux  ;  fern,  vertueuse j  virtuous. 
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A  happy  yoiin^  lady.  '    I  Une  demoiMlle  heureoae.' 

An  active  youug  woman.         |  Une  jeune  penouue*  active. 

Obs,  K.  Adjectives  ending  in  the  masculine  in  /,  become  feminine  b> 
changing  /  into  m,  as,  masc.  aciif;  feoL  active,  active. 

A  new  gown.  I  Une  robe  neuve.* 

An  ingenious  proposal  |  Une  proposition  naive.* 


Have  you  my  pen  ? 
No,  Madam,  I  have  it  not 
Which  bottle  have  you  broken  7 
Which  door  have  you  opened? 


Avez-vous  ma  plume? 
Non,  Madame,  je  ne  I'ai  paa. 
Quelle  bouteille  avez-vous  caa^T 
Quelle  porte  avez-vous  ouverte? 


0*  The  past  participle  agrees  with  its  noun  in  gender  as  well  as  in 
number. 


Which  windows  have  you  opened  ? 
Which  bottles  has  the  woman  broken  ? 

Which  young  lady  have  you  con- 
ducted to  the  ball  ? 
Which  water  have  you  drunk? 
Which  letters  have  you  written  ? 

The«e. 

Those. 
Have  you  thb  or  that  pen  7 

I  have  neither  this  nor  that 
It  or  her — them. 
Do  you  see  that  woman  7 
I  see  her. 

Have  you  seen  my  sisten  ? 
No,  my  lady,  I  have  not  seen  them. 


Quelles  fendtres  avez-vous  onvertes? 
Quelles  bouteilles  la  femme  a-t-elle 

caaa^ee? 
Quelle  demoiselle  avez-vons  condoite 

au  bal? 
Quelle  eau  avez-vous  bne? 
Quelles  lettres  avez-vous  Sorites  7 
Celles-ci. 
Celles-lJi. 
Avez-vous  cette  plume-ci  on  coDe- 

Je  n'ai  ni  celle-ci  ni  cella-U. 
La — Um. 

Voyez-vous  cette  femme  7 
Je  la  vois. 

Avez-vous  vu  mes  soeun  7 
Non,  Mademoiselle,  je  ne  lea  ni  pas 
vues. 


To  her,  to  him — to  them. 
Do  you  speak  to  my  sbters  7 
I  speak  to  them. 
Some  coarse  liuen. 
Some  good  water. 
A  napkin,  a  towel. 


Liii— leur.    (See  Obs.  i>,  page  231.) 

Parlez-vous  k  mes  sceurs  7 

Je  leur  parte. 

De  grosse  toile. 

De  bonne  eau. 

Une  serviette. 


'  From  the  masculine  heureux. 

*  Permmne,  as  a  pronoun,  is  masculine  ;  as  a  substantive,'  it  is  femininei. 
'  From  the  masculine  neuf. 

*  From  the  masculine  naif. 
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Obt.  L.    AdjectivM  fonn  their  feminine  in  yarioui  ways,  viz. : 

I.  The  following  double  the  last  cooBonant : 

MiueuUne  Feminint, 

Low.                                       Bas,  bane. 

Thick.                                     £pai8,  ^paine. 

EzpreoB.                                  Ezprte,  ezpreoBe. 

Genteel,  gentle,  pretty.          Grentil,  gentille. 

Fat                                        Graa,  graaee. 

Big.                                         Grot,  groeso. 

Weary.                                   Las,  lasBe. 

No,  none.                                Nul,  nalle. 

Initiated.                                 Prof^,  profeve. 

Silly.                                       Sot,  Botte. 

d.  The  following  double  the  letter  I : 
r  before  a  conao-  I 


H''°*"™-^befo»*li  vowel 


Bean, 


*  I  before  a  vowel  ^ 
L     or  A  mute,     J  ^*' 


New. 


Old. 


{before  a  conso-  )  „ 
nant,  J  Nouvean, 

Wore  a  rowel  ij,^^^^, 
or  h  mute,     ) 

{before  a  conso- 
nant, 
before  a  vowel  )  ,,,  ., 
or  A  mute,     T""'' 


In 


Vieux, 


Foolish. 


Soft. 


J  Fou,  ) 

i  Foi.»  i 

5  Mou.  ) 

}  Mol,«  i 


belle, 
nonvelie. 

vieille. 

folle. 
molle. 


3.  Several,  which  in  the  masculine  terminate  in  eur,  change  this  termi- 
nation in  the  feminine,  (a)  some  into  euse,  (Jb)  others  into  rice,  and  (c)  oth- 
ers again  into  erease,    Ex. 


*  Fol  m  used  instead  of  fou  before  nouns  beginning  with  a  vowel.  Fol 
always  precedes,  and  fou  always  follows  its  substantive.  Ex.  Un  marehe 
fou,  a  foolish  bargain  ;  un  fol  eapoir,  a  foolish  hope.  Substantively,  fou 
means  a  madman,  &nd  folle  a  mad  woman. 

•  Formerly,  mol  was  more  in  use  than  mou.  The  Academy  writes: 
'*  Vn  homme  mou  et  effemini"  a  weak  and  effeminate  man.  We  read, 
however,  in  Buffon,  "  Le»  Chinoia  aont  de»  peuplet  mols"  the  Chinese  are 
an  eflfominate  people. 


J 


Mammline, 

Femimne. 

(a)  Deceitful,          {eur — m«e.) 

Trompeur, 

ttompeuse. 

Lying,                   " 

« 

Menteur, 

menteuse. 

Talkative,             " 

« 

Parleur, 

parleuse. 

(6)  Executing,         (ear— Wee.) 

Exdcuteur, 

ex^cutrica. 

Persecuting,          " 

i< 

Feri^cuteiir, 

pers^lcutrice. 

(c)   Enchanting,     (eur — ere«M.) 

Enchanteur, 

enchantereaae 

Sinning,                " 

« 

Ptfcheur, 

Avenging,            «* 

«< 

Vengeur, 

4  The  following  form  their  feminme  quite  irregularly : 

Absolved. 

Absous, 

absoute. 

Benign. 

B^nin, 

b^nigne. 

White. 

Blanc, 

blanche. 

Declining. 

Caduc, 

caduqueu 

Sweet 

Douz, 

douce. 

Falee. 

Faux, 

fausse. 

Favorite. 

Favori, 

favorite. 

Fresh. 

Frais, 

fraiche. 

Free. 

Franc, 

franche. 

Greek. 

Grec, 

grecque. 

Long. 

Long, 

longue. 

Wicked 

Malin, 

xnaligne. 

Public. 

Public, 

publique. 

Red. 

Roux, 

rousse. 

Dry. 

Sec, 

s^che. 

Third. 

Tiers, 

tierce. 

Turkish. 

Turc, 

Turque. 

Traitorous. 

Traitre, 

traitresse. 

Ohs.  ifef.  The  plural  of  adjectives  is  formed  like  that  of  the  substantives, 
(Lesson  IX.)  Of  the  following  twenty-eight  adjectives,  the  first  eighteen 
have  no  plural  for  the  masculine  ;  the  last  ten  may  form  it  by  adding  an  b, 
but  it  is  better  to  avoid  using  them  in  the  plural  for  the  masculine  gender : 


Austral, 

southern. 

Medical, 

medical. 

Bdn^ficial, 
Boreal, 

beneficiary, 
northern. 

Mental, 
Natal, 

mentaL 
naUl. 

Brumal, 

Canonial, 

Diametral, 

brOmal. 

canonical. 

diametrical. 

Patronal, 

^timental, 

Tocal, 

patronal. 

sentimental. 

vocal. 

Experimental, 
Labial, 

experimental. 

labial. 

lingual. 

lustral. 

early. 

Zodiacal, 

zodiacal. 

III 

Amical, 
Fatal, 

friendly, 
fatal. 
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FHia], 
Final, 
Frugal, 
Glacial, 


filial 

finul- 

fragal. 
frozen. 


Jovial, 
NaVal, 
Paacal, 
Virginal, 


jovial 
navaL 
paacaL 
virginal. 


De  bellea  chemiaea  de  toOe. 

Some  fine  silk  stockingB. 

De  beaux  baa  de  eoie. 

The  Chrirtian. 

Le  Chretien,   Fern,  la  Chr^tienne, 

(Obe.  G.) 

The  Jew. 

LeJuif,                "    laJuive,  (Oba. 

K.) 

The  negro. 

Le  n^gre,             '*     la  n^grene. 

A  companion. 

Un  compagnon,   *<     une  compagne. 

A  friend. 

Un  ami,                "     une  amie,  (see 

Remark,  p.  332.) 

To  eeUhrate,  to  featt 

1 

Celebrer  1 ;  fiter  1. 

EXERCISES. 

170. 
How  are  your  brothers  ? — They  have  been  very  well  for  these  few 
days. — ^Where  do  they  reside  1 — ^They  reside  in  Paris. — ^Which  day 
of  the  week  do  the  Turks  celebrate  1 — ^They  celebrate  Friday,  {le 
vendredi ;)  but  the  Christians  celebrate  Sunday,  the  Jews  Saturday, 
and  the  negroes  their  birthday,  {le  jour  de  leur  naissance.) — Among 
you  country  people  {parmi  vous  autres  gens  de  campagne)  there  are 
many  fools,  are  there  not,  {rCest-ce  pas  f)  asked  {demanda)  a  philos- 
opher lately  (fautre  jour)  of  a  peasant,  (with  dative.)  The  latter 
answered,  (repondit :)  "  Sir,  they  are  to  be  found  (on  en  trouve)  in 
all  stations,  {Vetat.'*')  "  Fools  sometimes  tell  the  truth,  {la  veriU,"') 
said  {dil)  the  philosopher. — Has  your  sister  my  gold  ribbon  1 — She 
has  it  not. — ^What  has  she  1 — She  has  nothing. — Has  your  mother 
any  thing  1 — She  has  a  fine  gold  fork. — ^Who  has  my  large  bottle  1 
— ^Your  sister  has  it. — Do  you  sometimes  see  my  mother  1 — ^I  see 
her  oflen. — ^When  did  you  see  your  sister  ? — ^I  saw  her  a  fortnight 
ago. — ^Who  has  my  fine  nuts  1 — ^Your  good  sister  has  them. — Has 
she  also  my  silver  forks  ? — She  has  them  not. — ^Who  has  them  1— 
Your  mother  has  them. — What  fork  have  you  1 — ^I  have  my  iron 
brk. — Have  your  sisters  had  my  pens  1 — ^They  have  not  had  them, 
aut  I  believe  that  their  children  have  had  them. — ^Why  does  your 
brother  complain  ? — He  complains  because  his  right  hand  aches.— 
Why  do  yoQ  oomplain  1 — ^I  complain  because  my  left  hand  aches. 
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171. 

Is  your  sister  as  old  as  my  mother  1 — She  is  not  so  old,  but  she  is 
taller. — Has  your  brother  purchased  any  thing  t — He  has  purchased 
something,  (t/  en  a  fait,) — ^What  has  he  bought  t — He  has  bought 
fine  linen  and  good  pens. — Has  he  not  bought  some  silk  stockings  ! 
— He  has  bought  some. — Is  your  sister  writing  1 — No,  Madam,  she 
is  not  writing. — ^Why  does  she  not  write  1 — Because  she  has  a  sore 
hand. — Why  does  not  the  daughter  of  your  neighbor  go  out  ? — She 
does  not  go  out  because  she  has  sore  feet. — ^Why  does  my  sister  not 
speak  ? — Because  she  has  a  sore  mouth. — Hast  thou  not  seen  my 
silver  pen  1 — I  have  not  seen  it. — ^Hast  thou  a  front  room  1 — I  have 
^  one  behind,  but  my  brother  has  one  in  the  front. — Is  it  (est-ce)  an 
upper  room "? — It  is  one,  {c^en  est  une.) — Does  the  wife  {la  femme) 
of  our  shoemaker  go  out  already  ? — No,  my  lady,  she  does  not  go 
out  yet,  for  she  is  still  very  ill. — Which  bottle  has  your  little  sister 
broken  ? — She  broke  the  one  (celle)  which  my  mother  bought  yester- 
••day. — Have  you  eaten  of  my  soup  or  of  my  mother^s  ? — I'  have  eaten 
neither  of  yours  (de  la  voire)  nor  your  mother^s,  but  of  that  of  my 
good  sister. — Have  you  seen  the  woman  who  was  with  me  this 
morning  1 — I  have  not  seen  her. — ^Has  your  mother  hurt  herself? — 
She  has  not  hurt  herself. 

173. 

Have  you  a  sore  nose  ? — I  have  not  a  sore  nose,  but  I  have  the 
toothache. — Have  you  cut  your  finger  1 — No,  my  lady,  I  have  cut 
my  hand. — ^Will  you  give  me  a  pen  t — ^I  will  give  you  one. — ^Will 
you  have  this  or  that  1 — I  will  have  neither. — Which  (jtaquelle)  one 
do  you  wish  to  have  1 — I  wish  to  have  that  which  your  sister  has. — 
Do  you  wish  to  have  my  mothcr^s  good  black  silk  \bonne  soie  noire) 
or  my  sister's  1 — I  wish  to  have  neither  your  mother's  nor  your  sis- 
ter's, but  that  which  you  have. — Can  you  write  with  this  pen  1 — ^I 
can  write  with  it. — Each  {chaque)  woman  thinks  herself  amiable, 
and  each  {chacune)  is  conceited,  (a  de  Vamour  propre.) — ^The  same 
as  (de  mime  qve)  men,  my  dear  friend.  Many  a  one  {tel)  thinks 
himself  {se  croit)  learned  who  is  not  so,  {ne  Vest  pas,)  and  many  men 
{bien  des  hommes)  surpass  (surpasser)  women  in  vanity,  {en  vanite.) 
— ^What  is  the  matter  with  you  1— rNothing  is  the  matter  with  me. — 
Why  does  your  sister  complain  ? — Because  she  has  a  pain  in  her 
cheek. — Has  your  brother  a  sore  hand  1 — No,  but  he  feels  a  pain  in 
his  side. — Do  you  open  the  window  1 — ^I  open  it,  because  it  is  too 
warm. — ^Which  windows  has  your  sister  opened  t — She  has  opened 
those  of  the  front  room. — Have  you  been  at  the  ball  of  my  old  ac- 
quaintance?— I  have  been  there. — ^Which  young  ladies  have  you 
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taken  to  the  balll — ^I  took  my  sister^s  friends  there. — ^Did  they 
dance  ! — ^They  danced  a  good  deal. — Did  they  amuse  themselves  ? — 
They  amused  themselves. — Did  they  remain  long  at  the  ball  t — ^They 
remained  there  two  hours. — ^Is  this  young  lady  a  Tnrk  t — No,  she  is 
a  Greek. — ^Does  she  speak  French  t — She  speaks  it. — Does  she  not 
speak  English  1 — She  speaks  it  also,  but  she  speaks  French  better. 
— Has  your  sister  a  companion  1 — She  has  one. — Does  she  like  her  ? 
— She  likes  her  very  much,  for  she  is  very  amiable 
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To  go  to  the  country. 
To  be  in  the  country. 
To  go  to  the  bank. 
To  be  at  the  bank. 

To  or  at  the  exchange. 

To  or  at  the  river. 

To  or  at  the  kitchen. 

To  or  at  the  cellar. 

To  or  at  church. 

To  or  at  school. 
To  or  at  the  French  school. 
To  or  at  the  dancing  school. 

The  play,  (the  comedy.) 
The  opera. 

To  go  a  hunting. 

To  be  a  hunting. 

To  go  a  fishing. 

To  be  a  fishing. 
To  hunt. 


The  whole  day,  all  the  day. 
The  whole  morning 
The  whole  evening. 


Aller  k  la  campagne. 

£tre  it  la  campagne. 

Aller  k  la  banque. 

£tre  a  la  banque. 

A  la  bourse. 

A  la  riviere. 

A  la  cuisine. 

A  la  cave. 

A  r^glise. 

A  r^cole. 

A  r^cole  de  fran^ais. 

A  r^cole  de  danse. 

La  commie. 

L'op^ra,  (a  masculine  noun.)' 

t  Aller  k  la  chasse. 

t  £tre  k  la  chasse. 

AUer  k  la  pdche. 

tJtre  k  la  pdche. 

Chaster  1. 


Toute  la  journ^e. 
Toute  la  matinee. 
Toute  la  soiree.* 


'  All  nouns  ending  in  a  are  of  the  masculine  gender,  except  tepia,  sepia ; 
and  talpa,  a  tumor,  which  are  feminine. 

*  The  words  day,  morning,  and  evening,  are  expressed  by  jour,  matin, 
and  9oir,  when  we  speak  of  a  part  of  them,  and  by  joumie,  matinie,  and 
mririe,  when  their  whole  duration  is  to  be  expressed.  Ex.  II  vient  me  voir 
taut  lt9  jours,  he  comes  to  see  me  every  day  ;  j^ai  resti  chez  moi  toute  la 
joumie,  I  stayed  at  home  all  the  4ay  long ;  je  me  promine  tous  Us  matins 
pendant  une  heure,  I  take  an  hour's  walk  every  morning ;  U  a  piu  toute  la 
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TlM  whole  night,  aU  the  night 

Toote  la  nuit 

The  whole  year. 

Toute  rann6e.» 

The  whole  week. 

Toute  la  semaine 

The  whole  society. 

Toute  la  soci^t^ 

i 

Tout  H  la  fois. 

All  at  once. 

1 

Tout  k  coup. 

Saddenly,  aU  of  a  euddeu. 

This  week. 

Cette  semaine. 

This  year. 

Cette  ann^e. 

Last  week. 

La  semaine  paas^ 

Next  week. 

La  semaine  prochauMb 

Every  woman. 

Toutes  les  femmea 

Every  time. 

Toutes  les  fois. 

Every  week. 

Toutes  les  semainesi 

Your  mother. 

Madame  votre  m^re.     (See  Obs.  A 

Lesson  UV.) 

Your  sister. 

Mademoiselle  votre  scnur. 

Your  sistem. 

Mesdemoiselles  vos  soenrs.  (See  Obs. 

a  Lesson  LIV.) 

A  person. 

Une  personue.    (See  Note  2,  Lees. 

LV.) 

The  ear-ache. 

t  Le  mal  d'oreUle. 

The  heart-ache. 

t  Le  mal  de  cceur. 

The  belly-ache. 

t  Le  mal  de  ventre. 

The  stomacii-ache. 

t  Le  mal  d'estomac 

She  has  the  stomach-ache. 

t  EUe  a  une  douleur  dans  Testomac. 

Hif.  sister  has  a  violent  head-acha 

t  Sa  sceur  a  un  violent  mal  de  tAte. 

I  have  the  stomach-ache. 

t  J'ai  des  maux  d'estomac. 

PRONOUNS  P06SE8SIVB 

A.B80LUTE — ^FEMININE. 

Singular. 

Singular. 

Mine,        thine,        his,  (hers,  its.) 

La  mienne,    la  tienne,      la  sienne. 

Ours,         youn,        theirs. 

La  n6tre,       la  vdtre,       la  leur. 

matinee,  it  has  been  raining  all  the  morning ;  firai  vout  voir  demain  au 
mnr,  I  shall  call  upon  you  to-morrow  evening ;  oft  pauerex-vout  la  mnrie  T 
where  shall  you  spend  the  evening  7 

*  Year  is  expreosed  by  an  when  we  wish  to  express  one  or  mora  nnitf 
of  a  twelvemonth,  and  by  annie  when  it  is  considered  as  a  twelvemonth  m 
Us  duration.  Ex.  II  y  a  tix  an»  que  monfrire  ne  m'a  6erit,  it  is  six  yean 
since  my  brother  wrote  to  me  ;  une  annie  heureuse  eet  eeUe  que  Von  pasm 
eane  ennui  et  §ana  it^firmiti,  a  happy  year  is  that  which  is  spent  without  te- 
I  or  infimutT. 
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Plural 
Mine,        thine,        his,  (hers,  its.) 
Ours,         yours,        theirs. 

Obs.  A.    It  will  be  remarked  that 
pronouns,  have  a  circumflex  accent  ( 

Have  you  my  pen  or  hers  T 

I  have  hen. 

What  do  you  wish  to  send   to  your 

aunt  ? 
I  wish  to  send  her  a  tart 
Will  you  send  her  some  fruit  also? 

I  will  send  her  some. 

Have  you  sent  the  books  to  my  sis- 

tere? 
I  have  sent  them  to  them. 


Plural 
Les  miennes,  les  tieunes,  les  siennes. 
Les  n6tres,      les  v6tres,    les  leurs. 

notre  and  votre,  as  absolute  possessiTo 
^ )  upon  0. 

Avez-vous  ma  plume  ou  la  sienne  ? 

J'ai  la  sienne. 

Que   voulez-voos    envoyer  a  votre 

taute? 
Je  veux  lui  envoyer  une  tourte. 
Voulez-vous  lui  envoyer   aasBi  des 

fruits? 
Je  veux  lui  en  envoyer. 
Avez-vous  envoys  les  livres  t  mes 

soeuiB? 
Je  les  leur  ai  envoyds. 


The  ache,  pam, 
The  tart, 
The  peach, 
The  strawberry, 
The  cherry, 
The  newspaper, 

the  gazetle, 
The  merchandise, 

(goods,) 


la  douleur. 
la  tourte. 
la  pdche. 
la  fraise. 
la  cerise. 

la  gazette. 

la  marchandise. 


Obs.  B,    The  following  substantives 
the  female  sex : — 


The  aunt,  la  tante. 

The  female  cousin,  la  cousine. 

The  niece,  la  nitee. 

The  maid-servant,  la  servante. 

The  female  relatiou,  la  parente. 

The  female  neighbor,  la  voisiue. 

The  female  cook,  la  cuisiui^re. 

The  brother-in-law,  le  beau-frere. 

The  sister-in-law,  la  belle-sceut 

have  a  distinct  form  for  individuals  v 


An  abbot. 
An  accuser. 
An  actor, 
An  ambaasador, 
An  apprentice, 
A  bacon, 
A  shepherd, 
A  benefactor, 
A  canon, 
A  singer, 
A  hunter, 

,  (in  poetry,) 

A  count, 
A  dancer, 


Masculine. 
un  abb^, 
un  accusateur, 
un  acteur, 
un  ambassadeur, 
un  apprenti, 
un  baron, 
un  berger, 
un  bienfaiteur, 
un  chanoine, 
un  chanteur, 
un  chasseur, 
un  chasseur, 
un  comte, 
un  danseur, 
SI 


Feminine, 
une  abbesse. 
une  accusatrice. 
une  actrice. 
nue  ambaiEtsadrice. 
une  apprentle. 
une  baroune. 
une  berg^re. 
uue  bieufaitrice. 
une  chanoinesse. 
une  chanteuse. 
une  chasseuse. 
une  chasserease. 
une  < 
une  < 
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MaaetdiiK, 

J'VmtfitfMi. 

A  god, 

un  dieu. 

une  d^esBe. 

A  duke, 

un  due. 

une  ducheese. 

An  elector* 

un  ^ecteur. 

une  6lectrice. 

An  empenuTy 

un  empereur 

r 

une  imp^ratriceu 

A  founder. 

un  fondateur 

» 

une  fondatrice. 

A  lad. 

un  joavenceau» 

une  jouTcneelle. 

Alkm, 

un  lion. 

une  lionne. 

A  heathen. 

un  paTen, 

une  palennOi 

Apeaooek, 

un  paon, 

uue  paonne. 

Apeamt, 

\  un  paysan. 

une  paysanne. 

A  prior, 

un  prieur, 
W  prince. 

une  prieiire. 

A  prince, 

sue  priacesse. 

A  protector, 

un  protecteur. 

une  protectrice. 

A  king. 

un  roi, 

uue  reine. 

Obs.  C,   The  three  ■abstantivea,  auUur,  author ;  peintre,  painter ;  poeUp 

uaed  for  both  aexM. 

Bheiaa 

poeteM. 

Elleest 

poMe. 

leahea 

painter? 

Est-elle 

peintre? 

She  k  an  author. 

EUe  est  auteur. 

To  hire,  to  let 

Louerl 

Have  you  alseady  hired  a  Boom  7 

Ayez-Yous  dSjk  lou^  une  chambraT 

To  admit  or  grant  a  thin^ 
To  oonfeas  a  things 
Do  yon  grant  that? 
I  do  grant  it 

Do  you  confesi  your  fault  7 
I  confeiB  it 
I  confeai  it  to  be  a  fault 

To  oonfesB,  to  ayow,  to  own, 

to  acknowledge. 
Tooonfesi. 


Convenir  *  de  quelque  chose. 

ConTeaez-veoB  de  ceta  7 
J'en  conyiens. 

Conyenez-yous  de  yotre  faute  7 
J'en  conyiens. 

Je  conyiens  que  c'est  une  fautak 
Ayouer  1. 

Confesserl. 


So  much. 
She  has  so  many  candlee  that  the 
cannot  bum  them  alL 
To  catch  a  cold. 
To  make  ack. 
If  you  eat  so  mncdi  it  will  make  you 
sick. 

Ob§,  D,    When  the  English  pronoun  it  relates  to  a  preceding  drcum- 
staiioe,il  is  translated  by  ee2a;  when  to  a  following  circumstanee  by  tL 


Tant 

EUe  a  tant  de  chandelles  qu'elle  n« 

pent  pas  les  brOler  teutes. 
t  S'enrhumer  1. 
t  Rendre  malade. 
Si  yous  manges  tant,  cela  yous  rea* 

dre  malade. 
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Dotm  H  mai  yoa  to  lend  your  gnu? 
It  does  not  enit  me  to  lend  it 

It  does  not  suit  me. 
Where  did  you  catch  a  cold  7 
I  canght  a  cold  in  going  from  the 
opera. 

To  ha¥e  a  cold. 

TheooUL 

The  cough. 
I  hare  a  cold. 
Ifoa  have  a  cough. 

Thebram. 

The  chest 


Voue  oonvient-fl  de  piAter  TOtreftMl  T 

//  ne  me  oonvient  pas  de  le  prMer. 

Cela  ne  me  convient  pas. 

t  Oil  vous  dtee-vouB  enrhum^? 

t  Je  me  suie  enrhum^  en  sortant  de 

Top^ra. 
t  fitie  enrhum^. 
Le  rhnme. 
Latoux. 

t  J*ai  un  rhume  de  cervean. 
t  Voufl  avez  un  rhume  de  poitrine. 
Le  cenreau. 
La  poitrine. 


EXERCISES. 
173. 

Where  is  your  cousin  1 — He  is  in  the  kitchen. — Has  your  cook 
(fern.)  already  made  the  soap  ? — She  has  made  it,  for  it  is  already 
upon  the  table. — ^Where  is  your  mother  t — She  is  at  church. — ^Is 
your  sister  gone  to  school  t— -iShe  is  gone  thither. — Does  your  mother 
often  go  to  church  t — She  goes  thither  every  morning  and  every 
evening. — ^At  what  oVlock  in  the  morning  does  she  go  to  church  ?— 
She  goes  thither  as  soon  as  she  gets  up. — At  what  o^clock  does  she 
get  up  ? — She  gets  up  at  sunrise. — Dost  thou  go  to  school  to-day  1 — 
I  do  go  thither. — ^What  dost  thou  learn  at  school  ? — I  learn  to  read, 
write,  and  speak  there. — ^Where  is  your  aunt  ? — She  is  gone  to  the 
play  with  my  little  sister. — ^Do  your  sisters  go  this  evening  to  the 
opera  t — No,  Madam,  they  go  to  the  dancing  school. — Do  they  not 
go  to  the  French  school  ? — They  go  thither  in  the  morning,  but  not 
(maw  nan)  in  the  evening. — ^Is  your  father  gone  a  hunting  ? — He  has 
not  been  able  to  go  a  hunting,  for  he  has  a  cold. — ^Do  you  like  to  go 
a  hunting ! — ^I  like  to  go  a  fishing  better  than  a  hunting. — Is  your 
father  still  in  the  country  ? — Yes,  Madam,  he  is  still  there. — ^What 
does  he  do  there  1 — He  goes  a  hunting  and  a  fishing. — Did  you  hunt 
in  the  eountry  t — I  hunted  the  whole  day. — How  long  did  you  stay 
with  my  mother  ? — ^I  stayed  with  her  the  whole  evening. — Is  it  long 
since  you  were  at  the  castle  1 — ^I  was  there  last  week. — Did  you  find 
many  people  there  1 — ^I  found  only  three  persons  there,  the  count, 
the  countess,  and  their  daughter. 

174. 

Are  these  girls  as  good  (sage)  as  their  brothers  1 — ^They  are  bet- 
ter than  they. — Can  your  sisters  speak  German  1 — ^They  cannot,  bat 
they  axe  leamiog  it^-^Have  yoa  brought  any  thing  to  your  mother  t 
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—I  brought  her  aome  good  fruit  and  a  fine  tart. — ^What  has  your 
niece  brought  you  1 — She  has  brought  us  good  cherries,  good  straw- 
berries, and  good  peaches. — Do  you  like  peaches  1 — I  like  them 
much. — How  many  peaches  has  your  neighbor  (fem.)  given  you  ?— 
She  has  given  me  more  than  twenty. — Have  you  eaten  many  cher- 
ries this  year  1 — I  have  eaten  many. — Did  you  give  any  to  your  lit- 
tle sister  t — I  gave  her  so  many  that  she  cannot  eat  them  all. — ^\Vhy 
have  you  not  given  any  to  your  good  neighbor,  (fem.  T) — ^I  wished  to 
give  her  some,  but  she  would  not  take  any,  because  she  does  not  like 
cherries. — ^Were  there  any  pears  (la  poire)  last  year  I — There  were 
not  many. — Has  your  cousin  (fem.)  any  strawberries  ? — She  has  so 
many  that  she  cannot  eat  them  all. 

175. 
Why  do  your  sisters  not  go  to  the  play  1 — They  cannot  go  thither 
because  they  have  a  cold,  and  that  makes  them  very  ill. — Where  did 
they  catch  a  cold  t — They  caught  a  cold  in  going  from  the  opera  last 
night. — Does  it  suit  your  sister  to  eat  some  peaches  1 — ^It  does  not 
suit  her  to  eat  any,  for  she  has  already  eaten  a  good  many,  and  if  she 
eats  so  much  it  will  make  her  ill. — Did  you  sleep  well  last  night  ?^ 
I  did  not  sleep  well,  for  my  children  made  too  mudh  noise  in  my 
room. — ^Where  were  you  last  night  ? — I  was  at  my  brother-in-law's. 
— Did  you  see  your  sister-in-law  1 — I  did  see  her. — How  is  she  1 — 
She  is  better  than  usual. — Did  you  play  ? — We  did  not  play,  but  we 
read  some  good  books ;  for  my  sister-in-law  likes  to  read  better  than 
to  play. — Have  you  read  the  gazette  to-day  ? — I  have  read  it. — ^Is 
there  any  thing  new  in  it  1 — I  have  not  read  any  thing  new  in  it.— 
Where  have  you  been  since  I  saw  you  1 — I  have  been  at  Vienna, 
Paris,  and  Berlin. — Did  you  speak  to  my  aunt  1 — I  did  speak  to  her. 
— ^What  does  she  say  I — She  says  that  she  wishes  to  see  you. — 
Whither  have  you  put  my  pen  1 — I  have  put  it  upon  the  bench. — ^Do 
you  intend  to  see  your  niece  to-day  1 — I  intend  to  see  her,  for  she 
has  promised  me  to  dine  with  us. — I  admire  (admirer)  that  family, 
(lafamille,)  for  the  father  is  the  king  and  the  mother  is  the  queen  of 
it.  The  children  and  the  servants  are  the  subjects  (le  sujet)  of  the 
state,  (Vetat.)  The  tutors  of  the  children  are  the  ministers,  (le  mt- 
nistre^)  who  share  (partager)  with  the  king  and  queen  the  care  (h 
soin)  of  the  government,  (le  gouvemement.)  The  good  education 
(V education,  fem.)  which  is  given  to  childreii  (See  Obs.  J.  Lesson 
XLIV .)  is  the  crown  (la  couronne)  of  monarchs,  (le  monarque.) 

176. 
Have  you  already  hired  a  room  1 — ^I  have  already  hired  one. — 
Where  have  you  hired  it  1—1  have  hired  it  in  William-street,  (dans  te 
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rue  or  rue  Guillaume<t)  number  one  hundred  and  fifty-two. — At  whose 
house  {chez  qui)  have  you  hired  it  ? — At  the  house  of  the  man  whose 
son  has  sold  you  a  horse. — For  {pour)  whom  lias  your  father  hired  a 
room? — He  has  hired  one  for  his  son,  who  has  just  arrived  from 
France. — Why  have  you  not  kept  your  promise,  (/a  pramesse  ?) — I 
do  not  remember  what  I  promised  you. — Did  you  not  promise  us  to 
take  ns  to  the  concert  last  Thursday  1 — ^I  confess  that  I  was  wrong 
in  promising  you  ;  the  concert,  however,  (cependant^)  has  not  taken 
place. — Does  your  brother  confess  his  fault  1 — He  confesses  it.  — 
What  does  your  uncle  say  to  {de)  that  note  1 — He  says  that  it  is 
written  very  well,  but  he  admits  that  he  has  been  wrong  in  sending 
it  to  the  captain. — Do  you  confess  your  fault  now  ? — I  confess  it  to 
be  a  fault. — Where  have  you  found  my  coat  ] — I  have  found  it  in  the 
blue  room,  (Obs.  B.  Lesson  XXXVHI.) — ^Will  you  hang  my  hat  on 
the  tree  1 — I  will  hang  it  thereon. — How  are  you  to-day  1 — I  am  not 
very  well. — What  is  the  matter  with  you  1 — I  have  a  violent  head- 
ache and  a  cold. — Where  did  you  catch  a  cold  ? — I  caught  it  last 
night  in  going  from  the  play. 
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OF  THE  PRESENT  PARTICIPLE. 

Thb  prevent  participle  is  formed  from  the  first  person  plural  of  the  pres- 
ent of  the  indicative  by  changing  ons  into  ant. 


We  speak,  speaking. 

We  finish,  finishing. 

We  receive,  receiving. 

We  render,  rendering. 


1.  Nous  parloiM,  parlant. 

2.  Nous  finisson^,  finissant 

3.  Nous  recevoTM,  recevanl. 

4.  Nous  rendo7i«,  xendanl. 


The  five  following  verbs  form  exceptions  to  this 

rule: 

To  have,           having. 

Avoir, 

ayant 

To  be,                being. 

fitre. 

^tant 

To  expire,*        expiring. 

£choir, 

6cheant. 

To  know,          knowing. 

Savoir, 

sachant. 

To  become,       becoming. 

Seoir, 

B^ant. 

Oba,  A.  This  form  of  the  verb  is  very  seldom  used  in  French;  for 
whenever  it  is  used  in  English  after  a  preposition,  it  is  rendered  into  French 
by  the  infinitive.     (See  O"  Lessons  XL.  and  LIV.)     Yet  it  is  used  when 


*  In  speaking  of  a  lease,  or  a  given  portion  of  time. 
21» 
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an  agent  perfornui  two  actions  at  the  same  time,  na  in  the  following  ex- 
amples: 

The  man  eats  while  ranning. 
I  correct  while  reading. 
I  question  while  speaking. 
Ton  speak  while  answering  me. 


L'homme  mange  en  courant. 
Je  corrige  en  lisant 
Je  questionno  en  parlant. 
Vous  parlez  en  me  rdpondant 


Oba,  B,  Theae  examples  show  how  the  preposition  en,  in,  always  pre- 
cedes the  present  participle,  althjugh  it  is  sometimes  not  expressed,  but 
nndentood. 


To  qucBtioru 
The  crayat 
The  carriage. 
The  house. 
The  letter. 
The  table. 
The  family. 
The  promise. 
The  leg. 
The  sore  throat 
The  throat 
I  haye  a  sore  throat 
The  meat 
Salt  meat 
Fresh  meat 
Fresh  beef 
Cool  water 
The  food,  (yictnals.) 
The  dish,  (meas.) 
Salt  meats. 
Milk-food. 


Questionner  1. 

La  crayate. 

La  yoiture. 

La  maison. 

La  iettre. 

La  table. 

La  famille. 

La  promesse. 

La  jambe. 

Le  mal  de  gorge. 

La  gorge. 

J'ai  mal  a  la  gorge. 

La  yiande. 

De  la  yiande  sal^e. 

De  la  yiande  fraichei 

Du  bceuf  frais. 

De  Teau  fraiche. 

L*aliment 

Le  mets. 

Dee  mets  sal^ 

Du  laitage. 


The  trayeller  I  Le  yoyageur. 

To  march,  to  walk,  to  step.        \  Marcher  1. 

Ofts.  C     Marcher  must  not  be  mistaken  for  ««  promener.     (' 
XLIV.)     The  former  means  to  walk,  and  the  latter  to  walk  for  pleasure. 


I  haye  walked  a  good  deal  to-day. 
I  haye  been  walking  in  the  garden 

with  my  mother. 
To  walk  or  trayel  a  mile. 
To  walk  or  travel  a  league. 
To  walk  a  step. 

To  take  a  step,  (meaning  to  take 
) 


J'ai  marchd  beaucoup  aujourd'hui. 
Je  me  suis  promen^  dans  le  jardia 

avec  ma  m6re. 
t  Faire  un  mille. 
t  Faire  une  lieue. 
t  Faire  uu  pas. 
t  Faire  une  d-marche. 
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To  go  on  ft  journey. 

To  make  a  speech. 

A  piece  of 
An  affair. 

To  transact  buauiesi. 


t  Fain  on  Toyage. 
t  Fairo  on  dJaoooiiL 

UiM  affiuio. 
Faire  deo  affiurea. 


To  meddle  with  §ometking 
What  are  you  meddling  wiihl 
I  am  meddling  with  my  own  bitri- 

nees. 
That    man    always    meddles  with 

other  people's  business. 
I  do  not  meddle  with  other  people's 
business. 

Other»9  other  people. 

He  employs  himself  in  pamting. 

The  art  of  painting. 
Chemistry. 
The  chemist 
The  art 
Strange. 
It  is  strange. 
To  employ  one's  eelf  in. 


To  eoneem  eome  sne. 

To  look  at  eome  one. 

I  do  not  like  to  meddle  with  things 
that  do  not  concern  me. 

That  concerns  nobody. 

To  concern  one's  self  about  some- 
thing. 

To  trouble  one's  head  about  some 
thing. 


t  8e  miler  de  quelque  ehooe. 

Do  qnoi  vous  mdlez-vons? 

Je  me  mdle  de  mes  propres  affidtw. 

Cet  homme  se  m^le  toiigoiui  den 

affiures  des  autres. 
Je  no  me    midlo   pas  des  aflfairas 

d'autruL 
Autrui,     (mdeterminata 

without  gender  or  plural.) 
t  U  se  mdle  de  poindre. 
t  II  s'occnpe  de  peintarob 
La  pemtum. 
Laehimie. 
Le  chimiste. 
L'art,  (masculine.) 
Strange,  ^tonnant 
C'est  Strange. 
SToeeuper  1,  de  m  d. 


1 


Concemer  1,  or  regwrdw  1,  puU 

qvCun. 
Regarder  I,  quelqu*miL 
t  Je  n'aime  pas  k  me  m^ler  de  eo 

qui  no  me  regarde  pas. 
Cela  ne  regarde  poflwnno. 

Se  soueier  de  quelque  ehom. 


To  attract. 
Loadstone  attracts  iron. 
Her  sin^ng  attracts  me 

To  charm. 

To  enchant 
I  am  charmed  with  it 

The  beauty. 


Attirer  1. 

L'aimant  attire  le  for. 

Son  ehant  m'attire. 

Channer  I. 

Enchanter  1. 

J'en  suis  charm^,  (/em*  ^) 

Labeautd. 
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Ohg,  D,    All  noons  ending  in  t6,  and  expressing  propertiea  or  qiialittes^ 
are  feminine. 


The  harmony. 

The  voice. 

The  power. 
To  repeat. 

The  repetition. 
The  commencement,  beginning. 

The  wisdom. 

Study. 

The  lord. 

A  good  memory. 

A  memorandum. 

The  nightingale. 
All  beginnings  are  difficult 


L'harmonie. 
La  voix. 
Le  pouvoir. 
Ripiter  1. 
La  r^p^tition. 
Le  cummencement 
La  sagefise. 
L'dtude. 
Le  seigneur. 
Une  bonne  m^moire. 
Un  mdmoire. 
Le  rossignol. 

Tous  les  commencements  sont  diffi- 
cile& 


To  create. 
Creation. 
The  Creator. 
The  benefit. 
The  fear  of  the  Lord. 
Heaven. 
The  earth. 
Solitude. 
The  lesson. 
The  goodness. 
Flour,  meal. 
The  mill. 


Crier  1. 

La  creation. 

Le  Cr^ateur. 

Le  bienfait. 

La  craiute  du  Seigneur. 

Le  ciel. 

La  terre. 

La  solitude. 

La  legon. 

La  bontd.     (See  Obs.  2>.  above.) 

De  la  fariue. 

Le  moulin. 


Ohs.  E.  We  have  seen  (Lesson  XLIV.)  that  all  reflective  verbs  are  in 
French  conjugated  with  the  auxiliary  etre,  to  be,  in  their  compound  tenses. 
There  are  also  some  other  verbs  which,  in  French,  are  compounded  with 
the  auxiliary  etrct  to  be,  though  they  are  not  reflective,  and  generally  take 
to  have  for  tlieir  auxiliary  in  English.     They  are  the  following: 

entrer  1. 
mourir  *  S. 
naltre  *  4* 
partir  *  2. 
Bortir  »  2. 
parvenir  *  2. 
revenir  ♦  2. 
Burvenir  »  2. 


Togo, 

allcr*  1. 

To  come  in, 

To  stop, 

s*arr6ter  1. 

To  die. 

To  arriyb, 

arriver  L 

.  To  be  born. 

jraJ*«^y, 

d6choir*3 

To  set  out. 

To  diis 

ddc^der  1. 

To  go  out, 

To  fall. 

tomber  1. 

To  attain. 

To  come. 

veuir  •  2. 

To  come  back, 

To  become, 

devenir  *  2. 

To  happen, 
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To  di«agre«, 
To  iutervene. 


diflconvenir  *  2. 
interveair  •  2. 


(See   Lesaon 
Verbs.) 
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Hsta  your  mother  come  7 


I  Votre  mbre  est-elle  venue  ? 


Sir  The  past  participle  of  these  verbs  must  agree  in  gender  and  nambei 
with  the  nominative  of  the  verb  etre,  to  be. 


She  has  not  come  yet 
Have  the  women  already  come  7 
They  have  not  come  yet. 
Has  your  sister  arrived  7 


Elle  n'est  pas  encore  venue. 
Les  femmes  sont-elles  d6}k  venuea  ? 
Elles  ne  sont  pas  encore  venues. 
Votre  smor  est-elle  arrivie  ? 


EXERCISES. 
177. 

Will  you  dine  with  us  to-day  1 — ^With  much  pleasure. — ^WTiat 
have  you  for  dinner,  (quels  mets  avez-vous  ?) — We  have  good  soup, 
some  fresh  and  salt  meat,  and  some  milk  food. — Do  you  like  milk 
food  1 — ^I  like  it  better  than  {preferer  a)  all  other  food. — Are  you 
ready  to  dine  1 — ^I  am  ready. — Do  you  intend  to  set  out  soon  7 — ^I 
intend  setting  out  next  week. — Do  you  travel  alone,  (seul?) — No, 
Madam,  I  travel  with  my  uncle. — Do  you  travel  on  foot  or  in  a  car- 
riage 7  (Less.  XLII.) — We  travel  in  a  carriage. — Did  you  meet  any 
one  in  your  last  journey  (dans  votre  dernier  voyage)  to  Berlin  7 — ^We 
met  many  travellers. — What  do  you  intend  to  spend  your  time  in 
(Lesson  XLTX.)  this  summer  7 — I  intend  to  take  a  short  (petit)  jour- 
ney.— Did  you  walk  much  in  your  last  journey  7 — ^I  like  much  to 
walk,  but  my  uncle  likes  to  go  in  a  carriage. — Did  he  not  wish  to 
walk  ! — He  wished  to  walk  at  first,  (d^abord^)  but  he  wished  to  get 
into  the  coach  (monter  en  voiture)  after  having  taken  a  few  steps,  so 
that  I  did  not  walk  much. — ^What  have  you  been  doing  at  school  to- 
day 7 — ^We  have  been  listening  to  our  professor. — What  did  he  say  7 
— He  made  a  long  (grand)  speech  on  (sur)  the  goodness  of  God. 
After  saying,  "  Repetition  is  the  mother  of  studies,  and  a  good  mem- 
ory is  a  great  benefit  of  God,"  he  said,  "  God  is  the  Creator  of  heav- 
en and  earth  ;  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  all  wisdom.'* 
— What  are  you  doing  all  day  in  this  garden  7 — I  am  walking  in  it. 
— ^What  is  there  in  it  that  attracts  you,  (qu*est-ce  qui  vous  y  attire  f) 
— ^The  singing  of  the  birds  attracts  me,  (m*y  attire.) — Are  there  any 
nightingales  in  it  7 — ^There  are  some  in  it,  and  the  harmony  of  their 
singing  enchants  me. — Have  those  nightingales  more  power  over  (surl 
you  than  the  beauties  of  painting,  or  the  voice  of  your  tender  (tendre) 
mother,  who  loves  you  so  much  7 — ^I  confess  the  harmony  of  the  sing* 
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ing  of  those  little  birds  has  more  power  over  me  than  the  most  ten- 
der words  {que  les  paroles  les  plus  tendres)  of  my  dearest  friends. 

'l78. 
What  does  your  niece  amuse  herself  with  (Lesson  XLIII.)  in  her 
solitude  1 — ^She  reads  a  good  deal,  and  writes  letters  to  her  mother. 
— ^What  does  your  uncle  amuse  himself  with  in  his  solitude  ? — ^He 
employs  himself  in  painting  and  chemistry. — Does  he  no  longer  do 
any  business  1 — He  no  longer  does  any,  for  he  is  too  old  to  do  it. — 
Why  does  he  meddle  with  your  business  1 — He  does  not  generally 
{prdinairement)  meddle  with  other  people's  business,  but  he  meddles 
with  mine  because  he  loves  me. — Has  your  master  made  you  repeat 
your  lesson  to-day  ? — He  has  made  me  repeat  it. — ^Did  you  know  it  ? 
— I  knew  it  pretty  well. — Have  you  also  done  some  exercises  1 — I 
have  done  some,  but  what  is  that  to  you  (qu^est-ce  que  cela  vousfait) 
I  beg,  {je  vous  prie  1) — I  do  not  generally  meddle  with  things  that  do 
not  concern  me,  but  I  love  you  so  much  that  I  concern  myself  much 
about  {que  je  nCinth-esse  beaucoup  d)  what  you  are  doing. — Does 
any  one  trouble  liis  head  about  you  1 — No  one  troubles  his  head 
about  me,  for  I  am  not  worth  the  trouble,  {je  n'en  vaux  pas  la  peine.) 
— ^Who  corrects  your  exercises  1 — My  master  corrects  them. — How 
{comment)  does  he  correct  them  1 — He  corrects  them  in  reading 
them,  and  in  reading  them  he  speaks  to  me. — How  many  things 
{comhien  de  choses)  does  your  master  do  at  the  same  time,  {d  la 
fois  ?) — He  does  four  things  at  the  same  time. — How  so,  {comment 
cela  f) — He  reads  and  corrects  my  exercises,  speaks  to  me  and  ques- 
tions me  all  at  once,  {tout  d  la  fois.) — Does  your  sister  sing  {chanter) 
while  dancing  ? — She  sings  while  working,  but  she  cannot  sing  while 
dancing. — Has  your  mother  lefll — She  has  not  left  yet. — ^When 
will  she  set  out  1 — She  will  set  out  to-morrow  evening. — At  what 
o'clock  1 — At  a  quarter  to  seven. — Have  your  sisters  arrived  ? — 
They  have  not  arrived  yet,  but  we  expect  them  this  evening. — Will 
they  spend  {passer)  the  evening  (Note  2,  Less.  LVL)  with  us  1 — 
They  will  spend  it  with  us,  for  they  have  promised  me  to  do  so. — • 
Where  have  you  spent  the  morning  1 — I  have  spent  it  in  the  coun- 
try.— Do  you  go  every  morning  to  the  country  ? — I  do  not  go  every 
morning,  but  twice  a  week. — Why  has  your  niece  not  called  upon 
me,  {venir  voir  quelqu'un  ?) — She  is  very  ill,  and  has  spent  the  whole 
day  in  her  room.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXIV.) 
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OF  THE  PAST  FUTURE. 

Tm  past  or  compound  future  m  foimed  from  the  future  of  the  auxiliary, 
and  the  past  participle  of  the  yerb  to  be  conju^ted.    Ex. 


I  shall  have  loved. 
Thou  wilt  have  loved. 
He  or  she  will  have  loved. 
We  shall  have  loved. 
You  will  have  loved. 
They  will  have  loved. 

I  shall  have  come. 
Thou  wilt  have  come. 
He  will  have  come. 
She  will  have  come. 
We  shall  have  come. 
You  will  have  come. 
They  will  have  come. 
They  will  have  come,  fem. 


I  shall  have  been  praised. 
Thou  wilt  have  been  praised. 
He  will  have  been  praised. 
She  will  have  been  praised. 
We  shall  Have  been  praised. 
You  will  have  been  praised. 
They  will  have  been  praised. 
They  {fem.)  will  have  been  praised. 


To  have  left. 
When  I  have  paid  for  the  horse  I 

shall  have  only  ten  crowns  left 
How  much  money  have  you  left  ? 
I  have  one  franc  left 
I  have  only  one  franc  left 
How  much  has  your  brother  left? 
He  has  one  crown  leit 


J'aurai  aim^. 

Tu  auras  aim6. 

II  ou  elle  aura  aim& 

Nous  aurons  aim6. 

Vons  aurez  aJmL 

lis  {fem.  elles)  auront  aim^ 


Je  serai  venu,  Fem.  venue. 
Tu  seras  venu,    "    venue. 
II  sera  venu. 
Elle  sera  venue. 

Nous  serons  venus,  Fem.  veunes. 
Vous  serez  venus,      **      venues.' 
Us  seront  venua 
Elles  seront  venues. 


J'aurai  6i6  lou^,    Fem.  lou6e. 
Tu  auras  6t6  loud,   "    \Qu6e. 
II  aura  6i6  loud. 
Elle  aura  6t6  loude. 
Nous  aurons  6i6  louds,  fem.  loudea. 
Vous  aurez  6i6  louds,       "     loudea. 
lis  auront  6t6  louds. 
Elles  auront  6x6  loudes. 


t  Rester  1. 

Quand  j'aurai  payd  le  eheval  il 

me  restera  que  diz  dcus. 
Combien  d'argent  vous  reste-t-il7 
II  me  reste  un  franc. 
II  ne  me  roste  qu'un  franc 
Combien  reete-t-il  iL  votre  bhn  7 
II  lui  reste  un  6cu. 


'  It  is  hardly  necenary  to  remark,  that  if  one  pttaon  only  is  qioken  to, 
I  e.  when  the  second  person  plural,  wnu,  m  employed  instead  of  the  ncond 
pexson  lingular,  tu,  no  #  is  put  to  the  past  participle. 
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Howr^mnch  has  your  mter  left? 
She  has  only  three  wus  left. 
How  much  have  your  brotheis  left  7 
They  have  one  louis  left 
When  they  have  paid  the  tailor  they 
will  have  a  hundred  francs  left. 


ComlKen  reste>t-Q  it  votre  saenrT 
II  ne  loj  reste  que  trois  sousl 
Combien  reste-t-iJ  k  vos  frtees? 
II  leor  reste  uu  louis. 
Quand  ils  auront  pay^  le  tailleor  Q 
leur  restera  cent  franca. 


Oh$.  A.  In  Engliab  the  present,  or  the  oompoond  of  the  present,  is  osed 
after  the  conjunctions  when,  as  toon  aa,  or  after,  when  futurity  is  to  be 
expressed ;  but  in  French  the  future  must  in  such  instances  always  be  cm« 
.  ployed.     Ex. 


When  I  am  at  my  aunt's  will  you 

come  to  see  me  ? 
After  you  have  done  writing  will  yon 

take  a  torn  with  me  ? 

You  will  play  when  yon  have  finished 

your  exercise. 
What  will  you  do  when  you  have 

dined? 
When  I  have  spoken  to  your  brother 

I  shall  know  what  I  have  to  do. 


Quand  je  serai  chez  ma  tante  vien- 

drez-vous  me  voir? 
Quand    vous    aurex    Jini    d'^rire, 

viendrez>vous  faire  un  tonr  avec 

moi? 
Vous  jouerez,  quand  vous  aurez  fini 

votre  theme. 
Que   ferez-vous    quand  vous   aurea 

diud? 
Quand  j'aurai  par16  t  votre  fi^re  je 

saurai  ce  que  j'ai  k  faire. 


Idioms  with  Fairs. 


Does  it  rain  7 

It  rain?. 

Does  it  snow  ? 

It  snows. 

Is  it  muddy  ? 

It  is  muddy. 

Is  it  muddy  out  of  doois  ] 

It  is  very  muddy. 

Is  it  dusty  ? 

It  is  very  dusty. 

Is  it  smoky  ? 

It  is  too  smoky. 

Out  of  doors. 


t  Fbi-si!  de  la  pluie? 

t  II  fait  de  la  pluie. 

t  Fait-il  de  la  neige  7 

t  II  fait  de  la  neige. 

t  Fait-il  de  laboue? 

t  II  fait  de  la  boue. 

t  Fait-il  sale  dehon  ? 

t  II  fuit  trte-sale. 

t  Fait-il  de  la  pouasi5re  7 

t  II  fait  beaucoup  de  poussi^m. 

t  Fait-il  dela  fum^e? 

t  II  fait  trop  de  fum^e. 

Dcho.s. 


To  enter,  to  go  in,  to  come  in. 
Will  you  go  into  my  room  7 

I  will  go  in. 
Will  you  go  in? 
I  shall  go  in. 


Entrer  \,  dans, 
Voulez-vous  entrer 

bre? 
Je  veux  y  entrer. 
Y  entrerez-vouB  ? 
J*y  entrerai. 


dans  ma  ehun- 
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To  flit  down. 
To  sit,  to  be  seated. 
He  is  seated  upon  the  lar;^  chair. 
She  is  seated  upou  the  bench. 


S'asseoir  *  3.  (See  Lesson  LI.) 
Eire  assis  ;  fern,  assise. 
II  est  assis  siir  la  grande  chaise. 
Elle  est  assise  but  le  banc. 


To  fill  with. 
To  fill  a  bottle  with  wine. 
Do  yon  fill  that  bottle  with  water? 

I  fill  my  purse  with  money. 
He  fills  his  belly  with  meat 

The  pocket. 


Rcmplir  2,  de. 

Remplir  de  vin  nne  bouteille. 

Remplisscz-Tous    d'eau     cette    bon- 

teille  ? 
Je  remplis  d'ar^nt  ma  bonise. 
II  se  remplit  de  viande  le  ventrei  (a 

vulgar  expreseion.) 
La  poche. 


Have  you  come  quite  alone  ? 
No,  I  have  brought  aU  my  men  along 
witli  me. 

To  bring. 


£tes-vous  venu  tout  seul  ? 

Non,  j*ai  amcu^  tout  mon  monde. 

Amener  I, 


Obs.  B.  Amener  must,  in  French,  not  be  mistaken  for  apporter.    The 
former  is  used  when  the  object  can,walk,  and  the  latter  when  it  cannot  Ex. 


He  has  brought  all  his  men  along  II  a  amend  tout  son  monde. 

with  him. 

Have  you  brought  your  brother  along  ^  Avcz-vous  ameud  votre  frfere  ? 

with  you  ? 

I  have  brought  him  along  with  me.  Je  I'ai  amend. 

Have  you  told  the  groom  to  bring  me  Avez-votis  dit  an  palefrenier  de  m'a- 

the  horse  7  mcner  le  cbeval  7 

The  groom.                    I  Ijo  palefrenier. 

Are  you  bringing  me  my  books?  -       i  M'apportez-vous  mes  Kvres? 

I  am  bringing  them  to  you.          ^        '  Je  vous  les  apporte. 

To  take,  to  carry.             1  Mener  1. 

Obs.  C.  The  same  distinction  must  be  observed  with  regard  to  mener  and 
porter,  as  with  amener  and  apporter.     Ex. 


Will  you  take  that  dog  to  the  sta- 
ble? 
I  wUl  take  it  thither. 
Are  you  carrying  thub  gun  to  my 

father? 
I  cany  it  to  hun. 

The  OKiA,  stick. 
The  Cable. 


Voulez-vous  mener  ce  chien  t  I'^ 

curie? 
Je  veux  Ty  mener. 
Portez-vous  ce  fusil  IL  mon  p^re ! 

: .  •  .  -MM»^ 
Je  le  lui  porte. 
La  canne. 
L'dcurie. 
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To  come  down^  to  go  down. 
Tu  go  down  into  the  well. 
To  go  or  come  down  the  hilL 
To  go  down  the  river. 
To  alight  from  one's  horse,  to  die- 
moimt 

To  alight,  to  get  out 
To  go  up,  to  tnotrnt,  to  ascend. 
To  go  up  the  mountain. 
Where  is  your  brotiier  gone  to  ? 
He  Mas  ascended  the  hill. 

To  mount  the  horse. 
To  get  into  the  coach. 
To  get  on  board  the  ship. 
To  desire,  to  beg,  to  pray,  to  re- 

quest. 
Will  you  desire  your  brother  to  come 
down? 

The  beard. 
The  river. 
The  stream,  torrent 
To  go  or  come  up  the  river. 


Descendre  4. 
Descendre  dans  le  puits. 
Descendre  la  montagne. 
Descendre  la  rivi^re.^ 
Descendre  de  eheval.  (Leas.  LII.) 

Descendre  de  voitnra. 

Monter  1. 

Monter  la  montagne. 

Od  votre  fr^re  est-il  all^  T 

II  a  mont^  la  colline.* 

Monter  It  chevaL 

t  Monter  en  voiture. 

Monter  sar  un  vaiaseau. 

Prier  1,  (takes  de  before  the  iiifiiii« 
tive.) 

Voulez-vous  prier  votre  frbre  de  de- 
scendre? 

La  barbe. 

La  rivifere,  le  fleuve. 

Le  torrent 

Remonter  la  riviere. 


EXERCISES. 
179. 
Will  your  parents  go  into  the  country  to-morrow  1 — ^They  will  not 
go,  for  it  is  too  dusty. — Shall  we  take  a  walk  to-day  1 — ^We  will  not 
take  a  walk,  for  it  is  too  muddy  out  of  doors. — Do  you  see  the  cas- 
tle of  my  relation  behind  (derriere)  yonder  mountain,  {cette  tnon- 
tagne-ld  f) — ^I  see  it. — Shall  we  go  in  1 — We  will  go  in  if  you  like. 
— ^Will  you  go  into  that  roomi — I  shall  not  go  into  it,  for  it  ia 
smoky. — I  wish  you  a  good   morning,   Madam,  (Obs.  B.  Lesson 


'  The  verb  descendre  takes  the  auxiliary  avoir  in  its  compound 
when,  as  in  these  examples,  it  is  construed  with  the  accusative  ;  otherwise 
it  takes  itre.  Ex.  //  a  deseendu  la  montagne,  he  has  gone  down  the  moun- 
tain ;  elle  est  descendue  d'une  famille  honorable,  she  is  descended  &om  an 
honorable  family. 

'  Monter  also  takes  avoir  when,  as  in  these  examples,  it  is  construed  with 
the  accusative,  and  itre,  when  otherwkw.  Ex.  H  est  numti  par  degris 
aux  plus  kautes  charges  milUaires,  he  has  ascended  by  degrees  to  the 
highest  military  employments. 
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XXVI.) — ^Will  you  not  come  in  ?  Will  you  not  sit  down  ? — ^I  will 
sit  down  upon  that  large  chair. — ^Will  you  tell  me  what  has  become 
of  jrour  brother  1 — ^I  will  tell  you. — ^Where  is  your  sister  1 — Do  you 
not  see  her !  She  sits  upon  the  bench. — ^Is  your  father  seated  upon 
the  bench  t — ^No,  he  sits  upon  the  chair. — Hast  thou  spent  all  thy 
money  ? — I  have  not  spent  all. — ^How  much  hast  thou  led  1 — I  have 
not  much  left.  I  haye  but  five  francs  left. — ^How  much  money  have 
thy  sisters  left  \ — ^They  have  but  three  crowns  left. — Have  you  mo- 
ney enough  left  to  pay  your  tailor  1 — ^I  ha^e  enough  left  to  pay  him ; 
but  if  I  pay  him  I  shall  have  but  little  left. — How  much  money  will 
your  brothers  have  left  1 — ^They  will  have  a  hundred  crowns  left.-^* 
When  will  you  go  to  Italy  1 — ^I  shall  go  as  soon  as  {aussitot  que)  I 
hsTo  learned  Italian. — ^When  will  your  brothers  go  to  Erancet^ 
They  will  go  thither  as  soon  as  they  know  French. — When  will 
they  learn  it  ? — ^They  will  learn  it  when  they  have  found  a  good 
master. — How  much  money  shall  we  have  left  when  we  have  paid 
for  our  horses  ? — ^When  we  have  paid  for  them  we  shall  have  only  a 
hundred  crowns  left. 

180. 
Do  you  gain  {gagner^  Lesson  LIII.)  any  thing  by  {d)  that  busi- 
ness ? — I  do  not  gain  much  by  it,  (y,)  but  my  brother  gains  a  good 
deal  by  it.  He  fills  his  purse  with  money. — How  much  money  have 
you  gained  1 — ^I  have  gained  only  a  little,  but  my  cousin  has  gained 
much  by  it.  He  has  filled  his  pocket  with  money. — ^Why  does  that 
man  not  work] — He  is  a  good-for-nothing  fellow,  for  he  does  noth- 
ing but  eat  all  the  day  long.  He  continually  (toujours)  fills  his  bel- 
ly with  meat,  so  that  he  will  make  himself  (se  rendre)  ill  if  he  con- 
tinues {continuer)  to  eat  so  much. — ^With  what  have  you  filled  that 
bottle  1 — I  have  filled  it  with  wine. — Will  this  man  take  care  of  my 
horse  1 — He  will  take  care  of  it. — Who  will  iake  care  of  my  ser- 
vant t — ^The  landlord  will  take  care  of  him. — Does  your  servant  take 
care  of  your  horses  1 — He  does  take  care  of  them. — ^Is  ne  taking 
care  of  your  clothes  1 — He  takes  care  of  them,  for  he  brushes  them 
every  morning. — Have  you  ever  drunk  French  wine  1 — I  have  never 
drunk  any. — Is  it  long  since  you  ate  French  bread  1 — It  is  almost 
three  years  since  I  ate  any. — Have  you  hurt  my  brother-in-law  1— 
I  have  not  hurt  him,  but  he  has  jeut  my  finger. — ^What  has  he  cut 
your  finger  with  ? — With  the  knife  which  you  have  lent  him. 

181.  ^ 

Is  your  father  arrived  at  last  1 — Everybody  says  that  he  is  ar- 
rived, but  I  have  not  seen  nim  yet. — Has  the  physician  hurt  your 
son  t — ^He  has  hurt  him,  for  he  has  cut  his  finger. — Have  they  cut 
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off  (couper)  that  man's  leg,  {d  cet  homme  f) — ^They  have  cut  it  off. — 
Are  you  pleased  {content)  with  your  servant  1 — I  ana  much  pleased 
with  him,  far  he  is  fit  lor  any  thing,  (propre  d  ioii/.)— What  does 
he  know? — He  knows  every  thing,  (tout.) — Can  he  ride,  {monter  d 
chevalJ) — He  can. — Has  your  brother  returned  at  last  from  Eng- 
land 1 — He  has  returned  thence,  and  has  brought  you  a  fine  horse. — 
Has  he  told  his  groom  to  bring  it  to  me  ? — He  has  told  him  to  bring 
it  you. — What  do  you  think  (que  dites-vous)  of  that  horse  1 — I  think 
{je  dis)  that  it  is  a  fine  and  good  one,  (yu^7  est  bean  et  bon^)  and  beg 
you  to  lead  it  into  the  stable. — In  what  did  you  spend  your  time  yes- 
terday?— ^I  went  to  the  concert,  and  afterwards  (ensuite)  to  the 
play. — ^When  did  that  man  go  down  into  the  well  ? — He  went  down 
into  it  this  morning. — Has  he  come  up  again  yet,  {remonter  ?) — He 
came  up  an  hour  ago. — Where  is  your  brother  1 — He  is  in  his  room. 
— Will  you  tell  him  to  come  down! — 1  will  tell  him  so,  but  he  is 
not  dressed  (Lesson  LH.)  yet. — Is  your  friend  stiJi  (toujours)  on 
the  mountain  1 — He  has  already  come  down. — Did  you  go  down  or 
up  (remonter)  the  river  1 — We  went  down  it. — Did  ray  cousm  speak 
to  you  before  he  started  1 — He  spoke  to  me  before  he  got  into  the 
coach. — Have  you  seen  my  brother  ? — I  saw  him  before  I  went  on 
board  the  ship. — Is  it  better  to  get  into  a  coach  than  to  go  on  board 
the  ship  1 — It  is  not  worth  while  to  get  into  a  coach  or  to  go  on 
board  the  ship  when  one  has  no  wish  to  travel. 


FIFTY-NINTH  l.Y.^f?>0^ .—Cinquante-ncuvicme  Le^on. 

OF  THE  IMPERFECT. 

The  imperfect  of  the  indicative  is  formed  from  the  present  participle  by 
changing  ant 

^  Ist  Person.    2i  Person.    3d  Person, 

For  the  singular  into  ais,  ais,  ait. 

For  the  plural  into  ions,  iez,  aient. 

Pres.  Participle.  Imperfecta. 

C  Jo  parlais,  tu  parlui^,  il  (elle)  parlai/. 
Speaking — I  spoke.      1.  Parl«/i/.       \  Nous  parlw«»,  vous  parliez,  its  (ellett) 

\      pfxT\aietit.* 


*  The  orthography  of  the  first  and  second  persons  singular,  and  of  the 
third  person  singular  and  phiral,  of  the  imperfect,  was  formerly  je  parloiSf 
tu  parlois,  il  parloit,  its  parloient.  Some  authors  still  persist  in  this  way  of 
spelling,  bat  they  ought  not  to  be  imitated.     The  orthography  we  follow  was 
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Pre*,  Pm-i  Imperfecia. 

FlnHhiuff— 1  finiabeiL  2,  Finisioiif,    <  »,        \  ■    -^  ^  e  ■    ■.      u 

L      (tile*!}  fimmnirnt. 

L      lie  t^Uf.'')  apfrcevai^Af. 
rJe  reud^fifj  lu  rf[idfii«t  il  (elle)  reii* 
Retiderhi;;; — I  rea-        4*  RpiidaN/.      J      dat^, 

^l«^n^d  1  Xouti    r«Lidiofi#,    toim    rcndirft,    its 

Ohg.  A.     TTn^re  ure  bat  two  exceplion^  lit  tliia  rule,  viz. ; 


Ha™ig:— 1  bad.  3,  AyRnU         ♦:  HSima  nyhtfa,  vous  arirs,  xhs  (ell««) 


f  Jl'  NiaiVi'viM,  Ui  m 


I  wofl,  tboti  wairtj  he  (shi?)  wrs.  I  JY^lab,  lu  ^lais,  il  (dip)  dlait 

We  wer<>}  you  wer«j  Uri>ey  were.  Notm  iiioim,  vom  ^Ues,  ill   (ellec) 


(JlaieuL 


Ofrit.  S.     Tl'iic?  im^rfpel  IK  a  post  tens*  whirh  wim  still  prpwnt  at  the  limr* 
ppikt'U  of,  aj:iiJ  may  always  be  recopniiRpd  by  uttinf*  llie  two  tenns  **  vvah 

iJOlSr.,"  or  '*  VAEli  TO  IH3."       Ex. 

VVb#»ii  I  WII8  at  Beelm  I  ofleii  went  Qnuiid  jWtrM  *  Berfiti,  j*«iW«i»  aoij- 
to  *ec^  iiiy  ffieijty.  |      ViMil  von  rtir»  amis. 

When  you  wpie  iti  Paris  yoM  ofleti  Qtiaud  vciw  rfiri  4  Prim  towh  H//i>4 
w**!!!  Ui  tlie  CJmmjw-Ely:^LV-<i.  j      wuv**nr  ans  Ciuuiipi-ElyB^es. 

Rome  WLia  at  firat  govrmcd  by  king?*.     Rojue  tUtil  d'ubord  gouvcr«df»  par  d^ 

roia. 


Ctiwiir  iv:uH  a  EFftat  to  an. 


C<*.'^r  tflait  itn  i^iid  1tomm^» 


Cki^tti  WiM  ti  (fn*at  orator.  |  Ciei5rcni  {'U\i  uii  j^raiid  omlinir. 

Our  oacc-Jtors  ^veiit  a  hunting  ereiy  j  Ni»  aari^trcj*  ullaifut  Iijum  lea  joiiw  h 
^y.  I       In  ahaasc. 

Ilrel  pr^'iKwed  ui  1675,  by  a  lawyi^T  tif  I  lie  nafiie  of  B<Jniiii»  and  hm  Binco 
Xwt'u  i"idi>ptrd  Uy  ihf  geuemlity  of  Frcni'b  authons*  AccurJug  to  l\w  aneivut 
orthosS'T*|*J*y*  t**«*  eiifitijlSoiiiit*  and  utlM-r  wnnls  a*,  /«  me f/i**,  iMmiJft,  */<*- 

m^m  wr»lt»*i ;  ^*rt^V/ierw^«,  imrHtfrr,  di^partiiftf*  f&ibUf  fttonjtoiti  AftghiWt 
FrasipUt  iTlatidQin,  iluUmtdmtt  ^c 


I 
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The  Romans  cultirated  the  Brta  and 
eciencee,  and  rewarded  merit 

Were  you  walking? 

I  was  not  walking. 

Were  yon  in  Paris  when  the  king 
was  there  7 

I  was  there  when  he  was  there. 

Where  were  you  when  I  was  in  Lon- 
don? 

At  what  time  did  you  breakfast  when 
you  were  in  Germany  ? 

I  breakfasted  when  my  father  break- 
fasted. 

Did  you  work  when  he  was  work- 
ing? 

I  studied  when  he  was  working. 
Some  Bah. 
Some  game. 

When  I  lived  at  my  father's  I  rose 
earlier  than  I  do  now. 


When  we  lived  in  that  country  we 
went  a  fishing  often. 

When  I  was  ill  I  kept  m  bed  all  day. 

Last  summer  when  I  was  in  the 
country  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
fruit 


A  thing. 
The  same  thing. 
The  same  man. 
It  is  all  one,  (the  same.) 

Such, 
Such  a  man. 
Such  men. 
Such  a  woman 
Such  thin^i). 
Such. 
Such  meu  merit  esteem 


Les  Remains  cuUivaient  les  aits  eC 

les  sciences  et  r6compensaient  le 

mdrite. 
Vous  promeniez-Tous  ? 
Je  ne  me  promenais  pasi 
£tiez-vous  fc  Paris  lorsque  le  ni  y 

^tait? 
J'y  ^tais  lorsqu'il  y  ^tait 
Oil  ^tiez-Tous  lorsque  j'^taia  ft.  Lon- 

dres? 
Quand  d^jeuniez-vons  lorsque  vous 

^tiez  en  Allemagne  7 
Je  d^jeunais  lorsque  mon  pftre  d6- 

jeuuait 
Travailliez-Yous  lorsqu'il  travaillait  ? 

JYtudiais  lonqu*il  travaiUait 

Du  poisBon. 

Du  gibior. 

Quaiid  je  demenrais  chez  mon  ptoe, 

je  me  levais  de  meillure  henre  qua 

je  ne  le  fais  h  present     (See  Obsu 

B.,  Lesson  LIU.) 
Quand    nous    dcmeurions    dans  ce 

pays-lft,  nous  ailions  souvent  k  la 

pdche. 
Quand  j'^tais  malade  je  gardais  le  lit 

toute  la  joum^e. 
L'^t^  pass^,  pendant  que  j'^tais  k  la 

campague  il  y  avait  beauconp  de 

fruit 


Une  chose. 
La  mdme  chose. 
Le  m6me  homme. 
t  Cost  <Sgal. 


Mas.  Un  tel;  fern.  Une  telle, 
Un  tel  homme. 
De  tels  homraca. 
Une  telle  femme. 
De  lelles  choses. 
Pareil ;  fern,  pareille. 
De    pareils    hommes    m^ritent 
Testime. 


de 
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Out 

Out  of  the  city,  (the  town.) 
Without  or  out  doora. 
The  church  stands  outside  the  town. 
I  shall  wait  for  you  before  tlie  town 
gate. 

The  town  or  city  gate. 
The  barrieri  the  turnpike. 


Seldom,  (rarely.) 
Some  hrandy. 
The  life. 
To  get  one's  livelihood  by. 
I  get  my  livelihood  by  working. 
He  gets  his  living  by  writing. 
I  gain  my  money  by  working. 
By  what  does  that  man  get  his  live- 
lihood? 


To  proceed,  to  go  on,  to  continue. 
He  continnes  his  speech 

A  good  appetite. 

The  narrative,  the  tale. 
The  edge,  the  border,  the  shore 
Tlie  edge  of  the  brook. 
The  sea-shore. 
On  Uie  sea-shore. 

The  shore,  the  watrr-eidc,  the  coast, 
the  bank. 


Mors  de. 

Hors  de  la  ville. 

Dehors. 

L'6glise  est  hors  de  la  ville. 

Je  vous  attendrai  devant  la  porta  de 

la  ville. 
La  porte  de  la  ville. 
lia  barri^re. 


Rarement 

De  Teau  de  vie. 

La  vie. 

Gaguor  sa  vie  t. 

Je  gagne  ma  vie  k  travailler. 

II  gagne  sa  vie  k  ^crire. 

Je  gagne  men  argent  a  travailler. 

A  quo!  cet  homme  gagne-t-il  sa  vie  7 


Continuer  1,  {de  or  a  bef.  inf.) 

II  continue  son  discours. 

Un  bon  app^tit. 

Le  coute,  (la  narration.) 

Le  bord. 

Le  bord  du  ruisseau. 

Le  bord  de  la  mer. 

An  bord  de  la  mer. 

Le  rivage,  la  rive. 


People  or  folks.  i  Gens. 

They  are  good  folks.  |  t  Co  sent  do  bonnes  gens. 

Obt,  C.     Gens  is  masculine  when  it  comes  before  its  adjective,  and  fem- 
inine when  after  it. 

They  are  wicked  people.  |  Ce  sont  de  mdchantes  gen& 


EXERCISES. 
18^. 
Were  you  loved  when  you  were  at  Dresden,  (Dresde  ?) — I  was 
not  hated. — Was  your  brother  esteemed  when  he  was  in  London  1 — 
He  was  loved  and  esteemed. — When  were  you  in  Spain  ? — I  was 
there  when  you  were  there. — Who  was  loved  and  who  was  hated  1 — 
Those  that  were  good,  assiduous,  and  obedient,  were  loved,  and  those 
who  were  naughty,  (mechant,)  idle,  and  disobedient  were  punished, 
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hated,  and  despised. — ^Were  you  in  Berlin  when  the  king  was  there  1 
— I  was  there  when  he  was  there. — ^Was  your  uncle  in  London  when 
I  was  there  t — He  was  there  when  you  were  there. — ^Where  were  you 
when  I  was  at  Dresden  1 — I  was  in  Paris. — iWhere  was  your  father 
when  you  were  in  Vienna  1 — He  was  in  England. — ^At  what  time  did 
you  breakfast  when  you  were  in  France  ? — I  breakfasted  when  my 
uncle  breakfasted. — Did  you  work  when  he  was  working  1 — I  studi- 
ed when  he  was  working. — Did  your  brother  work  when  you  were 
working  1 — He  played  when  I  was  working. — On  what  (De  quoi) 
lived  our  ancestors  1 — They  lived  on  nothing  but  fish  and  game,  for 
they  went  a  hunting  and  a  fishing  every  day. — What  sort  of  people 
were  the  Romans  1 — They  were  very  good  people,  for  they  cultivated 
the  arts  and  sciences  and  rewarded  merit. — Did  you  often  go  to  see 
your  friends  when  you  were  at  Berlin  1 — ^I  went  to  see  them  often. — 
Did  you  sometimes  go  to  the  Champs- Ely s6es  when  you  were  at 
Paris  t — ^I  often  went  thither. 

183. 
What  did  you  do  when  you  lived  in  that  country! — ^When  we 
lived  there  we  went  a  fishing  often. — Did  you  not  go  out  walking, 
{oiler  se  promener  t) — ^1  went  out  walking  sometimes. — Do  you  rise 
early  1 — Not  so  early  as  you,  but  when  I  lived  at  my  uncle's  I  rose 
earlier  than  I  do  now. — Did  you  sometimes  keep  in  bed  when  you 
lived  at  your  uncle's  1 — When  I  was  ill  I  kept  in  bed  all  day. — Is 
there  much  fruit  this  year  1 — I  do  not  know ;  but  last  summer,  when 
I  was  in  the  country,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fruit. — What  do  you 
get  your  livelihood  by? — I  get  my  livelihood  by  working. — Does  your 
friend  get  his  livelihood  by  writing? — He  gets  it  by  speaking  and 
writing. — Do  these  gentlemen  get  their  livelihood  by  working  t — • 
They  get  it  by  doing  nothing,  (d  ne  rienfaire,)  for  they  are  too  idle 
to  work. — ^What  has  your  friend  gained  that  money  by  ? — He  has 
gained  it  by  working. — What  did  you  get  your  livelihood  by  when 
you  were  in  England? — I  got  it  by  writing. — Did  your  cousin  gel  his 
livelihood  by  writing  ? — He  got  it  by  working. — Have  you  ever  seen 
such  a  person? — I  have  never  seen  such  a  one,  (une  pareille.) — 
Have  you  already  seen  our  church  ? — I  have  not  seen  it  yet.  Where 
does  it  stand  ? — It  stands  outside  the  town.  If  you  wish  to  see  it  I 
will  go  with  you  in  order  to  show  it  you. — What  do  the  people  live 
upon  that  live  on  the  sea-shore? — They  live  on  fish  alone. — Why 
will  you  not  go  a  hunting  any  more  ? — I  hunted  yesterday  the  whole 
day,  and  I  killed  nothmg  but  an  ugly  bird,  so  that  I  shall  not  go  any 
more  a  hunting. — Why  do  you  not  eat? — Because  I  have  not  a  good 
appetite. — Why  does  your  brother  eat  so  much  ? — Because  he  has  a 
good  appetite. 
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184.  - 
Whom  are  you  looking  for  1 — I  am  looking  for  my  little  brother. 
— If  you  wish  to  find  him  you  must  go  \il  faut  aller)  into  the  garden, 
fur  he  is  there. — The  garden  is  large,  :and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  find 
him  if  you  do  not  tell  me  in  which  part  (dans  quelle  par  tie)  of  the 
garden  he  is. — He  is  sitting  under  the  large  tree  under  which  we 
were  sitting  yesterday. — Now  I  shall  find  him. — ^Why  did  you  not 
bring  my  clothes  1 — They  were  not  made,  so  that  I  could  not  bring 
them,  but  I  bring  them  to  you  now. — You  have  learned  your  lesson  ; 
why  has  not  your  sister  learned  hers  ] — She  has  taken  a  walk  with 
my  mother,  so  that  she  could  not  learfi  it,  but  she  will  learn  it  to- 
morrow.— ^When  will  you  correct  my  exercises  ? — ^I  will  correct  them 
when  you  bring  me  those  of  your  8i|ter. — Do  you  think  you  have 
made  faults  in  themi — I  do  not  know. — If  you  have  made  faults  you 
have  not  studied  your  lesson  well ;  for  the  lessons  must  be  learned 
well  {ilfaut  bien  apprendre)  to  make  lio  faults  in  the  exercises. — It 
is  all  the  same :  if  you  do  not  correct  them  to-day,  I  shall  not  learn 
them  before  (ne  les  apprendrai  ^uc)\o-morrow. — ^You  must  not  (i/ 
nefaut  pas)  make  any  faults  in  your  exercises,  for  you  have  all  you 
want  in  order  to  make  none. 


SIXTIETH  LESSON.— -Soixanft^c  Le^on. 
THE  IMPERFECT— (CONTINUED.) 


I  forgot,  thou  forgottest,  be  or  she 

forgot. 
We  forgot,  you  forgot,  tliey  forgot 


J'oubliais,  tu  ouUiais,  il  oa  elle  on- 

bliait. 
Nous  oobltfons,  voua  ouUcVez,  ils  ou 

elles  oubliaient. 


Ohs.  A,  Verbs  whose  present  participle  ends  in  iant,  as  ouhlier,  oubliant ; 
rire,  to  laugh,  riant ;  prier,  to  pray,  to  desire,  priant,  &c.,  do  not  drop  the 
letter  i  in  the  first  and  second  peraons  plural  of  the  imperfect  of  the  indica- 
tive, (and  present  of  the  subjunctive,  of  which  hereafter.) 

Qoand  nous  allions  Ik  T^cole  nous  on- 


When  we  went  to  school  we  often 
forgot  our  books. 

When  you  went  to  church  you  often 
prayed  to  the  Lord  for  your  chil- 
dren. 


hUions  Bouvent  nos  livres. 
Quand  vous    alliez  it  T^glise  vous 
yriiez  souvent  le  Seigneur  pour  vos 
enfants. 


I  paid,  thou  paidest,  he  or  she  paid. 
We  paid,  you  paid,  they  paid. 


I  Je  payais,  tu  payais,  il  ou  elle  payait 
Notts .  payumtf,  vous  payte«,  ils  oa 
I      elles  payaient 
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Oi«.  B.  Veits  whose  present  participle  ends  in  yantf  as  payer ^  paifant, 
oppuyer,  to  support,  appuyant ;  crmre,  to  believe,  eroyant ;  a^aascoir,  to  sit 
down,  9*a9feyant ;  employer,  to  employ,  employant ;  ennoyer,  to  send,  en- 
voyant ;  easayer,  to  try,  eesayant ;  fuir,  to  flee,  fvyant ;  voir,  Xo  see,  roy- 
an/,  &c.,  do  not  drop  the  letter  t  after  y  in  the  fust  and  second  peraons  plu- 
ral of  the  imperfect  of  the  indicative,  (and  present  of  the  subjunctive,  of 
Wjiich  hereafter.) 


When  we  received  some  money  we 
employed  it  in  purchasing  good 
books. 

When  yon  bought  of  that  merchant 
you  did  not  always  pay  in  cash. 


Has  your  sister  succeeded  in  mend- 
ing your  cravat  ? 

She  has  succeeded  in  it 

Has  the  woman  returned  from  the 
market  7 

She  has  not  yet  returned. 

Did  the  women  agree  to  that  7 

They  did  agree  to  it 
Where  is  your  sister  gone  to  7 
She  is  gone  to  the  church 


Quand  uous  recevions    do   rargrnt 

nous  Femployions    ii    acheter  do 

bons  livrea 
Quand  vons  achetiez  chez  ce  mar- 

chand  vons  ne  pay»e«  pas  toujouis 

comptant 


Votre  soeur  est-clle  parvenue  k  rac- 
commoder  votre  cravate  7 

Elle  y  est  parvenue. 

La  femme  est-elle  revenue  du  mar- 
ch^? 

Elle  n*en  est  pas  encore  revenue. 

Les  femmes  sont-elles  convenues  de 
cela7 

Elles  en  sont  convenues. 

Ob  votre  soeur  est-elle  all^  7 

Elle  est  ftll^e  it  I'^glise. 


OF  THE  CONDITIONAL  OR  POTENTIAL  PRESENT. 

This  mood  is  formed  from  the  Future  by  changing  the  endings 

RAI,  RAS,  RA,  RONS,  REZ,  RONT,    intO 

RAIS,  RAIS,  RAFF,  RIOM8,  RIEZ,  RAIENT. 

Ohs,  C.    It  will  be  observed  that  the  conditional  is  like  the  future  as  far 
as  the  letter  r,  after  which  it  is  exactly  like  the  imperfect     Ex. 

I  should  have,  thou  wouldst  have,  he    J*aurais,  tu  anrais,  il  on  elle  aorait 

or  she  would  have. 
We  should  have,  you  would  hRve, 

they  would  have. 


Nous  aurions,  vous  auriez,  ils  on  elles 
anraient 


I  should  be,  thou  wouldst  be,  he  or 

she  would  be. 
We  should  be,  you  would  be,  they 

would  be. 


Je  serais,  tu  serais,  il  on  elle  serait 
Nous  serious,  vous  seriez,  ils  m  eUe 
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I  ahonld  speak,  thou  wouldat  ipeak, 

he  or  she  would  speak. 
We  should  speak,  you  would  speak, 

they  would  ^>eak. 


Je  paxlerais,  tu  parierais,  il  ou  elle 

paiierait. 
Nous  parierions,  vous  parleriez,  ils  ou 

elles  parleraient. 


0&«.  Z>.  Whenerer  this  mood  is  used,  there  is  always  an  if  in  the  sen- 
tence, cxpresaed  or  und^rBlood ;  but  the  vcth  whieh  immedialo-ly  follows  ir 
musit  be  in  the  inip«rfe>ct  tense* 


If  I  had  moQpy  I  would  have  a  new 

coat. 
If  thou  couldsi  da  tlus  thou  wouldet 

do  that 
If  he  daiild  ht  would. 
1  woiild  go  if  I  had  tiino. 
If  he  knew  what  you  hav@  done  he 

wonid  scold  you. 

7^0  scold. 
If  there  were  any  wood  he  would 

make  a  firo. 
Should  the  meu  comci  it  would  be 

necessary  to  give  them  something 

to  driuk. 
f^honld  we  PWSOiTe   nut  lettMs,  we 

would  not  read  th^Mii  until  termor* 

WW. 

Not  umtil,  (meaning  tiot  before.) 


Si  j'aTais  de  Targeut  j*aaraie  un  babtt 

Uffuf. 

Si   tu  Bavab  fuJre  ceoi  tu  i^ondiaii 

foire  c«la, 
S'U  pouT&it  il  TOBtirait 
Tinm  «^  j*aTaia  le  t<?nips. 
S'il  m.Ymt  ce  quo  tous  kwce  fait  il 

TooB  ^ademit* 
Grtfnder  1.  ^ 

S'll  y  avait  du  boii  il  femit  du  feu. 

Si  lea  homnips  YPimJenl,  il  faudrait 
leur  donuf^r  quelqiis  chose  h  boir«. 

Si  nous  recevions   uos  leltree,  nous 
ae  ie«  lirioni  pa«  avaut  dematn. 

Pot  mmntf  (takes  di  before  inQ 


CONDITIONAL  OR  FOTENTIAJ^  PAST. 

This  is  forujed  from  the  pretwut  of  tlie  cooditioaal  of  the  anxiliary,  and 
th€>  post  participle  of  the  verb  to  be  conjugated.     Ejt. 


I    should,  thou  wffuldst,  he   or  she 

would  have  spokf  ti- 
W©  ihould,  you  would,  they  would 

have  epokeu. 


I  shotdd,  thou  wouldatt  \ 

he    or    she     weald  >  departed 

have  ) 

We       should,        you  J 

would,  Ihey  would  ^departed* 

have  I 


J'apmJSj  tu  auraii,  il  no  elle  amalt 

pail^. 
Nolls  auriorw,  voui  auripz,  ik  on  e!les 


Je  serab,  tu  tomis,  i       paiti 
il  ou  eUe  sersit    f  ftm,  partie. 

Nona  serionat  Tooa  \  pL  m/tr.  partis ; 
sorlei,  ilfl  ou  elles  J^  pt.  fern,  par- 
■eraieut 
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If  I  bad  received  my  money  I  woaid 

have  bought  new  sboea. 
If  he  had  had  a  pen  he  would  have 

recollected  the  word. 
If  you  had  risen  early,  you  would 

not  have  caught  a  cold. 

If  they  had  got  rid  of  their  old  home, 
they  would  have  procured  a  better 
one. 

If  he  had  washed  his  hands  he  would 
have  wiped  them. 

If  I  knew  that,  I  would  behave  dif- 
ferently. 

If  I  had  known  that,  I  would  have 
behaved  differently. 

If  thou  hadst  taken  notice  of  that, 
thou  wouidst  not  have  been  mis- 

*  taken. 


Would  you  learn  French  if  I  learned 

it? 
I  would  learn  it  if  you  learned  it. 
Would  yon  have  learned  German  if 

I  had  learned  it? 
I  would  have  learned  it  if  you  had 

learned  it. 
Would  you  go  to  France  if  I  went 

thither  with  you  ? 
I  would  go  thither,  if  you  went  thith- 
er with  me. 
Would  you  have  gone  to  Germany, 

if  I  had  gone  thither  with  you  ? 
Would  you  go  out  if  I  remained  at 

home  ? 
I  would  remain  at  home  if  you  went 

out. 
Would  you  have  written  a  letter  if  I 

had  written  a  note  ? 


Si  j*avais  re9n  mon  argent,  j'aoiu 

achet6  des  soulieni  nenfs. 
SMI  avait  eu  nne  plume,  il  se  aerait 

rappel^  le  mot 
Si  vous   vous  6tiez  le\6  de  bonne 

heure,  vous  ne  vous  series  pas  en- 

rhum^. 
SMb  s'^taient  d^faits  de  leor  vieox 

cheval,  ils  s'en  seraient  procure  un 

meilleur. 
S'il  s'^tait  lav^  les  mains,  il  se  les 

serait  eesuy^es. 
Si  je  savais  cela,  je  me  comporteraii 

diffSremraent. 
Si  j 'avals  su  cela,  je  me  serais  com- 
port^ autrement. 
Si  tu  t'^tais  aper^u  de  cela,  tn  ne  to 

serais  pas  tromp^. 


Apprendriez-vons  le  fran9ai8  m  je 
I'apprenais  ? 

Je  Tapprendrais  si  vous  rappreoiez. 

Auriez-vous  appris  Tallemaud  ai  je 
I'avais  appris  ? 

Je  Taurais  appris  si  vous  I'aviez  ap- 
pris. 

Irtez-vous  en  France,  si  j'y  allais 
avec  vous? 

J'irais,  si  vous  y  alliez  avec  moi. 

Series -vous  alld  en  Allemagne,  si  j*y 

^tais  all^  avec  vous  ? 
Sortiriez-vous  si  je  restais  4  la  mai- 

son? 
Je  resterais  fii  la  maison,  si  vous  sor- 

tiez. 
Auriez-vous  6crit  une  lettre  si  j'avais 

^crit  un  billet  7 


There  is  my  book. 
Behold  my  book. 
Here  is  my  book. 
There  it  is. 


(  Voilti  mon  iivre. 

IVoici  mon  Iivre. 
Le  voilk  ;  /em.  la  voilk 
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There  they  are. 

Here  I  ank 
That  is  the  reason  why. 
Therefore  I  say  sa 


Lee  voillL 

Me  ToicL 

Voilk  pourqnoi. 

Voil4  poarquoi  je  le  die. 


My  feet  are  cold 

Hie  feet  are  cold. 

Her  hands  are  cold. 

My  body  is  cold. 

My  head  hurts  me. 

Her  leg  hurts  her. 
He  has  a  pain  in  his  side. 
Her  tongue  hurts  her  very  much. 


t  J*ai  froid  aux  pieds. 

t  II  a  froid  aux  pieds. 

t  EUe  a  froid  aux  i 

t  J*ai  froid  au  corps. 

t  La  t6te  me  fait  maL 

t  La  jambe  lui  fait  maL 

t  II  a  mal  au  c6t6. 

t  La  langue  lui  fait  beaucoup  de  maL 


A  plate. 
The  son-in-law. 
The  step-sou. 
The  daughter-in-law. 
The  step-daughter. 
The  progreas. 
To  profit 
To  improve  in  learning. 

The  progress  of  a  malady. 

The  father-in-lawy  the  step-father. 
The  mother-in-law,  the  step-mother. 


Une  asBiette. 

Le  beau-fils,  le  gendre. 

Le  beau-fils. 

La  belle-fiUe,  la  bru. 

La  belle-fiUe.  « 

Le  progr^ 

t  Faire  des  progres. 

t  Faire  des  progrte  dans  lea  Etudes, 

dans  les  sciences. 
Le  progrte  er  les  progrte  d'mie  mala- 

die." 
Le  beau-p^re. 
La  belle-mtee. 


EXERCISES. 
185. 
Did  you  forget  any  thing  when  you  went  to  school  t — ^We  often 
forgot  our  books. — ^Where  did  you  forget  them  ? — ^We  forgot  them 
at  the  school. — Did  we  forget  any  thing  t — ^You  forgot  nothing. — 
Did  your  mother  pray  for  any  one  when  she  went  to  church  t — She 
prayed  for  her  children. — ^For  whom  did  we  pray  ? — You  prayed  for 
your  parents. — For  whom  did  our  parents  pray  1 — ^They  prayed  for 
their  children. — ^When  you  received  your  money  what  did  you  do 
with  it,  (qu'en  faisiez-votis  f) — ^We  employed  it  in  purchasing  some 
good  books. — Did  you  employ  yours  also  in  purchasing  books  ?— 
No;  we  employed  it  in  assisting  the  poor,  {cL  secourir  les  pauvres.) 


*  All  nouns  ending  in  ie  are  feminine. 
to  the  ESngUsh  termination  y. 

^93 


This  ending  frequently  answem 
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— Did  yoa  not  pay  joar  tailor ! — ^We  did  pay  him. — ^Did  yoa  always 
pay  in  cash  when  yoa  bought  of  that  merchant  ? — -"We  always  paid 
in  cash,  for  we  never  hay  on  credit. — Has  your  sister  succeeded  in 
mending  yoar  stockings  1 — She  has  succeeded  in  it. — Has  yoar 
mother  returned  from  charch  t — She  has  not  yet  returned. — ^Whither 
has  yoor  aunt  gone  t— She  has  gone  to  charch. — ^Whither  have  oar 
cousins  (fem.)  gone  ? — They  have  gone  to  the  concert. — ^Have  they 
not  yet  returned  from  iti — ^They  have  not  yet  returned. 

186. 

Who  is  there  1 — It  is  I,  (cVj<  moi.) — ^Who  are  those  men  1 — ^They 
are  foreigners  who  wish  to  sp^ak  to  you. — Of  what  country  are 
they  ! — ^They  are  Americans. — ^Where  is  my  book  1 — ^There  it  is. — 
And  my  pen  ? — Here  it  is. — Where  is  your  sister  1 — ^There  she  is. — 
Where  are  our  cousins,  (fem.  1) — ^There  they  are. — ^Where  are  you, 
John,  (Jean  ?) — Here  I  am. — ^Why  do  your  children  live  in  France  1 
— ^They  wish  to  learn  French  ;  that  is  the  reason  why  they  live  in 
France. — ^Why  do  you  sit  near  the  fire ! — ^My  hands  and  feet  are 
cold^  that  is  the  reason  why  I  sit  near  the  fire. — ^Are  your  sister^s 
hands  cold  1 — No ;  but  her  feet  are  cold. — ^What  is  the  matter  with 
your  aunt  1 — Her  leg  hurts  her. — Is  any  thing  the  matter  with  you  ! 
— My  head  hurts  me. — What  is  the  matter  with  that  woman  ? — ^Her 
tongue  hurts  her  very  much. — Why  do  you  not  eat  1 — I  shall  not  eat 
before  I  have  {avant  tPavoir)  a  good  appetite. — Has  your  sister  a 
good  appetite  ? — She  has  a  very  good  appetite  ;  that  is  the  reason 
why  she  eats  so  much. — If  you  have  read  the  books  which  I  lent 
you  why  do  you  not  return  them  to  me  ? — I  intend  reading  them  once 
more,  {encore  une  fois ;)  that  is  the  reason  why  I  have  not  yet  re 
turned  them  to  you  ;  but  I  will  return  them  to  you  as  soon  as  I  have 
read  them  a  second  time,  (pour  la  seconde  fois,) — ^Why  have  you 
not  brought  my  shoes  % — ^They  were  not  made,  therefore  I  did  not 
bring  them  ;  but  I  bring  them  you  now  :  here  they  are. — ^Why  has 
your  daughter  not  learned  her  exercises  1 — She  has  taken  a  walk  with 
Kcr  companion,  (fem. ;)  that  is  the  reason  why  she  has  not  learned 
them :  but  she  promises  to  learn  them  to-morrow,  if  you  do  not 
scold  her. 

187. 

Wonld  you  have  money  if  yoor  father  were  here  1 — ^I  should  have 
some  if  he  were  here.^-Woold  you  have  been  pleased  if  I  had  had 
some  books  ? — ^I  should  have  been  much  pleased  if  yon  had  had 
some. — ^Would  you  have  praised  my  little  brother  if  he  had  been 
good  1— If  he  had  been  good  I  should  certainly  {certainemerU)  not 
only  (non  seulement)  have  praised,  but  also  loved,  honored,  {honortr^ 
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uid  rewarded  him. — Should  we  be  praised  if  we  did  our  ezerciBes  t 
— ^If  you  did  them  without  a  fault  {sans  faute)  you  would  be  praised 
aod  rewarded. — ^Would  my  brother  not  have  been  punished  if  he  had 
done  his  exercises  1 — He  would  not  hare  been  punished  if  he  had 
done  them. — ^Would  my  sister  have  been  praised  if  she  had  not  been 
skilful  t — She  would  certainly  not  have  been  praised  if  she  had  not 
been  very  skilful,  and  if  she  had  not  worked  from  morning  {depuis  le 
mating  till  evening. — ^Would  you  give  me  something  if  I  were  very 
good  1 — ^If  you  were  very  good,  and  if  you  worked  well,  I  would  give 
you  a  fine  book. — ^Would  you  have  written  to  your  sister  if  I  had  gone 
to  Paris  I — ^I  would  have  written  to  her,  and  sent  her  something 
handsome  if  you  had  gone  thither. — Would  you  speak  if  I  listened 
to  you  1 — ^I  would  speak  if  yon  listened  to  me,  anrf'if  you  would  an- 
swer me. — ^Would  you  have  spoken  to  my  mother  if  you  had  seen 
her  1 — ^I  would  have  spoken  to  her,  and  have  begged  of  her  (prier 
quelqu'un)  to  send  you  a  handsome  gold  watch  {la  morUre  en  or)  if 
I  had  seen  her. 

188. 

One  of  the  valet  de  chambres  (un  des  valets  de  chamhre)  of  Louis 
XIV.  {de  Louis  XIV.)  requested  that  prince,  as  he  was  going  to 
bed,  {comme  il  se  mettait  au  lit,)  to  recommend  {de  faire  recom^ 
mander)  to  the  first  president  {d  Monsieur  le  premier  president)  a 
lawsuit  {un  procis)  which  he  had  against  {contre)  his  father-in-law, 
and  said,  in  urging  him,  {en  le  pressant :)  '*  Alas,  {Helas,)  Sire, 
{Sire,)  you  have  but  to  say  one  word."  "  Well,"  {Eh  !)  said  Louis 
XIV.,  "  it  is  not  that  which  embarrasses  me,  {ce  n^est  pas  de  quoi 
je  suis  en  peine ;)  but  tell  me,  {dis^moi,)  if  thou  wert  in  thy  father- 
in-law*s  place,  {d  la  place  de — ,)  and  thy  father-in-law  in  thine, 
wouldst  thou  be  glad  {bien  aise)  if  I  said  that  word  ?" 

If  the  men  should  come  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  theiA  some- 
thing to  drink. — ^If  he  could  do  this  he  would  do  that. — I  have  al- 
ways flattered  myself,  my  dear  brother,  that  you  loved  me  as  much 
as  I  love  you ;  but  I  now  see  that  I  have  been  mistaken.  I  should 
like  (je  voudrais)  to  know  why  you  went  a  walking  without  me^^-^ 
have  heard,  my  dear  sister,  that  you  are  angry  with  me,  (etre  faJw 
contre  quelqu^un^  because  I  went  a  walking  without  you.  I  assure 
you  that,  had  I  known  that  you  were  not  ill,  I  should  have  come  for 
you,  {venir  chercher  quelqu'un ;)  but  I  inquired  {s'^informer)  at  {chez) 
your  physician's  about  your  health,  {de  votre  santS,)  and  he  told  me, 
that  you  had  been  keeping  your  bed  {que  vous  gardiez  le  lit)  the  last 
eight  days,  (ifepuM  Am^^'ourj.) 
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189. 
A  Freoeh  officer  baring  airiyed  {Statu  arrivS)  at  the  court  {la  caur) 
of  Vienna,  the  empress  Theresa  {ThSrdse)  asked  {demanda)  him,  if 
he  belicYed  that  the  princess  of  N.,  whom  he  had  seen  the  day  be- 
fore, {la  veilUy)  was  really  the  handsomest  woman  in  the  {du)  world, 
as  was  said.  (See  Obs.  A.  Lesson  XLIY.)  ''  Madam,"  replied 
{ripliqua)  the  officer,  "  I  thought  so  yesterday." — How  do  you  like 
(Lesson  XLL)  that  meat  t — I  like  it  very  well. — May  I  ask  you  for 
(aseraiS'je  vous  demander)  a  piece  of  that  fish  \ — If  you  will  have 
the  goodness  {la  honU)  to  pass  me  your  plate  I  will  give  you  some. 
— ^Would  you  have  the  goodness  to  pour  me  out  {verser)  some  drink, 
(^  Imre  f) — ^VVith  much  pleasure. — Cicero,  seeing  his  son-in-law, 
who  was  very  short,  {petite)  arrive  {venir)  with  a  long  sword  {une 
longue  epee)  at  his  side,  {au  cofe,)  said,  "  Who  has  fastened  {qui  est^ 
ce  qui  a  attache)  my  son-in-law  to  this  sword  V  (See  end  of  Lee* 
son  XXIV.) 
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What  has  become  of  your  aunt  ? 
I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of 

her. 
What  has  become  of  your  sisters  7 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  has  become  of 

them. 


To  die,  {to  lose  life.) 

I  die,  thou  diest,  he  or  she  dies. 

Shall  or  will  you  die  ? 

I  shall  die. 

The  man  died  this  moruiug,  and  his 

wife  died  also. 
Tiie  man  is  dead. 
The  woman  died  this  morniug. 


Wine  sells  well. 
Wine  will  sell  well  next  year. 

That  door  shuts  easily. 

That  window  docs  not  open  easily 


Qu'est  devenne  votre  tante  ? 

Je  ne  sais  pas  ce  quVIle  est  devenuflL 

Que  sont  devenues  vos  soeurs  ? 
Je  ne  peux  pas  vous  dire  ce  qu*elles 
sont  devenues. 


Mourir  *  3 ;   prea.  part  mourani ; 

past  part,  mart, 
Je  meurs,  tu  meun,  il  ou  elle  meurt. 
Mourrez-vous  ?     (See  Less.  XLLVI.) 
Je  mourraL 
L'homme  est  mort  ce  matin,  et  sa 

femme  est  morte  auasi. 
L'homme  est  mort 
La  femme  est  morte  ce  matin. 


t  Le  vin  se  vend  bien. 

t  Le  vin  so  vendra  bien  Tann^e  pro* 
cbaiue. 

t  Cette  porte  se  ferme  facilement. 

t  Cette  fcndtro  ne  s'ouvre  pas  facile- 
ment. 
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That  picture  10  seen  far  off 
Far  off,  from  afar. 

Winter  clothea  are  not  worn  in  anm- 
mer. 

That  is  not  said 

That  cannot  be  comprehended. 

To  conceive,  to  comprehend. 
It  is  clear. 


t  Ce  tableau  tM  Toit  de  loin. 

De  loin. 

t  ties  v^tements  d'biver  ne  ee  portent 

paaen  ^t^ 
t  Cela  ne  ee  dit  paa. 
t  Cela  ne  ae  conceit  paa. 
Concevoir  3. 
Cert  clair. 


According  to  circomataneea. 
The  circumatance. 
That  ia  according  to  circumatancea. 
It  dependa. 


t  Selon  lea 

La  circonatance. 

^  t  C'eat  aelon. 


Glad. 
Pleaaed. 

Sorry,  diapleaaed. 
Are  yoQ  rich  7 
I  am. 

4re  the  women  handaome  7 
They  are  ;  they  are  rich  and  hand- 
aome. 
Are  yon  from  France  7 
I  am. 

What  countrywoman  ia  ahe  7 
She  ia  from  France. 
Would  you   be   rorry  if  you  were 

rich? 
I  should  not  be  sorry  for  it 
To  be  angry  tptth  eomebody. 
To  be  angry  about  wmetkmg. 
What  are  you  angry  about  7 
Are  you  aorry  for  having  done  it  7 
J  am  sorry  for  it 

Honest,  polite. 
Impolite. 
Polite,  courteous. 
Impolite,  uncivih 
Happy,  lucky. 
Unhappy,  unluck> . 
Easy. 
Difficult 
Useful. 
Useless. 


Bien  aise,  {de  before  inf.) 

Content,  {de  before  inf.) 

F&ch^. 

fitea-voua  riche  7 

Je  le  suis. 

Les  femmea  aont-ellea  benea? 

Ellea  le  aont ;  ellea  aont  riches  el 

bellea. 
fitea-youa  de  France  7 
J'en  auia. 

De  quel  pays  est-elle  7 
EUe  est  de  France. 
Seriez-vons  fkchiS  si  youa  6tiez riche? 

Je  n'en  serais  pas  Achd. 

Etre  fachi  conire  quelqu*un. 

Etrefachi  de  quelque  ehooe. 

De  quoi  Ates-vous  fkch4  7 

fites-vous  f&ch^  de  Tayoir  fait  7 

J'en  suis  Acb& 

Hounftte. 

Malhonn6te. 

Poll. 

Impoli. 

Heureux;     fern  heureuse. 

Malheurenz;    "  malheureoaa. 

Facile. 

Difficile. 

UUle. 

Inutile. 


23* 
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Is  it  uwfal  to  write  a  great  deal  T 

It  is  uaefoL 

Is  it  well  (right)  to  take  the  property 

of  others  7 
It  is  bad,  (wrong.) 
It  is  not  well,  (wrong.) 

Well,  right 
Bad,  wrong. 


Est-il  utile  d'^crire  beaacoop  ? 

C'est  ntile. 

Est-il  bten  de  prendre  te  bien 

autres? 
C'est  mal. 
Ce  n*est  pas  bien. 
Bien. 
MaL 


Of  what  use  is  that? 
That  is  of  no  nse. 
What  is  that? 
I  do  not  know  what  that  i 

What  is  it? 

I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 


t  A  qnoi  eela  est-il  bon  ? 

t  Cela  n*est  bon  k  zka. 

t  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  oela? 

tJe  ne  sais  pas  ce  que  c'est  que 

cela. 
t  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  7 
t  Je  ne  sais  pas  ce  que  c'est 


What  is  your  name? 
My  name  is  Charles. 
What  do  you  call  this  in  French  ? 

How  do  yon  express  this  in  French  7 
What  is  that  called  ? 


t  Comment  yous  appeles-vous  ? 

t  Je  m'appelle  Charics. 

t  Comment  cela  s'appelle-t-il  en  fran- 

9aiB7 
t  Comment  dit-on  cela  en  fran9ais? 
Comment  appelle-t-on  cela  ? 


George  the  Thuxl.     |  George  trois. 
Ob0.  A,    After  the  Cliristian  name  of  a  sovereign,  the  French  employ 
the  cardinal  numbers  without  an  article,  while  the  English  use  the  ordinaL 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth.         I  Louis  quatorze. 
Henry  the  Fourth.  |  Henri  quatre. 

O&s.  B.  Fir$t  and  tecond,  however,  are  exceptions  to  this  rule :  for  firtt^ 
the  French  use  premier  ;  and  for  eeeond,  either  deux  or  second.  Quint  in- 
stead of  einq  is  also  used  in  speaking  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  of  the 
pope  Sixtus  V. 


Henry  the  First 
Henry  the  Second 
Sixtus  the  Fifth.* 
Charles  the  Fifth  spoke  several  Eu- 
ropean languages  fluently. 
Europe,  European. 
Fluently. 


Henri  premier 

Henri  second  or  Henri  deux. 

Sixte-Quint 

Charles-Quint   parlait   couramment 

plusieurs  langues  europ^en 
L'Europe,  enrop^en. 
Couramment 


Rather, 
Bather-— than. 


j  Plut6t--que. 
I  Flut6t— que  de. 
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iMther  than  aqnander  my  money  I 

will  keep  it 
I  will  rather  pay  him  than  go  thither. 
I  will  rather  bum  the  coat  than  wear 

it 
He  has  arrived  sooner  than  I. 
A  half-worn  coat 
To  do  things  imperfectly,  (by  halves.) 


Plat6t  que  de  disnper  man  argent  je 

le  garderai 
Je  le  paierai  plat6t  que  d'y  aller. 
Je  brCilerai  plut6t  Thabit  que  de  le 

porter. 
II  est  arriv^  plus  t6t  que  moL 
t  Un  habit  a  demi  vmL 
t  Fairs  les  choses  li  demL 


EXERCISES. 
190. 

What  has  become  of  your  uncle  1 — ^I  will  tell  you  what  has  be- 
come of  him. — Here  is  the  chair  (la  chaise)  upon  which  he  often 
sat,  (etre  assis,  Lesson  LVIII.) — ^Is  he  dead  ? — He  is  dead. — ^When 
did  he  diel — He  died  two  years  ago. — I.  am  very  much  afflicted 
iflfflig^)  St  it- — ^Why  do  you  not  sit  down  1 — ^If  you  will  stay  with 
iaupris  de)  me  I  will  sit  down  ;  but  if  you  go  I  shall  go  along  with 
you. — ^What  has  become  of  your  aunt  ? — I  do  not  know  what  has  be- 
come of  her. — Will  you  tell  me  what  has  become  of  your  sister  ? — I 
will  tell  you  what  has  become  of  her. — ^Is  she  dead  ? — She  is  not 
dead. — ^What  has  become  of  her  1 — She  is  gone  to  Vienna. — What 
has  become  of  your  sisters  1 — I  cannot  tell  you  what  has  become  of 
them,  for  I  have  not  seen  them  these  two  years. — ^Are  your  parents 
still  alive  1 — ^They  are  dead. — How  long  is  it  since  your  cousin  (fem.) 
died  1 — ^It  is  six  months  since  she  died. — Did  wine  sell  well  last 
year  ? — ^It  did  not  sell  very  well,  (pcu  trop  Hen ;)  but  it  will  sell  bet- 
ter (piieux)  next  year,  for  there  will  be  a  great  deal,  and  it  will  not 
be  dear. — ^Why  do  you  open  the  door  1 — Do  you  not  see  how  it 
smokes  here  ? — I  see  it,  but  you  must  (i/  faut)  open  the  window  in- 
stead of  opening  the  door. — ^The  window  does  not  open  easily  ;  that 
is  the  reason  why  I  open  the  door. — ^When  will  you  shut  it  1 — I  will 
shut  it  as  soon  as  there  is  (Obs.  A,  Lesson  LVIII.)  no  more  smoke. 
—Did  you  often  go  a  fishing  when  you  were  in  that  country  1 — We 
often  went  a  fishing  and  a  bunting. — If  you  will  go  with  us  into  the 
country  you  will  see  my  father's  castle. — You  are  very  polite,  Sir  ; 
but  I  have  seen  that  castle  already. 

191. 

When  did  you  see  my  father^s  castle  t — I  saw  it  when  I  was  trav- 
elling last  year.  It  is  a  very  fine  castle,  and  is  seen  far  off. — How 
is  that  said  1 — ^That  is  not  said.  That  cannot  be  comprehended. — 
Cannot  every  thing  be  expressed  in  your  language ! — Every  thing 
can  be  expressed,  but  not  as  in  yours. — ^Will  you  rise  early  to-mor- 
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row  ? — ^It  will  depend  upon  circumstaoces ;  if  I  go  to  bed  early  I 
shall  rise  early,  but  if  I  go  to  bed  late  I  sball  rise  late. — ^Will  yoo 
lovo  my  children  ? — ^If  they  are  good  I  shall  love  them. — Will  yoa 
dine  with  as  to-morrow  1 — If  yon  get  ready  (faire  preparer)  the  food 
I  like  I  shall  dine  with  yoa. — Have  yoa  already  read  the  letter  which 
yoa  received  this  morning  ? — ^I  have  not  opened  it  yet. — ^When  wiU 
yoa  read  it  ? — ^I  shall  read  it  as  soon  as  I  have  time. — Of  what  use 
is  that  1 — It  is  of  no  use. — ^Why  have  you  picked  it  up  1 — ^I  have 
picked  it  up  in  order  to  show  it  yoa. — Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  1— > 
I  cannot  tell  yon,  for  I  do  not  know ;  bat  I  will  ask  {demander  d^ 
Lesson  XL.)  my  brother,  who  will  tell  yoa. — ^Where  did  you  find  it  ? 
—I  found  it  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  near  the  wood. — Did  you  per- 
ceive it  from  afar  ? — ^I  had  no  need  to  perceive  it  from  afar,  for  I 
passed  by  the  side  of  the  river. — Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  thing  ? 
— ^Never. — Is  it  useful  to  speak  much  ? — ^It  is  according  to  circam- 
stances  :  if  one  wishes'  to  learn  a  foreign  {etranger)  language  it  is 
useful  to  speak  a  great  deal. — Is  it  as  useful  to  write  as  to  speak  1 — 
It  is  more  useful  to  speak  than  to  write ;  but  in  order  to  learn  a  for- 
eign language  one  must  do  both,  {Vun  et  PcnUre.) — ^Is  it  useful  to 
write  all  that  one  says  1 — ^That  is  useless. 

192. 

Where  did  you  take  this  book  from  ? — I  took  it  out  of  (dans)  the 
room  of  your  friend,  (fem.) — Is  it  right  to  take  the  books  of  other 
people  1 — It  is  not  right,  I  know ;  but  I  wanted  it,  and  I  hope  thai 
your  friend  will  not  be  displeased,  for  I  will  return  it  to  her  as  sood 
as  I  have  read  (Obs.  A.  Lesson  LVIII.)  it. — ^What  is  your  name  ?— 
my  name  is  William,  {Guillawne.) — What  is  your  sister^s  name  ? — 
Her  name  is  Eleanor,  {Leonore.)—Why  does  Charles  complain  of 
his  sister  1 — Because  she  has  taken  his  pens. — Of  whom  do  those 
children  complain  1 — Francis  (Franfois)  complains  of  Eleanor,  and 
Eleanor  of  Francis. — ^Who  is  right  1 — ^They  are  both  (tout  deux} 
wrong ;  for  Eleanor  wishes  to  take  Francises  books,  and  Francis 
Eleanor*8. — ^To  whom  have  you  lent  Racine*s  works,  (les  auvres 
de  T) — I  have  lent  the  first  volume  to  William  and  the  second  to 
Louisa,  (Louise.) — How  is  that  said  in  French  t — It  is  said  thus, 
(ainsi,) — How  is  that  said  in  German  1 — ^That  is  not  said  in  Ger- 
man.— Has  the  tailor  brought  yoa  your  new  coat  1 — He  has  brought 
it  me,  but  it  does  not  fit  (Lesson  XLVII.)  me  well. — ^Will  he  make 
you  another  1 — He  will  make  me  another ;  for  rather  than  wear  it  I 
will  give  it  away,  (donner.) — Will  you  use  that  horse  1 — I  shall  not 
use  it. — ^Why  will  you  not  use  it  1 — Because  it  does  not  suit  me. — 
Will  yon  pay  for  it  ? — ^I  will  rather  pay  for  it  than  ose  it. — ^To  whom 
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do  those  fine  books  belong,  (^  qui  appartiennent  f) — ^They  belong  to 
.William. — Who  has  given  them  to  him  1 — His  father. — ^Will  he  read 
them  % — He  will  tear  them  rather  than  read  them. — Who  has  told 
yon  that  ? — He  has  told  me  so  himself,  {lui-mime,) 

193. 
What  countrywoman  is  that  lady,  (la  dame  T) — She  is  from  France. 
—Are  yon  from  France  t — No,  I  am  from  Germany. — ^Why  do  you 
not  give  your  4;lothes  to  mend ! — ^It  is  not  worth  while,  for  I  must 
have  new  clothes. — Is  the  coat  which  you  wear  not  a  good  one  1^ 
It  is  a  half- worn  coat,  and  is  good  for  nothing. — ^Would  you  be  sorry 
if  your  mother  were  to  arrive  to-day  1 — ^I  should  not  be  sorry  for  it. 
— ^Woold  your  sister  be  sorry  if  she  were  rich  ? — She  would  not  be 
sorry  for  it. — ^Are  you  angry  with  any  one  1 — ^I  am  angry  with 
Louisa,  who  went  to  the  opera  without  telling  me  a  word  of  it. — 
Where  were  you  when  she  went  out  I — ^I  was  in  my  room. — ^I  assure 
you  that  she  is  very  sorry  for  it ;  for  had  she  known  that  you  were 
in  your  room,  she  would  have  called  you  in  order  to  take  you  along 
with  her  to  the  opera. — Charles  V.,  who  spoke  fluently  several  Eu- 
ropean languages,  used  to  say,  {avait  cotUume  de  dire,)  that  we  should 
speak  (quUl  fallait  parler)  Spanish  with  the  gods,  Italian  with  our 
isan)  friend,  (fern.,)  French  with  our  friend,  (mas.,)  German  with 
soldiers,  English  with  geese,  (une  oie,)  Hungarian  (hongrois)  with 
horses,  and  Bohemian  (bohhnien)  with  the  devil,  (fe  diable,)  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXIV .) 
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Quant  d. 

Quant  ^  mol 

Quant  b,  cela,  je  ne  sals  )]ue  dire. 


As  tOf  {a*  for,) 
As  to  me. 
As  to  that,  I  do  not  know  what  to 
say. 

Obg,  A.     What,  before  an  mfinitive,  is  translated  by  que ;  and  if  the 
sentence  is  negative,  pat  is  not  used. 


I  do  not  know  what  to  do. 
I  do  not  know  where  to  go. 
He  does  not  know  what  to  answer. 
We  do  not  know  what  to  buy. 


Je  ne  sats  que  faire. 
Je  ne  sais  od  aller. 
n  ne  sait  que  r^pondre. 
Nous  ne  savons  qu'acheter. 


To  die  of  a  disease.  |  Mourir  d*une  maladie. 

She  died  of  the  smail-poz.  |  EUe  est  morte  de  la  petite  v^role. 
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The  small-poz. 
The  fever. 
The  inteimittent  fever. 

The  apoplexy. 

He  had  a  cold  fit 
He  has  an  agoe. 
Hia  fever  has  returned. 
He  haa  been  stmck  with  apoplexy. 
To  strike. 


La  petite  v^role. 

La  fi^vre. 

La  fi^vre  intermittente. 

L*attaque  d'apoplexie. 

L'apoplexie. 

t  li  avait  an  accte  de  fi^vre 

t  La  fi^vre  Ta  pris. 

t  La  fiivre  Ta  repria. 

II  a  6U  frapp^  d'apoplexie. 

Frapper  1. 


Sure. 
To  he  sure  of  a  thing. 

I  am  sure  of  that 

I  am  tore  that  she  has  arrived. 
I  am  sure  of  it 
Something  has  happened. 
Nothing  has  happened. 
What  has  happened? 
What  has  happened  to  her? 
She  had  an  accident 


Sar,  9<ire. 

Etre  sdr  de  quelque  chose. 

Ten  suis  sCir. 

Je  suis  sdr  de  eel  a. 

Je  suis  s&r  qu'etle  est  arriv^ 

J'en  suis  str. 

II  est  arriv^  quelque  ohoss. 

II  n*est  rien  arriv^ 

Qu*est-il  arriv6? 

Que  lui  eet-il  arrive? 

II  lui  est  arriv^  un  accident 


To  shed,  to  pour  out. 
A  tear. 
To  shed  tears. 
To  pour  out  some  drink. 
I  pour  ont  some  drink  for  that  man. 
With  tean  in  his,  her,  our,  or  my 
eyes. 


Verser  1. 

Une  larme. 

Veraer  des  larmcs. 

Verser  k  boire. 

t  Je  verse  k  boire  ii  cet  hommow 

Les  larmcs  aux  yeux. 


Sweet,  mild. 
Sour,  acid. 
Some  sweet  wine. 
A  mild  air. 
A  mild  zephyr. 
A  soft  sleep. 
Nothing  makes  life  more  agreeable 
than  the  society  of,  and  intercourse 
with,  our  friends. 


Doux ;  fern,  douce. 
Sur. 

Du  vin  doux. 
Un  air  doux. 
Un  doux  z^phir. 
Un  doux  Bommeil. 

Rien  ne  rend  la  vie  si  douce  que  la 
soci^t^  et  le   commerce  de  nos 


To  repair  to. 
To  repair  to  the  army,  to  one's  regi- 
ment 


Se  rendre  d. 

Se  rendre  h.  Tannde,  it  son  regiment 
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An  aimy,  a  regiment 
I  repaired  to  that  place. 
He  repaired  thither. 


Uue  arm^,  un  regiment 

Je  me  mils  rendu  k  cet  endroit 

II  s'y  est  rendu. 


To  eryt  to  acreaniy  to  ohrielu 
To  kelp. 

I  help  him  to  do  it 
I  help  you  to  write. 
I  will  help  you  to  work. 

To  cry  out  for  help. 
The  help. 


Crier  1. 

Aider  I,  (governs  the 

takee  d  before  the  inf.) 
Je  I'ltide  &  le  faire. 
Je  voua  aide  h.  ^crire. 
Je  veux  voua  aider  k  travailler. 
Crier  h.  Taide. 
Appeler  dn  secoun. 
L*aide/  le  aecours. 


and 


To  inquire  after  tome  one. 
Will  you  have  the  goodnes  to  pass 

me  that  plate  7 
Will  you  paas  me  that  plate,  if  you 
please? 

If  you  pleaae. 
Aa  you  pleaae. 
At  your  pleaaure. 
Aa  you  like. 


STinformer  1,  de  quelqu^un. 
Voulez-vous  avoir  la  bont^  de  mo 

passer  ce  plat  7 
Voulez-vous  me  passer  ce  plat,  s'il 

vous  plait? 
SUl  vous  plait 

Comme  il  vous  plaira. 


To  knock  at  the  door.  \  Frapper  I,  a  la  parte. 


To  truet  eome  one. 
To  dietrust  one. 

Do  you  trust  that  man  7 

I  do  trust  him. 

He  trusts  me. 

We  must  not  tiust  everybody. 

To  laugh  at  eomething. 


I  laugh,  thou  laugheet,  he  or  she 
laughs. 

Do  you  laugh  at  that  7 

I  do  laugh  at  it 

At  what  do  they  laugh? 


t  Sefier  1,  a  quelqu^un. 

t  Se  dejier  de  quelqu'un. 

Vous  fiez-vous  k  cet  homme? 

Je  me  fie  ii  luL 

II  se  fio  &  moi. 

II  ne  faut  pas  se  fier  b,  tout  le  monde. 


Rire  *  4,  de  quelque  chone ;   prea. 

part  riant ;  post  part  ru 
Je  ris,  tu  ris,  il  ou  elle  rit 

Riez-vous  de  cela? 

J'en  ris. 

De  quoi  rient-ils ;  fern.  eUes? 


'  Aide^  m  the  signification  of  help,  is  feminine ;  it  is  masculine  when  it 
means  ar.  aeeistant 


*. 
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To  Umgk  in  a  peraon^s  face. 

We  lang^hed  in  his  face. 
To  laugh  at,  to  deride  acme  one. 
I  laugh  at  (deride)  you. 
Did  yoa  laugh  at  ub? 

We  did  not  laugh  at  you. 


Full. 
A  book  full  of  enon. 


To  afford. 

Can  you  affi)id  to  buy  that  hone  ? 

I  can  afibid  it. 
I  cannot  affi>rd  it. 


Rire  au  nez  de  quelqu^un. 

Nous  lui  avons  ri  an  nez. 

8e  riret  ou  ae  moquer  de  quelqu*iemk 

Je  me  rie  (me  moque)  de  toub. 

Vout  riiez-TOUB  de  none?     (See'Oba. 

A.  Leeeon  UL) 
NouB  ne  noua  riions  pas  de  voun 


Piein,  pleine. 

Un  livxe  plein  de  fautes. 


t  Avoir  lea  moyena,  {de  before  infini- 
tive.) 

t  Avez-voiiB  les  moyens  d*acbeter  ee 
cheval? 

t  J'en  ai  les  moyens. 

t  Je  n'en  ai  pas  les  moyensL 


Who  is  then  7 
It  is  I. 
It  is  not  I. 

Is  it  he  7 
It  is  not  he. 

Are  they  your  brothers? 

It  is  they. 
It  is  not  they. 
Is  it  she? 
It  is  she. 
It  is  not  she. 

Are  they  your  sisters? 

It  is  they,  (feminine.) 
It  is  not  they.    " 
It  is  I  who  speak. 

Is  it  they  who  laugh  ? 

It  is  you  who  laugh. 

It  is  thou  who  hast  done  it 

It  is  yon,  gentlemen,  who  have  said 

that 
We  Ifiam  French,  my  brother  and  L 


> 


Qui  est  Ik 7  ,..t  ♦*• 

C*est  moi. 

Ce  n'est  pas  moi. 

Est-ce  lui? 

Ce  n'est  pas  lui. 

Sont-ce  vos  fr^res  7  or, 

Est-ce  que  ce  sont  tos  fr6rea7 

Ce  sont  eux. 

Ce  ne  sont  pas  eux. 

Est-ceelle? 

C'est  eile. 

Ce  n'est  pas  elle. 

Sont-ce  vos  soeurs?  or, 

£at-ce  que  ce  sont  vos  sgbuib? 

Ce  BOut  elles. 

Ce  ne  sont  pas  elles. 

C'est  moi  qui  parle. 

Sont-ce  eux  (elles)  qui  rient?  or, 

Est-ce  que  ce  sont  eux  (elles)  qui 

rient? 
C*est  vous  qui  riez. 
C'eet  toi  qui  I'as  fait 
C*est  vous,  MessieuiB,  qui  aves  dh 

cela. 
t  Mon  fr^n  et  moi  nous  apprenoni  le 

fran^aia. 
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Ohs,  B.  The  penonal  proDonn  miut  be  npented  before  the  veib  when  il 
has  two  or  more  nominativee,  of  difierent  penona. 

t  Votts  et  moi  noua  irons  4  la  cam- 


Yoa  and  I  wiU  go  into  the  country. 
You  and  he  will  stay  at  home. 

Yoa  will  go  to  the  country  and  I  will 
mtum  to  town. 
A  lady. 

What  were  you  doing  when  your  tu- 
tor was  here  7 

1  was  doing  nothing. 

What  did  you  say  ? 

I  said  nothing. 


pagne. 
t  Votis  et  lui  vout  restores  k  la  mai- 

son. 
VouB  irez  K  la  campagne,  et  mot  ja 

reviendrai  iL  la  yille. 
Une  dame. 
Que  faisiez-yous  quand  votre  instito- 

teur  ^tait  ici  ? 
Je  ne  faisais  rien. 
Quedisiez-vous? 
Je  ne  disais  rien. 


EXERCISES. 
194. 

Of  what  illness  did  your  sister  die  ? — She  died  of  {de  la)  fever.— 
How  is  your  brother  1 — My  brother  is  no  longer  living.  He  died 
three  months  ago. — I  am  surprised  {etonni)  at  it,  for  he  was  very 
well  last  summer  when  I  was  in  the  country.  Of  what  did  he  die  ? 
— He  died  of  apoplexy. — How  is  the  mother  of  your  friend  1 — She 
k  not  well ;  she  had  an  attack  of  ague  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
this  morning  the  fever  has  returned. — Has  she  an  intermittent  fever  1 
-^I  do  not  know,  but  she  often  has  cold  fits. — What  has  become  of 
the  woman  whom  I  saw  at  your  mother's  ? — She  died  this  morning 
of  apoplexy. — Do  your  scholars  learn  their  exercises  by  heart  T— 
They  will  rather  tear  them  than  learn  them  by  heart. — ^What  does 
this  man  ask  me  for  t — He  asks  you  for  the  money  which  you  owe 
him. — If  he  will  repair  to-morrow  morning  {demain  matin)  to  my 
house  I  will  pay  him  what  I  owe  him. — He  will  rather  lose  his  mo- 
ney than  repair  thither. — Why  does  the  mother  of  our  old  servant 
shed  tears  1  What  has  happened  to  her  1 — She  sheds  tears  because 
the  old  clergyman,  {le  vieil  ecclesiastiquBy)  her  friend,  who  was  so 
very  good  to  her,  (qui  luifaisait  tant  de  bien,)  died  a  few  days  ago. 
^Of  what  illness  did  he  die  1 — He  was  struck  with  apoplexy. — 
Have  you  helped  your  father  to  write  his  letters  1 — I  have  helped 
him. — ^Will  you  help  me  to  work  when  we  go  to  town  1 — ^I  will  help 
you  to  work  if  you  help  me  to  get  a  livelihood. 

195. 

Have  yon  inquired  after  the  merchant  who  sells  so  cheap  1 — ^I 
have  inquired  after  him,  but  nobody  could  tell  me  what  has  become  of 

S4 
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him. — ^Where  did  he  live  when  you  were  here  three  years  ago  t— 
He  lived  then  (alors)  in  Charles-street,  {rue  Charles,)  No.  67. — 
How  do  you  like  (Lesson  XLI.)  this  wine  1 — ^I  like  it  very  well,  but 
it  is  a  little  sour. — How  does  your  sister  like  those  apples,  {la  pom' 
me  f) — She  likes  them  very  well,  but  she  says  that  they  are  a  little 
too  sweet. — Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  pass  that  plate  to  me  1 — 
With  much  pleasure. — ^Shall  I  {faut-il)  pass  these  fishes  to  you  1 — 
I  will  thank  you  to  (je  vous  prie  de)  pass  them  to  me.^-Shall  I 
{faut'U)  pass  the  bread  to  your  sister  1 — ^You  will  oblige  her  by 
{vous  lui  ferez  plaisir  de)  passing  it  to  her. — How  does  your  mother 
like  our  food  ? — She  likes  it  very  well,  but  she  says  that  she  has 
eaten  enough. — ^What  dost  thou  ask  me  for? — Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  (;>  vous  prie  de)  give  me  a  little  bit  {un  petit  morceau)  of 
that  mutton  ? — Will  you  pass  me  the  bottle,  if  you  please  ? — Have 
you  not  drunk  enough  1 — Not  yet,  for  I  am  still  thirsty. — Shall  I  give 
you  (faut'U  vous  terser)  some  wine  1 — No ;  I  like  cider  better. — 
Why  do  you  not  eat  1 — I  do  not  know  what  to  eat. — ^Who  knocks  at 
the  door  1 — It  is  a  foreigner. — Why  does  he  cry  t — He  cries  because 
a  great  misfortune  has  happened  to  him. — ^What  has  happened  to 
you  1 — Nothing  has  happened  to  me. — ^Where  will  you  go  to  this 
evening  1 — ^I  do  not  know  where  to  go. — Where  will  your  brothers 
go  to  ? — I  do  not  know  where  they  will  go  to  ;  as  for  me,  I  shall  go 
to  the  theatre. — Why  do  you  go  to  town  1 — I  go  thither  in  order  to 
purchase  some  books.  Will  you  go  thither  with  me  1 — I  will  go  • 
with  you,  but  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  there.  ^ 

196.  ^ 

Must  I  sell  to  that  man  on  credit  1 — You  may  {pouvoir*)  sell  to- 
him,  but  not  on  credit ;  you  must  not  trust  him,  {vousfier  a  /ut,)  fo| 
he  will  not  pay  you. — Has  he  already  deceived  {tromper)  anybody  1 
— He  has  already  deceived  several  merchants  who  have  trusted  him. 
— ^ust  I  trust  those  ladies  ? — You  may  trust  them  ;  but  as  to  me  I 
shall  not  trust  them,  for  I  have  often  been  deceived  %  {par  les)  wo- 
men, and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  say  :  We  mu^t  not  .trustee velybody. 
— Do  those  merchants  trust  you  ? — They  trust  me,  and  I  trust  them. 
— ^Whom  do  those  gentlemen  laugh  at  ? — ^They  laugh  at  those  ladies 
who  wear  red  gowns  {la  robe)  with  yellow  ribbons.^— Why  do  those 
people  laugh  at  us  ? — They  laugh  at  us  because  we  speak  badly, 
{mal.) — Ought  we  to  laugh  {faut-il  se  moguer)  at  persons  who  speak 
badly  1 — ^We  ought  not  to  laugh  at  them ;  we  ought,  on  the  contrary, 
to  listen  to  them,  and  if  they  make  blunders,  ifautes,)  we  ought  to 
correct  them  to  them. — ^What  are  you  laughing  at ! — I  am  laoghing 
at  your  hat :  how  long  {depuis  fuand)  hare  yon  been  wearing  it  ao 
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large,  {grand  f) — Since  (depuis  que)  I  returned  from  Germany. — Can 
you  afford  to  buy  a  horse  and  a  carriage  1 — ^I  can  afford  it. — Can 
^ur  brother  afford  to  buy  that  large  house  t — He  cannot  afford  it.-— 
Will  your  cousin  buy  that  horse  t — He  will  buy  it,  if  it  pleases  {con- 
vemr  •)  him. — Hare  you  received  my  letter  1 — ^I  have  received  it 
"with  much  pleasure.  I  have  shown  it  to  my  French  master,  who 
was  surprised,  {s*et(mner^)  for  there  was  not  a  single  fault  in  it. — 
Have  you  already  received  CorneiUe^s  and  Boileau's  works,  {les 
auvres  f) — ^I  have  received  those  of  Boileau  ;  as  to  those  of  Cor- 
neiUe,  I  hope  to  receive  them  next  week.       ' 

197.  X-Jd^^f^ 

Is  it  thou,  Charles,  who  hast  soiled  my  book  1 — ^It  is  not  I,  it  is 
your  little  sister  who  has  soiled  it. — Who  has  broken  my  fine  ink- 
stand 1 — ^It  is  I  who  have  broken  it. — ^Is  it  you  who  have  spoken  of 
me  ? — ^It  is  we  who  have  spoken  of  you,  but  we  have  said  of  you 
nothing  but  good,  {du  bien.) — ^Who  knocks  at  the  door  1 — It  is  I,  will 
you  open  it  1 — ^What  do  you  want,  (desirer  J) — I  come  (to)  ask  you 
for  the  money  which  you  owe  me,  and  the  books  which  I  lent  you. — 
If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  come  to  me  to-morrow  I  will  retam 
both  to  you  1 — Is  it  your  sister  who  is  playing  on  the  harpsichord ! — 
It  is  not  she. — ^Who  is  it  1 — It  is  my  cousin,  (fern.) — ^Are  they  yopr 
flislelTwho  are  coming  1 — It  is  they. — ^Are  they  your  neighbors 
(fexaij  who  were  laughing  at  you  ! — ^They  are  not  our  neighbors. — 
Who  are  they  1 — They  are  the  daughters  of  the  countess  whose 
brother  has  bought  your  house. — ^Are  they  the  ladies  you  have 
spoken  of  to  me  1 — They  are. — Shall  you  learn  German  1 — My  bro- 
ther and  I  will  learn  it. — Shall  we  go  to  the  country  to-morrow  1 — 
I  shall  go  to  the  country,  and  you  will  remain  in  town. — Shall  my 
sister  and  I  go  to  the  opera  ? — You  and  she  will  remain  at  home,  and 
your  brother  will  go  to  the  opera. — What  did  you  say  when  your  tu- 
tor was  scolding  you  ? — I  said  nothing,  because  I  had  nothing  to  say, 
for  I  had  not  done  my  task,  and  he  was  in  the  right  to  scold  me. — 
What  were  you  doing  whilec^e  (pendant  qu'il)  was  out  1 — I  was 
playing  on  the  violin,  instead  of  doing  what  he  had  given  me  to  do. 
— What  has  my  brother  told  you  ? — He  has  told  me  that  he  would 
be  the  happiest  man  in  the  (du)  world,  if  he  knew  the  French  lan- 
guage, the  most  useful  of  all  languages.    " 
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SIXTY-THIRD  LESSOR .—Soixante-troUiime  Lefon. 
To  get  into  a  bad  oerape. 


To  get  out  of  a  had  scrape, 
I  got  out  of  the  scrape. 
That  man  always   gets    into    bad 

scrapes,  but  he  always  gets  out  of 

them  again. 


t  S*attirer  \,  {oe  faire^  de  maiciMR* 

seo  affaireo. 
t  Se  tirer  1,  d^ affaire, 
Je  me  suis  tii^  (Faffaire. 
Get  homme  s'atttre  toujoure  de  mau- 

vaises  affiiires,  mais  U  s'en  Ure  too* 

jouis. 


Belween. 
Amougst  or  amidst 


Eutre. 
Parmi. 


To  make  oome  one^s  acquaintance,      \ 

To  become  acquainted  with   oome-  V  Faire  connaiasance  avec  quel^*um, 
body,  y 

I  have  made  his  or  her  acquaintance. 

I  have  become  acquainted  with  him 
or  her. 

Are  you  acquainted  with   him,   (or  ^ 
her?)  5 

Do  you  know  him,  (or  her?) 

I  am  acquainted  with  him,  (or  her.) 

I  know  him,  (or  her.) 

He  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine. 

She  is  my  acquaintance. 

He  is  not  a  friend,  he  is  but  an  ac- 
quaintance. 


J'ai  fait  sa  connaiasance^ 


Le  (ou  la)  connaissez-vous  ?* 


I;  J® 


le  (ou  la)  connaisL 


II  est  de  ma  oonnaissance. 
Eile  est  de  ma  connaissance. 
Ce  n'est  pas  un  ami,  ce  n'est  qu'ano 
connaissance. 


To  enjoy. 
Do  you  enjoy  good  health  ? 

To  be  well 
She  is  well 


1: 


Jouir  2,  de, 

Jouissez-vous  d*une  bonne  sant^  7 

Etre  bien  portanty  portante, 

Etre  en  bonite  aante. 

t  Elle  est  bien  portante. 

Elle  se  porte  bien. 

Elle  est  en  bonne  sant^ 


'  The  verb  to  know  is  always  expressed  by  eonnaitre  *  when  it  signifies  to 
be  acquainted  with,  and  by  oavoir  *  in  all  other  cases.  Ex.  I  know  that 
man,  that  lady,^'«  connais  cet  homme,  cette  dame;  I  know  my  lesson,  jt 
MM  ma  lefon  ;  I  know  whal  you  wish  to  say,  ^e  9ai$  ce  que  vous  vouUx  dirt. 


6IXTT- THIRD    LESSON. 
To  imagine.  \  S*imagiiur  1. 
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Our  fellow -creaturea 
He  has  not  his  equal,  or  bia  match. 
To  resemble  aome  one,  to  look  like 

mme  one. 
That  man  resembles  my  brother. 
That  beer  looks  like  water. 

Each  other. 
We  resemble  each  other. 
They  do  not  resemble  each  other. 
The  brother  and  the  sister  love  each 

other. 
Are  you  pleased  with  each  other  7 
We  are. 

As,  or  as  well  as. 


Noe  semUaUet. 

II  n*a  pas  son  semblable. 

t  Renembler  1,  a  quelqu*un. 

Get  homme  ressenible  it  mon  fr^re. 

Cette  bi^re  rcssemble  k  de  Teau. 

L*un  Tautre,  Tune  Tautre. 

Nous  nous  rc8s«tnblou8. 

lis  ott  elles  ne  se  ressemblent  pas. 

Le  fr^re  et   la  soeur  s'aiment  I'ud 

Tautre. 
fites-Yous  contents  l*un  de  Tautre? 
Nous  le  sommes. 
Atnsi  que. 


The  appearance,  the  countenance. 

To  show  a  dispontion  to. 
That  man  whom  you  see  shows  a 
desire  to  approach  us. 

To  look  pleased  with  some  one. 
To  look  arose  at  some  one. 
When  I  go  to  see  that  man,  instead 
of  receiving  me  with  pleasure,  he 
looks  displeased. 

A  good-looking  man. 
A  bad-looking  man. 
Bad-looking  people,  or  folks. 
To  go  to  see  some  one. 

To  pay  some  one  a  visit.  \  * 

To  frequent  a  place. 
To  frequent  societies. 
To  associate  wilh  mne  one. 


La  mine. 

Faire  mine  de. 

Get  homme  que  vous  yoyez  fait  mine 

de  nous  approcher. 
Faire  bonne  mine  a  quelqu^un. 
Faire  mauvaise  mine  a  quelqu'un. 
Quand  je  vais  voir  cet  homme,  au 

lieu  de  me  faire  bonne  mine  il  me 

fait  mauvaise  mine. 
Un  homme  de  bonne  mine. 
Un  homme  de  mauvaise  mine. 
Dcs  gens  de  mauvaise  mine. 
Aller  voir  quelqu'uu. 
Faire  une  visite  )  ,     . 

Fr^uenter  un  lieu. 
Fr^nenter  des  socidt^s. 
t  Frequenter  quelqu'un. 


To  look  like,  to  appear. 
How  does  he  look  7 
He  looks  gay,  (sad,  contented.) 
You  appear  very  well. 
You  look  like  a  doctor. 
She  looks  angry,  appears  to  be  angry. 
They  look  contented,  appear  to  be 

contented. 
To  look  good,  to  appear  to  be  good. 


Avoir  Vair. 

Quelle  mine  a-t-il  7 

II  a  Tair  enjou^,  (triste,  content) 

Vous  avez  Pair  bien  portant 

Vous  avez  Tair  d*un  m^decin. 

Elle  a  Tair  ikc\\i. 

lis  ont  Tair  content 


Avoir  Tair  bon. 


24» 
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To  drink  to  some  one. 
To  drink  some  one's  health. 
I  drink  your  health. 

It  ia  all  oyer  with  me  ! 
It  ia  all  oyer. 


To  hart  some  one's  feelings. 

You  haye  hurt  that  man's  feelines. 


A  place. 
I  know  a  good  place  to  swim  in. 


To  experienc€f  to  undergo, 
I  haye  experienced  a  great  many 
misfortunes. 

To  Buffer. 

Dost  thou  suffer? 
I  do  sufTer. 
He  suffers. 
To  feel  a  pain  in  one's  head  or  foot 
I  felt  a  pain  in  my  eye. 
To  neglect. 
To  yield. 
We  miist  yield  to  necessity. 

To  spring  forward. 
The  cat  springs  upon  the  rat 

To  leap  on  horseback. 


An  increase,  an  augmentation. 

For  more  bad  luck. 

For  more  good  luck. 
For  more  bad  luck  I  haye  lost  my 
purse. 


To  lose  one's  wits. 
That  man  has  lost  his  wits,  and  he 
does  not  know  what  to  da 

Obstinately^  by  all  means. 
That  man  wishes  jy  all  means  to 
lend  me  his  money. 


Boire  h.  qaelqu'nn. 

t  Boire  &  la  sant^  de  quelqu'a 

t  Je  bois  k  yotre  santd. 


t  C'est  fait  de  moi ! 
t  C'en  est  fait 


t  Faire  de  larpeine  k  qaelqu'un. 
t  Vous  ^ayez  fait  de  la  peine  k  cet 
hommi 

Un  ^ndroit 

Je  connais  un  bon  endioit  pour  nager. 


Eprouver  1. 

J'ai  ^prouyd  beauconp  de  malhenxL 

So^ffrir*fi;  pros,  part  so^jfrtaUs 

past  part  soufferL 
Souffi-es-tu? 
Je  souffire. 
II  souffire. 

t  Souffrir  de  la  tdte,  du  pied. 
t  J'ai  souffert  de  I'aeil. 
Negliger  1,  {de  before  infin.) 
Ceder.     (See  Obs.  il.  Leamn  LIIL) 
II  faut  c^der  k  la  ndcessit^. 


t  Srilancer, 

Le  chat  s'dlance  sur  le  rat 

S'dlancer  sur  son  cheyal. 


Un  surcroit 

Pour  surcroit  de  malhbur. 
Four  Bura0^ie  bonheur. 
Pour  surcroit  de  malheur  j'ai  perda 
ma  bouise.  * 


Perdre  la  tdte. 

Get  homme  a  perdu  la  tdte,  et  il  na 
sait  que  faire.  (See  Obs.  A.  Les- 
son LXII.) 

^A  toute  force. 

Get  homme  yeut  t  toute  foroe  mm 
prater  son  argent 
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Tofottow. 

I  foflow,  thou  foUovreit,  he  or  die 
follows 

To  pursue* 

To  preserve f  to  Mtee. 


5tit«re4*;  preft put mueaiif  ;  pait 

partmn'oi 
Je  suit,  ta  suis,  il  oa  eile  Bait 

Poursuivre  *  4    (Is  conjugated  like 

euivre,) 
Coneerver  1. 


EXERCISES. 

198.         *  r;;  o  L  ^  c/cu*  V  ^  ♦ 

Why  do  you  associate  with  those  people  ? — ^I  associate  with  them 
because  they  are  useful  to  me. — If  you  continue  to  associate  with 
them  you  will  get  into  bad  scrapes,  for  they  have  many  enemies. — 
How  does  your  cousin  conduct  himself  1 — He  does  not  conduct  him- 
self Yory  well,  for  he  is  always  getting  into  some  bad  scrape,  (or 
other.)— Do  you  not  sometimes  get  into  bad  scrapes! — It  is  true  (vrai) 
that  I  sometimes  get  into  them,  (m'enfais,)  but  I  always  get  out  of 
them  again. — Do  you  see  those  men  {gens)  who  seem  desirous  of  ap- 
proaching us  1 — I  do  see  them,  but  I  do  not  fear  them,  (Lesson 
XLIII. ;)  for  they  hurt  nobody. — ^We  must  go  away,  (il  Jaut  nova 
eloigner^  for  I  do  not  like  to  mix  with  people  whom  I  do  not  know. 
— I  beg  of  you  (Lesson  LVIII.)  not  to  be  afraid  of  them,  (en,)  for  I 
perceiye  my  uncle  among  them. — Do  you  know  a  good  place  to  swim 
in  t — ^I  know  one. — ^Where  is  it  \ — On  that  side  (Lesson  XXXVIII.) 
of  the  river,  behind  the  wood,  (/a  foret,)  near  the  high  road,  {le 
grand  chemin.) — ^When  shall  we  go  to  swim  1 — This  evening,  if  you 
like. — ^Will  you  wait  for  me  before  the  city  gate  1 — I  shall  wait  for 
yon  there ;  but  I  beg  of  you  not  to  forget  it. — ^You  know  that  I  never 
forget  my  promises. — ^Where  did  you  become  acquainted  with  that 
lady  ?-—f  became  acquainted  with  her  at  the  house  of  one  of  my  rela- 
tions.— Why  does  your  cousin  ask  me  for  (Lesson  XL.)  money  and 
books  1 — Because  he  is  a  fool,  (Obs.  Lesson  XXYI. ;)  of  me,  (car  d 
moi,)  who  am  his  nearest' relation,  (son  plus  proche  parent,)  and  his 
best  friend,  he  asks  nothing. — ^Why  did  you  not  come  to  dinner,  (venir 
diner  tf^l  have  been  hindered,  but.  you  have  been  able  to  dine  with- 
out meA-Do  you  think  (croire  *)  that  we  shall  not  dine,  if  you  can- 
not come  1 — How  long  (jusqu^d  gttand)  did  you  wait  for  me  1 — ^We 
waited  for  you  till  a  quarter  past  seven,  and  as  you  did  not  come  we 
dined  vnAhout  you. — Have  you  drunk  my  health  1 — ^We  have  drunk 
yours  (Jia  voire)  and  that  of  jour  parents. 
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199. 
How  does  your  uncle  look,  {quelle  mine  a —  t) — He  looks  {a  fair) 
very  gay,  {enjoui^)  for  he  is  much  pleased  with  his  children. — Do 
his  friends  look  {ont-Us  la  mine)  as  gay  as  he  ? — ^They,  on  the  con- 
trary, look  sad,  because  they  are  discontented.  My  uncle  has  no 
money,  and  is  always  contented,  and  his  friends  who  have  a  good 
deal  of  it,  are  scarcely  ever  so. — Do  you  like  your  sister  1 — ^I  like 
her  much,  and  as  {et  comme)  she  is  very  good-natured  (complaisante) 
to  (envers)  me  I  am  so  to  her ;  but  how  do  you  like  yours  ? — ^We 
love  each  other,  because  we  are  pleased  with  each  other. — A.  certain 
(certain)  man  liked  much  wine,  but  he  found  in  it  (lut)  two  bad  qual- 
ities, (une  qiialiti.)  "If  I  put  water  to  it,"  said  he,  "  I  spoil  it; 
and  if  I  do  not  put  any  to  it,  it  spoils  me." — Does  your  cousin  resem- 
ble  you  1 — He  resembles  me. — Do  your  sisters  resemble  each  other? 
— They  do  not  resemble  each  other ;  for  the  elder  (Tainee)  is  idle 
and  naughty,  and  the  younger  {la  cadette)  assiduous  and  good-na- 
tured towards  everybody. — How  is  your  aunt  1 — She  is  very  well. 
— Does  your  mother  enjoy  good  health  ? — She  imagines  she  enjoys 
{sHmagine  jouir)  good  health,  but  I  believe  she  is  mistaken,  for  she 
has  had  a  bad  cough  {la  toux)  these  six  months  of  which  {dant)  she 
cannot  get  rid. — Is  that  man  angry  with  you  t — I  think  he  is  angry 
with  me  because  I  {de  ce  queje)  do  not  go  to  see  him  :  but  I  do  not 
like  to  go  to  his  house,  for  when  I  go  to  him,  instead  of  receiving  me 
with  pleasure,  he  looks  displeased. — ^You  must  not  believe  that ;  he 
is  not  angry  with  you,  for  he  is  not  so  bad  (mechant)  as  he  looks, 
{qu*il  en  a  Pair.)  He  is  the  best  man  in  the  (du)  world  ;  but  one 
must  know  him  in  order  to  appreciate  him,  {pour  pouvair  Vapprecier.) 
— ^There  is  a  great  difference  {la  difference)  between  you  and  him, 
{lui ;)  you  look  pleased  with  all  those  who  come  to  see  you,  and  he 
looks  cross  at  them. 

200. 
Is  it  right  to  laugh  thus  at  everybody  1 — If  I  laugh  at  your  coat,  I 
do  not  laugh  at  everybody. — Does  your  son  resemble  any  one  1 — He 
resembles  no  one. — ^Why  do  you  not  drink  1 — ^I  do  not  know  what  to 
drink,  for  I  like  good  wine,  and  yours  looks  like  vinegar. — If  you 
wish  to  have  some  other  I  shall  go  down  {descendre)  into  the  cellar 
to  fetch  you  some. — You  are  too  polite.  Sir,  I  shall  drink  no  more 
to-day. — Have  you  known  my  father  long  1 — I  have  known  him  long, 
for  I  made  his  acquaintance  when  I  was  yet  at  school.  We  often 
worked  for  one  another,  and  we  loved  each  other  like  brolhers. — ^I 
believe  it,  for  you  resemble  each  other. — ^When  I  had  not  done  my 
exercises  he  did  them  for  me,  and  when  he  had  not  done  his  I  did 
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them  for  him. — ^Why  does  your  father  send  for  the  physician  1 — ^He 
is  ill,  and  as  (et  comme)  the  physician  does  not  come  he  sends  for 
him. — Ah,  (^Ah,)  it  is  all  oyer  with  me ! — But,  bless  me,  (mon  Dieut) 
why  do  you  cry  thus,  {comme  cela  t) — ^I  have  been  robbed  (Obs.  A,^ 
Lesson  XLIV.)  of  my  gold  rings,  (fa  hague  d*or^  my  best  clothes, 
and  all  my  money ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  cry. — Do  not  make  {ne 
faites  pas)  so  much  noise,  for  it  is  we  who  have  taken  them  all  (tout 
cela)  in  order  to  teach  you  to  take  better  care  {avoir  plus  de  soin. 
Lesson  L.)  of  your  things,  {affaires,)  and  to  shut  the  door  of  your 
room  when  you  go  out. — ^Why  do  you  look  so  sad ! — I  hate  experi- 
enced great  misfortunes ;  after  having  lost  all  my  money  I  was  beaten 
by  bad-looking  men ;  and  to  my  still  greater  ill-luck,  I  hear  that  my 
good  uncle,  whom  I  love  so  much,  has  been  struck  with  apoplexy. 
^Tou  must  not  afflict  yourself  {s'affitger)  so  much,  for  you  know 
that  we  must  yield  to  necessity. 


SIXTY-FOURTH  IJESSO^.^Soixante-qtMlnhne  Le^on, 


How  good  you  ara . 


Ohs,  A.  How,  haw  much,  haw  nuiny,  before  an  exclamation,  are  trans- 
lated by  que.    Ex. 

iQue  Tous  dtes  bon ! 
Que  de  bontd  vous  avez  ! 
How  fooluh  be  is !  |  Qo*a  est  sot ! 

Obs,  B.  The  adjective  which  in  English  follows  how,  stands  in  French 
after  the  verb  ;  and  when  pte  ia  followed  by  a  substantive,  de  most  always 
precede  it 


How  foolish  she  is ! 

How  rich  that  man  is  ! 

How  handsome  that  woman  is ! 

How  much  kindness  you  have  for 

me  [ 
How  many  obligations  I  am  under  to 

you! 
To  he  under  obligations  to  some  one» 
I  am  under  many  obligations  to  him. 
How  many  people ! 
How  happy  you  are  ! 
How  much  wealth  that  man  has . 
How  much  money  that  man  has 

spent  in  his  life ! 


Qu*elle  est  sotte ! 

Que  cet  homme  est  riche  ! 

Que  cette  femme  est  belle  ! 

Que  de  bont^  vous  avez  pour  moi ! 

t  Que  d*obIigations  je  vous  ai ! 

t  Avoir  des  obligations  a  quelqvfun, 
t  Je  lui  ai  beaucoup  d'obligations. 
Que  de  monde ! 
Que  vous  6tes  heureux  ! 
Que  de  richesses  cet  homme  a ! 
Que  d'argent  cet  homme  a  d^pens^ 
dans  sa  vie! 
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To  be  obliged  to  some  one  for  some- 

thing. 
To  be  indebted  to  some  one  for  loine- 

thing. 
I  am  indebted  to  him  for  it 
To  thank. 


To  thank  9ome  orte  for  mrmething. 

I  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  have 
taken  for  me. 


fitre  oblige  fc  qnelqn'mi  de  qDel<|M 

chose, 
fitre  redevable  t  quelqu'un  de  quel- 

que  chose. 
Je  lui  en  suis  redevable. 
Remercier  1,  (governs  the  accusathre 

of  the  person,  and  the  genitive  of 

the  object) 
Remercier    quelqu*un    de    quelque 

ehoee. 
Je  vous  remercie  de  la  peine  que  vous 

avez  prise  pour  moL 


Is  there  any  thing  more  grand  I 
Is  there  any  thing  more  cruel  ? 
Is  there  any  thing  more  wicked? 
Can  any  tiling  be  more  handsome  ? 


Qu*y  a-t-il  de  plus  grand  7 
Y  a-t-il  hen  de  plus  cruel  ? 
Qu'y  a-t-il  de  plus  m^hant  7 
Est-il  rien  de  plus  beau  7 


How  large  ?     Of  what  size  ? 
How  high  7      Of  what  height  7 
How  deep  7     Of  what  depth  7 


De  quelle  grandeur? 
De  quelle  hauteur  7 
De  quelle  profondeur  7 


Obt.  C  When  speaking  of  dimension,  we  use  in  French  the  verb  avoir, 
when  the  English  use  the  verb  to  be  ;  and  the  preposition  de  stands  before 
the  noun  or  adjective  of  dimension.     Ex. 


Of  what  height  is  his  or  her  house  7 

It  is  nearly  fifty  feet  high. 

Our  house  is  thirty  feet  broad 

That  table  is  mx  feet  long. 

That  river  is  twenty  feet  deep. 

The  size. 
Of  what  size  is  that  man  7 
How  was  that  child  dressed  7 
It  was  dressed  in  green. 
The  man  with  the  blue  coat 
Tlie  woman  with  the  red  gown. 


t  Combien  sa  maison  a-t-elle  de  hant 

ou  de  hauteur  ? 
t  EUe  a  environ  cinquante  pieds  de 

haut  oil  de  hauteur, 
t  Notro  maison  a  trente  pieds  de  lai;ge 

ou  de  largeur. 
t  Cette  table  a  six  pieds  de  long  on 

de  longueur, 
t  Cette  riviere  a  vingt  pieds  de  jiro- 

fondeur.' 
La  taille. 

De  quelle  taille  cet  homme  est-il  7 
Comment  cet  enfant  €tait-U  babill^T 
t  II  6tait  habill^  de  vert 
t  L*homme  t  rhabit  bleu, 
t  La  fenune  k  la  robe  rouge. 


'  In  general,  the  substantive  is  more  elegantly  used  than  the  adjective ; 
but  deep  cannot  be  expressed  by  de  proforuL 
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True. 
Is  it  true  that  hin  house  is  burnt? 

It  is  true. 
Is  it  not,  (or  is  it  not  true?) 


Perhaps. 
I  shall  perhaps  go  thither. 
To  thare,  to  divide. 


Whoee? 

Whose  horse  is  this? 

It  is  mine,  or  it  belongs  to  me. 

Whose  horses  are  these  ? 

They  are  mine,  or  they  belong  to 

me. 
Whose  house  is  that  ? 
It  is  mine,  or  it  belongs  to  me. 
Whose  houses  are  these? 
They  are  mine,  or  they  belong  to 

me. 


Vrai. 

Est-il  vrai  que  sa  maison  est  brCi- 

I^e? 
C'est  vrai. 
N'est-ce  pas,  (n'est-il  pas  vrai  ?) 


Peut-Atre. 

J'y  irai  peut-^tre. 

Partager  1. 


M   qui  ?    (See  Lessons  XXI.  and 

XXIX.) 
A  qui  est  ce  cheval? 
C'est  le  mien,  on  il  est  k  moL 
A  qui  sont  ces  chevanz? 
Ce  sont  les  miens,  ou  ils  sont  it  moi. 

A  qui  est  cette  maison  ? 

C*est  ]a  mienne,  ou  elle  est  IL  moL 

A  qui  sont  ces  maisons? 

Ce  sont  les  miennes,  ou  ellea  sont  k 


To  I 


I  up. 


Many  men  had  run  op ;  but  imtead 
of  extinifuishing  the  fire  they  set  to 
plundering. 

To  run  to  the  assistance-  of  some 
one. 

To  sore,  to  deliver. 
To  save  anybody's  li^e. 
To  plunder,  (to  rob.) 
To  set  about  something. 
Have  they  succeeded  in  extinguish- 
ing the  fire  ? 
Ttiey  have  succeeded  in  it 


The  watch  mdicates  the  honri. 

To  indicate,  to  mark. 


Accourir  •  2,  (conjugated  like  eou" 

rir  »,  Lesson  XLVIU.) 
Beaucoup  d*hommes  ^taieut  accou- 

rus,   mais   au    lieu   d'^teindre   le 

feu,  les  mis^rables  s*^taient  mis  h. 

piller. 
Accourir  *  au  seoours  de  quelqu'nn. 

Sauver  1. 

Sauver  la  vie  ii  quelqu'un. 

Filler  1. 

t  Se  mettre  *  ii  quelque  chose. 

£st-on  parvenu  It  ^teindre  le  feu  7 

On  y  est  parvenu. 


La  montre  marque  les  heuran 
Marqutr  1 ;  indiquer  1. 
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T#  futrrel  St  ^mgrtUgr  L 

To  quarrel  vi/i  one.  ^  QneffvOer  i|winii%M> 

r«  disfmU  'U  cmOend,  mhomt  mmu-  Digfmitr  mw  fM^fw  fhf 

tkmg. 

About  what  are  theae  people  tfia-  8v  qnci  eea  geaa  dapoleBl-a 
patinf  T 


Tbej  are  dkpiitui;  about  who  rijall  ^  t  Di  '^'f^'f^  4  qoi  in  Id  ] 
gofint  i 


Tibtf  orao. 
To  be  ignorant  oC^  er 
Not  to  know. 

TU  day  before. 

The  day  before  that  day  waa  Satnr- 

day. 
The  day  before  Sonday  ia  Satozday. 


L 
IgnorerL 

Lm  veOU,  (takea  de  before  tbe  no 

tbatfoOowait) 
t  La  TeOle  de  oe  joor^  4iak 


tLaveaie^ 


EXERCISES. 
201. 
Can  you  not  get  rid  of  that  man  ?  (Lesson  LII.) — ^I  cannot  get  rid 
of  him,  for  he  will  absolutely  (a  toute  force)  follow  me. — Has  he 
not  lost  his  wits  t — ^It  may  be,  (cela  se  peut,) — ^Wbat  does  he  ask 
you  for  t — He  wishes  to  sell  me  a  horse  which  I  do  not  want. — 
Whose  houses  are  those  1 — ^They  are  mine. — Do  these  pens  belong 
to  you  1 — No,  they  belong  to  my  sister. — ^Are  those  {sant-ce  la)  tbe 
pens  with  which  she  writes  so  weU  ? — ^They  are  the  same. — Whose 
gun  is  this  1 — ^It  is  my  father^s. — ^Are  these  books  your  sister's  ? — 
They  are  hers. — ^Whose  carriage  is  this  ? — ^It  is  mine. — ^Which  is 
the  man  of  whom  you  complain  1 — ^It  is  he  (celui)  who  wears  a  red 
coat. — ^*  What  is  the  difference  (/a  difference)  between  a  watch  and 
me  r*  inquired  (demanda)  a  lady  of  a  young  officer. — ^**  My  lady," 
replied  he,  {lui  r^pondit  celui-ci,)  "  a  watch  marks  the  hours,  and 
near  {auprh  de)  you  one  forgets  them." — ^A  Russian  peasant  who 
had  never  seen  asses,  {un  dne,)  seeing  (en  voyant)  several  in  France, 
said,  {dit^  "  Lord,  {man  Dieu,)  what  large  hares  (le  lihjre)  there  are 
in  this  country  !'* — How  many  obligations  I  am  under  to  you,  my 
dear  friend !  you  have  saved  my  life !  without  yon  I  had  been  lost. 
-^Have  those  miserable  men  hurt  you? — ^They  have  beaten  and 
robbed  me,  and  when  you  ran  to  my  assistance  they  were  about  to 
(Us  aUaiefU)  strip  (dishabiller)  and  kill  me. — ^I  am  happy  to  have 
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ddiTered  you  from  the  {des)  hands  of  those  robbers. — How  good 
you  are ! 

202. 

Will  you  go  to  Mr.  Tortenson's  to-night  1—1  shall,  perhaps,  go.— An<] 
will  your  sisters  go  1 — ^They  will,  perhaps. — Had  you  any  pleasure 
yesterday  at  the  concert  ? — I  had  no  pleasure  there,  for  there  was 
such  a  multitude  of  people  there  that\ne  could  hardly  get  i\— i 
bring  you  a  pretty  present  with  which  you  will  be  much  pleased. — 
What  is  it  1 — It  is  a  silk  cravat. — Where  is  it  ? — I  have  it  in  ray 
pocket,  {dajis  ma  poche.) — Does  it  please  you  1 — It  pleases  mi', 
much,  and  I  thank  you  for  it  with  all  my  heart.  I  hope  that  yoi 
will  at  last  accept:  (accepter)  something  of  me. — ^What  do  you  intenr 
to  give  me  I— I  will  not  tell  you,  for  if  I  do  tell  you,  you  will  have 
no  pleasure  when  I  give  it  you. — Have  you  seen  any  one  at  the  mai^ 
ketl — I  have  seen  a  good  many  people  there. — How  were  they 
dressed  ?-^ome  were  dressed  in  blue,  some  in  green,  some  in  yef- 
low,  and  several  in  red.^Who  are  those  men  t — ^The  one  who  ie 
dressed  in  gray  is  my  neighbor,  and  the  man  with  the  black  co^ 
the  physician  whose  son  has  given  my  neighbor  a  blow  with  a  stict. 
— ^Who  is  the  man  with  the  green  coat  t — He  is  one  of  my  relations.  • 
— ^Are  there  many  philosophers  in  your  country  ? — There  are  as* 
many  there  as  in  yours. — How  does  this  hat  fit  me  1 — It  fits  you 
very  well. — How  does  that  coat  fit  your  brother? — ^It  fits  him  ad- 
mirably.— Is  your  brother  as  tall  (grand)  as  you  ? — He  is  taller  than 
I,  but  I  am  older  (age)  than  he. — Of  what  size  (de  quelle  taUle)  is 
that  man  1 — He  is  five  feet  four  inches  (un  pouce)  high. — How  higl 
is  the  house  of  our  landlord  1 — It  is  sixty  feet  high. — Is  your  wel 
deep  1 — ^Yes,  sir,  for  it  is  fifty  feet  deep. — ^•*  There  are  many  learned 
men  (un  savant)  in  Rome,  are  there  not,  (n*est'Ce  pasV^)  Milton 
asked  a  Roman.  *^  Not  so  many  as  when  you  were  there,"  an 
swered  (repondit)  the  Roman. 

203. 

Is  it  true  that  your  uncle  has  arrived  t — I  assure  you  that  he  has 
arrived. — Is  it  true  that  the  king  has  assured  you  of  his  assistance, 
{de  son  assistance  f) — I  assure  you  that  it  is  true. — Is  it  true  that 
the  six  thousand  (mille ;  takes  no  s  in  the  plural)  men,  whom  we 
were  expecting,  have  arrived  1 — I  have  heard  so. — ^WiH  you  dine 
with  us! — I  cannot  dine  with  you,  for  I  have  just  eaten. — Will  youi 
brother  drink  a  glass  of  wine  ? — He  cannot  drink,  for  I  assure  you 
that  he  has  just  drunk. — Why  are  those  men  quarrelling  ? — They 
are  quarrelling  because  they  do  not  know  what  to  do. — Have  they 
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BQCceeded  in  extinguishing  the  firel — Thej  have  at  last  sacceeded 
in  it;  but  it  is  said  (on  rf;7,  Obs.  Ay  Less.  XLIV.)  that  several 
houses  have  been  burnt. — Have  they  not  been  able  to  save  any 
thing  1 — ^They  have  not  been  able  to  save  any  thing  ;  for  instead  of 
extingruishing  the  fire,  the  miserable  wretches  {les  mhcrables)  who 
had  come  up,  set  to  plundering. — ^What  has  happened  \ — A  great 
miBibrtune  has  happened. — Why  did  my  friends  set  out  without  me  1 
— TThey  waited  for  you  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  seeing  that  you  did 
not  come  they  set  out. — What  is  the  day  before  Monday  called  ? — 
The  day  before  Monday  is  Sunday. — Why  did  you  not  run  to  the 
assistance  of  your  neighbor  whose  house  has  been  burnt  1 — I  was 
quite  {enticement)  ignorant  of  his  house  being  on  fire,  {que  le  feu 
ftU  d  sa  maison ;)  for  had  I  known  it  I  would  have  run  to  his  assist- 
mnce.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXIV.) 
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To  propose, 
I  propose  going  on  that  journey. 
He  propoMs  joining  a  hunting  party. 

A  game  at  chess. 
A  game  at  billiards. 
A  game  at  cards. 


To  eueceed. 
Do  yon  succeed  in  doing  that  7 
I  do  succeed  in  it 

To  endeavor. 
I  endeavor  to  do  it 
I  endeavor  to  succeed  in  it 
Endeavor  to  do  better. 


Since,  eoneidering. 
Since  you  are  happy,  why  do  you 
complain  ? 


To  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  a 
thing. 

To  make  one*8  self  ihnroughly  ac- 
quainted tclth  a  thwg. 


Se  proposer  I,  {de  bef.  infin.) 
Je  me  propose  de  faire  ce  voyajr©. 
II  se  propose  dialler  t  une  partie  de 

chaase. 
Due  partie  d^^checs. 
Une  partie  de  billard. 
Une  partie  de  cartes. 


Riuaeir  2,  (a  before  infin.) 

R^uflsissez-voufi  k  faire  cela? 

J'y  r^uasis. 

Tdcher  1,  {de  before  infin.) 

Je  tftche  de  le  faire. 

Je  t&cbe  d*y  r^ussir. 

Tachez  de  faire  mieuz. 


Puieque. 

Puisqne  vous  6te8  heureux,  poorqnoi 
voos  plaignez-vous? 


Etre  an  fait  de  quelque  chose. 

Se  mettre  au  fait  de  quelque  chose.. 
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That  man  nnderatanda  that  busiiieai 

perfectly. 
I  undentand  that  well. 

Since  or  from. 
From  that  time. 
From  my  childhood. 
From  morning;  until  evening 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

From  here  to  there. 
I  have   had  that   book   these  two 

years. 
I  have  lived  in  Paris  these  three 

years. 


Get  homme  est  an  fait  de  cetis  af« 

faire. 
Je  Buis  an  fait  de  cela 
Depui8, 

Depuis  ce  moment 
Depuis  ma  jeuncsse. 
Depuis  le  matin  jusqu'au  soir. 
Depuis  le  commencement  jusqa*ii  la 

fin. 
Depuis  ici  jusque  111. 
J'ai  CO  livre  depuis  deux  ansi 

Je  demeure  k  Paris  depuis  trois  an& 


To  blow,  to  blow  out. 

Souffler  1. 

To  reduce. 

Reduire  *  4 ;  pres.  part  riduisants 

past  part.  reduiL 

Dost  thou  reduce  T 

R^duis-tu? 

I  do  reduce. 

Je  r^duis. 

He  reduces. 

11  rtSduit 

To  translate. 

Traduire  *  4,  (is  conjugated   like 

reduire  *.) 

To  produce. 

Produire » 4.                    «          .« 

To  destroy. 

Detruire  *  4.                     "          « 

To  construct. 

Construire  •  4.                  ««          « 

To  introduce. 

Introduire » 4.                  ««          « 

To  reduce  the  price. 

Rdduire  le  prix. 

Rdduire  le  prix  un  dcu. 

To  translate  into  French. 

Traduire  en  frau9tti8. 

To  translate  from  French  into  Eng- 

Traduire du  fran9ais  en  anglais. 

lish. 

To  translate  from  one  language  into 

Traduire  d*une    langue    dans    una 

another. 

autre. 

I  introduce  him  to  you. 

Je  Tintroduis  chez  vooa 
t  Je  vous  le  pr^nte. 

Self,  selves. 

MSmet  mimes. 

Myself. 

Moi-m6me. 

Thyself 

Toi-m^me. 

Himself 

Lui-m6me. 

Henelf. 

Elle-m^me. 
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Ottnehreo. 

Yoanelf. 

Thenwelyes. 

Oue'e  sett 
He  himself  has  told  it  me. 
He  has  told  it  me,  to  myself,  (not  to 

another  person.) 
One  does  not  like  to  flatter  one's  self. 


I  Nou8*mdme8. 
Vous-mdme. 

Eiix-m6mes,  elles-m^meik 
Soi-m6me. 

II  me  I'a  dit  loi-m^me. 
U  me  Ta  dit  h  moi-mdme. 

On  n*aime  pas  it  se  flatter  Boi-mAme. 


Obt,  Sometimes  the  word  tnhne  is  an  adverb,  and  answen  to  the  Englirii 
word  even. 


He  has  not  even  money  enough  to 

buy  some  bread. 
We  must  love  everybody,  even  our 

enemies. 


II  n'a  pas  mdme  assez  d'aigent  pour 

acbeter  du  pain, 
n  faut  aimer  tout  le  monde,  mAme 


Again,  (anew.) 
He  speaks  again. 
TofaU, 
The  price  of  the  merchandise  falls. 
To  deduct 

To  overcharge,  to  aek  too  much. 
Not  having  overcharged  you,  I  cannot 
deduct  any  thing. 

An  ell,  a  yard. 
A  metre,  (meaeure,) 
To  produce,  {to  yield,  to  profit.) 
How  much  does  that  employment 
yield  you  a  year  ? 

An  employment 


De  nonveau. 

U  parle  de  nouvean. 

Baisaer  1,  {tomher  1,  Less.  LI.) 

La  marchandiae  baisse  de  priz. 

Rabattre    4,    (see    battre, 

XXXVI.) 
Surf  aire  *,  (like  faire  *.) 
Ne  vous  ayant  pas  surfait,  je  ne  saa 

rais  hen  rabattre. 
Une  aune. 
Un  metre. 
Rapporter  1. 
Gombien  cet  emploi  (cette  charge) 

vous  rapporte-t-il  (elle)  par  an? 
Un  emploi,  une  charge. 


To- make  one^e  escape. 
To  run  away,  to  flee. 
To  take  to  one*9  heelt. 
To  desert. 
He  deserted  the  battle. 

To  run  away. 
The  thief  has  run  away. 

By  no  mean& 
Not  at  all. 


Prendre  lafuUe, 

Dieerter  1. 

n  a  d6wrt6  la  bataiUe. 

SrSvaderl. 

Le  volenr  s'est  €vad6. 


Pas  du  tout 
Point  du  tout 
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EXERCISES. 
204. 

Well,  {Eh  bien !)  does  your  sister  make  any  progress  1 — She  would 
make  some,  if  she  were  as  assiduous  as  you. — You  flatter  me. — Not 
at  all ;  I  assure  you  that  I  should  be  highly  satisfied,  (tris-contentf) 
if  all  my  pupils  worked  like  you. — ^Why  do  you  not  go  out  to-day  t 
— I  would  go.  out  if  it  were  fine  weather. — Shall  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  to-morrow  1 — If  you  wish  it  I  will  come. — Shall  I  still 
be  here  when  you  arrive,  (d  votre  arrivSe  f) — ^Will  you  have  occa- 
sion {occasion)  to  go  to  town  this  evening  1 — I  do  not  know,  but  ] 
would  go  now  if  I  had  an  opportunity,  {une  bonne  occasion.) — Yoti 
would  not  have  so  much  pleasure,  and  you  would  not  be  so  happy, 
if  you  had  not  friends  and  books. — Man  {Vhomme)  would  not  expe- 
rience so  much  misery  {la  misere)  in  his  career,  {la  carriercy)  and  h<' 
would  not  be  so  unhappy,  were  he  not  so  blind,  {aveugle.) — Yoii 
would  not  have  that  insensibility  {cette  insensibilite)  towards  {pour) 
the  poor,  and  you  would  not  be  so  deaf  {sourd}  to  their  supplication, 
{la  priere,)  if  you  had  been  yourself  in  misery  for  some  time,  (quel 
que  temps.) — You  would  not  say  that  if  you  knew  me  well. — ^Why 
has  your  sister  not  done  her  exercises  ? — She  would  have  done  then> 
if  she  had  not  been  prevented. — If  you  worked  more,  and  spoke  of 
tener,  you  would  speak  better. — I  assure  you,  Sir,  that  I  should  learn 
better  if  I  had  more  time. — I  do  not  complain  of  you,  but  of  yooi 
sister. — You  would  have  no  reason  {vous  n'auriez  pas  lieu)  to  com- 
plain of  her,  had  she  had  time  to  do  what  you  gave  her  to  do. — Do 
you  already  know  what  has  happened  ? — I  have  not  heard  any  thing. 
^-The  house  of  our  neighbor  has  been  burnt  down,  {brtUee.) — Have 
they  not  been  able  to  save  any  thing  ? — They  were  very  fortunate 
{bien  heureux)  in  saving  the  persons  that  were  in  it ;  but  out  of  the 
{des)  things  that  were  there,  {se  trouver^)  they  could  save  nothing. 
—Who  has  told  you  that  ? — Our  neighbor  himself  has  told  it  met 

205. 

Why  are  you  without  a  light  1  {sans  lumi^e^  Obs.  A.  Lesson  LII.) 
—The  wind  blew  it  out  when  you  came  in. — ^What  is  the  price  of 
this  cloth  1 — I  sell  it  at  (Obs.  D.  Lesson  LIV.)  three  crowns  and  a 
half  the  ell. — I  think  {trouver)  it  very  dear.  Has  the  price  of  cloth 
not  fallen  ?«— It  has  not  fallen  :  the  price  of  all  goods  {la  fnarchandise'i 
has  fallen,  except  that  of  cloth,  {excepte  celui  du  drop.) — I  will  givn 
you  three  crowns  for  it,  {en.) — ^I  cannot  let  you  have  {donner)  it  for 
(fl)  that  price,  for  it  costs  me  {ilmecoute)  more. — ^Will  you  have  th«' 
goodness  to  show  me  some  pieces  {la  pidce)  of  English  cloth? — ^With 

26« 
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mach  pleasure. — ^Does  this  cloth  suit  yoa  1 — It  does  not  suit  me. — 
Why  does  it  not  suit  yoa  ? — ^Because  it  is  too  dear  ;  if  you  will  low- 
er the  price,  {en  rabattre  quelque  chose,)  I  shall  buy  twenty  yards 
of  it. — Not  having  asked  too  much,  I  cannot  take  ofi*  any  thing. — 
Tou  learn  French :  does  your  master  let  you  translate  ? — He  lets  me 
read,  write,  and  translate. — ^Is  it  useful  to  translate  in  learning  a 
foreign  language  1 — ^It  is  useful  to  translate  when  you  (o/i)  nearly 
know  the  language  you  are  learning ;  but  while  {quand)  you  do  not 
yet  know  any  thing  it  is  entirely  (tout-d-fait)  useless. — What  does 
your  French  master  make  you  do  1 — He  makes  me  read  a  lesson  ; 
afterwards  he  makes  me  translate  English  exercises  into  French  on 
the  lesson  which  he  has  made  me  read  ;  an'd  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  lesson  he  speaks  French  to  me,  and  I  have  to  answer 
him  (il  me  faut  lui  repondre)  in  the  very  language  (dans  la  langue 
mime)  which  he  is  teaching  me. — Have  you  already  learned  much 
in  that  manner  ? — ^You  see  that  I  have  already  learned  something, 
for  I  have  hardly  been  learning  it  three  months,  and  I  already  un- 
derstand you  when  you  speak  to  me,  and  can  answer  you. — Can  you 
read  (it)  as  well  1 — I  can  read  and  write  as  well  as  speak,  (it.) — 
Does  your  master  also  teach  German  1 — He  teaches  it. — ^Wishing 
to  make  {desirant  faire)  his  acquaintance,  I  must  beg  of  you  (;>  vous 
prierat)  to  introduce  me  to  him. 

206. 

How  many  exercises  do  you  translate  a  day  ? — ^If  the  exercises 
are  not  difficult  I  translate  from  three  to  four  {trois  d  quatre)  every 
day  ;  and  when  they  are  so  I  translate  but  one. — How  many  have 
you  already  done  to-day  ? — It  is  the  third  which  J.  am  translating  ; 
but  to-morrow  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  one  more,  (un  de  plus,)  for  I 
shall  be  alone,  (seuL) — Have  you  paid  a  visit  to  my  aunt  t — I  went 
to  see  her  two  months  ago,  and  as  she  looked  displeased,  I  have  not 
gone  to  her  any  more  since  that  time. — How  do  you  do  to-day  1 — I 
am  very  unwell,  (trds-mal.) — How  do  you  like  that  soup  ? — I  think 
(trauver).  it  is,  very  bad  ;  but  since  I  have  lost  my  appetit^tJ'a/jptf/tO 
I  do  not  hke  any  thing,  (je  ne  trouve  rien  de  hon.) — How  much  does 
that  employment  yield  to  your  father  ? — It  yields  him  more  than  four 
thousand  {mUle  has  no  s  in  the  plural)  crowns. — What  news  do  they 
mention,  {dire  ?) — They  say  nothing  new. — What  do  you  intend  to 
do  to-morrow  1 — I  propose  joining  a  hunting  party. — Does  your  bro- 
ther purpose  pl?iying  {de  faire)  a  game  at  billiards  ? — He  proposes 
playing  a  game  at  chess. — ^Why  do  some  people  laugh  when  I 
speak  I — Those  are  unpolite  people  ;  you  have  only  to  laugh  also, 
and  they  will  no  longer  laugh  at  you.     If  you  did  as  I  do  {comm€ 
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moi)  you  would  speak  well.  You  mast  study  (t/  vaus  faut  itudier) 
a  little  every  day,  and  you  will  soon  be  no  longer  afraid  to  speak.— 
I  will  endeavor  to  follow  your  advice,  for  I  have  resolved  {se  propo^ 
ser^  to  rise  every  morning  at  six  o'clock,  to  study  till  ten  o'clock, 
and  to  go  to  bed  early. — ^Why  does  your  sister  complain  1 — ^I  do  not 
know  ;  since  she  succeeds  in  every  thing,  and  since  (et  qu^elle)  she 
is  happy,  even  happier  than  you  and  I,  why  does  she  complain  ? — 
Perhaps  she  complains  (jse  plaint-elle)  because  she  is  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  that  business. — ^That  may  be,  {eela  se  pent,) 
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A  inndt  sort,  (a  tpeciet.) 
What  kind  of  fruit  is  that  t 

,  A  stone,  (of  a  fruit) 
A  stone  of  a  peach,  an  apricot,  a 
plum. 

Stone-fruit 
One  must  break  the  stone  before  one 
comes  at  the  kernel. 
A  kernel. 
An  almond. 
Kernel-fruit. 


It  is  a  kernel-fruit 
To  gather. 


10 

J  B  br\ 


I  gather,  thou  gatherest,  he  gathers. 
To  gather  fruit. 
Ijo  9eroe  up  the  soup, 
oring  in  the  deeaert 
The  fruit 
An  apricot 
A  peach. 
A  plum. 
An^Qjecdote. 
Roast  meat 


Une  eepiee. 

Quelle  esp^ce  de  fruit  est  cela,  {or 

est-celii?) 
Un  noyau. 
Un  noyau  de  p^che,  d'abricot,  de 

prune. 
Fruits  IL  noyau. 
U  faut  casaer  le  noyau  pour  en  avoir 

I'amande :  (a  proverb.) 
Une  amande,  un  pepin. 
Une  amande. 
Fruits  k  pepin. 


G'est  un  fruit  >  pepin. 

CueiUir  *  2 ;  pres.  part  euetUantg 

past  part  cueilli. 
Je  cueille,  tu  cueilles,  il  cueille.^ 
CueiUir  du  fruit, 
Servir  la  soupe. 
Servir  le  dessert 
Le  fruit. 
Un  abricot 
Une  p^che. 
Une  prune. 
Une  anecdote. 
Du  r6ti. 


*  The  verb  cueillir,  though  of  the  second,  is  iu  the  present  of  the  indiea* 
tive  conjugated  according  to  the  first  conjugation. 
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The  last 

Last  week. 
To  ceate,  to  have  off. 
I  leave  off  reading. 
She  leayea  off  epeakiDg. 


Toi 
To  escape. 
To  escape  a  misfortiine. 
He  ran  away  to  avoid  death. 


Le  dernier,  la  demitee. 
La  semaine  demi^re. 
Ce88er  I,  de. 
Je  ceflse  de  iirew 
Eiie  cease  de  paiier. 


Eviter  1,  {de  before  infin.) 
Iichapper  1. 

t  ^chapper  H  on  malheur. 
II  a  pris  la  fuite  pour  6chapper  h.  la 
mort 


To  do  withont  a  thing. 
Can  you  do  without  bread? 
I  can  do  without  it 
There  are  many  things  which  we 
must  do  without 


Se  passer  de  quelqne  chose. 
Pouvez-vous  vous  passer  de  pain? 
Je  puis  ( je  peux)  m'en  passer. 
U  y  a  bien  des  choses  dont  il  faut  i 
passer. 


To  execute  a  commission.  '\ 

To  acquit  one*s  self  of  a  eommU-  iSTacquitter  1,  d'une  cammissiotu 

sion.  J 

I  have  executed  your  commission.      I  Je  me  suis  acquitt^  de  votre  com- 

I      mission; 

r  Vous  6tes-vou8  acquitt^  de  ma  corn- 
Have  you  executed  my  commission  ?  <      mission  ? 

f  Avez-vous  fait  ma  commission  ? 
I  have  executed  it  Je  m'en  suis  acquitt^. 


To  do  one's  duty. 
To  discharge^  to  do,  or  tofulJU  om^s 

duty. 
That  man  always  does  his  duty. 
That  man  always  fulfils  his  duty. 


Faire  son  devoir. 
Remplir  son  devoir. 

Get  homme  fait  toujounjon  devoir. 
Get  homme   s'acquitts^wours  de 
son  devoir.  ^^^ 


To  rely,  to  depend  upon  something. 
He  defends  upon  it. 

I  rely  upon  you. 
Yon  may  rely  upon  him. 


I  Compter  1,  sur  quelque  chose. 
I  II  y  compte.  ^ 

!Je  compte  sur  -^is. 
Je  me  Ge  h.  vous. 
C  Vous  pouvez  vous  fier  h  lui. 
<  Vous  pouvez  vous  y  fier. 
^  Vous  pouvez  compter  sur  lul 
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To  9i^fiee,  to  be  mffident 

Ib  that  bread  sufficient  for  you  ? 

It  is  sufficient  for  me. 

I  suffice,  thou  dost  suffice. 

WUl  that  money  be  sufficient  for  that 

man? 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  him. 
Little  wealth  suffices  for  the  wise. 
Has  that  sum  been  sufficient  for  that 

man? 
Was  that  man  contented  with  that 

sum? 
It  has  been  sufficient  for  him. 
He  has  been  contented  with  it 

To  be  contented  with  something. 
It  would  be  sufficient  for  him  if  you 

would  only  add  a  few  crowns. 
He  would  be  contented  if  you  would 
only  add  a  few  crowns. 
To  add. 
To  build. 
To  embark,  to  go  on  board. 
A  sail. 
To  set  sail. 
To  set  sail  for. 
To  sail  for  America. 

To  sail. 
Under  full  sail. 
To  sail  under  full  sail. 
He  embarked  on  the  sixteenth  of  last 

month. 
He  sailedon  the  third  instant. 
Th|^^^nt,  the  present  mouth. 
ThMRth  or  fifth  instant 
The  letter  is  dated  the  6th  instant 


That »» to  say,  (i.  e.) 
^  Et  ciBtera,  (etc) 

My  pen  (quill)  y|||tter  than  youn. 
I  write  better  thn^ou. 


Si^jgire  *  4 ;   pres.  part  n^fioant; 

past  part  n^ 
Ce  pain  vous  soffit-ii  ? 
II  me  suffit 
Je  suffis,  ttt  suffia. 
Get  argent  auffira-t-il  li  cet  homme  t 

II  lui  suffira. 

Peu  de  bien  suffit  an  sage. 

Cette   somme   a-t-elle   suffi  h  cet 

honmie? 
Cet  homme  s'eet-il  content^  de  cette 

somme? 
EUe  lui  a  suffi. 
II  s*en  est  content^.  >' 

Se  contenter  de  quolque  chose. 
Elle  lui  suffirait,  si  vous  vouliez  seule- 

ment  y  ajouter  quelques  ^cus. 
II   se  coutenterait,  si  vous  vouliez 

seulement  y  ajouter  quelques  ^cus. 
Ajouter  1. 
BatirfL 
S*embarquer  1. 
Une  voile." 
t  Mettre  k  la  voile, 
t  Faire  voile  pour. 
Faire  voile  pour  TAm^rique,  (aller 

en  Am^rique.) 
Marcher. 

A  pleines  voiles,  (ii  toutes  voiles.) 
Marcher  h  pleines  voiles,  (ciugler.) 
II  s'est  embarqu6  le  seize  du  mois 

dernier. 
II  a  mis  h  la  voile  le  trois  courant 
Le  courant 

Le  quatre  ou  le  cluq  du  courant 
La  lettre  est  du  six  du  courant 


(Test'd-dire.    Savoir. 

Et  eath-a,  (etc.) 

Ma  plume  est  meilleure  que  la  vdtre 

J'^cris  mieux  que  vous. 


*  Voile,  meaning  a  veil,  a  cover,  is  masculine, 
veil,  eUe  t^eat  aehet6  un  voile. 


Ex.  She  has  bought  a 
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On  fen  chauffer  la  aonpe. 
On  a  servi. 


They  will  wann  the  sonpw 

Dinner  (or  rapper)  k  on  the  table, 

(b  served  up.) 

Do  you  choose  any  soup ?  }  ^„  .    .  .    ,    , 

Sb.U  I  help  yon  to  »m.  »ap  ?  T  ^°"  ""^-J*  ^  '"  ««P»» 

I  will  trouble  you  for  a  little.  |  t  Je  youa  en  demanderai  nn  pen. 

To  Bene  up,  to  attend,  \  Servir  *. 


EXERCISES. 
207. 

I  should  like  to  (je  voudrais  bien)  know  why  I  cannot  speak  as 
well  as  you. — ^I  will  tell  you  :  you  would  speak  quite  as  well  {tout 
aussi  bien)  as  I,  if  you  were  not  so  bashful,  (Jtimide,)  But  if  you 
had  studied  your  lessons  more  carefully  {mieux)  you  would  not  be 
afraid  to  speak ;  for  in  order  to  speak  well  one  must  know,  and  it 
is  very  natural  (trh-naiurel)  that  he  who  does  not  know  well  what 
he  has  learned,  should  be  timid,  {sait  timide,  pres.  subj.,  of  which 
hereafter.)  You  would  not  he  so  timid  as  you  are,  if  you  were  sure 
to  make  no  faults. 

I  come  to  wish  you  a  good  morning. — ^You  are  very  kind,  (aima- 
hie.) — ^Would  you  do  me  a  favor  1 — Tell  me  what  you  want,  for  I 
would  do  any  thing  (jeferais  taut)  to  oblige  you,  {pourvous  obligerJ) 
— I  want  five  hundred  crowns,  and  I  beg  you  to  lend  them  to  me.  I 
will  return  them  to  you  as  soon  as  I  have  received  my  money.  You 
would  oblige  (obliger)  me  much  {beaucoup)  if  you  would  render 
(rendre)  me  this  service. — I  would  do  it  with  all  my  heart  if  I  could  ; 
but  having  lost  all  my  money,  it  is  impossible  for  me  (i7  rriest  impos- 
sible)  to  render  you  this  service. — Will  you  ask  your  brother  whether 
he  (j'i7)  is  satisfied  with  (iTontent  de)  the  money  which  I  have  sent 
him  1 — As  to  my  brother  he  is  satisfied  with  it,  but  I  am  not  so ;  for 
having  suffered  shipwreck  {/aire  naufrage)  I  am  in  want  of  the 
money  which  you  owe  me.  ^flk 

208.  ^^ 

Have  they  served  up  the  soup  ? — ^They  have  served  it  up  some 
minutes  ago. — Then  (alors)  it  must  be  cold,  and  I  only  like  soup  hot, 
{la  soupe  chaude.) — They  will  warm  it  for  you. — You  will  oblige  me, 
{obliger.) — Shall  I  help  you  to  some  of  this  ro^^meat  1 — I  ^11 
trouble  you  for  a  little. — ^Will  you  eat  some  of  thislBtton ! — I  thank 
you,  I  like  fowl  better. — May  I  offer  you  {vous  offrirai-je)  some 
wine  1 — I  will  trouble  you  for  a  little. — Have  they  already  brought 
in  the  dessert  ? — ^They  have  brought  it  in. — Do  you  like  fruit  1 — ^I 
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like  fruit,  but  I  have  no  more  appetite. — ^Will  you  eat  a  little  cheese  t 
— I  will  eat  a  little. — Shall  I  help  you  to  Eoglish  or  Dutch  cheese ! 
— I  will  eat  a  little  Dutch  cheese. — ^What  kind  of  fruit  is  that  1 — It 
is  stone-fruit. — ^What  is  it  called? — It  is  called  thus. — Will  you 
wash  your  hands  1 — ^I  should  like  to  (je  votidrais  hien)  wash  them, 
but  I  have  no  towel  to  {pour)  wipe  them  with. — I  will  let  you  have 
{/aire  (/onn^r)  a  towel,  some  soap,  and  some  water. — ^I  shall  be  much 
obliged  {fort  obligS)  to  you. — May  I  ask  you  for  {oserais-je  vous  de- 
mander)  a  little  water  ? — Here  is  some,  {en  void.) — Can  you  do  with- 
out soap  ? — ^As  for  soap  I  can  do  without  it,  but  I  must  have  a  towel 
to  wipe  my  hands  with. — Do  you  often  do  without  soap  ? — There  are 
many  things  which  we  must  do  without. — Why  has  that  man  run 
away  ? — Because  he  had  no  other  means  of  escaping  the  punishment 
{la  punition)  which  he  had  deserved,  {meriter.) — ^Why  did  your  bro- 
thers not  get  {se  procurer)  a  better  horse  T — If  they  had  got  rid  of 
their  old  horse,  they  would  have  got  a  better. — Has  your  father  ar- 
rived already  ? — Not  yet,  but  we  hope  that  he  will  arrive  this  very 
day,  {aujourd'hui  meme.) — Has  your  friend  set  out  in  time,  {d  temps  t) 
— ^I  do  not  know,  but  I  hope  he  has  {quHlsera,  Obs.  A.  Less.  LYIII.) 
set  out  in  time. 

209. 

Have  you  executed  my  commission  1 — I  have  executed  it. — ^Has 
your  brother  executed  the  commission  which  I  gave  him  ? — He  has 
executed  it. — ^Would  you  {voudriez-vous)  execute  a  commission  for 
me  1 — I  am  under  so  many  obligations  to  you  that  I  will  always  exe- 
cute your  commissions,  when  it  shall  please  you  to  give  me  any. — 
Will  you  ask  the  merchant  whether  {si)  he  can  let  me  have  {me  don- 
tier)  the  horse  at  the  price  {au  prix)  which  I  have  offered  him  ? — ^1 
am  sure  that  he  would  be  satisfied  if  you  would  add  a  few  crowns 
more. — If  I  were  sure  of  that  I  would  add  a  few  crowns  more- 
Good  morning,  my  children  !  have  you  done  your  task  t— You  well 
know  that  we  always  do  it ;  for  we  must  be  ill  {Ufaudrait  que  now* 
fussionsmalades,  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive,  of  which  hereaftei} 
not  to  {pour)  do  it.— What  do  you  give  us  to  do  to-day  1—1  give  you 
to  study  the  sixty-sixth  lesson,  and  to  do  the  exercises  belonging  to 
it,  {qui  en  dependent ;)  that  is  to  say,  the  207th,  208th,  and  209ih. 
Will  you  endeavor  to  coranttt  no  errors,  {/aire  des  fautesf)—WQ 
shall  endeavor  to  commit  none.— Is  this  bread  sufficient  for  you  I— 
It  would  be  sufficient  for  me  if  I  was  not  very  hungry.— When  did 
your  brother  embark  for  America  1— He  sailed  on  the  30th  of  last 
month. — Do  you  promise  me  to  speak  to  your  brother  1 — I  promiso 
you,  you  may  depend  upon  it.— I  rely  upon  you.— Will  you  wor> 
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'ryurj.1  /or  Bext  feasoB  tioa  too  bore  dooe  'f  ve  vmm 
t,  (uT  u.^  ! — ^I  «~Ji  wock  tArder. — Maj  I  rrir  opoB  it ! 
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T0  he  mj*4zt  tfmtmetkxmf. 
Art  jOQ  a  jod^e  W  cblii  T 
I  am  a  jnf  2«  of  k. 
I  am  not  a  jod^  of  ii. 
I  am  a  food  jodfe  of  il. 
I  am  Doi  a  good  jadge  of  iL 


To  Jr«v. 

To  eio/i:,  to  trare,  (to  t 

To  draw  a  laiMfacape. 
To  draw  after  life. 

The  drawing. 

The  drawer. 

Nature. 


'  Destimer  1. 
I  '  Cal^ua- 1. 
I  DesBiiier  na  pajnigv. 
I  Deaner  d*apfti  natnre. 
I  Le  deaan. 

Le  deaoDateor. 
I  La  Datore. 


To  manage,  or  ic  go  about  a  thing. 
How  do  yoa  manage  to  make  a  fire 

without  ton^? 
I  go  about  it  m. 

Yoa  go  about  it  the  wrong  way. 
I  go  about  it  the  rij^ht  way. 
How  does  your  brother  manage  to 

do  that? 
Skilfiiliy,  handily,  dexterously,  cler- 

eriy. 
Awkwardly,  anhandily,  badly. 


S'y  prendre. 

Comment  voib  y  prenez-Tooi  poor 

fa>e  du  fen  aana  pincette?' 
Je  m'y  prends  comme  cela. 
VoDB  TooB  y  prenez  maL 
Je  m'y  prends  bien. 
Comment  votie  irtoe  s'y  prend-il 

poor  faire  cela? 
AdroitemenL 

Maladroitement 


To  forbid. 
I  forbid  you  \o  do  that 

To  lower. 
To  cast  down  one's  eyes. 


Defendre  4,  {de  before  inC) 
Je  voQs  defends  de  faire  cela. 
BaUser  I. 
t  Baisser  lea  yenx. 


'AU  noona  ending  in  tte  are  feminine,  except  the  two  following:  urn 
amulette,  an  amulet ;  un  aqueUttey  a  skeleton ;  and  some  compoonda,  as: 
un  porU-moucheties,  a  snofier-stand  ;  un  tire-botte,  a  boot-jack ;  tm  t 
muiutte,  nut-cracken. 
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The  cartain. 
The  curtain  riBes,  falls. 
The  Btocka  have  fallen. 
The  day  falls. 
It  grows  toward  night 
Night  comes  on. 
It  grows  dark. 
It  grows  late. 

To  9toop, 

To  nnell,  to  feel 
He  smells  of  garlic. 
To  feel  some  one's  pulse. 

To  consent  to  a  thing. 

I  consent  to  it 


To  hide,  to  conceal. 
The  mind. 
Indeed. 
In  fact 
The  truth. 
The  effect 
True. 

A  true  man. 
This  is  the  right  place  for  that  pic- 
tare. 


La  toile,  le  rideau. 

t  La  toile  (le  rideau)  se  Idve,  se  baisse. 

Le  change  a  baiss^. 

Le  jour  baisse. 

U  se  fait  nuit 

II  se  fait  tard. 
Se  baisser. 


SenHr:    (Lesson  LIY.) 
II  sent  Tail. 

t  T&ter  le  pouls  k  quelqu'nn. 
Consentir  *  d  quelque  chose.    (Les- 
son LIV.) 
J'y  consens. 


Cacher  1. 

L'esprit 

£n  v6rit^. 

En  effet 

La  Y6nl6, 

L*effet 

Vrai. 

Un  homme  vrai. 

Voilii  la  yraie  place  de  ce  tableao. 


To  think  much  of  one,  (to  esteem 
one.) 

To  esteem  some  one. 
I  do  not  thmk  much  of  that  man. 

I  think  much  of  him,  (I  esteem  bun 
much.) 

The 


Faire  cos  de  quelqu*un. 

Estimer  I,  quelqu'un. 

Je  ne  fais  pas  grand  cas  de  cet 

homme. 
Je  fais  grand  cas  de  Ini,  (je  I'estime 

beaucoup.) 
Le  cas. 


The  flower,  the  bloom,  the  blossom. 

On  a  level  toith,  even  with. 
That  man  has  his  eyes  on  a  leyel 
with  his  head. 


Laflenr. 
^Aflevr  de. 

Cet  homme  a  lea  yeaz  It  flenr  de 
tdte. 
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To  bloswnif  (to  flourish.) 
To  grow. 

I  grow,  thoa  growest,  he  or  she 
grown. 

To  grow  rapidly,  (fast) 
To  grow  tali  or  big. 
That  child  grows  so  fast  that  we 

may  even  see  it. 
That  child  has  grown  very  fant  in  a 

short  time. 
That  rain  has  made  the  com  grow. 
Com. 


\  Fleurir  2.« 

i  Croiire*  4;  pres.  part,  eroistani; 
I      past  part.  eriL 
Je  crois,  tu  crois,  il  oa  elle  crolt 

Croltre  rapidement 

Graudir  2. 

t  Get  enfant  grandit  k  vue  d*ieiL 

Get  enfant  a  bien  grandi  en  pea  d» 

temps. 
Cette  pluie  a  fait  grandir  les  bids 
Dubld. 


A  cover. 
A  shelter. 
A  cottage,  a  hut 
To  shelter  one*B  self  from  something. 
To  take  shelter  from  something. 
Let  lis  shelter  ourselves   from   the 

ruin,  the  wind. 
Let  us  enter  that  cottage  in  order  to 
be  sheltered  from  the  storm,  (the 
tempest.) 


Un  gite. 
Un  abri. 
Une  chaumifere. 

Se  mettre  h  Tabri  de  qnelqne  choaa. 

Mettons-nous  k  Tabri  de  la  pluie,  4i 

vent 
Entrons  dans  cette  chaumi^re,  pom 

6tre  t  couvert  de  la  tempdte,  pac 

pour  6tre  ii  I'abri  des  injures  da 

temps. 


Everywhere,  all  over,  throughout. 
All  over  (throughout)  the  town. 
A  sliade. 
Under  the  shade. 
Let  us  sit  down  under  the  shade  of 
that  tree. 


ParUmt. 
Par  toute  la  villa 
Une  ombre.' 
^A  Vombre. 

Allons-nous  aaseoir  k  Tombre  de  eet 
arbre. 


To  pretend. 
That  man  pretends  to  sleep. 


Fatre  semhlant  de. 

Get  homme  fait  semhlant  de  dormir. 


*  Fleurir,  to  blossom,  is  regular;  but  when  it  means  to  flourish,  its  pres- 
ent  participle  mflffrissant,  and  its  imperfect  indicative  ,/2oriMat7,^4^tSMtenf. 
£x.  Un  empire  florissant,  a  flourishing  empire ;  une  armie  florissante,  a 
flourishing  army ;  cet  auteur  florissait  sous  son  regne,  that  author  flour- 
ished under  his  reign  ;  les  arts  et  les  sciences  florissaient  alors,  arts  and 
sciences  were  then  flourishing. 

*  Ombre,  a  shadow,  is  feminine ;  but  ombre,  a  kind  of  fish,  and  rowihrtt 
%  game  at  cards,  are  mascoUiM. 
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That  yomig  lady  pretends  to  know 

.  French. 
They  pretend  to  come  near  na. 


JVbi0. 

From,  since. 
From  morning. 
From  the  break  of  day. 
From  the  cradle,  from  a  child. 
From  this  time  forward. 

As  soon  as. 
\b  soon  as  I  see  him  I  shall  speak 
to  him. 

For  fear  of. 
To  catch  a  cold. 
I  will  not  go  out  for  fear  of  catching 

a  cold. 
He  does  not  wish  to  go  to  town  for 
fear  of  meeting  with  one  of  his 
creditors. 
He  docs  not  wish  to  open  his  purse 
for  fear  of  losing  his  money. 


To  copy,  transcribe. 
To  decline. 
To  transcribe  fairly. 
A  substantive,  an  adjective,  a  pro- 
noun. 
A  verb,  a  prrposition,  a  grammar,  a 
dictionary 


Cette  demoiselle  fait  semblant  do 

savoir  le  fran^aia 
lis  font  semblant  de  s'approcher  do 


Maintenant. 

Dis. 

D6s  le  matin. 

Dba  le  point  du  jour. 

D^s  le  berceau. 

Dba  k  present 

Des  que. 

Dte  que  je  le  vorrai  je  lui  parierai. 

De  crainie  ou  depeur  de. 

Prendre  froid,  s*enrhumer. 

Je  ne  veux  pas  sortir,  de   peur  de 

m'enrhumer. 
n  ue  vent  pas  aller  a  la  ville,  de  peur 

de  rencontrer  un  de  ses  cr^anciers. 

II  ne  veut  pas  ouvrir  sa  bourse,  de 
peur  de  perdre  son  argent 


Copier  1.    (See  Obs.  A.  Less.  LX.) 
Dj^cliaer  1. 

Mettre  *  au  net.     (Less.  XXXIIL) 
Uu  Bubstantif,  uu  adjectif,  un  pro- 

nom. 
Uu  verbo,  une  proposition,  une  gram- 

maire,  uu  dictiounaire. 


KXERCISES. 

210. 

Are  you  a  judge  of  cloth  ?^I  am  a  judge  of  it. — ^VVill  you  buy 
some  yards  for  me,  (mVn  ?) — If  you  will  give  me  the  money  I  will 
buy  you  some,  {vous  en,) — You  will  oblige  {obliger)  me. — Is  that 
man  a  judge  of  cloth  1 — He  is  not  a  good  judge  of  it. — How  do  you 
manage  to  do  that  I — I  manage  it  so. — Will  you  show  me  how  you 
manage  it  ? — I  will  show  you,  {je  le  veux  bien.) — What  must  I  do 
{que  me  faut-il  faire)  for  my  lesson  of  to-morrow  1 — You  will 
transcribe  your  exercises  fairly,  do  three  others,  and  study  the  i>axt 
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lesMB,  (U  U^€n  suicmUe.) — 'Saw  do  70a  manage  to  get  goods  {dea 
marekandisej)  vitbuat  money  ! — ^I  bay  oo  credit. — How  ^oes  your 
sister  manage  to  learn  French  without  a  dictionary  1  (Obs.  L^son 
Ln.)— She  manages  it  thus. — She  manages  it  very  dexterously. 
But  bow  does  your  brother  manage  it,  '^Mais  M.  votrefrere  comment 
s'y  prend-U  f/— He  manages  it  rery  awkwardly  ;  he  reads,  and  looks 
for  the  words  in  the  dictionary. — He  may  {peut)  learn  in  this  man- 
ner twenty  years  without  knowing  how  to  make  a  single  sentence, 
(une  seule  phrase.)— y^Uy  does  your  sister  cast  down  her  eyes  \ — 
She  casts  them  down  because  she  is  ashamed  of  not  having  done  her 
task. — Shall  we  breakfast  in  the  garden  to-day ! — ^The  weather  is  so 
fine,  that  we  should  (quUfaut)  take  advantage  of  it,  (en  profiter.)-^ 
How  do  you  like  that  cofiee  1 — ^I  like  it  Teiy  much,  {excellent.) — 
Why  do  yon  stoop  ? — ^I  stoop  to  pick  up  the  handkerchief  which  I 
hare  dropped. — ^NVby  do  your  sisters  hide  tbemselyes  ? — ^They  would 
not  hide  tbemselTcs  if  they  did  not  fear  to  be  seen. — ^Whom  are 
they  afraid  of? — ^They  are  afraid  of  their  goyemess  {une  tnstitutrice) 
who  scolded  them  yesterday  because  they  had  not  done  their  tasks, 
(fewr  devoir.) 

211. 
Hare  yon  already  seen  my  son  t — ^I  have  not  seen  him  yet ;  how 
is  he  1 — He  is  very  well ;  yon  will  not  be  able  to  recognise  him,  for 
be  has  grown  very  tall  in  a  short  time. — ^Why  does  that  man  give 
nothing  to  the  poor,  (aux  pauvres  ?) — He  is  too  avaricious,  {avare  ;) 
he  does  not  wish  to  open  his  purse  for  fear  of  losing  his  money. — 
What  sort  of  weather  is  it  ] — ^It  is  very  warm ;  it  is  long  since  we 
had  any  rain  :  I  believe  we  shall  have  a  storm,  {un  orage.) — It  may 
be,  (cela  se  pent  bien.) — ^The  wind  rises,  {s^ clever j)  it  thunders  al- 
ready ;  do  you  hear  it  ? — ^Yes,  I  hear  it,  but  the  storm  is  still  far  off, 
{encore  bien  loin.) — Not  so  far  as  you  think  ;  see  how  it  lightens.— 
Bless  me,  {mon  Dieu  !)  what  a  shower,  ^quelle  averse  t) — If  we  go 
into  some  place  {qutlqtie  part)  we  shall  be  sheltered  from  the  storm. 
— Let  us  go  into  that  cottage,  then,  {done ;)  we  shall  be  sheltered  there 
from  the  wind  and  the  rain. — ^Wbere  shall  we  go  to  now  ?  Which 
rosffl  shall  we  take  1 — ^Tlie  shortest  {court)  will  be  the  best. — ^We 
have  too  much  sun,  and  I  am  still  very  tired  ;  let  us  sit  down  under 
the  shade  of  that  tree. — Who  is  {quel  est)  that  man  who  is  sitting 
under  the  tree  1 — I  do  not  know  him. — It  seems  he  (i7  parmt  qu'*il) 
wishes  to  be  alone,  {seul ;)  for  when  we  offer  {vouloir  *)  to  approach 
him,  he  pretends  to  be  asleep. — He  is  like  your  sister  :  she  under- 
stands French  very  well,  {fort  bien ;)  but  when  I  begin  to  speak  to 
\ier,  she  pretends  not  to  understand  me. — You  have  promised  ■•  t« 
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speak  to  the  captain ;  why  have  you  not  done  so  ? — I  have  not  seen 
him  yet ;  hut  as  soon  as  I  see  him  I  shall  speak  to  him.  (See  end 
of  Lesson  XXIV.) 


SIXTY-EIGHTH  LESSOJ>i .—SouearUe-huiti^me  Lepon. 

OF  THE  PRETERIT  DEFINITE.       , 

{Priterit  Defini.) 

Tsa  past  tense  is  formed  from  the  post  particiide  by  changin|j^,  for  the  first 
conjugation,  e  mto 

Siifo.    Ist  pers.    2d  pen.    3d  pers.      Fixjtu    1st  pers.    2d  pen.    3d  pers. 
at,  as,  a,  dmet,        dies,       irenL 

For  the  second  and  fourth  conjugations  i  and  u  into : 

is,  is,  it,  imes,        ttes,        trenf. 

And  for  the  third  conjugation  it  into : 

us,  us,  ut,  ^mes,       iUes,        urent 

ExAMPLEa 


FAST 
TIVE.  FART. 

Parler,      parl^. 
Fintr,       fini. 
Recevoir,  re9u. 
Vendre,    vendu. 


FRETERIT   DEFINITE. 

Je         Tu         II  Nous 

parlat,    parlor,  parl/i,  parlame*, 

fint>,      finif,  fiutt,  Gnimes, 

Tequs,    requs,  re^ut,  rei^ihnes, 

Yendis,  vendM,  veudt^  yendimes. 


Vous 


lis 


paildtes,  parl^rent 
Elites,      &iireni. 
reqittes,    re^ureni, 
Yendites,  yendirent 


Ohs.  A.  This  rule  holds  good  even  throughout  almost  all  the  irregular 
verbs,  with  this  difference  only,  that  when  the  past  participle  ends  in  i«  or 
it,  it  is  equally  changed  in  the  Fr^tdrit  defini  for  the  terminations : 


t»J 

is,            it,            imes,            ites,            irenL 

ExAMPLEa 

INFINI- 

FACT                                              FRETERTT  DEFINITB. 

TIVE. 

FART.       Je          Tu        II            Nous        Vous 

lU 

Sentir  », 

sentL    sentis,     seutis,    seutit,    sentimes,    sentUes, 

sentirent 

Mettre  •, 

mis.       mis,        mis,        mit,        mimes,        mites, 

mireut 

Dire*, 

dit.        dis,         dis,        dit,         dimes,         dites, 

dirent. 

The  following  irregalar  verbs  are  exceptions  to  this  rule : 

WnWITlVB, 

PART  PART.                              PR«T«aiT  DBPTNtTC. 

Convrir  ♦, 

to  cover,         couvert.          Jecouvris,        is,    it,    imea, 

itea,    irent. 

Offrir  ♦, 

to  offer,          offert              J'offria,              "     •• 

••          It 

Onvrlr*. 

to  open,          onvert            J'onvrls,            **     •* 

u               u 

flouflVlf*, 

totufler,        Boaffert.          Je  souffUii,        "    **        *" 
36» 

»l                  u 
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iMnmTivc. 
Tenlr  *, 
Venlr  ♦, 
Moarlr  *, 
Vf  tir  ♦, 
Voir*, 
Prtvolr  ♦, 
Ceindre  ♦, 
A<«trehidre  *, 
Craindre  *, 
Eiiiprplndre  *, 
EnfreJndre  ♦, 
EprfiiiiJrc  *, 
Feindre  *, 
Joindre  *, 
OIndre  *, 
Pfjindro  •, 
PiKlndre  *, 
Restreindre  •, 
Teiiidro  *, 
Cuirc  *, 
Conduire  ♦, 
Cnnsiruiro*, 
Wiruiro*, 
E.iduirc  ♦, 
Iiiduire  *, 
Instruiro  *, 
IntrrKJuiro  *, 
K.-.lnim  ♦, 
H<^(luire  ♦, 
Tr.'duirc  ♦, 
I.ulre  *. 
Nuire  *, 
C-wlro  *, 
Ecrire  * 
Eire  *, 
FMire  *, 
N'itre  *. 
Vaiijcro  ♦, 


PAST  PART. 


to  hold, 
to  come, 
to  die, 
to  clothe, 
to  see, 
to  foresee, 
tfi  gird, 
to  restrain, 
to  fear, 
to  imprint, 
to  infringe, 
to  squeeze, 
to  f«.Mgn, 
tojiiiu, 
to  anoint, 
to  p.tint, 
to  Inmont, 
to  restrain, 
to  dye, 
to  co<»k, 
to  conduct. 
In  construct, 
to  ^^c^t^?y, 
to  lay  over, 
to  induce, 
to  luatruct, 
to  Introduce, 
to  reduce, 
to  seduce, 
to  tr:in<lHte, 
to  shine, 
t)  hurt, 
to  sew, 
to  write, 
to  tie, 
to  do, 
t«»  Im.'  Ixjrn, 


tenn. 

venu. 

ronrt. 

v^ta. 

vu, 

pr6va. 

ceint. 

astreint. 

craint. 

einpreint 

enfreiut 

6  pre  int. 

feint. 

J«>inL 

oint. 

point. 

plaint 

restrelnt. 

teinU 

cu'.t. 

condntt. 

constrult. 

d^trnit. 

enduit. 

iuduit. 

instruit. 

Introdutt. 

r6(!utt. 

sdduit. 

traduit 

lui. 

nui. 

con<u. 

6cr.t. 

ete. 

f»it. 

n6. 


to  vanquish,   vaincu. 


Je  tins, 
Je  Tins, 
Je  mouros, 
Jo  vdtis, 
Je  vis, 
Je  pr^vit, 
Je  ceignis, 
J'astreignis, 
Je  crulgnis, 
J'euipreignis, 
J*enfreignis, 
J'6preignis, 
Jo  feignis. 
Je  Joignis, 
J*oignis, 
Je  peignb. 
Je  plitignifl, 
Je  re^ttreignis, 
Je  teignls, 
Je  cuisis, 
Je  coudni<I.4, 
Je  construlsis, 
Je  d^iruissU, 
J*endiii<«is, 
JMnduisis, 
JMnstruisis, 
J'intn^duisis, 
Je  r6d  ni-«is, 
Je  >t'dui.si3, 
Je  traduisis, 
Je  lulsis, 
Je  nuisis, 
Je  rou-ds, 
J'dcrivis, 
Je  fn«, 
Je  Rfi, 
Je  naqnls, 
Je  vitinquis, 


PRBTHIT  DinKITB. 

ins,  Int,  inmes,  ictes,  Inrent 


us,  ut,  flmes,  Ates,  nreot 

U,    it,  Imes,  ites,  irent. 

is,    it,  imes,  ites,  irent. 

Is,    it,  fnies,  Ites,  IrenL 

is,   it,  Ernes,  Ites,  ireut. 


is,    it,    imes,    Ites,    irent 


fus  fnt,  umes,  iktes,  urenu 

fi»,  fit,  fimes,  fites,  firenC. 

is.  It,  Imes,  ites,    irent 

is,  it  Smes,  ites,    iieat 


TI.e  learner  will  remark,  that  in  the  above  list  some  irregular  verbs  follow 
tV.e  conjujratioii  of  others  ;  thus  we  see  three  verbs  conju^ted  exactly  liko 
conrrirt  to  cover,  viz.  offrir,  to  offer  ;  ouvrir,  to  open  ;  nuffrir,  to  snfier : 
venir,  to  come,  we  see  coiijiijrated  like  tenir,  to  hold ;  twelve  verbs  after 
cfiodi  c,  to  prd  ;  ten  after  ruire,  to  buke,  to  cook  ;  and  one  after  luire,  to 
s'.ino,  viz.  nuiref  to  hurt.  Now  this  is  not  only  the  case  with  respect  to  tho 
pnlt^rit  d^fini  of  these  verb^,  but  for  all  the  other  tenses.  It  would  therefore 
be  of  essential  importance  to  the  learner  to  commit  them  to  memory  in  the 
order  we  liave  given  tlieni,  as  by  their  help  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the 
irregular  verbs  are  almost  overcome. 
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ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  PRETERIT  PEFINITE. 

This  tense  is  so  called,  because  it  always  expresses  an  action  completed  at 
B  time  specified  either  by  an  adverb,  or  some  other  circumstance.     Ex. 
I  had  done  reading  when  he  entered.     J'ayais  fini  de  lire,  quand  il  enira. 
You  had  lost  your  purse  when  I  found     Vous  aviez  perdu  votre  bourse,  quund 

mine,  je  trouvai  la  mienne. 

Obe,  B,  These  examples  show  that  the  pluperfect  is  forrae^  in  French, 
as  in  English,  with  tlie  imperfect  of  the  auxiliary  and  the  past  participle  of 
the  verb  to  be  conjugated. 


We  had  diued  when  he  arrived. 
The  king  had  named  an   admiral 

when  he  heard  of  you. 
After  having  spoken  you  went  away. 

After  shaving  I  washed  my  face. 

After    having   warmed    themselves 

they  went  into  the  garden. 
As  soon  as  the  bell  rung  you  awoke. 

As  soon  as  they  called  me  I  got  up. 
As  soon  as  he  was  ready  he  came  to 

see  me. 
As  soon  as  we  had  our  money  we 

agreed  to  that 
As  soon  as  he  had  his  horse  he  came 

to  show  it  me. 
After  trying  several  times  they  SUC' 

ceeded  in  doing  it 
As  soon  as  I  saw  him  I  obtained 

what  I  wanted. 
As  soon  as  I  spoke  to  him  be  did 

what  I  told  him. 
The  business  was  soon  over. 


Nous  avions  din^,  lorsqu*il  arriwt, 
Le  roi  avait  nomm^  un  amiral,  quand 

on  lui  parla  de  vous. 
Apres  avoir  parld,  vous  vous  en  al- 

Idtes. 
Aprfes  m*Stre  ras^,  je  me  lavai  la 

figure. 
Apres  s'dtre  chaufiSs,  ils  allerent  an 

jardin. 
Des  que  la  cloche  sonna,  vous  vous 

revcilliltes. 
Des  qu'ils  ni'appelerenty  je  me  le-oau 
Aussiiot  qu'il  fut  pr6t,  il  vint  me 

voir. 
AussitSi  que  nous  eHmes  notre  argent, 

nous  convinmes  de  cela. 
Aussitot  qu'il  eut  sou  cheval,  il  vmt 

me  le  montrer. 
Apres  avoir  essay^  plusieurs  fois,  ils 

parvinrent  h,  le  faire. 
Aussitot  que  je  lo  vis,  yobtins  ce 

dont  j'avais  besoin. 
Aussitot  que  je  lui  parlai,  il  fit  ce  que 

jo  lui  dis. 
L'aSaire  ftlt  bientftt  faite. 


ON  THE  PRETERIT  ANTERIOR.* 
{Preterit  anterieur.) 
This  tense  is  compounded  of  the  Pr^t^rit  D^fini  of  the  auxiliary,  and  the 
past  participle  of  the  verb  to  be  conjugated.     It  is  used  (from  its  name  an» 

'  There  is  another  PrHtrii  AntSrieur,  called  the  Preterit  Anterieur  In- 
diftnif  which  is,  however,  seldom  employed.  It  is  formed  from  the  perfect 
of  the  auxiliary  and  the  past  participle  of  another  verb.     Ex.  Quand  nous 
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thievTi  anterior)  \o  ezpreoB  an  action  past  before  another  which  ia  likewaa 
past,  and  is  hardly  ever  nsed  except  after  one  of  the  conjunctkma : 

{AoflritM  que. 
SitMque. 
D'aboxd  que. 
Dteque. 
I  Aprte  que. 
(  Loisque. 
\  Quand. 
I  Pas  plut6t 
I  A  peine 


As  soon  as. 

After. 

When. 

No  sooner. 
Scarcely. 


It  also  expresses  an  action  as  quickly  done. 


EXAMPLES. 


At  9oon  as  I  had  finUhtd  my  work 
I  carried  it  to  him. 

At  soon  as  I  had  dressed  myself  I 
went  out 

When  they  had  done  playing  they 
began  singing. 

When  I  had  dined  it  struck  twelve. 

As  soon  as  the  guests  were  assem- 
bled the  repast  commenced. 

I  had  soon  done  eating. 

After  the  soldiers  had  pillaged  the 
town,  they  slaughtered  without 
pity  the  women  and  children. 

Scarcely  had  we  arrived  when  we 
were  conducted  to  the  king. 

Ho  had  no  sooner  perceived  us  than 
he  advanced  towaids  us. 


Aussitdi  que  feus  fini  mum  ouvrage, 

je  le  lui  portal. 
AussitSt  que  je  me  fus  habiUSf  ja 

sortis. 
Quand  ils  eurent  aeheve  de  jouer,  ik 

se  mirent  &  chanter. 
Quand  feus  dine,  midi  sonna. 
Des  que  les  convives  se  fureni  as- 

sembles,  le  repas  commen^a. 
J*eus  bientot  fini  de  manger. 
Apres  que  les  soldats  eurent  pUle  la 

ville,  ils  ^gorg^rent  sans  piti^  lea 

femmes  et  les  enfants. 
^A  peine  fdmes-nous  arrives,  qn*on 

nous  conduisit  an  rot 
II  ne  nous  eut  pas  plutSt  aperpu, 

qu'il  s'avan^a  vers  nous. 


EXERCISES. 


What  did  you  do  (que  fttes-vous)  when  you  had  finished  your  let- 
ter 1 — ^I  went  to  my  brother,  who  took  (conduire  •)  me  to  the  thea- 
tre, where  I  had  the  pleasure  to  find  one  of  my  friends  whom  I  had 
not  seen  for  ten  years. — What  didst  thou  do  aAer  getting  up  this  morn- 
ing ? — ^When  I  had  read  the  letter  of  the  Polish  count  I  went  to  see 

awms  eu  dine,  nous  sommes  aUis  a  la  promenade,  when  we  had  done  dinner 
we  went  to  take  a  walk  ;  quand  fai  eu  parle  a  voire  ptre,je  m^en  suis  aile, 
when  I  had  spoken  to  your  father  I  went  away  ;  fai  eu  dijeune  ee  i 
d  dix  heures,  I  had  done  breakfast  this  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 
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{je  sortis  pour  voir)  the  theatre  of  the  prince  which  1  had  not  seen 
before,  {pas  encore.) — What  did  your  father  do  when  he  had  break- 
fasted 1 — He  shaved  and  went  out. — ^What  did  your  friend  do  after 
he  had  been  a  walking  1 — He  went  to  the  baron,  {le  haron,) — Did  the 
baron  cut  the  meat  after  he  had  cut  the  bread  1 — He  <Sut  the  bread 
after  he  had  cut  the  meat. — ^When  do  you  set  out  ? — I  jo  not  set  out 
till  (je  ne  pars  que)  to-morrow ;  for  before  I  leave  I  will  once  more 
see  my  good  friends. — ^What  did  your  children  do  when  they  had 
breakfasted ! — ^They  went  a  walking  with  their  dear  preceptor,  {pre- 
cepteur,) — ^Where  did  your  uncle  go  after  he  had  warmed  himself? 
— He  went  nowhere.  After  he  had  warmed  himself  he  undressed 
and  went  to  bed. — ^At  what  o^clock  did  he  get  up  1 — He  got  up  at 
sunrise. — Did  you  wake  him  ? — I  had  no  need  to  wake  him,  for  he 
had  got  up  before  me. — ^What  did  your  cousin  do  when  he,  heard  of 
the  death  {la  mort)  of  his  best  friend  ? — He  was  much  afflicted,  {ires-- 
affligCf)  and  went  to  bed  without  saying  a  word. — Did  you  shave  be- 
fore you  breakfasted  ? — ^I  shaved  when  I  had  breakfasted. — Did  you 
go  to  bed  when  you  had  eaten  supper  1 — ^When  I  had  eaten  supper  I 
wrote  my  letters,  and  when  I  had  written  them  I  went  to  bed. — ^At 
what  {de  guoi)  are  you  afflicted  ? — ^I  am  afflicted  at  that  accident.— 
Are  you  afflicted  at  the  death  {de  la  mort)  of  your  relation  ? — I  am 
much  afflicted  at  it,  {en.) — ^When  did  your  relation  die  ? — He  died 
last  month. — Of  whom  do  yon  complain  ? — I  complain  of  your  boy. 
— Why  do  you  complain  of  him? — Because  he  has  killed  the  pretty 
dog  which  I  received  from  one  of  my  friends. — Of  what  has  your 
uncle  complained  ? — He  has  complained  of  what  you  have  done. — 
Has  he  complained  of  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  him  the  day  before 
yesterday  ? — He  has  complained  of  it. 

213. 

Why  did  yon  not  stay  longer  in  Holland  ? — ^When  I  was  there  the 
living  was  dear,  and  I  had  not  money  enough  to  stay  there  longer. — 
What  sort  of  weather  was  it  when  you  were  on  the  way  to  Vienna  % 
— ^It  was  very  bad  weather,  for  it  was  stormy,  and  snowed  and  rained 
very  heavily,  (<J  verse.) — Where  have  you  been  since  I  saw  you  t— 
We  sojourned  long  on  the  sea-shore,  (Lesson  LIX.,)  until  a  ship 
arrived  {jusqu'd  Varrivee  d^un — )  which  brought  us  {amener)  to 
France. — Wi\  you  continue  your,  narrative  ?  (Lesson  LIX.) — 
Scarcely  had  we  arrived  in  France  when  we  were  taken  {conduire  *) 
to  the  king,  who  received  us  very  well,  and  sent  us  back  to  our  coun- 
try.— ^A  peasant  having  seen  that  old  men  {le  vieillard)  used  {se  ser^ 
vir  *  de)  spectacles  {lunettes,  fem.)  to  read,  went  to  an  optician  {un 
opticien)  and  asked  for  a  pair,  {el  en  demanda.)    The  peasant  then 
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took  a  book,  and  having  opened  it,  said  the  spectacles  were  not  good« 
(fern.)  The  optician  put  another  pair  (une  autre  paire)  of  the  best 
which  he  could  find  in  his  shop  {la  boutique)  upon  his  nose ;  but  the 
peasant  being  still  unable  to  read,  the  merchant  said  to  him  :  "  My 
friend,  perhaps  you  cannot  read  at  all  1"  "  If  I  could,  {si  jc  savais 
lire")  said  the  peasant,  "  I  should  not  want  your  spectacles." — Henry 
IV.  meeting  one  day  in  his  palace  {le  palais)  a  man  whom  he  did  not 
know,  {qui  lui  etait  inconnu^)  asked  him  to  whom  he  belonged  :  **  I  be- 
long to  myself,'*  replied  this  man.  "  My  friend,"  said  the  king,  "  you 
have  a  stupid  master." — ^Tell  us  {racontez-nous)  what  has  happened 
to  you  lately,  {Vautre  jour.) — Very  willingly,  {tres-volontiers :)  but 
on  condition  {sous  la  condition)  that  you  will  listen  to  me  without  in- 
terrupting {interrompre)  nie. — ^We  will  not  interrupt  you ;  you  may 
be  {pouvez  etre)  sure  of  it,  {en.) — Being  lately  at  the  theatre,  I  saw 
the  speaking  picture  and  the  weeping  {pleurer)  woman  performed, 
{voir  *  representer.)  This  latter  play  {cette  demiere  piece)  not  be- 
ing very  {trop)  amusing  to  me,  {pour  moi,)  I  went  to  the  concert, 
where  the  music  {la  musique)  caused  roe  a  violent  head-ache,  {une 
violente  migraine.)  I  then  left  {quitter)  the  concert,  cursing  it, 
{en  le  maudissant,)  and  went  straight  {et  fallai  droit)  to  the  mad- 
house {un  hopital  desfous)  in  order  to  see  my  cousin.  On  entering 
the  hospital  of  my  cousin  I  was  struck  with  horror  {etre  saisi  d*hor 
reur)  at  {en)  seeing  several  madmen,  {lefou,)  who  came  up  to  me, 
{s'^approcher  de  quelqu^un^)  jumping  {sauter)  and  howling,  {hurler,) — 
What  did  you  do  then  ? — I  did  the  same,  {autant,)  and  they  set  up  a 
laugh  {se  mettre  ^  d  rire)  as  they  were  withdrawing,  {se  retirer.) 
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To  get  beaten,  (whipped.) 
To  get  paid. 
To  get  one's  self  mvited  to  dine. 

At  first 
Firstly. 
Secondly. 
Thirdly,  &c. 

Is  your  mother  at  home  ? 

She  is. 

I  am  going  to  her  house. 


t  Se  faire  battre. 
t  Se  faire  payer, 
t  Se  faire  inviter  k  diner. 


D*abord. 

Premi^rement,  en  premier  lieu. 

Secondemeut,  en  second  lieu. 

Troisi^mement,  en  troisi^me  lieu,  Slo 

Votre  m^re  est-elle  chez  elle  ? 

Votre  mhre  est-elle  h  la  maison? 

Elle  y  est 

Je  vais  chez  elle. 
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A  eau8e. 
A  caose  of  complaint 
A  cause  of  sadness. 
She  has  reason  to  be  sad. 
Grief,  sorrow,  sadness. 
Is  that  woman  ready  to  go  oat  7 
She  is. 


Un  9ujet. 

Un  sujet  de  chagrin. 

Un  sujet  de  tristesse. 

EUe  a  un  sujet  de  tristease. 

Le  chagrin,  la  tristesse. 

Cette  femme  est-elle  pr^te  t  soitir  7 

Elle  Test 


Notwithstanding,  in  spite  of. 
Notwithstanding  that 
In  B{Hte  of  him,  her,  them. 


Malgre,  en  dSpii  de. 
Malgr^  cela. 
Malgr^  lui,  elle,  eux. 


To  manage. 
Do  yon  manage  to  finish  yonr  work 

erery  Saturday  night? 
Do  you  manage  to  have  your  work 

done  every  Saturday  night? 
fry  to  do  that  to  oblige  me. 


Faire  en  sorte  de, 

Faites-vous  en  sorte   de  finir  Totre 

ouTrage  tons  les  samedis  soir  7 
Faites-vous  en  sorte  d*avoir  fini  votro 

ouvrage  tous  les  samedis  soir  7 
Faites  en  sorte  de  faire  cela  pour 

m'obliger. 


Obs,  A,  Whenever  in  order  to  can  be  substituted  for  the  preposition  to,  the 
latter  is  rendered  m  French  by  pour,  to  express  the  end,  the  design,  or  the 
cause  for  which  a  thing  is  done. 

I  will  do  every  thing  to  oblige  you.      |  Je  ferai  tout  pour  vous  obligor. 


To  look  upon. 
The  window  looks  into  the  street 
The  window  looks  out  upon  the  river. 
The  back-door  looks  into  the  gar- 
den. 

To  drown. 
To  drown  a  dog. 
To  be  drowned,  to  be  drowning. 
To  drown  one's  self,  to  get  drowned. 
To  leap  through  the  window. 
To  throw  out  of  the  window. 
I  am  drowning. 

He  jumped  ont  of  the  window. 

To  fasten. 
He  was  fastened  to  a  tree. 


Donner  sur. 

La  fenOtre  donne  sur  la  rue. 

La  fendtre  donne  sur  la  riviere. 

La  porte  de  derri^re  donne  sur  le 

jardin. 
Noyer  1. 
Noyer  un  chien. 

Se  noyer. 

Sauter  par  la  fendtre. 

Jeter  par  la  fen6tre. 

Je   me  noie.     (See  Obs.  Z>. 

XXIV.) 
n  sauta  par  la  fen^tre. 
Attacker  1. 
On  Tattacha  It  un  arbn. 
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The  cattle. 
To  keep  warm. 
To  keep  cool. 
To  keep  clean. 
To  keep  on  one's  guard  against  some 

one. 
Keep  on  your    guard  against  that 

man. 
To  take  care  (to  beware)  ofoomehody 

or  sometking. 
If  you  do  not  take  care  of  that  horse 
it  will  kick  you. 

Take  care  that  you  do  not  fall. 

To  keep  on  one's  guard  against 
some  one. 

To  beware  of  somebody  or  some- 
thing. 

Keep   on  your  guard   against  that 


Take  care. 


Le  b^tail ;  plttr.  les  bestiaiot. 

t  Se  tenir  chaud. 

t  Se  tenir  frais. 

t  Se  tenir  propre. 

t  Se  tenir  en  garde  contre  quelqa'an 

tTenez-TOus  en  garde  contro    cet 

homme. 
Prendre  garde   a  queUpt^un  oa   d 

quelq»e  chose. 
Si  vous  ne  prenez  pas  garde  k  oe  che- 

▼al,  il  vous  donnera  un  coup  de 

pied.  * 
t  Prenez  garde  de  tomber. 
t  Se  tenir  (dtre)  sur  ses  gardes  avee 

quelqu'un. 
t  Se  garder  de  quelqu'un  ou  qaelque 

chose, 
t  Tenez-vous  sur  vos  gardes  avec  oet 

homme. 
Prenez  garde. 


A  thought 
An  idea. 
A  sally. 
To  be  struck  with  a  thought 
A  thought  strikes  me. 
That  never  crossed  my  mind. 

To  take  it  into  one's  head. 
He  took  it  into  his  head  lately  to  rob 

me. 
What  is  in  your  head  ? 


Une  pens^e. 

Uae  id^e. 

Une  saillie. 

Venir  en  pens6e,  (It  I'id^e,  a  Teepiit.) 

II  me  vieut  une  pens^ 

Cela  ne  m'est  jamais  venu  k  I'esprit 

t  S^aviaer  1. 

t  II  s'avisa  I'autre  jour  de  me  voler. 

t  De  quoi  vous  avisez-vous? 


In  my,  your,  hie  or  her  place. 
We  must  put  every  thing  in  its  place. 

Around,  round. 

AH  aroand. 
We  sailed  around  England. 

They  went  about  the  town  to  look  at 
the  curiosities. 

To  go  around  the  house. 


^A  ma,  voire,  ea  place. 

II  faut  mettro  chaque  chose  k  sa  place. 

Autour. 

Tout  autour. 

Nous  navigu&mes  autour  de  F  Angie- 
terre. 

t  lis  alldrent  9I1  et  U  dans  la  ville,  pour 
en  voir  les  chosee  lemarquaMes. 
4  Aller  autour  de  la  maison. 
(  Faire  le  tour  de  la  maison. 
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To  go  about  the  houae. 
To  cost 
How  much  does  that  cost  you? 
How  much  does  tliis  book  cost  you  ? 
It  costs  me  three  crowns  and  a  half. 
That  table  costs  him  twenty  crowna 
Alone,  by  ene*9  self. 
I  was  aloQO. 
One  woman  only. 
One  God. 
*  God  alone  can  do  that. 
The  very  thought  of  it  is  criminal. 
A  single  reading  is  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  a  mind  that  has  a  true  taste. 


Aller  9&  et  1^  dans  la  maison. 
Coiiter  1. 

Combien  cela  vous  coCite-t-il7 
Combien  ce  livre  tous  coQte-t-QT 
II  me  co(lte  trois  ^cus  et  demi. 
Cette  table  lui  coOte  vingt  ^cos. 
Seul;  fern.  geuU. 
J'^tais  seul. 
Uue  seule  femme. 
Un  seul  Dieu. 
Dieu  seul  pent  (aae  cela. 
La  seule  pens^e  de  cela  est  criminelle. 
Uue  seule  lecture  ne  suffit  pas  pour 
coutenter  un  homme  qui  a  du  gotit. 


To  kill  by  shooting. 
To  blow  out  some  one's  brains. 
To  shoot  one's  self  with  a  pistol. 

He  has  blown  out  his  brains. 
He  has  blown  out  his  brains  with  a 
pistol 


I         Tuer  d'un  coup  d^orme  a  feu, 
I  BrCiler  la  cervelle  k  quelqu'un. 
Se  brOler  la  cervelle  d*un  coup  da 

pistolet 
II  s'est  brttl^  la  cervelle. 
U  s'est  brdl^  la  cervelle  d*un  coop  da 
pistolet 


He  served  for  a  long  time,  acquired  I 
honors,  and  died  contented. 


II  servit    long-temps,  parvint 
honneurs,  et  mourut  content 


Obs.  B.  In  some  instances,  when  the  verbs  are  in  the  same 
pronouns  of  the  third  person  are  not  repeated. 


tense,  tha 


He  arrived  poor,  grew  rich  in  a  short 
time,  and  lost  all  in  a  stiH  shorter 


n  arriva  panvre,  devint  riche  en  pen 
de  temps,  et  perdit  tout  en  mooM 
de  temps  encore. 


EXERCISES. 
214. 
What  is  the  matter  with  you  1  Why  do  you  look  so  melancholy, 
{avoir  Pair  melancolique  f) — I  should  not  look  so  melancholy  if  I 
had  no  reason  to  be  sad.  I  have  heard  just  now  (Lesson  XLIX.) 
that  one  of  my  best  friends  has  shot  himself  with  a  pistol,  and  that 
one  of  my  wife's  best  friends  has  drowned  herself. — ^Where  has  she 
drowned  herself? — She  has  drowned  herself  in  the  river  which  is 
behind  her  house.  Yesterday,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  shn 
rose  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one,  (d  personne,)  leaped  out  uf 
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the  window  which  looks  into  the  garden,  and  threw  herself  into  the 
river,  where  she  was  drowned. — I  have  a  great  mind  {grande  envie) 
to  bathe  {se  baigner)  to-day. — Where  will  you  bathe  1 — In  the  river. 
— Are  you  not  afraid  of  being  drowned  t — Oh,  no !  I  can  swim. — 
Who  taught  you  ? — Last  summer  I  took  a  few  lessons  in  the  swim- 
ming-school, {d  Vecole  de  natation,) 

When  had  you  finished  your  task  I — I  had  finished  it  when  you 
came  in. — Those  who  had  contributed  (contribuer)  most  {le  jdus)  to 
his  elevation  to  the  throne  (<2  son  elevation  sur  le  trone)  of  his  an- 
cestors, were  those  who  labored  {travailler)  with  the  most  eagerness 
{JLe  plus  d^achamement)  to  precipitate  (precipiler)  him  from  it,  (en.) 
As  soon  as  Caesar  {Cesar)  had  crossed  (passer)  the  Rubicon,  he  had 
no  longer  to  deliberate,  (deliberer :)  he  was  obliged  (devoir)  to  con- 
quer (vainer e)  or  to  die. — An  emperor  (un  empereur)  who  was  irri- 
tated at  (irritS  contre)  an  astrologer,  (un  astrologue,)  asked  him : 
"  Wretch,  {miserable  !)  what  death  (de  quel  genre  de  mart)  dost  thou 
believe  thou  wilt  die  V — "  I  shall  die  of  the  fever,"  replied  the  as- 
trologer. "  Thou  liest,"  said  the  emperor,  "  thou  wilt  die  this  in- 
stant of  a  violent  death,  (de  mort  violent e.")  As  he  was  going  to  be 
seized,  (saisir,)  he  said  to  the  emperor,  "  Sire,  (Seigneur,)  order 
some  one  (ordonnez)  to  feel  (qu^on  me  tdte,  pres.  subjunctive,  of 
which  hereafter,)  my  pulse,  and  it  will  be  found  that  I  have  a  fever**' 
This  sally  saved  his  life. 

215. 
Do  you  perceive  yonder  house,  (cette  maisan  la-has  T) — -I  do  per- 
ceive it :  what  house  is  it  1 — ^It  is  an  inn,  (une  auberge ;)  if  you  like 
we  will  go  into  it  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  for  I  am  very  (bien)  thirsty. 
—You  are  always  thirsty  when  you  see  an  inn. — If  we  enter  I  shall 
drink  your  health,  (Lesson  LXIII.) — Rather  than  (Lesson  LXI.)  go 
into  an  inn  I  will  not  drink. — When  will  you  pay  me  what  you  owe 
me  1 — ^When  I  have  money  :  it  is  useless  to  ask  me  for  some  to-day, 
for  you  know  very  well  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  bad  of  him  who 
has  nothing. — ^W^hen  do  you  think  you  will  have  money  t — I  think  I 
shall  have  some  next  year. — Will  you  do  what  I  shall  tell  you  \ — I 
will  do  it  if  it  is  not  too  difficult. — ^Why  do  you  laugh  at  me  ? — ^I  do 
not  laugh  at  you,  but  at  your  coat. — Does  it  not  look  like  (Lesson 
LXIII.)  yours  ? — It  does  not  look  like  it,  for  mine  is  short  (court) 
and  yours  is  too  long,  (long ;)  mine  is  black  and  yours  is  green. — 
Why  do  you  associate  with  (Lessor  LXIII.)  that  man  1 — ^I  would  not 
associate  with  him  if  he  had  not  rendered  me  great  services,  (le  ser- 
vice,)—Do  not  trust  him,  (ne  vous  y  fiezpas^  for  if  you  are  not  on 
your  guard,  he  will  eheat  (tromper)  you. — Why  do  you  work  so 
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much,  {tant  f) — ^I  work  in  order  to  be  one  day  useful  to  my  country. 
— ^When  I  was  yet  {etant  encore)  little  I  once  {un  jour)  said  to  my 
father,  "  I  do  not  know  (entendre)  commerce,  (le  commerce,)  and  I  do 
not  know  how  to  sell ;  let  me  {permettez-moi  de)  play."  My  father 
answered  me,  smiling,  {en  souriant,)  "  In  dealing  (c^est  en  marchan- 
dant  que)  one  learns  to  deal,  and  in  selling  to  sell.*'  **  But,  my  dear 
father,"  replied  (repliqu^)  I,  "  in  playing  one  leams  also  to  play/' 
"  You  are  right/'  said  he  to  me,  "  but  you  must  first  (auparavant) 
learn  what  is  necessary  (necessaire)  and  useful." — Judge  not  (ne 
fugez  point)  that  you  may  not  (vous  qui  ne  voulez  pas)  be  judged  ! 
Why  do  you  perceive  the  mote  {un^  paille)  in  your  brother's  eye, 
you  who  do  not  perceive  the  beam  {une  poutre)  which  is  in  your  own 
eye  1 — ^Would  you  copy  your  exercises  if  I  copied  mine  1 — I  would 
copy  them  if  you  copied  yours. — Would  your  sister  have  transcribed 
her  letter  if  I  had  transcribed  mine  1 — She  would  have  transcribed 
it. — Would  she  have  set  out  if  I  had  set  out  t — I  cannot  tell  you 
what  she  would  have  done  if  you  had  set  out.  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXIV.) 


SEVENTIETH  LESSOR .—Soixante  et  dixthne  Lepbn. 
OF  THE  IMPERATIVE 

Thk  second  person  aingular  of  this  mood  is  formed,  m  all  French  veibs, 
from  the  finrt  penon  singnlar  of  the  indicative  by  omitting  the  pronoun  jf,  L 
£zam]de8: 

Present.  Imperative. 

I  speak,  speak  thou. 

I  come,  come  thou. 

I  perceive,  perceive  thou. 

I  take,  take  thou. 

The  five  following  verbs  must  be  .excepted  from  this  rale :  fai,  I  have ; 
imperat  aie,  have  thou ;  je  suist  I  am ;  sois,  be  thou ;  je  vais,  I  go ;  ea,  go 


'  When  the  second  pexson  singular  of  the  imperative  ends  in  e,  it  takes  • 
after  it  before  the  relative  pronouns  en,  y.  Ex.  Offres-en  a  ta  saur,  cikr 
some  to  thy  sister  ;  portes-y  tes  livrea,  carry  thy  books  thither.  But  when 
en  is  a  prepoBiti<m  the  imperative  takes  no  s.  Ex.  Donne  en  eette  occasion 
dss  preuves  ds  Urn  xile,  give,  on  this  occasion,  a  proof  of  thy  zeaL 


Present. 

Imperat.  2d  pers.  sing. 

Je  parle, 

parle.* 

Je  viens. 

viens. 

J'aper^oie, 

aper90is. 

Je  prends. 

prends. 
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thon ;  jt  $ai8, 1  know ;  miche,  know  thon ;  je  veux,     am  wQUnif ;  vemilU, 
be  thou  wilting.' 

Ob$,  A.  AH  the  other  persons  of  the  unperative,  except  the  third  of  both 
numbera,  which  is  derived  from,  and  ie  like  the  present  of  the  subjunctive 
(of  which  hereafter,)  are  derived  from  the  present  of  the  indicative. 

Ayez  patience. 

Soyez  attentiC 

Allez-y. 

Donnez-le-moi. 

£nvoyez-Ie-lui. 

Pr£tez-le-moi. 

Ayez  la  bont^  de  me  passer  ce  plat 


Have  patience. 
Be  (ye)  attentive. 
Go  (ye)  thither. 
Give  it  me. 
Send  it  to  hinL 
Lend  it  to  me. 
Have  the  goodness  to  hand  me  that 
plate. 

Oba.  B,  The  second  person  singular,  and  the  first  and  second  persoor 
plural,  admit  of  no  pronouns  before  them  ;  but  the  third,  in  both  nomben,  is 
always  preceded  by  the  pronouns  i/,  iUt  elU,  elles,  and  the  conjunction  que, 
(of  which  hereafter,  when  we  speak  of  the  present  of  the  subjunctive.) 


To  borrow, 
I  will  borrow  some  money  of  you. 
I  will  borrow  that  money  of  you. 
Borrow  it  of  (or  from)  him. 
I  borrow  it  from  him. 
Do  not  tell  him  or  her. 


Emprunter  1. 

Je  veux  vous  emprunter  de  Taigent. 

Je  veux  vous  emprunter  oet  argent. 

£mpruntez-le-lui. 

Je  le  lui  emprunte. 

Ne  le  lui  dites  pas. 


'  The  hnperative  va  takes  <,  when  it  is  followed  by  the  relative  pronoun 
y.  Ex.  Fos-y,  go  thou  thither ;  but  when  there  is  another  verb  after  the 
pronoun  y,  va  must  be  written  without  an  s.  Ex.  Va  y  donner  ordre,  go 
thither  to  give  the  order ;  va  y  fairt  un  tour,  go  thither  to  take  a  torn.  In 
(he  expression  va-fen,  go  away,  an  apostrophe  must  be  placed  after  the 
letter  t,  and  not  a  hyphen,  as  it  is  not  here  the  euphonic  t,  bat  U,  an  apos- 
trophe supplying  the  place  of  e  before  a  vowel. 

'  These  verbs  are  also  inegular  in  all  the  other  penons  of  the  impentivei 
which  are  as  follows: 


Qu'il  ait ;  ayons,  ayez,  qu'ils  aient 
Qu'il  soit ;  soyons,  soyez,  qu'Us  soient 
Qu'il  aiUe ;  allons,  allez,  qu'ils  aillent 

Qu*i]  sache;  sachons,  sachez,  qu'ils 

sachent 
Qu'il  veuille;  Teoillez,  qu'Os  veuil- 

lent 


Let  him  have ;  let  us  have,  have  ye* 

let  them  have. 
Let  him  be ;  let  us  be,  be  ye,  let  them 

be. 
Let  him  go ;  let  us  go,  go  ye,  let  them 

go- 
Let  him  know ;  let  us  know,  know 

ye,  let  them  knop. 
Let  him  be  willing ;  be  ye  willing,  lei 

th«m  be  willing. 
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00  not  ntam  tt  to  them. 

Patience,  impatience. 
The  neighbor. 
The  snuff-box. 


Be  (ye)  good. 
Know  (ye)  it. 


Obey  yonr  mastera,  aud  never  give 

them  any  trouble. 
Pay  what  you  owe,  comfort  the  af- 
flicted, and  do  good  to  those  that 
have  offended  you. 
Love  God,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self: 

To  obey. 
To  comfort. 
To  offend. 
Let  ns  always  love  and  practise  vir- 
tue, and  we  shall  be  happy  both  in 
this  life  and  in  the  next 
To  practise. 
Let  us  see  which  of  us  can  shoot 
best 


To  express. 
To  express  one^s  self. 
To  make  otui's  self  understood. 
«     To  have  the  habit. 

To  accustom. 
To  accustom  one's  self  to  something. 
Children  must  be  accustomed  early  to 

labor. 
To  be  accustomed  to  a  thing, 
I  am  accustomed  to  it 
I  cannot  express  myself  in  French, 
for  1  am  not  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing. 
You  spoak  properly. 

To  converse.  ' 
To  chatter. 
To  prate. 


Ne  le  leur  rendez  pas. 
La  patience,  I'impatience. 
Le  prochain. 
La  tabati^re. 


Soyez  bons. 
Sachez-le. 


Ob^issez  h.  vos  maitres,  et  ne  leur 
donnez  jamais  de  chagrin. 

Payez  ce  que  vous  devez,  consoles 
lee  malheureux,  et  faites  du  bien  )l 
ceux  qui  vous  out  ofibns^ 

t  Aimez  le  bon  Dieu,  et  le  prochain 
comme  vous-m6me. 

Obeir  2. 

Consoler  1. 

Offenser  1. 

Aimons  et  pratiquons  toujours  la  vertQ» 
et  nous  serous  heureux  dans  cetto 
vie  et  dans  I'autre. 

Pratiquer  1. 

Voyons  qui  tirera  le  mieux. 


Expnmtr  1. 

Stexprtmer  1. 

Sefaire  comprendre. 

Avoir  Vhahitude. 

Aeeoutumer  1. 

S'accoutumer  k  quelque  chose. 

II  faut  aeeoutumer  de  bonne  heore 

les  enfants  au  travail. 
Etre  accoutumi  a  quelque  chose. 
J'y  suis  accoutumi. 
Je  ne  puis  pas  bien  m'exprimer  en 

fran^ais,  parce  que  je  n'ai  pas  Ilia- 

bitude  de  parler. 
Voua  pariez  comme  il.faut 
Causer  1. 
Bavarder  L 
Jaser  1. 
87* 
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A  prattler. 
A  chatterer. 
To  practise. 
I  practise  apeakiug. 

To  permit,  to  aUaw. 

The  penniflBion. 
I  permit  you  to  go  thither. 


Un  causear ;  fern. 
Un  jaseiir ;  fern,  euse. 
Exercer  1. 
Je  m'exerce  fc  parler. 


Permettre  •  4,   (is  conj.  Iik6 

tre  *  ) 
La  permjasion. 
Jo  VOU0  permets  d*y  aUer. 


Do  good  to  the  poor,  have  compas- 
sion on  the  unfortunate,  and  God 
will  take  care  of  the  rest. 
'  To  do  good  to  9ome  one. 
To  have  compassion  on  some  one 
Compassion. 
Pity. 
The  rest 


Faites  du  Wen  aux  pauyres,  et  ayei 
compassion  dos  malheureux,  et  la 
bon  Dieu  aura  soin  du  reste. 

Faire  du  bien  d  quelqu^un. 

Avoir  compassion  de  quelqu'on. 

La  compassion. 

Lapiti^. 

Le  reste. 


If  he  c<mies  tell  him  I  am  in  the  I  S^U  vient  dites-lui  que  je  sois  au  jar- 
garden.  I      din. 

O&s.  C,  The  letter  t  suffers  elifdon  in  the  conjunction  si,  if  before  the  per- 
sonal pronouns,  il,  he  ;  iU,  they ;  but  not  before  elU  or  elle$.     EIx. 


Ask  the  merchant  whether  he  can  let 
me  have  the  hone  at  the  price 
which  I  have  offered  him 


Demandez  au  marchands^i/  pent  me 
donner  le  cheval  au  prix  que  je  lui 
ai  offert 


I  read,  and  was  told.  |  JTai  lu  et  Von  m'a  racont^. 

Ob»,  D,  The  iudetenninate  pronoun  on  takes  F  with  an  apostrophe  (P) 
after  the  words  et,  ou,  oil,  or  si    Ex. 


On  y  rit  et  Ton  y  pleure  tour  k  tour. 
Si  Fon  savait  ce  que  voos  avex  fait. 
Le  pays  oh  Von  trouve  le  diamant 

On  vous  a  dit,  ou  Von  vous  dira  hiea« 
t6t 

Ohe.  E.  Que  and  qui  also  have  sometimes  Von  after  them  when  the  har- 
mony of  the  sentence  requires  it    Ex. 


There  they  laugh  and  weep  by  turns. 
If  they  knew  what  you  have  done. 
The   country  where  diamonds    are 

found. 
You  have  been,  or  will  soon  be  told. 


*  Une  eauteuse  means  also  a  small  sofa  for  two  petmnSi 
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"What  we  oomcehra  wdl  we  expraM 
clearly. 

To  appear  before  me  his  merit  ill  too 

great: 
We  do  not  like  to  see  those  to  whom 

we  owe  80  much. 

It  is  from  a  kinj;  (Agesilaus)  that  we 
have  that  excellent  maxim : 

That  a  man  is  gxeat  only  inasmuch 
asheis  jost 


Ce  qne  Von  congmt  bien  s'^nonce 

clairement 

Boileau,  Art  Poetique,  ch.  i. 
Poor  paraltre  t  mea  yeux,  son  m^rite 

est  trop  grand : 
On  n'aime  pas  t  voir'ceux  II  qui  ran 

doit  tant. 

ComeilUt  Nieomide,  acte  IL  sc  1 
Cest  d'un  roi  ( Ag^las)  que  Von  tient 

cette  maxime  auguste : 
Que  jamais  on  nW  grand  qu'autant 

que  Tdn  est  juste. 

Boileau,  Satire  DC 

Ohs.  F,  But  r  must  not  be  made  use  of  before  on  when  it  is  followed  by 
le,  la,  or  leg.  Sa^ :  Je  ne  veux  pae  qu*on  le  Unarmente,  I  do  not  wish  him 
to  be  molested,  and  not  que  Von  le,  ^c. 


EXERCISES. 
216. 
Have  patience,  my  dear  friend,  and  be  not  sad  ;  for  sadness  altera 
ickanger)  nothing,  and  in^tience  makes  bad  worse,  {empirer  le 
mal.)  Be  not  afraid  of  your  creditors ;  be  sure  that  they  will  do 
you  no  harm.  They  will  wait  if  you  cannot  pay  them  yet. — ^When 
will  you  pay  me  what  you  owe  me  1 — ^As  soon  as  I  have  money  I 
will  pay  all  that  you  have  advanced  (javancer)  for  me.  I  have  not 
forgotten  it,  for  I  think  of  it  (^'y  pense)  every  day.  '  I  am  your  debt- 
or, {le  debiteur,)  and  I  shall  never  deny  {nier)  it. — ^What  a  beautiful 
inkstand  you  have  there !  pray  lend  it  me. — ^What  do  you  wish  to  do 
with  it  1 — I  wish  to  show  it  to  my  sister. — ^Take  it,  but  take  care  of 
it,  and  do  not  break  it. — ^Do  not  fear,  {ne  craignez  rien,) — What  do 
you  want  of  my  brother  1 — I  want  to  borrow  some  money  of  him. — 
Borrow  some  of  somebody  else,  {d,  un  autre.) — If  he  will  not  lend 
me  any  I  will  borrow  some  of  somebody  else. — You  will  do  well. — 
Do  not  wish  for  (souhaiter)  what  you  cannot  have,  but  be  contented 
with  what  Providence  (la  Providence)  has  given  you,  and  consider 
(considerer)  that  there  are  many  men  who  have  not  what  you  have. 
—Life  being  short,  {courts)  let  us  endeavor  (Lesson  LXV.)  to  make 
it  {de  nous  ia  rendre)  as  agreeable  (agreable)  as  possible,  (qu^U  est 
possible.)  But  let  us  also  consider  that  the  abuse  (Vabus)  of  pleasure 
(in  the  plural  in  French)  makes  it  bitter,  (amerej  fem.) — Have  you 
done  your  exercises  1 — I  could  not  do  them,  because  my  brother  was 
oot  at  home. — You  must  not  get  your  .exercises  do^e  by  your  bro- 
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ther,  but  you  must  do  them  yourself. — ^What  are  you  doing  there  T— 
I  am  reading  the  book  which  yon  lent  me. — You  are  wrong  in  al- 
ways reading  it. — What  am  I  to  do  ? — Draw  this  landscape,  (Lesson 
LXVII.,)  and  when  you  have  drawn  it  you  shall  decliue  some  sub- 
stantives with  adjectives. 

217. 

What  must  we  do  in  order  to  be  happy  t — ^Always  love  and  prac- 
tise virtue,  and  you  will  be  happy  both  in  this  life  and  in  the  next. — 
Since  {puisque)  we  wish  to  be  happy,  let  us  do  good  to  the  poor, 
and  let  us  have  compassion  on  the  unfortunate  ;  let  us  obey  our  mas- 
ters, and  never  give  them  any  trouble  ;  let  us  comfort  the  unfortu- 
nate, (les  infortuneSy)  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  not  hate 
those  {et  ne  haissons  pas  ceux)  that  have  offended  us ;  in  short,  (^r 
un  mot,)  let  us  always  fulfil  our  duty,  and  God  will  take  care  of  the 
rest. — My  son,  in  order  to  be  loved  you  must  be  laborious  (labarieux) 
and  good.  Thou  art  accused  {on  ^accuse)  of  having  been  idle  and 
negligent  {negligent)  in  thy  affairs.  Thou  knowest,  however,  {pour- 
tantj)  that  thy  brother  has  been  punished  fur  having  been  naughty. 
Being  lately  {Vautre  jour)  in  town,  I  received  a  letter  from  thy  tu- 
tor, in  which  he  strongly  {fort}  complained  of  thee.  Do  not  weep, 
{pleurer ;)  now  go  into  thy  room,  learn  thy  lesson,  and  be  a  good 
boy,  {sage,)  otherwise  {autrement)  thou  wilt  get  nothing  for  dinner, 
{d  diner.) — I  shall  be  so  good,  my  dear  father,  that  you  will  certainr- 
ly  {certainement)  be  satisfied  with  me. — Has  the  little  boy  kept  his 
word,  {tenir*  parole  f) — Not  quite ;  for  after  having  said  that,  he 
went  into  his  room,  took  his  books,  sat  down  at  the  table,  {se  mit  i 
une  table,)  and  fell  asleep,  {s^endormit.) — "  He  is  a  very  good  boy 
when  he  sleeps,^'  said  his  father,  seeing  him  some  time  {quelque 
temps)  after. 

Good  morning,  Miss  N. — Ah !  here  you  are  at  last,  {vmts  voUm 
enfin.)  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  with  impatience. — You  will 
pardon  me,  {pardonner  d  quelqu^un,)  my  dear,  I  could  not  come 
sooner. — Sit  down,  if  you  please. — How  is  your  mother  ? — She  is 
better  to-day  than  she  was  yesterday. — I  am  glad  of  it,  (j*en  suis 
bien  aise.) — Were  you  at  the  ball  yesterday  1 — ^I  was  there. — Were 
you- much  amused,  {se  divertir  ?)— Only  so-so,  {passahlement.) — At 
what  o'clock  did  you  return  {retoume")  home  ? — ^At  a  quarter  past 
eleven. 

218. 

Have  you  been  learning  French  long  1 — No,  Sir,  I  have  only  been 
learning  it  these  six  months. — Is  it  possible !  you  speak  toleraUy 
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well  (Msez  hien)  for  so  short  a  time,  (si  peu  de  temps.) — ^Yoa  Jest, 
(plaisanter ;)  I  do  not  know  mach  of  it  yet. — ^Indeed,  you  speik  it 
well  already. — ^I  think  yoa  flatter  me  a  little. — ^Not  at  all ;  you  speak 
it  properly. — In  order  to  speak  it  properly  one  must  know  more  of 
it  than  I  know,  (queje  h'en  sais,  Obs.  B,  Lesson  LIII.) — ^You  know 
enough  of  it  to  make  yourself  understood. — I  still  make  many  faults. 
— ^That  is  nothing,  {nefait  rien ;)  you  mast  not  be  bashful,  {timide  ;) 
besides  (d^aUleurs)  you  have  made  no  faults  in  all  you  have  said  just 
now. — I  am  still  timid,  (timide,)  because  I  am  afraid  of  being  laughed 
at,  (qu^on  ne  se  moque  de  moi,  pres.  of  the  subjunctive.) — They 
would  be  (il  faudrait  etre)  very  unpolite  to  laugh  at  you.  Who 
would  be  so  unpolite  as  to  laugh  at  you  1  Do  you  not  know  the  proy- 
erb,  {le  proverbs  f) — ^What  proverb  1 — He  who  wishes  to  speak  well 
must  begin  {doit  commencer)  by  {par)  speaking  badly. — Do  you  un- 
derstand all  I  am  telling  you  1 — ^I  understand  (entendre)  and  compre- 
hend {eomprendre  •)  it  very  well ;  but  I  cannot  express  myself  well 
in  French,  because  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  it. — ^That  will 
come  in  (avec  le)  time. — ^I  wish  (soufiaiter)  it  with  all  my  heart. 
\  '  Do  yoa  sometimes  see  my  brother  1 — I  see  him  sometimes  ;  when 
I  met  him  tbe  other  day  he  complained  of  you.  "  If  he  had  behaved 
better,  and  had  been  more  economical,  econome,**)  said  he,  **  he 
would  have  no  debts,  (la  dette,)  and  I  would  not  have  been  angry 
with  him.*' — I  begged  of  him  to  have  compassion  on  you,  telling  him 
that  you  had  not  even  money  enough  to  buy  bread. — "  Tell  him, 
when  you  see  him,"  replied  he  to  me,  *^  that  notwithstanding  his  bad 
behavior  (la  conduite)  towards  me,  I  pardon  (pardonner  d  quelqu*un) 
him.  Tell  him  also,"  continued  he,  ''  that  one  should  not  laugh 
(qu*on  ne  se  moque  pas)  at  those  to  whom  one  is  under  obligation. 
Have  the  goodness  to  do  this,  and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you," 
added  he  in  going  away,  (s^ eloigner.) 


SEVENTY-FIRST  LESSON.— -Sowpan/e  et  onzihne  Lepon. 


To  stand  up. 
To  remain  up. 
Will  yoa  permit  me  to  go  to  the 
market  T 

To  hasten,  to  make  haste. 
Make  haste,  and  retam  soon. 


Etre  debout. 
Rosier  dehout 

Voulez-vous  me  permettre  d'aller  aa 
march^  7  s^ 

t  Se  depiehsr  1. 
D^ptehes-Toos  et  rsveaei  bientdt 
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Go  and  tell  him  that  I  cannot  come  I  Allez  lai  dire  qne  je  ne  pub  renSr 
to-day.  I      aujourd*huL 

Obs,  A.  In  French  the  yerbs  alter  *,  to  go,  and  venir  *,  to  come,  are  al- 
ways followed  by  the  infinitive  instead  of  another  tense  used  in  EngrlUi, 
and  the  conjunction  and  is  not  rendered. 

II  vint  nous  dire  qu'il  ne  ponvait  pas 

renir. 
Allez  Toir  yos  amis. 


He  came  and  told  us  he  could  not 

come. 
Go  and  see  your  friends. 


To  weep,  to  cry. 
The  least  blow  makes  him  cry. 

To  frighten. 
To  he  frightened,  to  startle. 
The  least  thingr  frightens  htm  or  her. 
Be  not  frightened. 
To  be  frightened  at  something. 
What  are  you  frightened  at  ? 


At  my  expense. 
At  his,  her,  our  expense. 
At  other  people's  expense. 
That  man  lives  at  everybody's  ex- 
pense. 

To  depend. 
That  depends  upon  circumstances. 
That  does  not  depend  upon  me. 
It  depends  upon  him  to  do  that. 
O !  yes,  it  depends  upon  him. 


To  aetonish,  to  aurpriae. 
To  he  aetonished,  to  wonder. 
To  he  eurprised  at  eomething. 
I  am  surprised  at  it 
An  extraordinary   thing   happened 
which  surprised  everybody. 

To  take  place. 
Many  things  have  passed  which  will 
surprise  you. 

To  eurpriee. 
Many  days  will  pass  before  that 

A  man  came  in  who  asked  me  how 

I 


Pleurer  1. 

Le  moindre  coup  le  fait  pleurer 

Effrayer  1. 

SCeffrayer  1. 

La  moindre  chose  Tefiaie. 

Ne  Tous  effrayez  paa. 

S'efTrayer  de  quelque  chose. 

De  quoi  vous  efirayez-vous  T 


A  mee  d^pens. 

A  ses,  ii  nos  d6pen& 

Aux  d^pens  d'autrui. 

Get  homme  vit  aux  d^pens  de  tout  le 

monde. 
Dependre  de. 

Cela  depend  des  circonstancee. 
Cela  ne  ddpend  pas  de  moL 
II  d(^peud  de  lui  de  faire  cela. 
Oh  I  oui,  cela  depend  de  luL 


Etonner  1. 

S'Hormer  1. 

Etre  etonnS  de  quelque  chose. 

J'en  suis  ^tonn^. 

II  arriva  une  chose  extraordinaire  qui 

^tonna  tout  le  monde. 
8e  passer  1. 
II  s'est  pasB^  plnsieurs  choaes  qui 

vous  surprendront 
Surprendre  *. 
U  se  passera  plnateun  joun  ayanl 

cela.         • 
n  entra  un  homme  qui  me  i 

comment  je  me  pertaia. 
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Then,  thaa,  eonteptetaly* 
Therefore. 

The  other  day. 

Lately. 

In  a  short  time. 
In. 


Done. 

Ctat  pourquoi, 
L'autre  jour. 
Demi^rement 
DaDs  peu  de  tempa. 
Dans,  en. 


Ohe.  B.    When  speaking  of  time,  done  expresses  the  epoch,  and  en  the 
duration. 


He  will  arrive  in  a  week,  (when  a 

week  is  elapsed.) 
It  took  him  a  week  to  make  this 

journey. 
He  will  have  finished  his  studies  in 

three  months. 
He  finished  his  studies  in  a  year. 
He  has  applied  himself  particulariy 

to  geometry. 


U  arrivera  tUma  huit  jours. 

II  a  fait  ce  voyagre  en  huit  jonrs. 

II  aura  fini   ses   Etudes  dane  trok 

mois. 
II  a  fini  ses  Etudes  en  un  an. 
II  a  fait  une  ^tude  particuli^re  de  la 

gi6om^trie 


(  II  a  6ten  des  amis. 
^11  a  be 


He  has  a  good  many  friends.  ^  jj  ^  beaucoup  d'a 

Oba.  C.    The  word  bien  is  alwiiyifciWlowed  by  the  partitive  article,  and 
beaucoup  by  the  preposition  de. 


You  have  a  great  deal  of  patience. 

They  have  a  great  deal  of  money. 
You  have  a  great  deal  of  courage. 


C  Vous  avez  bien  de  la  patience. 
\  Vous  avez  beaucoup  de  patience. 

Ills  out  bien  de  I'argent 
Vous  avez  bien  du  courage. 


To  make  a  present  of  aomething  to 
some  one. 

Mr.  Lambert  wrote  to  me  lately, 
that  his  sisters  would  be  here  in  a 
short  time,  and  requested  me  to 
tell  you  so  ;  you  will  then  be  abl» 
to  see  them,  and  to  give  them  the 
books  which  you  have  bought 
They  hope  that  you  will  make 
them  a  present  of  them.  Their 
brother  has  assured  me  that  they 
esteem  you,  without  knowing  you 
personally. 


Faire  present  de  quelque  chose  d 
quelqu^un. 

Monsieur  Lambert  m*6crivit  I'aatre 
jour  que  mesdemoiselles  ses  sceurs 
viendnient  ici  dans  peu  de  temps, 
et  me  pria  de  vp|Mrie  dire.  Vous 
pourrez  done  les  voir  et  leur  donuer 
les  livres  qne  vous  avez  achet^ 
EUes  esp^rent  que  vous  leur  en 
ferez  present  Leur  fr^re  m*a  as- 
sure qu'elles  vous  estiment,  sans 
vous  connaltre  personnellement 


To  want  amusement 
To  get  or  be  tired. 


>  t  S^ennuyer  1. 
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How  eould  I  get  Ured  in  your  com- 
pany? 
He  gets  tired  everywhere. 


t  Comment    pourrais-je  mVnnaycr 

auprte  de  voua  ? 
II  s'ennuie  partout. 


Agreeable,  (pleasing.) 
To  be  welcome. 
Yon  are  welcome  everywhere. 


Agr^able. 

t  fitre  le  hienvenn. 

t  Voua  dies  partout  le  bienvenu. 


EXERCISE. 

219. 

Will  you  drink  a  cup  of  tea  1 — I  thank  you  ;  I  do  not  like  tea. — 
Do  you  like  coffee  1 — I  like  it,  but  I  have  just  drunk  some. — Do  yoa 
not  get  tired  here  1 — How  could  I  get  tired  in  this  agreeable  socjfily  ? 
— ^As  to  me  I  always  want  amusement. — If  you  did  asTdOf  you  would 
not  want  amusement,  for  I  listen  to  all  those  who  tell  me  any  thing. 
In  this  manner  I  learn  a  thousand  agreeable  things,  and  I  have  no 
time  to  get  tired  ;  but  you  do  nothing  of  that  kind,  {de  tout  cela,)  that 
is  the  HMjf^n  why  you  want  amusement. — ^I  would  do  every  thing 
like  (camm«fyou,  if  I  had  no  igagpntg  bft^sad. — Have  you  seen 
Mr.  Lambert  1 — I  have  seen  hira?Tie  told  me  that  his  sisters  would 
be  here  in  a  short  time,  and  desired  iprier)  me  to  tell  you  so.  When 
they  have  arrived  you  may  give  them  the  gold  rings  {la  bague)  which 
you  have  bought ;  they  flatter  themselves  that  you  will  make  them 
a  present  of  them,  for  they  love  you  without  knowing  you  person- 
ally.— Has  my  sister  already  written  to  you  1 — She  has  written  to 
me  ;  I  am  going  to  answer  her. — Shall  I  (faut-il)  tell  her  that  you 
are  here  1 — Tell  her ;  but  do  not  tell  her  that  I  am  waiting  for  her 
impatiently,  {avec  impatience.) — ^Whyhave  you  not  brought  (Obs.  J5. 
Less.  LVIII.)  your  sister  along  with  you  ! — Which  one  ? — ^The  one 
you  always  bring,  the  Youngest. — She  did  not  wish  to  go  out  because 
she  has  the  toothache.— ^am  ver  j^orry  for  it,  for  she  is  a  very  good 
girl. — How  oia'%  she ! — She  is  nearly  fifteen  years  old. — She  is 
very  tall  {grande)  for  her  age,  {Page.) — How  old  are  youl — I  am 
twenty-two. — ^Is  it  possible !  I  thought  you  were  not  yet  twenty. 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  LESSOR .—Soixante-dauzi^me  Lef<m. 
PLACE  OF  THE  NEGATION. 


Not 


i  Ne — pas. 
\  No — ^poiiit 
Ne  stands  before  the  verb  or  its  auxiliary,  and  pas  or  point  after  it. 


Ex 


Have  you  not  my  book  ? 

I  have  it  not. 

Do  not  speali  to  that  man. 

Have  you  not  seen  my  brother? 

Has  he  not  learned  French  t 

He  has  not  learned  it 


N'avez-vous  pas  roon  livre  ? 
Je  ne  I'ai  pas. 

Ne  parlez  pas  h  cet  homme. 
JV'avei-vous  pas  tu  mon  frfer©  ? 
iV'a-t-il  pas  appris  le  fran9ais? 
U  ne  Va,  pas  appris. 


Obs.  A.     Ne  and  pas  are  placed  before  the  verb,  with  the  preposition 
pour  before  an  infinitive.     Ex. 

He  is  too  foud  of  me  not  to  do  it        l  II  m'aime  trop  pour  ne  pas  le  faire. 
I  go  away  not  to  displease  him  or    Je  m'en  vais  pour  ne  pas  lui  d^plaire. 
her. 


One  must  be  a  fool  not  to  perceive 
that. 


II  faut  dtre  peu  sens^  pour  ne  pas 
voir  cela. 


Obs,  B,    Ne  is  used  without  pas  with  the  fonr  verbs : 


To  cease. 
To  dare. 

To  be  able. 

You  continually  ask  me  for  money. 

She  docs  not  cease  complaining. 
I  do  not  dare  to  ask  you  for  it 
She  does  not  dare  to  tell  you  so. 
I  cannot  go  thit'.ier. 
I  cannot  tell  yon. 
You  caimot  believe  it 


I  Cesser  1. 
0*erl. 
JPouToir  ♦. 
Saroir  ♦. 
VouB  ne  cessez  de  me  demander  de 

Targent 
Elie  ne  cesse  de  se  plaindre. 
Je  u*06e  vous  le  demander. 
Elle  n'ose  vous  le  dire. 
Je  ne  puis  y  aller. 
Je  ne  sauraia  vous  dire. 
Vous  ne  sauriez  le  croire. 


Obs.  C.  Point  is  a  stronger  negation  than  pas^  pas  is  used  to  deny  sim- 
ply, point  to  deny  with  energy.  The  fint  often  denies  a  thing  indifferently, 
the  latter  exclusively  and  without  reserve.  The  best  example  that  can  be 
given  on  the  difference  of  these  two  negations  are  the  two  following  lines  bj 
Moli^re : 
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I  do  uot  auBwer  for  my  father's  will,  |  Je  ne  vous  r^ponds  jpas  dee  volont^ 

d*un  p^re, 


But  I  will  wed  no  other  than  Valfere. 


Moreover,  beridee. 
Besides  that 
Besides  what  I  have  just  said. 
There  are  no  means  of  finding  mo- 
ney now. 

To  push. 
Along  the  load. 
Along  the  street 
All  along. 
All  the  year  round. 


To  enable  to. 
To  be  able  to. 
To  the  right     On  the  right  side  or 

hand. 
To  the  left.  On  the  left  side  or  hand. 
Could  you  not  tell  me  which  is  the 
nearest  way  to  the  city  gate? 

Gro  to  the  bottom  of  (his  street,  and 
when  you  are  there,  turn  to  the 
right,  and  you  will  find  a  cross- 
way,  which  you  must  take. 
And  then  ? 
You  will  then  enter  a  broad  street 
which  will  bring  you  to  a  great 
square,  where  you  will  see  a  blind 
alley. 
You  must  leave  the  blind  alley  on 
your  left,  and  pass  under  the  ar- 
cade that  is  near  it. 
Then  you  must  ask  again. 
An  arcade. 
The  cross-way. 
The  blind  ^)ley. 
The  shore,  (the  bank.) 


Mais  je  ne  serai  point  h.  d*autre  qu'fc 
Valfere. 

Tartuffe,  Acte  iL  Sc^ne  5. 


En  outre,  eTailleura. 

Outre  ceia. 

Outre  ce  que  je  viens  de  dire. 

II  n'y  a  pas  moyen  de  trouver  da 

I'argent  k  present 
Poueser  1. 
Le  long  du  chemin. 
Le  long  de  la  rue. 
Tout  le  long  de. 
t  Tout  le  long  de  Tann^e. 


Mettre  a  m^me — de, 

Etre  en  etat  ou  etre  a  mhne — de, 

A  droite.    Sur  la  droite. 

A  gauche.     Sur  la  gauche. 

No  pourriez-vous  pas  me  dire  quel  eut 

le  chemin  le  plus  court  pour  arriver 

t  la  porte  de  la  ville  ? 
Snivez  toute  cette  me,  et  quand  vous 

serez  au  bout,  toumez  k   droite; 

vous  trouverez  un   correfour  que 

vous  traverserez. 
Etpuis? 
Puis  vous  entrerez  dans  une  rue  as- 

sez  large,  qui  vous  mfenera  sur  une 

grande   place  od  vous  verrez  no 

cul-de-sac. 
Vous  laisserez  le  cul-de-sac  it  main 

grauche,  et  vous  passerez  sous  lei 

arcades  qui  sont  ^  c6t^. 
t  Ensuite  vous  demanderez. 
Une  arcade. 
Le  carrefour. 
Le  cul-de-<ac. 
Le  rivoge. 


To  get  jnarried,  (to  enter  into  mat'  |  t  Se  marier  1 
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To  marry  mmebody. 

To  marry,  (to  give  in  marriage.) 

My  cousin,  having  given  his  sister  in 

marriage,  married  Miss  Delby. 
L)  your  cousin  married? 
No,  he  is  still  a  bachelor. 

To  be  a  bachelor. 
Embarraeeed,  puzzled,  at  a  loss. 
An  embarrassment,  a  puzzle. 
You  embarrass  (puzzle)  me. 
You  puzzle  (perplex)  me. 

The  marriage. 
He  asks  my  sister  in  marriage. 


•  The  measure. 

To  take  measures. 
I  shall  take  other  measures. 


Goodness !  how  rapidly  time  passes 
in  yonr  society. 

The  compliment 
You  make  me  a  compliment  which 
I  do  not  know  how  to  answer. 


Epoueer  1,  quelqu*un. 

Marier,  {downer  en  mariage.) 

Mon  cousin  ayant  mari^   sa  soeur, 

^pousa  Mademoiselle  Delby. 
M.  votre  cousin  est-il  mari^  ? 
Non,  il  est  encore  garden, 
fitre  gar^on. 
Embarrasae. 
Vn  embarras. 
Vous  m'embarrassez. 
Vous  me  mettez  dans  rembairaa 
Le  mariage. 
II  demaude  ma  SGeur  en  manage. 


La  mesure. 

Prendre  des  mesures. 

Je  prendrai  d'autres  mesures. 


Mon  Dieu !  que  le  temps  passe  ylte 
dans  Yotre  socidt^,  (en  votre  com* 
pagnie.) 

Le  compliment. 

Vous  me  faites  an  compliment  au- 
quel  je  ne  sais  que  r^pondre. 


The  fault 

It  is  not  my  fault 

Do  not  lay  it  to  my  "charge. 

To  lay  to  one*8  charge. 

Who  can  help  it  7 

Whose  fault  is  it? 

I  cannot  help  it 


The  delay. 
He  does  it  without  delay. 
I  must  go,  (must  be  off) 
Go  ctway  I    Begone ! 


To  jest. 
The  jest,  joke. 
You  are  jesting. 


La  f ante. 

Ce  n'est  pas  ma  faute. 
Ne  me  Timputez  pas. 
Imputer  1,  d  quelqu*un. 

^  A  qui  est  la  faute  ? 

\  Je  ne  sais  qu'y  faire. 
\  Je  ne  saurais  qu'y  faire. 


Le  d^ai. 

II  le  fait  sans  d^ai. 

Je  vais  me  sauver. 

Sanvez-Yous !   AUez-youa  en 


Plaisanter  1. 

La  plaisanterie,  le  badinage^ 

Vous  badinez. 

Vous  vous  moqaei. 
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He  cannot  take  a  joke,  is  no  joker. 
To  beg  aame  one* a  pardon. 
To  pardon. 
I  beg  your  pardon. 
The  pardon. 


To  advance. 
The  watch  goes  too  fast,  (gains.) 

To  retard. 
The  watch  goes  too  slow,  (roses.) 
My  watch  has  stopped. 

To  stop. 


Where  did  we  stop  7 
We  left  off  at  the  fortieth  lesson,  page 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six. 
To  wind  up  a  watch. 
To  regulate  a  watch. 
Your  watch  is  twenty  minutes  too 
fast,  and  mine  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
too  slow. 
It  will  soon  strike  twelve. 
Has  it  already  struck  twelve  7 
To  strike. 


On  condition,  or  provided. 

I  will  lend  you  money,  provided  you 
will  henceforth  be  more  economi- 
cal tlian  you  have  hitherto  been. 

Hereafter,  for  the  future,  henceforth. 
The  future. 
Ecouomical. 

To  renounce  gambling. 

To  follow  advice,  (counsel.) 
You  look  so  melancholy. 

Adieu,  farewell. 

God  be  with  you,  good-by. 

Till  I  see  you  aguin. 

I  hope  to  see  you  again  soon. 


t  II  n*entend  pas  railleiie. 
Defnander  pardon  d  quelqu'M 
Pardonner  1. 
Je  vous  demande  pardon. 
Le  pardon. 


Avaneer  1. 

La  montre  avance. 

Retarder  1. 

La  montre  retarde. 

Ma  moDtre  s'est  arrdt^ 

S'arr6ter  1. 


quarante, 


t  Od  en  ^Stions-nous? 

t  Nous  dtions   en   le^on 
page  cent-trente-six. 

Monter  une  montre. 

R^gler  une  montre. 

Votre  montre  avance  de  vingt  mi- 
nutes, et  la  mienue  retarde  d'un 
quart  d'heure. 

II  va  souner  midL 

Midi  est-il  d^jiL  sonn^  7 

8ouner  1. 


A  condition. 

Sous  condition. 

Je  vous  pr^terai  de  Targent,  k  condi- 
tion que  vous  serez  d^eormais  |4us 
dconome  que  vous  n'avez  ^te  jus- 
qu'icL 

D^sormais,  dordnavant.  It  TaTenir. 

L*avenir. 

^conome,  ^conomique,  manager. 

Renoncer  au  jeu. 

Suivre  un  conseiL 

Vous  avez  Tair  si  m^lanoolique. 

Adieu. 
.  An  plajsir  de  vom  revoir,  (an  nToir.) 
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EXERCISES. 
220. 
What  o'clock  is  it  1 — It  is  half-past  one. — ^You  say  it  is  half-past 
one,  and  by  (a)  ray  watch  it  is  but  half-past  twelve. — It  w^ill  soon 
strike  two. — Pardon  me,  it  has  not  yet  struck  one. — I  assure  you  it 
is  five  and  twenty  minutes  past  one,  for  my  watch  goes  very  well. — 
Bless  me !  hnw  rapidly  time  pa§ses  in  your  society. — You  make  me 
a  compliment  which  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer. — ^Ilave  you 
bought  your  watch  in  Paris  ? — I  have  not  bought  it,  my  uncle  has 
made  me  a  present  of  it,  {en.) — ^What  has  that  woman  intrusted  you 
with  1 — She  has  intrusted  me  with  a  secret  about  a  (d'^tin)  great 
count  who  is  in  great  embarrassment  about  the  (a  cause  du)  marriage 
of  one  of  his  daughters. — Does  any  one  ask  her  in  marriage  T — The 
man  who  demands  her  in  marriage  is  a  nobleman  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, {le  voisinage.) — Is  he  rich  1 — No,  he  is  a  poor  devil  {diahle) 
who  has  not  a  sou,  {le  sou.) — You  say  you  have  no  friends  among 
your  schoolfellows,  {fe  condisciple  ;)  but  is  it  not  your  fault  1  You 
have  spoken  ill  (malparle)  of  them,  and  they  have  not  offended  you. 
They  have  done  you  good,  and  nevertheless  (neanmoins)  you  have 
quarrelled  with  them,  (Lesson  LXIV.)  Believe  me,  be  who  has  no 
friends  deserves  (meriter)  to  have  none. 

221. 
Dialogue  (le  dialogue)  between  a  tailor  and  his  journeyman^  (le 
gargon.) — Charles,  have  you  taken  the  clothes  to  the  Count  NarissiT 
-r-Yes,  Sir,  I  have  taken  them  to  him. — What  did  he  say  t — He  said 
nothing  but  (sinon)  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  give  me  a  box  on  the 
ear,  (des  soujfflets,  plur.,)  because  I  had  not  brought  them  sooner. — 
What  did  you  answer  him  ? — Sir,  said  I,  I  do  not  understand  that 
joke  :  pay  me  what  you  owe  roe  ;  and  if  you  do  not  do  so  instantly 
I  shall  take  other  measures.  Scarcely  had  I  said  that,  when  he  put 
his  hand  to  his  sword,  {porter  la  main  d  son  epee,)  and  I  ran  away, 
{prendre  *  lafuite.) 

222. 

What  are  you  astonished  at  1 — ^I  am  astonished  to  find  you  still  in 
bed. — If  you  knew  how  {combien)  sick  I  am,  you  would  not  be  as- 
tonished (fem.)  at  it.  Has  it  already  struck  twelve  ? — Yes,  madam, 
it  is  already  half-past  twelve. — Is  it  so  late  ?  Is  it  possible  ? — That 
is  not  late,  it  is  still  early. — Does  your  watch  go  well,  {bien  ?) — No, 
Miss  N.,  it  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  fast. — And  mine  is  half  an 
hour  too  slow. — Perhaps  it  has  stopped. — ^In  fact,  you  are  right. — Ii 
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it  wound  up  1 — ^It  is  wound  up,  and  yet  (pourtant)  it  does  not  go. — 
Do  you  hear  1  it  is  striking  one  o'clock. — Then  I  will  regulate  my 
watch  and  go  home. — Pray  (de  grace)  stay  a  little  longer,  {encore  un 
peu  !) — I  cannot,  for  we  dine  precisely  at  one  o'clock,  (a  une  heure 
precise.) — Adieu,  then,  till  I  see  you  again. 

223. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear  friend  ?  why  do  you  look  so 
melancholy  1 — Nothing  ails  me,  {je  n'ai  rien.) — ^Are  you  in  any 
trouble,  {Auriez-vous  par  hasard  quelque  chagrin  t) — I  have  nothing, 
and  even  less  than  nothing,  for  I  have  not  a  sou,  (le  sou,)  and  I  owe 
a  great  deal  to  my  creditors  :  am  I  not  very  unhappy  ? — When  a 
man  is  well  and  has  friends  he  is  not  unhappy. — Dare  I  ask  you  a 
favor  1 — ^What  do  you  wish  ? — Have  the  goodness  to  lend  me  fifty 
crowns. — I  will  lend  you  them  with  all  my  heart,  but  on  conditioa 
that  you  will  renounce  gambling,  {reTioncer  au  jeu,)  and  be  more 
economical  than  you  have  hitherto  been. — ^I  see  now  that  you  are 
my  friend,  and  I  love  you  too  muoh  not  to  follow  your  advice. 

John,  {Jean !)  What  is  your  pleasure,  Sir  1 — Bring  some  wine. — 
Presently,  Sir. — Henry  ! — Madam  1 — Make  the  fire,  {dufeu.) — The 
maid -servant  has  made  it  already. — Bring  me  some  paper,  pens,  and 
ink.  Bring  me  also  some  sand  {de  la  poudre)  or  blotting-paper,  {du 
papier  hrouUlard,)  sealing-wax,  {de  la  cire  et  cacheter,)  and  a  light, 
{de  la  lumiere.)  Go  and  tell  my  sister  not  to  wait  for  me,  and  be 
back  again  {de  re  tour)  at  twelve  o'clock  in  order  to  carry  my  letters 
to  the  post,  (la  poste.) — ^Yery  well,  {bien^)  madam.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXIV.) 
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To  last,  {to  wear  well.) 
That  cloth  will  wear  well 
How  long  has  that  coat  lasted  you  7 


To  my  liking. 
•To  everybody's  liking. 
Nobody  can   do  any  thing  to  his 
liking. 


Durer  1. 

Ce  drap  durera  bien. 
Combien  de  temps  cet  habit 
a-t-il  dvLr6  7 


^A  mon  gri. 

Au  gr^  de  tout  le  monde. 

On  ne  peut  rien  faire  It  son  gr& 


A  boarding-house. 
A  boarding-school. 
To  keep  a  boarding-hoose. 


>  Une  pension. 
I  Tenirj 
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To  board  with  any  one  or  anywhere.  \  ^         », 

^  '  (Se  mettre  eu  pension. 


To  exclaim. 
To  make  uneasy. 
To  g^t  or  ^010  uneasy. 
To  be  uneasy. 
Why  do  you  fret,  (are  you  uneasy  ?) 
I  do  not  fret,  (am  not  uneasy.) 
That  news  makes  me  uneasy. 
I  am  uneasy  at  not  receiving  any 

news. 
She  is  uneasy  about  that  afikir. 
Do  not  be  uneasy. 
The  uneasiness,  trouble. 
Quiet. 
To  quiet 
Compose  younelt 
To  alter,  to  change. 
That  man  has  altered  a  great  deal 
since  I  saw  him. 


To  be  of  use. 
Of  what  use  is  that  to  you  7 
That  is  of  no  use  to  me. 
Of  what  use  is  that  to  your  brother? 
It  is  of  no  use  to  him. 
Of  what  use  is  that  stick  to  you  7 
I  use  it  to  beat  my  dogs. 
Of  what  use  is  that  hone  to  your 

brother? 
He  uses  it  to  carry  his  vegetables  to 

the  market. 
Of  what  use  are  these  bottles  to  your 

landlord  7 
They  serve  him  to  put  his  wine  in. 

To  stand  instead,  to  be  as. 
I  use  my  gun  as  a  stick. 
This  hole  serves  him  for  a  house. 
He  used  his  cravat  as  a  nightcap. 

To  avaiL 
What  avails  it  to  you  to  cry  7 
It  avails  me  nothing. 


S*  eerier  1. 

Inquieter  1. 

S'inquieter. 

£tre  inquiet ;  fern,  inquidte. 

Pourquoi  vous  inqui^tez-vousf 

Je  ne  m*inquidte  pas. 

Cette  nouvelle  m'laqnidte. 

Je  Buis  inquiet  de  ne  point  receroir 

de  nouvelles. 
Eile  est  inquifeto  sur  cette  afiaire. 
Ne  vous  inqui^tez  pas. 
L'inqui^tude. 
Traoquille. 
Tranquilliser  1. 
Tranquillisez-vous. 
Changer  1. 
Get  homme  a  beaucoup  chang€  de- 

puis  que  je  ne  Tai  vu. 


t  Servir  ». 

t  A  quoi  cela  vous  sert-il  7 

t  Cela  ne  me  sert  k  rien. 

t  A  quoi  cela  sert-il  k  votre  fr^re? 

t  Cela  ue  Uii  sert  h  rien. 

t  A  quoi  ce  b&tou  vous  sert-il  7 

t  II  me  sert  k  battre  mes  chiena. 

t  A  quoi  ce  cheval  sert-il   &  votre 

frfere? 
t  II  lui  sert  h  porter  ses  legumes  au 

march^ 
t  A  quoi  ces  bouteilles  servent-ellea 

k  votre  h6te7 
t  EUes  lui  servent  k  mettre  son  vin. 
t  Servir  ♦  de. 

t  Men  fusil  me  sert  de  b&ton. 
t  Ce  trou  lui  sert  de  maison. 
t  Sa  cravate  lui  a  servi  de  bonnet  de 

nuit. 
t  Servir  *,  {de  before  inf.) 
t  A  quoi  vous  sert-il  de  pleurer? 
t  Cela  ne  me  sert  k  rien. 
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Opposite  to* 

Opposite  that  house. 

Opposite  the  garden. 

Opposite  to  me. 

Right  opposite. 
He  lives  opposite  the  castle. 
I  live  opposite  the  king's  library. 

To  get  hold  of. 

To  taiie  possession  of. 

To  witness. 

To  show. 
To  give  evidence  against  some  one. 
He  has  shown  a  great  deal  of  frieud- 

ship  to  me. 
To  turn  some  one  into  ridicule. 
To  become  ridiculous. 
To  make  one's  self  ridiculous. 


'  ViO'd'ViM  de. 
'  Vis-ii-vis  de  cette  maisoo. 
'  Vis-Jt-vis  du  jardin. 
I  Vis-iL-vis  de  moi. 
j  Tout  vis-ii-vis. 

,  II  demcure  yis-ii>vi8  du  ch&teaa. 
Je  demeure  vis-li-vis  de  la   biblk>- 
I      thfeque  royale. 

S'emparer  de. 

TiSmoigner  1. 

T^moigner  contre  qaelqu'uD. 

11  m'a  t^moign6  beaucoup  d*amiti^ 

Tourner  quelqu*un  en  ridicule. 
Tomber  dans  le  ridicule. 
Se  reudre  ridicule. 


To  be  bortu 
Where  were  you  born? 
I  was  born  in  this  country. 
Wliere  was  your  sister  born  ? 
She  was  born  in  the  United  States 

of  Nortlj  America. 
Where  were  your  brothers  born  7 
They  were  born  in  France. 


The  boarder. 
The  pouch. 
A.  pillow. 
Down. 


Eire  nL 

t  Oti  ^tes-vous  n^  7 

t  Je  suis  Ti€  dans  ce  pays 

t  Oil  votre  soeur  est-elle  n6e? 

t  Bile  est  n^e  aux  fitats  Uoia  dtt 

TAmdrique  du  Nord. 
t  Oil  vos  frferes  sont-ils  n^  7 
t  lis  sont  nds  en  France. 


Le  pensionnaire. 
La  gibeci^re. 
Un  oreiller. 
Le  duvet. 


EXERCISES. 
224. 
Sir,  may  {oser)  I  ask  where  the  Earl  of  B.  lives  % — He  lives  near 
the  castle  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. — Could  you  tell  me  which 
road  I  must  {je  dois)  take  to  go  thither  1 — YdU  must  go  {suwez) 
along  the  shore,  and  you  will  come  to  a  little  street  (quand  vous  serez 
au  bout,  prenez  une  petite  rue)  on  the  right,  which  will  lead  you 
straight  {directement)  to  his  house.  It  i?  a  fine  house,  you  will  find 
it  easily. — I  thank  you,  Sir. — Does  Count  N.  live  here  ! — Yes,  Sir, 
walk  in,  {donnez-votis  la  peine  d'entrer,)  if  you  please. — Is  the  count 
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Ht  home  !  I  wish  to  have  the  honor  (Thonneur)  to  speak  to  him. — 
Yes,  Sir,  he  is  at  home  ;  whom  shall  I  have  the  honor  to  announce, 
(annoncer  t) — I  am  from  B.,  and  my  name  is  {s'appeler)  F. 

Which  is  the  shortest  (court)  way  to  the  arsenal,  {un  arsenal  ?) — 
Go  down  (suivez)  this  street,  and  when  you  come  to  the  bottom,  (au 
batUy)  turn  to  the  lef^,  and  take  the  cross- way,  (vous  trouverez  un — 
que  vous  traverserez ;)  you  will  then  enter  into  a  rather  narrow  {etroit) 
street,  which  will  lead  you  to  a  great  square,  (la  place,)  where  yor 
will  see  a  blind  alley. — Through  (par)  which  I  must  pass  1 — No,  for 
there  is  no  outlet,  (une  issue.)  You  must  leave  it  on  the  right,  and 
pass  under  the  arcade  which  is  near  it.— And  then  1— And  then  you 
must  inquire,  (further.) — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. — Do  not 
mention  it,  (t/  h*y  a  pas  de  quoi.) — Are  you  able  to  translate  an  Eng- 
lish letter  into  French  ? — I  am.— Who  has  taught  you  1 — My  French 
master  has  enabled  me  to  do  it. 

325. 

Why  does  your  mother  fret  1 — She  frets  at  receiving  no  news  from 
her  son  who  is  with  the  army. — She  need  not  be  uneasy  about  him, 
for  whenever  he  gets  into  a  bad  scrape  he  knows  how  to  get  out  of  it 
again. — Last  summer  when  we  were  a  hunting  together  (ensemble) 
night  grew  upon  us  (/a  nuit  nous  surprit)  at  at  least  ten  leagues  (une 
lieue)  from  our  country-seat,  (la  maison  de  campagne.) — Well,  (Eh 
bien,)  where  did  you  pass  the  night  ? — I  was  very  uneasy  at  first,  but 
your  brother  not  in  the  least,  (pas  le  moins  du  monde ;)  on  the  con- 
trary, he  tranquillized  me,  so  that  I  lost  my  uneasiness.  We  found 
at  last  a  peasant's  hut  where  we  passed  the  night.  Here  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  how  clever  your  brother  is.  A  few  benches  and  a 
truss  of  straw  (une  boite  de  paille)  served  him  to  make  a  comfortable 
(commode)  bed;  he  used  a  bottle  as  a  candlestick,  our  pouches 
served  us  as  a  pillow,  and  our  cravats  as  nightcaps.  When  we 
awoke  in  the  morning,  we  were  as  fresh  and  healthy  (bien  portant) 
as  if  we  had  slept  on  down  and  silk. — ^A  candidate  (un  candidal)  pe- 
titioned (demander  d)  the  king  of  Prussia  (de  Prusse)  for  an  employ- 
ment, (un  emploi.)  This  prince  asked  him  where  he  was  born.  **  I 
was  born  at  Berlin,"  answered  he.  '*  Begone  !"  said  the  monarch, 
(le  manarque,)  "  all  the  men  of  Berlin  (un  Berlinois)  are  good  for 
nothing.'*  **  I  beg  your  majesty^s  (la  majesti)  pardon,"  replied  the 
candidate,  "  there  are  some  good  ones,  and  I  know  two."  '*  Which 
are  those  two  1"  asked  the  king.  "  The  first,*^  replied  the  candidate, 
'*  is  your  majesty,  and  I  am  the  second."  The  king  could  not  help 
laughing  (ne  put  s^emp^cher  de  ritc"^  at  this  answer,  (la  re^onsCf)  and 
granted  (accorder)  the  request,  (la  derrande,)  (See  end  ot  ^h 
XXIV.) 
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To  lose  tight  of. 
The  sight. 
I  wear  speclacles  because  my  sight 

is   bad,  (or  because  I  have  bad 

sight.) 
I  am  near-sighted. 
The  ship  is  so  far  of![  that  we  shall 

Boou  lose  HJght  of  it. 
I  have  lost  HJgiit  of  thut. 
As  it  is  loug  fliuce  I  was  in  England, 

I  have  lo(»t  sight  of  your  brother. 


As  it  is  long  since  I  have  read  any 
French  I  I  have  lost  sight  of  it. 


Perdre  de  rue. 
La  Tue. 
I  Je  porte  des  lunettes  parce  que  j*ai 

la  vue  mauvaise.     (See  Obs.  B. 

Lcsaon  XXVI.) 
t  J'ai  la  vue  co^urte. 
Le  b&timent  est  si  loin,  que  nous  le 

perdrous  bieut6t  de  vue. 
J*ai  perdu  eel  a  de  vue. 
Conime  il  y  a  iong-tcmps  que  je  n*ai 

etd  en  Augleterre,  j'ai  perdu  voire 

frfere  de  vue. 
Comme  il  y  a  long-temps  que  je  n*ai 

lu  de  frau^ais,  jo  Tai  perdu  de  vue. 


Oba.  Ought  and  should  are  rendered  into  Freuch  by  the  conditionals  of 
the  verb  devoir,  to  be  obliged,  to  owe.     Ex. 
You  ought  or  should  do  that. 


He  ought  not  to  speak  thus  to  his 

father. 
We  ought  to  go  thither  earlier. 

They  should  listen  to  what  you  say. 

You  should  pay  more  attention  to 
what  I  say. 

You  ought  to  have  done  that. 

He  should  have  managed  the  thing 
better  than  he  has  done. 

You  should  have  managed  the  thing 
differently. 

They  ought  to  have  managed  the 
thing  as  I  did. 

We  ought  to  hate  managed  it  differ- 
ently from  what  they  did. 


Vous  devriez  faire  cela. 

II  ne  devrait  pas  parler  ainsi  It  boo 

p*re. 
Nous  dcvrions  y  aller  de  meilleuro 

heure. 
lis  devraient  6couter  ce  que  vous 

ditea 
Vous  derriez  faire  pins  d*attent'on  it 

ce  que  je  dis. 
Vous  auriez  dA  faire  cela. 
II  aurait  dtt  «'y  prendre  mieuz  qnll 

n*a  fait. 
Vous  auriez  dA  vous  y  prendre  d^nne 

niaui^re  diff^reute. 
lis  auraient  dik  s'y  prendre  comme  je 

m'y  suis  pris. 
Nous    aurions    dd   nous  y  prendre 

d*une  autre  mani^re  qu'ite  ne  s'y 

sont  pris. 


To  bid  or  to  wish. 
I  bid  you  a  good  morning. 
I  wish  you  a  good  morning. 
I  wish  you  a  good  joivney. 


I  Souhaiter  1,  {de  bef.  infin.) 

!Je  vous  soohaite  le  bonjoor.    (Sm 
Obs.  B.  Lesson  XXVJ.) 
I  Je  vous  souhaite  un  bon  voyage. 
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To  play  a  game  at  billiardfl. 

To  play  upon  the  flute. 
A  fall. 
To  have  a  fall. 
A  stay,  a  sojourn. 
To  make  a  stay. 
Do  you  intend  to  make  a  long  stay 

in  the  town  ? 
I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  long  stay 
in  it. 


Faire  une  partie  de  billard.     (See 

Obs.  Lesson  LI.) 
Jouer  de  la  flate.     (Ob&  Less.  LL) 
Une  chute, 
t  Faire  une  chute. 
Un  B^jour. 
Faire  un  s^jour. 
Coroptez-vous  faire  uo  long  s^joor 

dans  la  ville  7 
Je  ne  compte  pas  y  faire  un  long  s^- 

jour. 


To  propose^  (meaning  to  intend.) 
I  propose  going  on  that  journey. 
I  propose  (intend)  joining  a  hunting 
party. 


Se  proposeTf  {de  bef.  infin.) 
Je  me  propose  de  faire  le  voyage. 
Je  me  propose  dialler  ii  une  partie  de 
chasse. 


To  suspect,  to  guess. 
I  8ut>pfct  wiiat  he  has  done. 
He  does  not  suspect  what  is  going  to 

happen  to  him.  | 

To  think  of  some  one  or  of  some-^  ■ 

thing.  I 

Of  whom  do  you  think  ? 
Of  what  do  you  think  ? 

To  turn  upon.  > 

To  be  the  question,  > 

It  is  questioned)  it  turns  upon.  i 

The  question  is  not  your  pleasure,  , 

but  your  improvement. 
You  playi  Sir,  but  playing  is  not  the 

thing,  but  studying. 

What  is  going  on 

The  question  is  to  know  what  we 
shall  do  to  pass  the  time  agreea- 
bly. 


Se  douter,  (governs  the  gen.) 
Je  me  doute  de  ce  qu*il  a  fait. 
II  ne  se  doute  pas  de  ce  qui  va  loi 

arriver. 
Penser  a   quelqu*un   ou  a  quelqjue 

chose. 
A  qui  pensez-vous  7 
A  quoi  pensez-vous  7 

t  STagir  de. 

II  s'agit  de. 

II  ne  s'agit  pas  de  votre  plaisir,  mais 

de  voe  progr^s. 
Vbus  jouez,  Monsieur ;   mais  il  ne 

s'agit  pas  de  jouer,  il  s'agit  d'^tu- 

dier. 
De  quoi  s'agit-il  7 
II  s'agit  de  savoir  ce  que  noue  feroiu 

pour  passer  notre  tempe  agr^able- 

ment. 


On  purpose. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  not  done 
it  on  purpose. 

To  hold  one's  tongue. 
To  stop  speaking,  to  be  silent 


Expres. 

Je  vous  demande  pardon,  je  ne  I'ai 

pas  fait  exprte. 

Se  taire  4 ;   pree.   part.  tai9ant ; 


V 


past  part  tu. 
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Do  you  bold  your  tongue  7 
I  hold  my  tongue. 
He  bolde  his  tongue^ 
After  speaking  haJf  an  honr>  he  held 
bia  tongue. 


Vous  taisex-youat 
Je  me  taia. 
II  se  tait 

Aprta  avoir  parl6  pendant  one  demi- 
heure,  il  se  tut 


EXERCISES. 
236. 

A  thief  having  one  day  entered  a  boarding-house,  stole  three 
cloaks,  {le  manteau.)  In  going  away  he  was  met  by  one  of  the 
boarders  who  had  a  fine  laced  {gcdonne)  cloak.  Seeing  so  many 
cloaks,  he  asked  the  man  where  he  had  taken  them.  The  thief  an- 
swered boldly  ifroidement)  that  they  belonged  to  three  gentlemen 
of  the  house  who  had  given  them  to  be  cleaned,  (^  degraisser.) 
•*  Then  you  must  also  clean  (degraissez  done  avssx)  mine,  for  it  is 
very  much  in  need  of  it,  {en  avoir  grand  hesoin^^'')  said  the  boarder ; 
*  but,"  added  he,  "  you  must  return  it  to  me  at  three  o'clock."  "  I 
nail  not  fail,  (y  manguer,)  Sir,"  answered  the  thief,  as  he  carried 
off  (emporter)  the  four  cloaks  with  which  he  (qu'tl)  is  still  to  return, 
(;i'a  pas  encore  rapportts.) — You  are  singing,  (chanter,)  gentlemen, 
but  it  is  not  a  time  for  (t7  ne  s^agii  pas  de)  singing ;  you  ought  to 
be  silent,  and  to  listen  to  what  you  are  told, — We  are  at  a  loss. — 
What  are  you  at  a  loss  about  ? — I  am  going  to  tell  you  :  the  question 
is  with  us  how  we  shall  pass  our  time  agreeably. — Play  a  game  at 
billiards  or  at  chess.  (See  Obs.  Lesson  LI.) — We  have  proposed 
joining  a  hunting-party  ;  do  you  go  with  us,  (etes-vous  des  notres  f) 
— I  cannot,  for  I  have  not  done  my  task  yet ;  and  if  I  neglect  it,  my 
master  will  scold  me. — Every  one  according  to  his  liking ;  if  you 
like  staying  at  home  better  than  going  a  hunting  we  cannot  hinder 
you. — Does  Mr.  B.  go  with  us  \ — Perhaps. — I  should  not  like  to  go 
with  him,  for  he  is  too  great  a  talker,  (trop  havard,)  excepting  tliat 
(d  celapr^s)  he  is  an  honest  man. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you  1  You  look  angry. — ^I  have  reason 
to  (avoir  lieu  de)  be  angry,  for  there  is  no  means  of  getting  money 
now. — Have  you  been  to  Mr.  A.*s  1 — ^I  have  been  to  his  house  ;  but 
there  is  no  possibility  {pas  moyen)  of  borrowing  from  him.  I  sus- 
pected that  he  would  not  lend  me  any,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  did 
not  wish  to  ask  him  :  and  had  you  not  told  me  to  do  so,  I  should  not 
have  subjected  myself  {s^exposer)  to  a  refusal,  (un  refus.) 

227. 
1  suspected  that  you  would  be  thirsty,  and  that  your  sister  would 
be  hungry ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  brought  you  hither.    I  am  aor- 
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ry,  however,  {pourtant,)  not  to  see  your  mother.— Why  do  yon  not  | 

drink  your  coffee  1 — ^If  I  were  not  eleepy  I  would  drink  it.— ^ome-  | 

tunes XtatUot)  yon  are  sleepy,  sometimes  cold,  sometimes  warm,  and  j 

sometimes  something  else  is  the  matter  with  you,  {et  tantot  quelque  i 

autre  chose.)  I  believe  that  you  think  too  much  of  the  misfortune 
that  has  happened  to  your  friend,  (fem.) — ^If  I  did  not  think  about 
it,  who  would  think  about  it  1 — Of  whom  does  your  brother  think  1— 
He  thinks  of  me,  for  we  always  think  of  each  other  {Vun  d  Vautre) 
when  we  are  not  together,  {ertsemhle.) 

I  have  seen  six  players  {le  joueur)  to-day,  who  were  all  winning 
{gagner)  at  the  same  time,  {en  meme  temps,) — ^That  cannot  be ;  for 
a  player  can  only  win  when  another  loses. — ^You  would  be  right 
if  I  were  speaking  of  people  that  had  played  at  cards  or  billiards, 
(Obs.  Lesson  LI. ;)  but  I  am  speaking  of  flute  and  violin  players, 
(de  joueurs  de  flute  et  de  violon.) — Do  you  sometimes  practise 
ifaire  •)  music,  {de  la  musique  f) — ^Very  often,  for  I  like  it  much. 
— ^What  instrument  (Lesson  LI.  Obs.)  do  you  play  ? — I  play  the  vi- 
olin, and  my  sister  plays  the  harpsichord.  My  brother  who  plays 
the  bass  {la  basse)  accompanies  {accompagner)  us,  and  Miss  Stolz 
sometimes  applauds  {applaudir)  us. — Does  she  not  also  play  some 
musical  instrument,  {un  instrument  de  musique?) — She  plays  the 
harp,  {la  harpe,)  but  she  is  too  proud  {fidre)  to  practise  music  with 
us. — A  very  poor  town  {une  ville  assez  pauvre)  went  to  considera- 
ble expense  (/aire  une  depense  considerable)  in  feasts  and  illumina- 
tions {en  fetes  et  en  illuminations)  on  the  occasion  of  its  prince 
passing  through,  {du  passage  de  son  — .)  The  latter  seemed  (paru() 
himself  astonished  at  it. — "  It  has  only  done,"  said  a  courtier,  {un 
eourtisan,)  "  what  it  owed  (to  your  majesty.")  "  That  is  true," 
replied  {reprendre  *)  another,  "  but  it  owes  all  that  it  has  done.'* 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXIV.) 
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Towards.  \  (P*>yi««^»yO 
i  (morally.) 
He  comes  towards  me. 
He  has  behaved  very  well  towards 

me. 
We  must  always  behave  well   to- 
wards everybody. 
The  behavior  of  others   is  but  an 
echo  of  our  own.    If  we  behave 

SO 


Vers. 

Envers. 

II  vient  vers  moi. 

II  B'est   comport^   trfes-bien   enoers 

moi. 
n  faut  uous  eomporter  toujonrs  bien 

envers  tout  le  monde. 
La  conduite  des  autres  n'est  qu'nn 

^ho  de  la  nMre.    Si  nous 
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w«U  towards  them,  they  will  also 
behave  well  towards  us ;  bat  if  we 
use  them  ill,  we  must  not  expect 
better  from  them. 

To  treai  or  to  use  oomebody  weH 
To  uoe  oetnebody  UL 
As  you  have  always  used  me  well,  I 
will  not  use  you  ill. 

As  he  has  always  used  me  well,  I 
have  always  used  him  in  the  same 


oomportons  bieo  enreri  euz,  ib  •• 
oompoiteront  bien  aussi  envem 
nous ;  mais  si  nous  en  naono  mal 
avec  euz,  nous  ne  devons  pas  at- 
tendre  mieuz  de  leur  part. 

En  uter  bien  atee  quelqu'un. 

En  ueer  mal  avec  quelqu'un. 

Comme  toos  en  aves  nsd  toajoon 
bien  avec  moi,  je  n'en  userai  pas 
mal  avec  voua. 

Comme  il  en  a  toujours  bien  us^  avec 
moi,  j'en  ai  toujoure  ua6  de  la 
mdme  mani^re  avec  luL 


To  delay,  {to  tarry,) 
Do  not  be  long  before  you  return. 
I  shall  not  be  long  before  I  return. 

J  long  to  otfer. 


Tarder  1,  (takes  a  before  inf.) 
Ne  tardez  pas  d  revenir. 
Je  ne  tarderai  pas  d  revenir. 
i  Jl  me  tarde  de. 


Oho.    When  the  verb  tarder  is  employed  impersonally,  in  the  significa- 
tion of  to  long  for y  it  requires  the  preposition  de  before  the  verb.    Ex. 


I  long  to  see  my  brother. 

He  longs  to  receive  his  memey. 

We  long  for  dinner,  because  we  are 

very  hungry. 
They  long  to  sleep,  because  they  are 

tired. 


t  II  me  tarde  de  voir  mou  fr&re. 

t  II  lui  tarde  de  recevoir  sou  argent. 

t  II  nous  tarde  de  diner,  parce  que 

nous  avoDs  bien  faim. 
t  II  leur  tarde  de  dormir,  parce  qu'Sa 

sont  fatigu^ 


To  be  at  one^o  ease. 
To  be  comfortable. 
To  be  uncomfortable. 
I  am  very  much  at  my  ease  upon 

this  chair. 
You  are  uncomfortable  upon  your 

chair. 
What  can  that  be  7 
We  are  uncomfortable  in  that  board- 
ing-house. 
That  man  is  well  off,  for  he  has 

plenty  of  money. 
That  man  is  badly  off,  for  he  is  poor. 

To  make  one's  eelf  comfortable. 
Make  yourself  comfortable. 


Etre  d  oon  ai»e. 

Eire  mal  d  eon  aise. 

Je  sub  bien  k  mon  aise  sur  cetto 

chaise. 
Vous  Ates  mal  k  votre  ane  sur  vetre 

chaise. 
t  Qa'est-ce  que  cela  pent  6tre  7 
Nous  sommes  mal  fc  uotre  aise  dans 

cette  pension. 
Get  homme  est  &  son  aise,  car  U  a 

beaucoup  d'argeut 
Get  homme  est  mal  k  son  aise,  podrca 

qu*il  est  pauvre. 
Se  mettre  a  eon  aiee. 
Mettei-vous  k  votre  aise. 
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To  be  uneomfortdbU, 
To  ineoiiTeiiienee  one's  §el£ 
To  put  one's  self  out  of  the  way. 
Do  not  put  yonnelf  out  of  the  way. 
That  man  never  inconyenienoee  liim- 

■elf ;  he  never  does  it  for  anybody. 
Can  you,  without  puttin^r  younelf  to 

inconvenience,  lend  me  your  gun? 


To  make  entreatiet. 
To  beg  with  entreaty, 
I  employed  every  kind  of  entreaty 

to  engage  him  to  it 
To  ooUeit,  to  preee,  to  eue,  to  en' 
treat 


Here  and  there. 
Now  and  then. 
From  time  to  time. 
Indifierently,  (aa  good  aa  bad.) 
I  have  done  my  composition  tolerably 
weU. 


To  postpone,  to  put  off. 
Let  us  put  that  off  until  to-morrow. 
Let  us  put  off  that  lesson  until  an- 
other time. 


To  impart  something  to  somebody. 

Have  you  imparted  that  to  your  fa- 
ther? 
I  have  imparted  it  to  him. 


In  vain. 
In  vain  I  looked  all  around,  I  saw 
neither  man  nor  house:  not  the 
least  sign  of  settlement 

A  dwelling,  habitation,  settlement 
In  vain  I  speak,  for  you  do  not  listen 

to  me. 
In  vain  I  do  my  best,  I  cannot  do 

any  thing  to  his  liking 


Eire  gini, 
Se  g^ner  1. 

Ne  vous  g6nez  pas. 

Get  homme  ne  se  gAne  jamais ;  il  ne 

se  gftne  jamais  pour  personne. 
Pouvez-vous  sans  vous  g6ner  ma 

prAter  votre  fusil  ? 


Faire  des  instances. 
Prior  avee  instances, 
Je  Ten  ai  soUicit^  avec  toutes  lea  in- 
stances possibles. 
SolUciter  1 


Par-ci,  par-Ik. 

De  loin  en  loin. 

De  temps  en  temps. 

Tant  bien  que  maL 

J'ai  fait  ma  composition  tant  bien  qiw 


Remettre  *  d. 
Remettons  cela  k  domain. 
Remettons  cette  le^on  k  une  autio 
fois. 


Faire  part  de  quelque  chose  d  quel' 

qu^un, 
Avez-vous  fait  part  de  cela  k  votra 

p^re? 
Je  lui  en  ai  fait  part 


t  Avoir  beau, 

XavaSs  beau  regarder  tout  autour  de 

moi,  je  ne  voyaia  ni  homme,  ni 

maison :  pas  la  moindre  apparence 

d*habitation. 
Une  habitation. 
J'ai  beau  parler,  vous  ne  m'^outes 

pas. 
J*ai  beau  fairs  de  mon  mieux,  je  ne 

peux  rien  fairs  k  son  gr6. 
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Yoa  may  ny  what  yon  please,  no- 
body will  believe  you. 

It  ie  in  Tain  that  they  earn  money, 
they  will  never  be  rich. 

We  aearch  in  vain,  for  what  we  have 
kit  we  cannot  find. 


Voni  avez  bean  dire,  penonne  no 

Yoiu  croira. 
lie  ont  beau  gagner  de  Taigent,  ib  us 

eeront  jamais  riches. 
Nous  avons  beau  chercher,  nous  ne 

pourrons  pas  trouver  ce  que  noiH 

avons  perdu. 


To  talute, 
I  have  the  honor  to  bid  you  adieu. 
Ptesent  my  compliments  to  him,  (to 

her.) 
Remember  me  to  him,  (to  her.) 
Pray  present  my  compliments  to  yotir 

sister. 
Remember  me  (present  my  compli- 
ments) to  him,  (to  her.) 
I  shaU  not  fail 


Saluer  1. 

J'ai  Thonneur  de  vous  saluer. 

Dites-lui  bien  des  choees  de  ma  part. 

Je  vons  prie  de  faire  mes  compiimenta 
k  Mademoiselle  votre  sceur. 

Prdsentez-lui  mes  ctvilit^  (mes  trte- 
humbles  respects.) 

Je  n'y  manquerai  pas. 


The  present,  (the  present  time  or 
tense.) 

The  past 
The  future. 
The  loss  of  time. 
Enjoy  all  the  pleasures  that  virtue 
pennita. 


Le  pr^nt 

Le  pasB^. 
L'avenir,  le  futur. 
La  perte  dn  temps. 
Jouissez  de  tons  les  plaisin  que  la 
vertu  permet 


EXERCISES. 
228. 
Have  you  made  your  French  composition  1 — I  have  made  it.— 
Was  your  tutor  pleased  with  it  ? — He  was  not.  In  vain  I  do  my 
best ;  I  cannot  do  any  thing  to  his  liking. — You  may  say  what  yoa 
please,  nobody  will  believe  you. — Can  you,  without  putting  yourself 
to  inconvenience,  lend  me  five  hundred  francs  1 — ^As  you  have  al- 
ways used  me  well  I  will  use  you  in  the  same  manner  I  will  lend, 
you  the  money  you  want,  but  on  condition  that  you  will  return  it  to 
me  next  week. — You  may  depend  upon  it,  {pouvoir  y  compter.) — 
How  has  my  son  behaved  towards  you  1 — He  has  behaved  well  to- 
wards me,  for  he  behaves  well  towards  everybody.  His  father  told 
him  often  : — The  behavior  of  others  is  but  an  echo  of  our  own.  If 
we  behave  well  towards  them,  they  will  also  behave  well  towards  as; 
but  if  we  use  them  ill,  we  must  not  expect  better  from  them. — ^May 
I  tee  your  brothers  ? — You  will  see  them  to-morrow.     As  they  have 
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ju8t  arrived  from  a  long  journey  (le  voyage)  they  long  for  sleep,  for 
they  are  very  tired. — ^What  has  my  sister  said  % — She  said  that  she 
longed  for  dinner,  because  she  was  very  hungry. — Are  you  comfort- 
able at  your  boarding-house  1 — 1  am  very  comfortable  there. — Have 
you  imparted  to  your  brother  what  I  told  you  \ — As  he  was  very 
tired,  he  longed  for  sleep ;  so  that  I  have  put  ojflf  imparting  it  to  him 
till  to-morrow. 

229. 
I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you  a  good  morning.  How  do  you  do  t 
— Very  well  at  your  service,  {d  vans  rendre  mes  devoirs.) — ^And  how 
are  all  at  home,  {comment  se  porte-t-on  chez  vousf) — Tolerably  well, 
thank  God,  {Dieu  merci !)  My  sister  was  a  little  indisposed,  (indis- 
posee,)  but  she  is  better,  (retablie ;)  she  told  {charger)  me  to  give 
you  her  best  compliments. — I  am  glad  {charme)  to  hear  that  she  is 
well.  As  for  you,  you  are  health  itself,  (la  sante  meme ;)  you  can- 
not look  better,  {vous  avez  la  meilleure  mine  du  monde.) — I  have  no 
time  to  be  ill :  my  business  {mes  affaires)  Would  not  permit  me. 
Please  {donnez-vous  la  peine)  to  sit  down  ;  here  is  a  chair. — I  will 
not  detain  {distraire)  you  from  your  business,  {les  occupations ;)  I 
know  that  a  merchant's  time  is  precious,  {que  le  temps  est  precieux 
d  un  nigociant,) — I  have  nothing  pressing  {presse)  to  do  now,  my 
courier  is  already  dispatched,  {wion  courrier  est  dejet  expedie.) — I 
shall  not  stay  any  longer.  I  only  wished  in  passing  {en  passant  par 
ici)  to  inquire  about  your  health. — You  do  me  much  honor. — ^It  is  very 
fine  weather  to-day.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  again  {revoir*)  this  aflernoon,  {cetle  apres-dinee,) 
and  if  you  have  time  we  will  take  a  little  turn  together. — With  the 
greatest  pleasure.  In  that  case  I  shall  wait  for  you. — I  will  come 
for  you  {venir  prendre)  about  {vers)  seven  o'clock. — ^Adieu,  then, 
till  I  see  you  again. — ^I  have  the  honor  to  bid  you  adieu. 

230. 
The  loss  of  time  is  an  irreparable  (irrSparable)  loss.  A  single 
minute  {une  seule — )  cannot  be  recovered  {recouvrer)  for  all  the  gold 
in  the  {du)  world.  It  is  then  of  the  greatest  importance  {de  la  der* 
niere  importance)  to  employ  well  the  time,  which  consists  {consister) 
only  of  {en)  minutes,  of  which  we  must  make  good  use,  {dont  Ufaut 
tirer  parti.)  We  have  but  the  present ;  the  past  is  no  longer  any  thing, 
(nest  plus  rien,)  and  the  future  is  uncertain,  (incertain.) — ^A  great 
many  people  (une  infinite  d^hommes)  ruin  themselves  (se  miner)  be- 
cause they  wish  to  indulge  themselves  too  much,  (a  force  de  vouloir 
sefaire  du  bien.)  If  most  men  (la  plupart  des  hommes)  knew  how 
to  content  themselves  {se  cont enter)  with  what  they  have,  they  would 
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be  happy ;  but  their  greediness  (leur  aviditS)  Tery  often  makes  {ren- 
dre)  them  unhappy. — In  order  to  be  happy  we  must  forget  the  past, 
not  trouble  ourselves  about  {ne  pas  sHnquieter  de)  the  future,  and  en- 
joy the  present. — I  was  very  much  dejected  (Jtriste)  when  my  coasio 
came  to  me.  "  What  is  the  matter  with  you  T*  he  asked  me.  *'  Oh, 
{ah  !)  my  dear  cousin,"  replied  I,  **  in  losing  that  money  I  have  lost 
every  thing."  "  Do  not  fret,"  said  he  to  me,  '*  for  I  have  found  your 
money."    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXIY.) 


SEVENTY-SIXTH  LESSON.-^SoMPanttf-jem^e  Le^an. 


What  do  yon  mean  7 
I  mean. 

What  does  that  man  mean  T 
He  means. 

What  does  that  mean? 

That  means. 

That  does  not  mean  any  thing. 

I  do  not  know  what  that  means. 


Votdoir  dire, 

t  Que  voulez-vous  dire  7 

t  Je  veux  dire. 

t  Que  veut  dire  cet  homme  7 

t  II  veut  dire. 
<  1 1  Qu*est-ce  que  cela  veut  diie  7 
1 1 1  Que  veut  dire  cela  7 

t  Cela  veut  dire. 

t  Cela  ne  veut  rien  dire. 

t  Je  ne  sais  pas  ce  que  cela  veut  dirsL 


To  be  particular. 
I  do  not  like  to  deal  with  that  man, 
for  he  is  too  particular. 

To  grow  impatient,  to  fret 
Do  not  fret  about  that 


To  ait  upt  to  watch. 
I  have  sat  up  all  night 

To  advise. 
The  dress,  the  costume. 
An  elegant  dreas. 

To  drees  one*s  self. 
That  man  always  dresses  well. 


To  find  fault  with  something. 
That  man  always  finds  fault  with 

every  thing  he  sees. 
Do  yon  find  fault  with  that  7 
I  do  not  find  fault  with  it 


t  y  regarder  de  pris. 

t  Je  n'aime  pas  a  faire  des  aflaires 

avec  cet  homme,  car  il  y  regards 

de  tiop  pres. 
t  STimpatienter  de, 
Ne  vous  impatientex  pas  de  oela. 


VeUler  1, 

J*ai  veill^  toute  la  nuit 

Conseiller  1. 

La  mise. 

Une  mise  ^l^gante. 

SemettreA: 

Cet  honune  se  met  tonjouis  bien. 


t  Trouver  a  redire  d  quelque  ekoss. 
t  Cet  homme  trouve  toujoon  It  redire 

a  tout  ce  qu*il  voit 
t  Trouvez-voufl  a  redire  a  cela  7 
"t"  Je  n'y  trouve  rien  &  redirew 
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A  trick,  (a  turn,  a  round.) 
To  play  a  tiick. 
To  play  a  trick  upon  wnie  one. 
To  take  a  torn. 
I  have  taken  a  torn  round  the  gar- 
den. 
He  has  taken  a  couple  of  turna  round 
the  garden. 

To  take  a  little  turn. 
To  tniTel  through  Europe. 


More,  (meaning  bendes.) 
Yon  have  given  me  three  books,  but 
I  want  three  bendeo. 
Leoo. 
Three  leap. 
Three  too  many. 


My  reach. 
Within  my  roach. 
Out  of  my  reach. 
ThoM  things  are  not  within  the  roach 

of  eyerybody. 
Within  gun-shot 
A  gun-shot,  (meaning  distance.) 
Two  gun-shots,  (    "    .) 
How  many  shots  have  you  fired? 


I  wonder  why  that  man  makes  such 
a  noise. 

So  long  OB, 
So  long  as  you  behave  well  people 
will  love  you. 

To  carry  off 
A  mouthfuL 
To  overwhelm,  to  heap,  to  load. 
To  overwhelm  some  one  with  joy. 
Generous. 

Charitable,  beneficent 
Yon  have  heaped  benefits  upon  me. 
Sincere. 
Sinceroly. 
An  advantage. 


Un  tour. 

Jouer  un  tour. 

Jouer  un  tour  k  quelqn'un. 

t  Fairo  un  tour. 

t  J^ai  fait  un  tour  de  jardin. 

t  II  a  fait  deux  toun  de  jardin. 

t  Fairo  un  petit  tour. 

t  Fairo  le  tour  de  rEozope. 


Deplue. 

Vous  m'avez  donn^  trois  Uvres, 

j'en  veuz  tnjs  de  plnsi 
De  motna. 
Trois  de  moins. 
Trok  de  trop. 


Ma  portie. 

A  ma  portie. 

Hors  de  ma  portie. 

Ces  chases  ne  sont  pas  ii  la  port^ 

de  tout  le  monde. 
A  la  portie  du  (usiL 
Une  portie  de  funL 
Deux  port^es  de  fiisiL 
Combien  de  coups  de  fusil  avez-voua 

tir^?    (See  Less.  XLVin.) 


Je  voudrais  bien  savoir  ponrqnoi  cet 

faomme  fait  un  tel  bruit 
Tant  que. 
Tant    que  vous  vous   comporterex 

bien,  on  vous  aimera. 
Enlever  1. 
Une  bouch^e. 
Combler  1. 

Combler  quelqu'un  de  joi& 
G^n^rouz. 

Bienfaisant,  charitable. 
Vous  m'avez  combl^  de  bienfaitii 
Sincere. 
Sinoteement 
Un  avantage. 
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The  disadTantage,  prejadice. 
I  ehall  never  say  any  thing  to  yooi 
disadvantage. 


Le  d^nvantage. 
Je  ne  dirai  jamais  lien  k 
avantage. 


▼oCre  dSB- 


To  surrender. 
The  enemies  have  sturendered. 

To  prefer. 
I  prefer  the  useful  to  the  agreeable. 
Ob».  All  adjectives  and  verbs  used  substantively  are  masculine. 

The  drinking.  I  Le  boire. 

The  eating.  |  Le  manger. 


Se  rendre  4. 

Les  ennemis  se  sont  rendua. 

Prifh-er, 

Je  prdf^re  I'ntile  ii  Tagr^able 


Ex. 


To  behold. 
Behold  those  beautiful  fiowen  with 
their  colon  so  fresh  and  bright. 

The  color. 

The  lily. 

The  violet 

The  forget-me-not 

The  rose. 

An  emblem. 
Fresh  verdure  is  salutary  to  our  eyes. 


Regarder  1. 

Regardez  ces  superbes  fleun  an 

si  frais  et  si  6clatant 
La  couleur,  le  teint 
Lelis. 
La  violette. 
La  germandr^ 
La  rose. 
Un  embteme. 
Ia  verdure  Ihuche  fait  du  bien  1 

yeux. 


EXERCISES. 
23L 

Why  have  you  played  a  trick  upon  that  man  T — Because  he  always 
finds  fault  with  every  thing  he  sees. — ^Wliat  does  that  mean,  Sir  ?— 
That  means  that  I  do  not  like  to  deal  with  you,  because  you  are  too 
particular. — I  wonder  why  your  brother  has  not  done  his  task. — ^It 
was  too  diflicult.  He  has  sat  up  all  night,  and  has  not  been  able  to 
do  it,  because  it  was  out  of  his  reach. — As  soon  as  Mr.  Flausen  sees 
me  he  begins  to  speak  English,  in  order  to  practise,  and  overwhelms 
me  with  politeness,  {d^honnetete,)  so  that  I  often  do  not  know  what 
to  answer.  His  brothers  do  the  same,  {en  font  autant.)  However 
they  are  very  good  people,  (Us  ne  laissent  pas  d*etre  de  fort  bonnes 
gens ;)  they  are  not  only  (non  setdement)  rich  and  amiable,  but  they 
are  also  generous  and  charitable.  They  love  me  sincerely,  there- 
fore I  luve  them  also,  and  consequently  (par  consequent)  shall  never 
say  any  thing  to  their  disadvantage.  I  should  love  them  still  more, 
if  they  did  not  make  so  much  ceremony,  {tant  de  c^emonies ;)  but 
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every  one  has  his  faults,  {le  defaui,)  and  mine  is  to  speak  too  much 
of  their  ceremonies. 


Have  the  enemies  surrendered  1 — They  have  not  surrendered,  for 
they  did  not  prefer  life  (la  vie)  to  death,  (la  mart,)  They  had  nei- 
ther bread,  nor  meat,  nor  water,  nor  arms,  (une  arme,)  nor  money ; 
notwithstanding  they  determined  to  die  rather  (Us  ont  mieux  aimi 
maurir)  than  surrender. — Why  are  you  so  sad ! — You  do  not  know 
what  makes  me  uneasy,  my  dear  friend,  (fem.) — Tell  me,  for  I  as- 
sure you  that  I  share  (partager)  your  sufferings  (la  peine)  as  well  as 
your  pleasures. — I  am  sure  that  you  feel  for  me,  {prendre  *  part  d 
mes  peines,)  but  I  cannot  tell  you  now  (en  ee  moment)  what  makes 
me  uneasy.  I  will  however  tell  you  when  an  opportunity  offers,  (d 
r occasion,)  Let  us  speak  of  something  else  now.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  man  who  spoke  to  us  yesterday  at  the  concert  ? — He  is 
a  man  of  much  understanding,  (de  beaucoup  d^esprit,)  and  not  at  all 
wrapt  up  in  his  ow^n  merits,  (et  il  n'est  pas  du  tout  infatue  de  son 
mirite.)  But  why  do  you  ask  me  that  1 — To  speak  of  something. — 
It  is  said :  contentment  (content erne nt)  surpasses  (passer)  riches ; 
let  us  then  always  be  content.  Let  us  share  (partager)  (with  each 
other)  what  we  have,  and  remain  (demeurer)  our  lifetime  (toute  notre 
vie)  inseparable  (inseparable)  friends.  You  will  always  be  welcome 
at  my  house,  and  I  hope  to  be  equally  so  (aussi)  at  yours.  If  I  saw 
you  happy  I  should  be  equally  so,  and  we  should  be  more  contented 
than  the  greatest  princes,  who  are  not  always  so.  We  shall  be  hap- 
py when  we  are  perfectly  (parfaitement)  contented  with  what  we 
have  ;  and  if  we  do  our  duty  as  we  ought  (bien)  God  (le  bon  Dieu) 
will  take  care  of  the  rest.  The  past  being  no  longer  any  thing,  let 
ns  not  be  uneasy  about  the  future,  and  enjoy  the  present. 

233. 

Behold,  ladies,  (Mesdames^)  those  beautiful  flowers,  with  their 
colors  80  fresh  and  bright;  they  drink  nothing  but  water.  The 
white  lily  has  the  color  of  innocence,  (Vinnocence ;)  the  violet  indi- 
cates gentleness,  (marque  la  douceur ;)  you  may  see  it  in  Louisa's 
eyes,  (dans  les  yeux  de  Louise,)  The  forget-me-not  has  the  color 
of  heaven,  our  future  dwelling,  and  the  rose,  the  queen  of  flowers, 
is  the  emblem  of  beauty  and  of  joy.  You  see  all  that  personified 
(personnifie)  in  seeing  the  beautiful  Amelia,  (^melie.)  How  beau- 
tiful is  the  fresh  verdure  !  It  is  salutary  to  our  eyes,  and  has  the 
color  of  hope,  (de  Vesperance^)  our  most  faithful  (fidele)  friend,  (fem.,) 
who  never  deserts  (quitter)  us,  not  even  in  death,  (d  la  mor^)^— One 
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word  more,  my  dear  friend. — ^What  is  your  pleasare  1 — ^I  forgot  to 
teU  yoD  to  present  my  compliments  to  your  mother.  Tell  her,  if  you 
please,  that  I  regret  {regretier)  not  having  been  at  home  when  lately 
she  honored  me  with  her  Tisit. — ^I  thank  yon  for  her,  (de  sa  part^  I 
shall  not  fail. — Farewell  then.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXIV.) 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH  Ia^SSO^. ^Soixante-dix-septihifM 
Lepon, 


A  silk  gown. 
A  kitchen  table. 
A  mahogany  table. 
A  brick  hoase. 
A  stone  house. 
A  windmill. 
A  coffee  mill. 


Une  robe  de  aoie. 
Une  table  de  cuisine. 
Une  table  iTacajou. 
Une  maison  de  briqne. 
Une  maison  de  pierre. 
Un  monlin  d  vent 
Un  monlin  d  cafl 


06«.  ii.  We  have  seen  (Lesson  II.)  that  the  preposition  de  is  put  be- 
tween two  substautives,  the  latter  of  which  expresses  the  substauce  of  which 
the  former  is  made ;  but  the  preposition  d  is  made  use  of  when  the  latter 
expresses  the  use  of  the  former.  In  both  cases  the  order  of  the  two  substan- 
tives is  inverted  in  French  when  they  make  a  compound  in  Eogtish.     Ex. 


A  velvet  bonnet 

A  silver  taokard. 

A  water-mill. 

A  steam-mill. 

Gunpowder. 

Fire-arms. 

A  ouo-horse  wagon. 

A  foar-horser  carriage. 

A  two-wheeled  wagon. 

A  four-wheeled  carriage. 

A  one-story  house. 

A  two-story  house. 

A  three-story  house. 


Un  chapeau  de  veloora. 
Un  pot  (f  argent 
Un  moulin  d  eau. 
Un  moulin  d  vapeur. 
De  la  poudre  d  canon. 
Des  armes  d  feu. 
Une  voiture  d  un  cheval. 
Une  voiture  d  quatre  chevanx. 
Une  voiture  d  deux  roues. 
Une  voiture  d  quatre  rouesL 
Une  maison  d  un  dtage. 
Une  maison  d  deux  Stages. 
Une  maison  d  trois  Stages. 


To  exaggerate. 
That  man  exaggerates  all  that  he 

says  and  does. 
To  take  tJte  place  of,  to  he  inatead  of. 

That  man  is  a  father  to  me. 


\ 


Outrer  I. 

Get  homme  outre  tout  ce  qu*il  dit  et 

tout  ce  qu'il  fait 
Tenir  lieu  de. 
t  Get  homme  me  tient  lieu  de  ptosi 

or 
[  t  Get  homme  me  sert  de  pbn. 


That  umbrella  seires  him  bs  a  stick. 
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\  Ce  parapluie  loi  tient  liea  de  eamie« 


i: 


Co  parapluie  lui  aert  de  canna. 


An  inch. 
On  a  small  scale. 
On  a  large  scale. 
Thereabouts,  nearly. 
Alternately,  turn  by  turn. 
To  endeavoTf  to  9trive, 
To  giw  one's  9elf  up  to  grief. 
To  melt 
To  melt  in  tears. 


Un  ponce. 

En  petit 

£n  grand. 

A  peuprta. 

Tour  k  tour. 

t  S*efforeer  1,  (jie  before  the  infin.) 

S'ahandmmer  d  la  douUur. 

Fondre  4. 

Fondre  en  larmasL 


To  give  birth  to,  (meanmg  to  raue, 
'  to  cause,) 

To  raise  difficulties. 
To  cause  quarrels. 
To  cause  suspicions. 
The  behavior  of  that  man  raised 
suspicions  in  my  mind. 


Faire  naitre. 

t  Faire  naitre  des  difficult^ 

t  Faire  naitre  des  qnerelles. 

t  Faire  naitre  des  soup9ons. 

t  La  conduite  de  cet  homme  a  fait 
naitre  des  sonp9ons  dans  mon  es- 
prit 


To  shake. 
Shake  that  tree,  and  the  fruit  will  i 
fall  down.  I 


Seeouer  1. 

Secouez  cet  arbre,  et  les  fruits 
tomberont 


To  be  in  want  of. 

To  be  short  of. 

To  want 
That  man  is  in  waut  of  eyery  thing. 
I  am  in  want  of  nothing. 


>  Manquer  d 


A  place  at  table,  including  knife, 
fork,  and  plate. 

A  table  for  four  persons. 
A  table  for  ten  persons. 
A  writing-table  or  desk. 
A  dinmg-room. 
A  sleeping  or  bed-room. 
A  repeater* 
An  oil-bottle. 
A  mustard-pot 


de. 


Cet  homme  manque  de  tout 
I  Je  ne  manque  de  rien. 


Un  convert 

Une  table  de  quatre  couverts. 
Une  table  de  dix  couverts. 
Une  table  h.  ^crire. 
Une  salle  k  manger. 
Une  chambre  ii  concher. 
Une  montre  k  r^p^tition. 
Une  bouteille  it  rhnUe. 
•Un  pot  ii  moutarde* 
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A  pitcbec 

A  fowling-piece. 

A  fishing  line. 


To  exact,  to  W€mt  of. 
What  do  you  want  of  me  ? 
What  do  you  exact  of  me  7 
I  exact  nothing  of  you. 

A  milk-pot 


I  Un  pot  it  Teau. 

Un  fuBil  de  chasse. 
I  Une  ligne  k  p6cher. 


Exiger  L 
Qu'exigez-vooB  de  moi  7 

Je  u*ezige  rien  de  voua. 
Un  pot  au  lait 


06s.  B,  When  the  aecond  noon  is  used  to  determine  the  fint  more  pire- 
ciaely,  it  is  preceded  by  au  or  a  la  for  the  singular,  and  aux  for  the  pliiraL 
Ex. 

The  rabbit-man.  |  L'homme  aux  lapins. 

The  oyster-woman.  |  La  femme  aux  huitres. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON   THE   PROPER   NAMES   OF   PERSONS 
taken' FROM  THE  LATIN  AND  GREEK.* 

Obt.  C.    Proper  names  of  men  ending  in  English  in  a  are  the  same  in 

having  that  ending  be- 
Ex. 


both  languages  ;  but  those  of  women  and  godd< 
come  French  by  changing  the  final  a  into  e  mute. 


Caligula. 
Dolabella. 
Cleopatra. 
Diana. 


Juli 
06#.  D.  ^lost  proper  n 


nam« 


Caligula. 

Dolabella. 

Ci^opatre. 

Diane. 

Julie. 


nos  ending  in  English  in  m  or  e«  become  French 
Dy  changing  these  finals  into  e  mute.     Ex. 


Eneas. 
Pythag^oras. 
Ulysses. 
Socrates. 


£n^e. 
Pythagore. 
Ulysse. 
Socrate. 


Ohs.  E. 


Proper  names  ending  in  o  change  it  in  French  into  on. 

Cicero.  I  Cic^ron. 

'    Dido.  Didon. 


Ex. 


Obs.  F.  Most  proper  names  ending  in  ua  are  the  same  in  both  langnages 
when  they  have  but  two  syllables  ;  but  when  they  are  composed  of  thre« 
or  more  syllables,  they  become  French  by  changing  it  into  e  mote.     Ex. 


'  All  thoM  which  deviate  firam  these  rules  are  separately  noted. 
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Cynu. 
Venus. 
Camillufl. 
Orpheus. 


030118. 
V^nus. 
Camille. 
Orphde. 


Ob8,  O,  Most  of  those  ending  in  al  or  ia  are  the  same  in  both  languages. 
Ex. 

Juvenal.  I  Juv^naL 

Sesostris.  I  S6908tris. 

Ofrs.  H.  Those  ending  in  English  in  under  change  it  in  French  into 
andre.    Ex. 

Alexander.         I  Alexandre. 

Lysander.  |  Lysandre. 

Remark. — The  proper  names  of  kingdoms,  provinces,  and  towns,  ending 
m  English  in  a,  become  French  by  changing  the  ending  a  into  e  mute,  and 
those  of  towns  ending  in  burgi  change  it  into  bourg*    Ex. 


Arabia. 

L'Arabie. 

Asia. 

L'Asie. 

Friburg. 

Fribourg. 

Hamburg. 

Dainties. 

Les  bons  morceaux. 

He  is  fond  of  dainties. 

11  aime  les  bons  morceaux. 

At  broad  daylight 

En  plein  jour. 

To  sit  down  to  dmner. 

Se  roettre  k  table. 

EXEBfilSES. 


:^SES. 

2W    •  \ 


Has  your  sister  been  out  to-day  ! — She  has  been  out  to  buy  sev- 
eral things. — ^What  has  she  bought  1 — She  has  bought  {s^est  achete) 
a  silk  gown,  a  velvet  bonnet,  and  a  lace  veil,  (un  voile  de  dentelle.) 
— ^What  have  you  done  with  (de)  my  silver  tankard  ? — ^It  is  on  the 
kitchen-table  together  with  (avec)  the  oil-bottle,  the  milk-pot,  the 
pitcher,  the  mustard-pot,  and  the  cofiee-mill.-|-Do  you  ask  for  a 
wine-bottle  1 — ^No,  I  ask  for  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  not  for  a  wine- 
bottle.  If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  give  me  the  key  of  the 
wine-cellar  (/a  cave  ^au  vin)  I  shall  go  for  one. — ^What  does  that 
man  want  of  me  1 — He  exacts  nothing ;  but  he  will  accept  what  you 
will  give  him,  for  he  is  in  want  of  every  thing. — I  will  tell  you  that 

'  Such  proper  names  as  deviate  from  this  rule  are  either  separately  noted, 
or  are  Uie  same  m  both  languages. 
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I  am  not  fond  of  him,  for  his  behavior  raisea  anspieiona  in  my  mind. 
He  ezaggeratea  all  that  he  aaya  and  doea. — ^Ton  are  wrong  in  hav- 
ing auch  a  b«id  opinion  (une  opinion)  of  him,  for  he  haa  been  a  &- 
ther  to  you. — I  know  what  I  aay.  He  haa  cheated  me  on  a  amali 
and  on  a  kirge  acale,  and  whenever  he  calls  he  aaka  me  for  acme- 
thing.  In  thia  manner  he  haa  alternately  naked  me  for  all  I  had : 
my  fowling-piece,  my  fiahing-line,  my  repeater,  and  my  golden  can- 
dleaticka. — Do  not  give  youraelf  up  ao  mnch  to  grief,  elae  (xtnon) 
you  will  make  me  melt  in  teara. 

Democritaa  and  Heraclitua  were  two  philoaophera  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character,  (d^un  caractere  bien  diffSreni:)  the  firat  laughed 
at  the  folliea  (la  folie)  of  men,  and  the  other  wept  at  them. — ^Tbey 
were  both  right,  for  the  folliea  of  men  deaerve  to  be  laughed  and 
wept  at. 

235. 

Have  you  aeen  your  niece  ? — ^Yea ;  ahe  ia  a  very  good  girl,  who 
writes  well,  and  speaks  French  atill  better ;  therefore  ahe  ia  loved 
and  honored  by  everybody. — ^And  her  brother,  what  ia  he  doing  ?-^ 
Do  not  apeak  to  me  of  him ;  he  is  a  naughty  boy,  who  writea  always 
badly,  and  speaks  French  still  worse  ;  he  is  therefore  (aussi  n^est-il) 
loved  by  nobody.  He  ia  very  fond  of  dainties,  but  he  doea  not  like 
books.  Sometimes  he  goes  to  bed  at  broad  daylight,  and  pretends 
to  be  ill ;  but  when  we  ait  down  to  dinner  he  ia  generally  better 
again,  {retabli,)  He  is  to  study  physic,  {la  midecine,)  but  he  haa  not 
the  slightest  inclination  for  it,  {aucune  envie.) — ^He  ia  almost  always 
talking  of  his  dogs,  which  he  loves  passionately,  (passionnemenL) 
His  father  is  extremely  sorry  for  it.  The  young  simpleton  (un  im- 
hecile)  said  lately  to  hi^^t^Bp[  ahall  enlist  aa  soon  aa  a  peace 
{la  paix)  18  proclaimed,  ^fe/ier.") 

My  dear  father  and  my  dear  mother  dined  yesterday  with  aome 
friends  at  the  Kling  of  Spain,  {VEspagne.) — ^Why  do  you  alwaya 
speak  English  and  never  French  ? — Because  I  am  too  bashful,  {ti- 
mide.) — You  are  joking :  ia  an  Englishman  ever  baahful  ? — I  have  a 
keen  appetite,  (grand  appetit :)  give  me  aomething  good  to  eat. — 
Have  you  any  money  1 — No,  Sir.— Then  I  have  nothing  to  eat  for 
you. — ^Will  you  not  let  me  have  some  {ne  me  donnez-vous  pas)  on 
credit  1  I  pledge  (engager)  my  honor. — ^That  ia  too  little. — What, 
{comment^  Sir ! 
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SETENTY-EIGHTH  US^SSO^.-^Soutante-dix-huitUme  Lefon. 
PRESENT  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Ths  fonnation  of  the  mibjimctiTe  in  French  preeenta  no  difficulty,  as  all 
yeibe  of  this  mood  end  alike.  The  preaent,  with  a  few  exceptiomi,  which 
we  shall  presently  grive,  is  formed  from  the  present  participle,  by  changing 
ant  into  e  mate  for  the  first  and  third  persons  singolar,  into  m  for  the  sec- 
ond person  singular,  and  into  ent  for  the  third  penon  pluraL  The  first  and 
second  persons  plural  are  exactly  like  the  imperfect    Ex. 


Speakino — ^That  I  may  speak,  that 

thoo  mayest  speak,  that  he  or  she 

may  speak. 
That  we  may  speak,  that  yon  may 

speak,  that  they  may  speak. 
FiNumNG — ^That  I  may  finish,  that 

thou  mayest  finish,  that  he  or  she 

may  finish. 
That  we  may  finish,  that  jron  may 

finish,  that  they  may  finbh. 
Knowing — ^That  I  may  know,  that 

thou  mayest  know,  that  he  or  she 

may  know. 
That  we  may  know,  that  yon  may 

know,  that  they  may  know. 
Rendeung — ^That  I   may  render, 

that  thou  mayest  render,  that  he 

or  she  may  render. 
That  we  may  render,  that  you  may 

render,  that  they  may  render. 


Faklant — Que  je  parle,  que  tn 
paries,  qu'il  on  qu'elle  parle. 

Que  nous  parlions,  que  vous  paxlies, 

qu'ils  on  qu'elles  parlent 
FnnssiJfT — Que  je  finisse,  que  tn 

finiases,  qu'il  on  qu'elle  finisw. 

Que  nous  finissions,  que  tous  fijiis- 
siez,  qu'ils  on  qu'elles  finissent 

Saohant — Que  je  sache,  que  ta 
Baches,  qu'il  on  qu'elle  sache. 

Que  nous  sachions,  que  tous  sa- 
chiez,  qu'ils  on  qu'elles  sachent. 

Rbndant— Que  je  lende,  que  tu 
rendes,  qu'il  on  qu'elle  rende. 

Que  nous  rendions,  que  tous  ren- 
diez,  qu'ils  ou  qu'elles  rendent 


Ofts.  A,  The  third  person  singular  of  the  imperatiye,  and  the  third  per- 
son singular  of  the  present  of  the  subjunctive,  are  always  alike.  (See  06s. 
A.  Lesson  LXX.) 

■XCCPTIONB. 

Aulant,  gomg— que  yaiUe,  que  tu  aiUe9,  qu'il  aiUe,  que  nous  alliens,  que 

TOUS  alliez,  qu'ils  aiUent. 
Tenant,  holding— que  je  tienne,  que  tu  tiennes,  qu'il  tieime,  que  nous 

tenlons,  que  vous  teniez,  qu'ils  tiennent. 

And  all  compounds  of  tentr*,  such  as:  obtenir*,  to  obtain;  esis- 
ienir  *,  to  contain,  &c. 
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VcNAMT,  coming — que  je  vienne,  que  tu  vieimet,  qa*il  vienne,  que  nom  tb- 
nions,  que  vous  veniez,  qu'ils  viennent. 

And  all  compounds  of  venir  *,  Buch  as :  revenir  *,  to  come  back ;  de- 
«entr  *,  to  become*  &«. 

AoaaiaAirr,  acquiring — que  j'acgui^e,  que  tu  aequi^et,  qu'il  acquiere, 
que  nous  acqu^rions,  que  tous  acqu^riez,  qu'ils  acquierenL 

MouRANT,  dying— que  je  tneure,  que  tu  meures,  qu'il  meure,  que  nous 
mourionsi  que  vous  mouriez,  quUls  meurent 

Rkceyant,  receiving — que  je  r«foit)€,  que  tu  regoivea,  qu'il  regoive,  que 
nous  recevionsy  que  vous  receviez,  quMls  regoivent. 

And  all  those  ending  in  evoir,  such  as :  apercevoir,  to  perceive  ;  con- 
eevoir,  to  conceive ;  devoir,  to  owe,  &c. 

PouvANT,  being  able— que  je  puisee,  que  tu  puiaaes,  qu'il  putMe,  que  ooua 

puignofu,  que  vous  puianeZf  qu'ils  puUsent 
Valant,  being  worth — que  je  vaille,  que  tu  f)ailU9,  qu*il  oafi2«,  que  nom 

valions,  que  vous  valiez,  qu*ils  vailUnt.^ 
MouvANT,  moving— que  je  meuve,  que  tu  meuveBt  qu'il  meuve,  que  nous 

mouvions,  que  vous  mouviez,  qu'ils  meuvent. 
At  ANT,  having-^ue  j'aie,  que  tu  aiea,  qu'ii  ait,  que  nous  ayaru,  que  vous 

ayex,  qu'ils  aient 
VouLANT,  wishing— que  je  veuille,  que  tu  veuilleg,  qu'il  veuiUe,  que  nous 

voulious,  que  vous  vouliez,  qu'ils  veuillenL 
£tant,  being— que  je  8oi8,  que  tu  sois,  qu'il  sot7,  que  nous  wyons,  que 

vous  soyez,  qu'ils  eoient 
BuvANT,  drinking— que  je  boive,  que  tu  boives,  qu'il  boive,  que  nous  buvions, 

que  vous  buviez,  qu'ils  boivent 
Faisant,  doing — que  je  fosse,  que  tu  f asses,  qu'il  fosse,  que  nous  fassions, 

que  vous  faasiez,  qu'ils  fassent 
Prenant,  taking — que  je  prenne,  que  tu  prennes,  qu'il  prenne,  que  nous  pre- 

nions,  que  vous  preniez,  qu'ils  prennent 

And  all  compounds  of  prendre  *,  such  as :  apprendre  *,  to  learn  ;  <rom- 
prendre  *,  to  understand  ;  entreprendre  *,  to  undertake  ;  se  meprendre  *, 
to  mistake  ;  reprendre  *,  to  retake,  &c. 

O69.  R  In  the  above  list  of  exceptions  it  will  be  perceived  that  all  those 
persons  which  really  deviate  from  our  rule  on  the  present  of  the  subjunctive 
are  printed  in  italics :  the  verbs  oiler,  tenir,  venir,  acquirir,  moiurir,  recevoir, 
voloir,  mouroir,  vouloir,  boire,  and  prendre,  do  not  deviate  from  it  in  the 
first  and  second  persons  plural,  and  avoir  does  not  deviate  from  it  in  the  first 
and  second  persons  singular. 

^  Prevaloir,  to  prevail,  is  regular  in  the  present  of  the  subjunctive,  thus: 
que  je  private,  que  tu  pr^vales,  qu'il  pr^vale,  que  nous  pr^valions,  que  toui 
nr^valiez,  qu'ils  prevalent 
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i  U  faut  qae. 
<I1 


REMARKS  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  IN  FRENCH. 

A.  The  subjunctive  in  French  has  scarcely  any  tbingr  in  common  with 
the  sul^uuctive  in  Engrlisb,  and  when  it  has,  it  is  because  preceding  words 
require  it.  It  is  required  after  the  following  impersonals  when  the  verb  that 
follows  is  preceded  by  the  cgnjunction  que. 

It  is  necessary  that 

It  is  extraordinary  that 

It  is  sad  that 

It  is  right  that 

It  is  wrong  that 

It  is  proper  that 

It  is  surprising  that 

It  is  becoming  that 

It  is  time  that 

It  is  hnportant,  or  it  matters  that 

It  is  sufficient  that 

It  is  to  be  wished  that 


est  u^ceasaire  que. 
II  est  extraordinaire  que. 
II  est  flcheux  que. 
II  est  juste  que. 
11  est  injuste  que. 
II  est  &  propoe  que. 
II  est  suTprenant  que. 
II  convicnt  que. 
II  est  temps  que. 

II  importo  or  il  est  important  qm. 
II  suffit  que. 


It  seems  that 
It  is  possible  that 
It  is  better  that 


C  II  est  &  d€sirer  que. 


You  must  have  the  goodness  to  do 
that 

It  is  necessary  that  you  should  be 
here  at  an  early  hour. 

You  must  do  that 

It  is  necessary  that  one  should  have 
money.  • 

I  must  go  to  market 

I  must  p;o  away. 

It  is  ri;;!it  that  you  should  be  pun- 
ished. 

It  is  su^cient  for  you  to  know  that 

It  is  tiini)  for  you  to  speak. 

We  must  sell  our  goods  immediately. 

What  must  I  say? 


est  k  souhaiter  que. 
II  semble  que.' 
II  est  possible  que. 
II  vaut  mieux  que. 

EXAMPLES. 

II  faut  que  vous  ayez  la  bont6  de 
faire  cola. 

II  faut  que  vous  toyex  ici  de  bonne 
heure. 

II  faut  que  voosfatsiez  cela. 

II  est  n^cessaire  qu'ou  ait  de  Tar- 
gent 

If  faut  que  faille  au  march^. 

II  faut  que  je  m*en  aille, 

II  est  juste  que  vous  aoyez  punL 


II  suffit  que  vous  aackiez  cela. 
II  est  temps  que  vous  parliez. 
II  faut  que  nous  vendions  nos  mar- 
.  chandises  tout  de  suite. 
Que  faut-il  que  jo  dise  ? 


'  //  temble,  it  seems,  is  also  construed  with  the  indicative,  particularly 
when  it  has  an  indirect  object,  aa:  ilme  semble,  it  seems  to  me  ;  il  te  sem- 
ble,  it  seems  to  thee  ;  U  lui  semble,  it  seems  to  him  or  her,  6lc, 

30* 
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It  m  ifit^M  tbat  |-«a  are 
It  ii  better  that  we  itwcld  ba:re 
nred  lhi» 


It  k  certam  that  jioa  are  in  the  wmng. 
It  ■  not  eertain  Chat  yon  are  m  tiie 

right. 
It  ■  probable  that  be  wiD  do  iL 
U  A  probaUe  that  he  wOJ  do  it? 
It  ■  true  that  be  if  capable  of  it. 
If  it  were  true  that  he  waa  capable 

of  it 


que 


l/adL  Dci 
8mij.  n 

ayes  rain. 
/■dL  n  eil  pnbabb  qnll  le  fen. 
Sm^,  Eat-a  probable  qn'ii  le  frae? 
/ad.  n  est  Trai  qall  en  est  capable. 
Suij.  SH  ^tait  Tiai  qn'O  en  iht  capft- 
UeL 


RjCMAU  B.  The  mlijiinctire  with  gtce  it  Imther  naed  m  FVendi  after 
verbs  expreaing^  doobt,  wkh,  command,  order,  fear,  ignorance,  dopair,  com- 
plaint, or  any  aflbctjon  of  the  mind,  each  as: 


Ahner, 

to  like. 

Emptefaer, 

to  Under. 

Aimer  mieuz, 

to  like  better. 

fitreand^seqwir 

,  todeqiaii; 

Approaver, 

to  approve. 

Eager, 

to  exact 

Appr^hender, 

M^riter, 

to  deserve. 

Attendre, 

to  expect 

Nier, 

to  deny. 

Avoir  peur, 

to  be  afraid. 

Onkmner, 

to  order. 

Commander, 

Permettre  •, 

topennit 

Comentir  •, 

to  consent 

Pr^fgier, 

to  prefer. 

Craindre*, 

to  fear. 

Prendre  garde. 

to  take  care. 

D^^fendro. 

to  forbid. 

Prior, 

to  pray. 

Ddnapprouver, 

to  disapprove. 

Regretter, 

to  regret 

DMrer, 

to  desire. 

S'6tonner, 

to  wonder. 

Donter, 

todoobt 

Seplaindre*, 

to  complain. 
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8e  x^jouir. 

to  njoioe. 

SouSnr*, 

to  suffer. 

Souhaitor, 

to  wish. 

Supposer, 

Trembler,  to  tremUe. 

Trouver  bon,  to  approve. 

Trouver  maavais,  to  disapprove. 

Vouloir*,  to  be  willing. 


Je  desire  que  vous  rSuftistiez. 

Je  doute  qu'ii  sott  arriv^. 

Je  veuz  qu'on  m^obeUte, 

Je  Bonhaite  qu'on  le  lui  dise. 

II  Tout  que  fate  patience. 

Je  doute  qu'il  toit  k  la  maiaon. 

Je  craiufl  que  nous  n*ayoru  un  orage. 

II  nie  qu'il  Fait  fait 

n  se  plaint  que  toub   Fayez  mal- 

trait^ 
Je  suis  au  d^seqwir  que  vous  VayeM 

fait 
Je  regrette  que  voub  ayex  6i6  oblig^ 

d'attendre. 
Vous  trourerez  bon  que  je  n'y  tnUe 

pes. 
n  a  tn>uy€  maurais  que  vous  Vayeg 

dit 
Que  Toulez-vouB  que  ces   hommea 

achitent  ? 
Que  Youlez-vous  qu*il  rSponde  ? 
Vous  attendez-vous  ^  ce  qu'il  youa 

doime  see  marchandises  pour  rien? 

Que  Youlez-vous  que  je  boive  ? 

Ob9,  D.    All  verbs  expressing  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  mind  govern 

the  indicative  when  they  are  used  affirmatively,  and  the  subjunctive  when 

negatively  or  interrogatively,  or  when  they  are  preceded  by  the  conjunct 

tion  n.    Such  veibs  are : 


I  wish  you  may  succeed. 

I  doubt  that  he  is  aimed. 

I  wish  to  be  obeyed* 

I  wish  him  to  be  told  so. 

He  wishes  me  to  have  patience. 

I  doubt  his  being  at  home. 

I  fear  we  shall  have  a  storm. 

^e  denies  having  done  it 

He  complains  of  your  having  ill- 
treated  him. 

I  am  very  sorry  for  your  having 
done  it 

I  regret  thai  you  should  have  been 
obliged  to  wait 

You  will  approve  of  my  not  going 
thither. 

He  disapproved  of  your  having  said 
it 

What  do  you  wish  these  men  to  buy  7 

What  do  you  wish  him  to  answer? 
Do  you  expect  him  to  give  you  his 

goods  for  nothing? 
What  do  you  want  me  to  drink  7 


Affirmer, 

to  affirm.    • 

Maintenir*, 

to  wmmt^jp- 

Assurer, 

to  assure. 

OuUier, 

to  forget 

Apercevoir, 

to  perceive. 

Penser, 

tothmk. 

Avouer, 

to  confess. 

Pk^ire», 

to  foroteU. 

Conclure  *, 

Pr^voir*, 

to  foresee. 

Convenir*, 

to  agree. 

Piomettre*, 

to  promise. 

Croire«, 

to  believe. 

PuUier, 

to  publish. 

D^larer, 

to  declare. 

Savoir*, 

to  know. 

Dire*, 

to  say. 

Songer, 

to  think. 

Esp6rer, 

to  hope. 

Soutenir*, 

to  maintain. 

Juger. 

to  judge. 

to  SUIHMMO. 

Jorer, 

to  swear. 

Voir», 

to  see. 
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I  believe  he  u  in  the  right 

Do  you  believe  that  hone  m  worth 

a  hundred  crowns  ? 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  worth  a 

hundred  crowns. 
I  hope  he  will  come. 
Do  you  hope  he  will  come  7 
I  think  he  has  done  it 
Do  you  think  he  has  done  it? 
If  you  think  it  will  be  fine  weather 

let  ufl  set  out  for  the  country. 


Jnd.  Je  crois  qu*il  a  raison. 

Subj,  Croyez-vous    que    ce    cheval 

vailU  cent  6cub  7 
Subj,  Je  ne  crois  pas  qu'il  vaUU  cent 

^us. 
Ind.  J'esptoe  qu'il  viendra. 
Subj.  "Eep^nZ'Yow  qu'il  vienne  7 
Ind.  Je  pense  qn'O  I'a  fait 
Suhj.  Pensez>vous  qu'il  Vait  fait  7 
Si  vous  penses  qu'il  foMe  beau  temps, 

partons  pour  la  campagne. 


Ohs.  E.  Verbs  expressing  fear,  such  as :  craindre,  to  fear ;  avoir  petir^ 
to  be  afraid,  govern  the  subjunctive  with  ne  before  it,  when  they  are  not 
negatively  used.*    Ex. 


Je  crains  qu'ils  ne  vierment 
J'ai  peur  que  vous  ne  parliez  de  moi 
Ne  craint-il  pas  que  vous  fi'«fi  jpor- 
liez? 


I  fear  that  they  will  come. 
I  am  afraid  you  will  speak  of  me. 
Does  he  not  fear  that  you  might 
speak  of  it  7 

Obs.  F.    But  when  such  verbs  are  used  negatively  they  govern  the  sub- 
junctive without  ne.    Ex. 

I  am  not  afraid  that  the  man  will  I  Je  n'ai  pas  peur  que  I'homme  vienne. 
come. 


Oba.  O.    The  verbs  douter,  to  doubt,  and  nier,  to  deny,  require  the  t 
jnnctive  with  ne  before  it  when  they  are  negatively  used.    £<x. 


Do  not  doubt  my  being  always  your 

friend. 
He  does  not  deny  your  having  done 

it 


Ne  doutez  pas  que  je  ne  sois  toujours 

votie  ami. 
U  ne  nie  pas  que  vous  ne  I'ayez  fait 


Rbmakx  C.  The  subjunctive  is  further  governed  by  an  adjective  or  par- 
ticiple preceded  by  one  of  the  verbs,  iire  *,  to  be ;  paraitre  *,  to  appear ; 
eembler,  to  seem. .  Some  of  such  adjectives  or  participles  are : 


Bien  aise, 

Charm^, 

Content, 


afflicted, 
glad, 
charmed, 
satisfied. 


Enchant^, 
£tonn^, 
FAch6, 
Surpris, 


enchanted, 
astonished, 
sorry, 
surprised,  &<c 


'  Except  when  the  phrase  is  interrogative,  or  when  it  is  preceded  by  si. 
Rx.  Craignez'voue  de  Voffenser  ?  Do  you  fear  to  ofiend  him  7  iSi  je 
eraignaie  que  voue  le  Jiasiez.     If  I  were  afraid  that  you  would  do  it 
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I  am  Miry  that  she  is  ilL 

I  am  channed  that  yoa  are  here. 

I  am  glad  that  he  has  receiyed  hk 

money. 
She  is  angry  that  you  are  my  friend. 


I  am  surprised  that  you  are  not  more 

attentive. 
I  am  extremely  glad  that  your  sister 

has  recovered. 
Your  father  is  afflicted  that  you  miss 

your  lessons. 
I  am  surprised  that  you  have  not 

done  your  task. 


EXAMPLES. 

Je  suis  fachi  qu*e)Ie  §oit  malade. 

Je  suis  eharme  que  vous  §oyex  icL 

Je  suis  bien  aUe  qu'il  ait  eu  son  ar- 
gent. 

Elle  est  fachee  que  vous  myex  mon 
ami. 

Je  suis  etonne  que  vous  ne  soyex  pas 
plus  attentif. 

Je  suis  enehante  que  votre  soenr  sott 
r^tablie. 

Votre  p^re  est  qffligi  que  vous  man' 
quiex  vos  le9ons. 

Je  suis  Burpris  que  vous  rCayez  pas 


fait  votre  devoir. 


Ofrf.  H.    In  all  these  instances  the  genitive  de  ee  may  be  used,  but  then 
the  indicative  must  follow.    Ex. 


I  am  charmed  at  your  being  here. 

He  is  glad  that  you  have  received 
your  mouey. 


Je  suis  charm^  de  ee  que  vous  6tM 

icL 
n  est  bien  aise  de  ee  que  vous  avei 

eu  votre  argent 


EXERCISES. 
236. 
Wai  you  relate  (raconter)  something  to  mel — ^What  do  you  wish 
me  to  relate  to  you  1 — ^A  little  anecdote,  if  you  like. — A  little  boy 
one  day  at  table  (d  table)  asked  for  some  meat ;  his  father  said  that 
it  was  not  polite  to  ask  for  any,  and  that  he  should  wait  until  some 
was  given  to  him,  (qu'on  lui  en  donndty  imperf.  subjunctive ;  see  the 
following  Lesson.)  The  poor  boy,  seeing  every  one  eat,  and  that 
nothing  was  given  to  him,  said  to  his  father  :  "  My  dear  father,  give 
me  a  little  salt,  if  yon  please.*^  '*  What  will  yon  do  with  it  V  asked 
the  father.  "  I  wish  to  eat  it  with  the  meat  which  you  will  give 
me,"  replied  {repliquer)  the  child.  Everybody  admired  (admirer) 
the  little  boy's  wit ;  and  his  father,  perceiving  that  he  had  nothing, 
gave  him  meat  without  his  asking  for  it.  Who  was  that  little  boy 
that  asked  for  meat  at  table  1 — He  was  the  son  of  one  of  my 
friends. — ^Why  did  he  ask  for  some  meat  1 — He  asked  for  some  be- 
cause he  had  a  good  appetite. — Why  did  his  father  not  give  him 
some  immediately  t — Because  he  had  forgotten  it. — ^Was  the  little 
boy  wrong  in  asking  for  some  1 — He  was  wrong,  for  he  ought  to  have 
waited. — Why  did  he  ask  his  father  for  some  salt  1 — He  asked  for 
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some  salt,  that  his  father  might  perceive  (pour  que  son  p^e  s^aperpktf 
imperf.  subjunctive ;  see  next  Lesson)  that  he  had  no  meat,  and  that 
he  might  give  him  some,  (et  quHl  lui  en  donndt,  imperf.  subjunctive ; 
see  next  Lesson.) 

Do  you  wish  me  to  relate  to  you  another  anecdote ! — ^You  will 
greatly  {beaucaup)  oblige  me. — Some  one  purchasing  some  goods 
of  a  shopkeeper,  {un  marchand,)  said  to  him :  **  You  ask  too 
Pmch ;  you  should  not  sell  so  dear  to  me  as  to  another,  because  1 
am  a  friend,  {puisqueje  suis  des  amis  de  la  maison.^^)  The  merchant 
replied :  "  Sir,  we  must  gain  something  by  (avec)  our  friends,  for 
our  enemies  will  never  come  to  the  shop." 

237. 

A  young  prince,  seven  years  old,  was  admired  by  everybody  for 
his  wit,  [d  cause  de  son  esprit ;)  being  once  in  the  society  of  an  old 
officer,  the  latter  observed,  in  speaking  of  the  young  prince,  that 
when  children  discovered  so  much  genius  (^avoir  tant  d^espril)  in 
their  early  days,  they  generally  grew  very  stupid  {en  ont  ordinaire^ 
ment  fort  pen)  when  they  came  to  maturity,  (quand  Us  sont  avances 
en  age,) — "  If  that  is  the  case,'^  said  the  young  prince,  who  had  heard 
it,  "  then  you  must  have  been  very  remarkable  for  your  genius  (avoir 
infiniment  d^ esprit)  when  you  were  a  child,  {dans  voire  enfance^) 

An  Englishman,  on  first  visiting  France,  met  with  a  very  young 
child  in'the  streets  of  Calais,  who  spoke  the  French  language  with 
fluency  and  elegance,  {courammerU  et  avec  ileganQe.) — "Good 
Heaven,  {Man  Dieu !)  is  it  possible  V  exclaimed  he,  "  that  even 
children  here  speak  the  French  language  with  purity,  {la  puretey) 

Let  us  seek  {rechercher)  the  friendship  of  the  good,  and  avoid 
{(hiter)  the  society  of  the  wicked  {le  mechant ;)  for  bad  company 
corrupts  {les  mauvaises  societes  corrompent)  good  manners,  {les  bon- 
nes maurs.) — What  sort  of  weather  is  it  to-day ! — It  snows  continu- 
ally, {toujourSf)  as  it  snowed  yesterday,  and,  according  to  all  appear- 
ances, will  also  snow  to-morrow. — Let  it  snow  ;  I  should  like  it  to 
snow  {quHl  neigedt,  imperf.  subjunctive  ;  see  next  Lesson)  still  more, 
for  I  am  always  very  well  when  it  is  very  cold. — ^And  I  am  {et  moi, 
je  me  parte)  always  very  well  when  it  is  neither  cold  nor  warm. — ^It 
is  too  windy  to-day,  and  we  should  do  better  if  we  stayed  at  home. 
— ^Whatever  weather  it  may  be  I  must  go  out ;  for  1  promised  to  be 
with  my  sister  at  a  quarter  past  eleven,  and  I  must  keep  my  word, 
(tenir  *  parole,)    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXIY.) 
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IMPERFECT  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE 

Thk  imperfect  of  the  BabjoiictiYe  in  fonned  from  the  preterit  definite 
(Leann  LXVIII.)  by  changing  the  final  as  into  one  for  the  verbs  of  the 
fint  conjugation,  and  by  adding  m  to  all  those  of  the  other  three  con- 
jngations.  This  rule  has  not  a  single  exception  thronghoat  the  French 
langnage. 

I  spoke — that  I  might  speak.  Je  parlai — que  je  pariasse,  que  tn 

pariasses,  qu'il  parlM,  que  nous 
parlaarions,  que  tous  pariassiez, 
qu'ils  parlaflsent 

Je  ^nitf-— que  je  finissei  que  tu  finis- 
ses,  qu'il  fiult,  que  nous  finiasions, 
que  Yous  finisBiez,  qu'ils  finiasent. 

Je  rtfpw— que  je  re9usBe,  que  tn 
re^usses,  qu'il  re9tit,  que  nous  re- 
gussions,  que  vous  re^usriez,  qu'ils 
reguasent 

Je  9efu2ts— que  je  yendisse,  que  tu 
vendisses,  qu'il  vendit,  que  nous 
▼endisaions,  que  tous  vendissiez, 
qu'ils  vendisMnt 

Obs.  il.  As  to  the  formation  of  the  preterit,  or  preteiperfect  and  pluper- 
fect of  the  subjunctive,  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  indicative ;  thQ  former 
being  compounded  of  the  present  subjunctive  of  the  auxiliary,  and  the  past 
participle  of  another  verb,  the  latter  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of  the  aux- 
iliary and  the  past  participle  of  another  verb.    Ex. 


I  finished— that  I  might  finish. 


I  received — that  I  might  receive. 


I  soM— thai  I  might  seH 


That  I  may  have  loved. 
That  I  may  have  come. 
That  I  might  have  loved. 
That  I  might  have  come. 


Que  j'aie  aim€. 
Que  je  sois  venn. 
Que  j'eusse  aim& 
Que  je  fuaae  venu. 


06«.  B.  The  past  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  are  used  whenever  those  terms 
which  govern  it  are  in  the  past  tense  or  in  the  conditional. 

Rbmabk  D.  on  the  Usb  or  the  Subjunctive.— After  the  foUowmg  con- 
junctions the  verb  is  always  put  in  the  subjunctive  mood: 

JJin  que,  that,  ui  order  that,    Au  caa  que,  i£ 

to  the  end  that      AvatU  que,  beforai 

A  mains  que,        onlesa.  Bien  que,  though. 
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Depevrfue, 
En  ems  que. 
Encore  que, 
Jnmpifd  ee  que. 
Lam  que. 
Nan  que, 
Nenpaeque, 
Nanobeimnt  que. 


fat§du,UeL 

in  case,  i£ 
though. 
tiU,imtiL 
far  from. 

^not 

lor  all 
withatandhiff  that. 


tthat 


Poee  que,  .-„ 

Pour  que,  that,  in  order 

PoMT  peu  que,       if  OT«r  so  "'" 
little 


Pouivu  que,         pnwiaBa.,uuwo 


Quoique,  though. 

Sunt  que,  witfaoot. 

irMM.  bowefw  littloL 


8i  peu  que, 

Soit  que,  •wEtcumt 

Suppoee  que,        tappoob 


whether. 


WiU  yoa  itay  here  until  I  can  go  oat 
with  yon? 

I  will  go  ont  before  he  oomea  bock. 

If  you  had  what  you  have  not,  you 
would  be  rich. 

I  send  you  my  book,  that  you  may 
read  it 

Unleai  you  accompany  her,  die  wiU 
not  go  out. 

Though  your  children  are  idle  yet 
they  improve. 

If  a  man  had  ever  ao  little  acquaint- 
ance with  another,  he  was  bound 
to  take  a  part  in  the  dispute,  and 
rentufe  hia  person  as  much  as  if 
he  had  himaelf  beeu  angry. 
Be  it  as  it  may. 

Though  ahe  10  little  and  bad-looking, 
■he  ia  neverthelem  amiable. 

I  would  not  have  her  for  a  wife, 
though  ahe  is  rich,  and  has  a  great 
deal  of  wit,  because  she  is  not  good- 
hearted. 


Vonles-vooB  reater  ici  juaqu^a  ee  qme 

je-puieee  sortir  avec  vooa  7 
Je  aortirai  aoant  qu^il  ne  remenme. 
En  COB  que  voua  eueeiez  oe  que  vooi 

n'avez  pas,  voua  aeriez  riche. 
Je  vous  envoie  mon  livre,  afin  que 

vous  le  lieiez. 
^A  moine  que  voua  ne  PuceompagmeXf 

elle  ne  sortira  paai 
Bien  que  voa  enfimta  eoient  pan»- 

aeux,  ils  font  des  progrte. 
Pour  peu  qt^un  homme  fAi  oonna 

d^un  autre,  il  fallait  qu'U  enirat 

dans  la  dif^mte,  et  qu'il  poyat  da 

sa  peraonne,  oomme  s'Q  avait  6x4 

Iui-m6me  en  coldre. 
Quoiqu'U  en  ooiU 
Quoiqu^elle  aoit  petite  et  qu^eUe  mil 

raauvaise  mine,  elle  ne  laiaae  pas 

d'etre  aimable. 
Je  ne  la  voudrais  pas  pour  femme, 

quoiqu*elle  aoit  riche,  et  qu*eUe  ait 

beaucoup  d'esprit,  parce  qu'eOe  n'a 

pas  bon  ccBur. 


*  Malgri  que  may  be  added  to  these  conjunctions ;  but  as  such  it  is  used 
only  with  en  avoir  in  the  following  expressions :  Malgre  que  fen  ate,  que  tu 
en  aiea,  qu*il  en  ait,  ^c. ;  malgrS  que  fen  eueee,  que  tu  en  eueeee,  &c. 
Ac. ;  in  spite  of  me,  of  thee,  of  him,  &c.  Ex.  II  Fa  fait  malgri  que  fen 
eueee,  he  has  done  it  in  spite  of  me;  ilrne  faudra  partir,  malgri  fue  fen 
aie,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  set  out  in  spite  of  me. 
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Phmded  yon  an  my  friend  I  am 
satisfied 

I  Whether  you  are  in  the  right  or  in 

f  the  wrong. 

I  name  distinctly  the  persons  I  wish 

t  to  name,  always  with  the  inten- 

tion to  praise  their  virtue  or  their 
merit :  I  write  their  names  in 
large  letten,  that  they  may  be 
seen  at  a  distance,  and  that  the 
reader  may  not  run  the  risk  of 
missing  them. 
•  Philoctetes  naturally  spoke  less :  but 
he  was  quick  ;  and  howeyer  little 
his  vivacity  was  excited,  he  was 

'  made  to  say  what  he  had  resolved 

to  keep  secret 


Pourvu  que  vous  9oyex  de  mes  amii 

je  suis  content 
Soii  que  wm»  aye*  raison  on  tort 

Je  nomme  nettement  les  penonnes 
que  je  veuz  nommer,  toujoura 
dans  la  vue  de  louer  leur  vertu 
on  leur  m^rite  ;  j*^cris  leura  noms 
en  lettres  capitales,  afin  qu*on  lee 
voie  de  loin,  et  que  le  lecteur  ne 
eoure  pas  risque  de  les  manquer. 
(La  Bruyire.), 

PhiloctMe  naturellement  pariait 
moins :  mais  il  6iait  prompt ;  et  «s 
peu  qu*on  exeitdt  sa  vivacity,  on 
lui  faisait  dire  ce  qn'il  avait  r6M>lu 
de  taire.  {FMUm.) 


Obe,  C.  Some  conjunctions  govern  the  indicative  when  the  sentence 
affirms  positively  that  the  thing  in  question  is  or  will  be,  and  the  subjunctive 
when  it  is  not  certain  or  only  wished  for.    They  are  the  following : 


De  fagon  que. 

De  manih-e  que. 

De  aorte  que. 

En  aorte  que. 

TelUmeni  que. 

Sinon  que. 
Tou  behave  in  such  a  manner  that 

you  are  loved  by  everybody. 
Behave  in  such  a  manner  that  you 
may  be  loved. 


*-So  that,  in  so  much  that 


Except  that 

Ind.  Vous  vous  conduisez  de  fa/gon 

que  vous  dtes  aun^  de  tout  le  monde. 
Sub).  Conduisez-vous  de  fafon  que 

vous  aoyex  aim^. 


Obs.  D.  The  conjunction  que,  employed  in  the  second  member  of  a  sen- 
tence to  avoid  repetition  of  a  conjunction  occurring  in  the  first,  govenis  the 
same  mood  as  the  word  it  stands  for.    Ex. 


^ 


Since  you  know  him  and  are  reapon- 

sible  for  him. 
Unless  you  are   attentive,   and  do 

your  task  regularly,  you  will  not 

learn. 


Ind.  Die  que  vous  le  connaisMz  et 

que  vous  r^pondez  de  luL 
Subj.  ^A  moins  que  vous  ne  soyez 

attentif,  et  que  vous  ne  faeeiez  rei- 

gulierfement  votre  devoir,  vous  n'ap- 

prendrez  pas. 


Ob»,  E.  The  word  que,  nsed  to  avoid  the  repetitk>n  of  m,  governs  the 
•nlgiiiiclive.    Ex. 

31 
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Si  TOtre  ami  ^tait  id  et  fm*U  costtf 

yenir  me  Toir. 
jS*il  m*aimait  et  qu*U  ditirat  nnotoD- 

ment  mon  bonbeiir. 
Si  quelqa'au  venait  et   que  je  ne 
fume  paa  It  la  maiaoii  enToyez-mot 
chercher 
Si  Totre  irfeie  toob  ^rit  et  que  toos 
9oye*  content  de  ea  lettre,  je  ToaB 
prie  de  m'en  faire  part. 
Obe.  F.    The  eubjonctire  is  need  after  the  oonjonction  que  when  it  ia 
■afastitnted  for  Tarioua  conjunctions,  ench  as :  afin  que,  eoit  que.  Bane  que, 
avant  que,  d  moine  que,jusqu*d  ee  que.    Ex. 


If  your  finend  were  here,  and  would 

call  upon  me. 
If  he  loved  me,  and  ainoerely  wished 

my  welfare. 
If  anybody  come,  and  I  should  not 

be  at  home,  send  for  me. 

If  yoor  brother  writes  to  yon,  and 
yon  are  satisfied  with  his  letter,  I 
beg  of  you  to  let  me  know  it 


Be  industrious,  that  your  parents  may 
be 


Whether  I  read  or  write  it  is  always 
found  fault  with. 

I  can  say  nothing  without  your  know- 
ing it 

Do  not  begin  before  I  give  yon  no- 
tice. 

He  is  never  punidied  nnless  he  has 
deserved  it 

Wait  tin  your  father  retunis. 


Appliqoez-Tous,     que    vos     parents 

eoient   contents,   {que  stands   for 

afin  que.) 
Que  je  liee  on  que  fScrive  on  y 

trouve  toujoun  t  redire,  (que  stands 

here  instead  of  eoit  que.) 
Je  ne  puis  rien  dire  que  tn  ne  le 

eaehee,  (que  stands  here  for  sane 

que.) 
Ne  commencez  pas  que  je  ne  toos 
^  avertisBe,  (que  standi  here  for  ovosil 

que.) 
Jamais  on  ne  le  punit,  qi^il  ne  Vaii 

merit  i,  (que  stands  for  d  moine 

que.) 
Attendez  que  voire  p^re  revienne^ 

(que  stands  for  jusqu^d  ce  fue.) 


EXERCISES. 
238. 

M.  de  Turenne  would  never  buy  any  thing  on  credit  of  tradesmen 
(Jie  marchand,)  for  fear,  he  said,  they  should  lose  a  great  part  of  it. 
if  he  happened  to  be  killed.  All  the  workmen  \un  outfrier)  who  were 
employed  about  his  house  had  orders  (avaii  ordre)  to  bring  in  their 
bills  (un  memaire)  before  he  set  out  for  the  campaign,  (se  mettre  *  en 
campagne,)  and  they  were  regularly  paid. 

You  will  never  be  respected  (respecter)  unless  you  forsake  (aban" 
danner)  the  bad  company  you  keep. — ^You  cannot  finish  your  work 
to-night,  unless  I  help  you. — ^I  will  explain  to  you  (expliguer)  every 
difficulty,  that  you  may  not  be  disheartened  (dicourager)  in  your  un- 
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dertaking,  (tine  enterprise.) — Sappose  you  should  lose  your  friends, 
what  would  become  of  yon  1 — In  case  you  want  my  assistanco,  call  me ; 
I  shall  help  you. — ^A  wise  and  prudent  man  (un  homme  sage  et  pru^ 
dent)  liyes  with  economy  when  young,  in  order  that  he  may  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  his  labor  when  he  is  old. — Carry  this  money  to  Mr.  N.,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  able  to  pay  his  debts,  (une  delte.) — Will 
you  lend  me  that  money  1 — I  will  not  lend  it  you  unless  you 
promise  to  return  prendre)  it  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can. — Did  the 
general  arrive  1 — He  arrived  yesterday  morning  at  the  camp,  {le 
camp^)  weary,  (Jos,)  and  tired,  (harasses)  but  very  seasonably,  (tris 
d  propos ;)  he  immediately  gave  his  orders  to  begin  the  action, 
though  he  had  not  yet  all  his  troops. — Are  your  sisters  happy  1 — 
They  are  not,  though  they  are  rich,  because  they  are  not  contented. 
Although  they  have  a  good  memory,  that  is  not  enough  to  learn  any 
language  whatever,  {quelque  langue  que  ce  soit ;)  they  must  make 
use  of  their  judgment,  {le  jugement.) — Behold  how  amiable  that  la- 
dy is  ;  for  all  that  she  {quoiqu^elle)  has  no  fortune,  I  do  not  love  her 
the  less. — Will  you  lend  me  your  violin  1 — I  will  lend  it  you,  pro- 
vided you  return  it  to  me  to-night. — Will  your  mother  call  upon  me  ? 
— She  will,  provided  you  will  promise  to  take  her  to  the  concert. — 
I  shall  not  cease  to  importune  (importuner)  her,  till  she  has  forgiven 
me. — Give  me  that  penknife,  {le  canif.) — I  will  give  it  you,  provided 
you  will  not  make  a  bad  use  of  it. — Shall  you  go  to  London  1 — I  will 
go,  provided  you  accompany  (accompagner)  me ;  and  I  will  write 
again  {ricrire  •)  to  your  brother,  lest  he  should  not  have  received  my 
letter. 

239. 

Where  were  you  during  the  engagement  ? — ^I  was  in  bed  to  have 
my  wounds  {une  blessure)  dressed,  {panser.)  Would  to  God  {Plut 
d.  Dieu)  I  had  been  there !  I  would  have  coi^quered  {vaincre)  or 
perished,  {pirir.) — We  ayoided  an  engagement  for  fear  we  should 
be  taken,  their  force  being  superior  (superieure)  to  ours. — God  for- 
bid (d  Dieu  ne  plaise,  with  the  subjunctive,)  I  should  blame  your 
conduct,  but  your  business  will  never  be  done  properly  unless  you 
do  it  yourself. — ^Will  you  set  out  soon  1 — ^I  shall  not  set  out  till  I 
have  dined. — ^Why  did  you  tell  me  that  my  father  was  arrived,  though 
you  knew  the  contrary  1 — You  are  so  hasty,  {prompt^)  that  however 
little  you  are  contradicted  {contrarie)  you  fly  into  a  passion  {s'^empor- 
ter)  in  an  instant.  If  your  father  does  not  arrive  to-day,  and  if  you 
■want  money,  I  will  lend  you  some. — I  am  much  obliged  to  you.-^ 
Have  you  done  your  task  ? — Not  quite  ;  if  I  had  had  time,  and  if  I 
had  not  been  so  uneasy  about  {de)  the  arrival  ^f^drrivee)  of  my  far- 
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tber,  I  should  have  done  it. — ^If  yoa  study  and  are  attentive,  I  assare 
you  that  you  will  learn  the  French  language  in  a  very  short  tirae.^ 
He  who  wishes  to  teach  an  art,  must  know  it  thoroughly,  (jctjond  ;} 
he  must  give  none  but  clear  (precise)  and  well-digested  {digerer) 
notions  (la  notion)  of  it ;  he  must  instil  {/aire  entrer)  them  one  by 
one  into  the  minds  {dajis  Pespril)  of  his  pupils,  and  above  all,  {sur^ 
tout,)  he  must  not  overburden  {surckarger)  their  memory  with  useless 
or  unimportant  {insignifiant)  rules. 

My  dear  friend,  lend  me  a  louis. — Here  are  (en  voiei)  two  instead 
of  one. — How  much  obliged  I  am  to  you,  (que  d^obligations  y  vous 
ai !) — I  am  always  glad  when  I  see  you,  and  I  find  my  happiness  io 
yours. — Is  this  house  to  be  sold  t — Do  you  wish  to  buy  it  ? — Why 
not  1 — ^Why  does  your  sister  not  speak  t — She  would  speak  if  she 
were  not  always  so  absent,  (distrait.) — ^I  like  pretty  anecdotes ;  they 
season  [assaisanner)  conversation,  (la  conversation y)  and  amuse  ev- 
erybody. Pray  relate  me  some. — Look,  if  you  please,  at  page  148 
of  the  book  which  I  lent  yon,  and  you  will  find  some.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXIV.) 


EIGHTIETH  LESSOR. -^Quatre-vingtiime  Legon. 
THE  SUBJUNCTIVE— (ooNxmuBD.) 

However,  howooever,  |      Quelque,  (indeclinable.) 

Obe.  A,     Quelque  before  an  adjective  is  indeclinable,  and  governs  tht 


Quelque  bon  que  vous  eoyez* 
Quelque  riches  qu'ib  eoienL 
Quelque,  (declinable.) 


subjunctive. 

However  good  you  may  be. 
How  rich  soever  they  may  be. 
Whatever,  whatsoever, 

Ohs,  B,  Quelque,  followed  by  a  substantive,  and  any  other  verb  thai: 
itre,  to  be,  is  invariable  before  a  noun  singular,  and  takes  an  s  only  before 
a  noun  plural,  without  regard  to  its  gender.  It  always  governs  the  sub- 
junctive. 


Whatsoever  courage  you  may  have, 

he  has  more  than  you. 
Whatsoever  patience  we  may  have, 

we  will  never  have  enough. 
Whatsoever  riches  he  may  have,  he 

will  soon  see  the  end  of  them. 
Whatsoever  kindness  I  have  for  him, 

I  never  shall  have  as  much  as  he 

merits.  * 


Quelque  courage  que  vons  oyex,  U 

en  a  plus  que  vous. 
Quelque  patience  que  noos  tfysnff 

nous  n'en  aurons  jamais  asses. 
Quelqnee  richeeses  qu'il  ait,  il  en 

verra  bient6t  la  fin. 
Quelque  honi6  que  fate  pour  lui,  js 

n'en  aurai  jamais  autant  qnH  Is 

m^rite. 
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Whatfloerer  faalte  yoa  may  make, 
I  wil]  take  care  to  correct  them. 
Whatever,  whaUoever. 


Ohs,  C  Quel  quey  quelle  que,  in 
and  the  verb  Hre,  to  be,  agrees  with 
and  governs  the  subjunctive. 

Whatever   may    be    the   happiness 

which  you  enjoy,  I  am   happier 

than  you. 
Whatsoever    may    be    the    fortune 

which  you  enjoy,  you  may  lose  it 

in  an  instant. 
Whatsoever  may  be  the  efibrts  which 

you  make,  you  never  can  succeed. 

Whatsoever  may  be  the  pains  which 
you  take,  no  one  will  be  nnder 
obligations  to  you  for  them. 

None  or  not  any. 

Whatever,  whatsoever,  (meaning  all 
things  Boever.) 


Qnelqaes  fautes  que  voos  fanUx^ 
j'aurai  win  de  lea  corriger. 

Mas.  QtitfZ  que;  plur.  queU  que, 
Fem.  Quelle  que;  plur.  quelles 
que,  (declinable.) 

two  words,  followed  by  a  substantive, 
the  substantive  in  gender  and  number. 

Quel  que  eoit  le  bonheur  que  voua 

ayez    je   suis  plus  heureux  que 

vous. 
Quelle  que  eoit  la  fortime  dont  vous 

jouiesiez,  vpus  poavez  la  perdra  en 

un  instant 
Quels  que  soient  les  efforts  que  vous 

fassiex,  vous  ne   ponvei  jamais 

r^uasir. 
Quelles  que  soient  lee  pemes  que 

vous  preniez,  on  ne  vous  en  aura 

aucune  obligation. 
Aucun:  fem.  aucune. 
Quelque  chose  que,  or  qusi  que  ee 

soil. 


Obs,  D.  Whatever  or.  whatsoever  (meaning  all  things  soever^,  is  gener- 
ally expressed  by  quelque  chose  que  or  quoi  que,  when  at  the  beginning  of 
a  seatence,  and  by  quoi  que  ce  soil,  when  after  a  verb,  and  governs  the  next 
verb  in  the  subjuuctive. 


Whatsoever  you  may  do  for  my  fa- 
ther, he  will  reward  you  for  it 

I  complain  of  nothing  whatsoever. 
Whoever,  whosoever. 


Quelque  chose  que  (or  qum  que)  vous 
fassiex  pour  mon  pire,  U  vous  r^- 
compensera. 

Je  ne  me  plains  de  quoi  que  ce  soit. 

Qui  que  ce  soit, 

Ohs.  E.  The  indeterminate  pronouns  :  qt^i  que  ce  soit,  whoever  ;  quelque, 
whatever ;  personne,  nobody  ;  pas  un,  not  one  ;  aucun,  none  or  not  any  ; 
rien,  nothing  ;  require  the  next  verb  in  the  subjunctive. 


Of  whomsoever    you    may   speak, 

avoid  slander. 
I  know  nobody  who  is  so  good  as  yon 

are. 
I  have  seen  nothing  that  could  be 

blamed  in  his  conduct 


De  qui  que  ce  soit  que  vous  parliex, 

^vitez  la  mddisauee. 
Je  ne  connais  personne  qui  soit  aussi 

bon  que  vous. 
Je  n*ai  rien  vu  qu*oii  piuisss  U&mar 

dans  sa  conduits. 
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Remaiik  E.  on  thk  Ubb  of  the  Subjunctive. 

1.  The  superlative,  followed  by  qui  or  que,  requires  the  next  verb  in  th& 
subjunctive.     Ex. 


You   are  the  most  amiable  lady  I 

know. 
He  b  the  most  extraordinary  man 

that  I  have  ever  seen. 
You  are  the  most  studious  pupils  I 

have  ever  had. 
The  best  ^ard  a  king  can  have  is 

the  heart  of  his  subjects. 


Yous  dtes  la  dame  la  plus  aimable 

que  je  connaiase. 
C'est  Thorn  me  le  plus  extraordinaire 

que  fate  jamais  vu. 
Yous  ^es  les  6l6ves  les  plus  studienz 

que  fate  jamais  eua. 
La  meilleure  garde  qu*un  roi  puiMM 

avoir,  c*est  le  cceur  de  ses  sujetsi. 


2.  An  ordinal  number  followed  by  qui  or  que.    Ex. 


He  Is  the  first  man  who  has  dared  to 

tell  me  lo. 
Yon  are  the  second  amiable  lady 

that  I  have  met  with  m  this  town. 


C*est  le  premier  homme  qui  ait  at6 

me  le  dire. 
Yous  dtes  la  deuxi^me  dame  aimaUo 

que  faie   rencontr^e   dans  oette 

ville. 


3.  The  words  le  eeul,  runique,  the  only  one,  followed  by  qui  or  que.   Ex. 

Yon  are  the  only  one  upon  whom  I  1  Yous  dtes  le  seul  sur  qui  je  puUm 
can  rel/.  |      compter. 

Oba.  F.    Qui  or  que,  preceded  by  a  genitive,  does  not  always  govern  the 
subjunctive.    Ex. 

C'est  la  plus  belie  des  femmes  qui 

^talent  t  Top^ra. 
Je  ne  connais  aucune  des  peisonnes 

qui    sont    venues   chez  vous    oe 

matin. 
J'esp^re  que  vous  ne  direz  rien  de  ce 

que  je  vous  ai  confi6. 
J'ai  lu  le  second  volume  de  roovrago 

que  vous  m'avez  pr4t& 

Obe.  G,    Tlie  subjunctive  is  employed  at  the  beginuing  of  a  sentence  to 
express  surprise,  a  desire,  or  an  imprecation.     Ex. 

Fasae  le  Ciel  que  pareil  malhenr  ne 

vous  arrive  jamais, 
i  Plat  k  Dieu. 


She  b  the  handsomest  woman  of 
those  that  were  at  the  opera. 

I  do  not  know  any  of  the  persons 
who  called  on  you  this  morning. 

I  hope  you  will  say  nothing  of  what 
I  have  intrusted  you  with. 

I  have  read  the  second  volume  of  the 
work  which  you  have  lent  m^. 


May  heaven  ever  preserve  you  from 
such  a  misfortune. 


Would  to  God. 

Would  to  God  it  were  so  ! 
Would  to  God  he  had  done  it ! 


Piut  au  Ciel. 

Plui  k  Dieu  qu*U  en/i^  aui« 

Pm  h  Dieu  qu'il  I'e&t  fait ! 
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Would  to  God  that  all  ^at  lords 

loved  peace ! 
Woald  to  God  we  may  never   be 

more  unhappy ! 
May  you  be  happy  ! 


putt  k  Dieu  que  tou«  lea  grandi 
Beigneurs  ainuuaent  la  paiz  ! 

Plat  au  Ctel  que  nous  ne  futnorm 
jamais  plus  malheureax ! 

PuisBiez-vous  dtre  heureux ! 


Oha.  H.    The  subjunctive  is  also  sometimes  employed  at  the  head  of  a 
souteuce  instead  of  quand  mime,  though,  and  a  coudittonal.     Ex. 


Though  it  cost  me  all  I  have,  I  shall 
know  how  to  preserve  myself  from 
such  a  misfortune. 

Though  they  were  a  hundred  leagues 
hence,  I  would  go  for  them. 


DCit-il  m'eu  coCiter  tout  ce  que  je 
possftde,  je  saurai  me  preserver 
d*un  semblable  malheur.' 

Fussent-ils  &  cent  lieues  d'ici,  j'iraii 
les  chercher.* 


Obs.  L  It  is  essential  for  foreigners  to  observe,  that  in  the  French  lan- 
guage the  construction  with  the  infinitive  is  preferable  to  that  with  the  sub- 
junctive, whenever  the  former  may  be  employed  without  ambiguity,  and 
when  the  construction  of  the  sentence  permits  it     Say,  therefore : 

_  ,.        ,    ^  i  Je  viena  pour  tons  voir ;  and  not 

I  come  (m  order)  to  see  you.  ^  t      - 

^  '  ^  ^  Je  viens  pour  que  je  vous  vote. 

{Je  ue  crois  pas /louoozr  sortir  demain ; 
and  not 
Je  ne  crois  pas  que  je  puisse  sortir 
demain. 

Remark  F.  on  the  Use  of  the  SriuuNCTivB  Moon. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  on  the  use  of  the  subjunctive,  that, 
whenever  the  subordinate  proposition,  or  the  second  member  of  a  sentence, 
is  united  to  the  principal  proposition,  or  the  first  member  of  the  sentence, 
by  one  of  the  relative  pronouns,  such  as  gut,  qney  dont,  oft,  &c.,  it  is  put  in 
the  indicative  when  it  expresses  any  thing  certain  or  positive,  and  in  the 
subjunctive  when  it  relates  to  any  tiling  uncertain  or  doubtful.     Ex. 


I  shall  marry  a   woman  who  will 

please  me. 
I  shall  marry  a  woman  who  must 

please  me  ;  or,  the  woman  I  shall 

marry  must  please  me. 
Here  is  a  book  for  you  which  you 

may  consult  occasionally. 
Give  me  a  book  that  I  may  be  able 

to  consult  occasionally. 


Jnd.  J'^pouserai  une  JTemme  qui  me 

plaira, 
Subj.  J'^pouseral  une  femimeftti  me 

plaise. 

Ind,  VoiU  un  livre  que  vous  pourrtM 

consul ter  au  besoin. 
Subj.    Donnez-moi  un  livre  que  je 

puisse  consulter  au  besoin. 


Instead  of— Quand  mime  il  devrail  m'en  coHter  tout  ce  queje  postide. 


Slc, 


*  Instead  ot^-Quand  mhne  iU  teraient  a  cent  lieues  d'id,  &o. 
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Lend  me  that  book  ^bich  you  do 

not  want. 
Lend  me  a  book  which  yoa  may  not 

be  in  want  of. 
Do  not  leave  a  place  where  yon  aie 

comfortable,  and  whence  you  hear 

well. 
Chooee  a  place  where  you  may  be 

oomfortabley  and  whence  you  may 

hear  well. 


Ind,  Prdtez-moi  ce  Http,  dont  rmm 

VLazex  pas  besoin. 
Suhj.  Prdtez-moi  on  livre  dmU  toos 

jiLayez  pas  besoin. 
Ind.   Ne  quittez  pas  une  place  •& 

yous  it€9  commod^mentt  et  d*oft 

vous  eniendex  bieu. 
SubJ.  Choisiasez  une  place  oft  tous 

Boyex  commcNi^ment,  et  d'oA  toos 

tntendiez  bien. 


SOME    ADDITIONAL    EXAMPLES  ON  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE^ 
TAKEN  FROM  THE  BEST  FRENCH  AUTHORS. 


like  to  be  advised,  and  not  to  be 
praised. 

I  had  rather  he  should  signify  his 
name, 

And  say,  I  am  Orestes  or  Agamem- 
non, 

Than  for  him,  by  a  heap  of  con- 
fused wonders, 

To  stun  one*s  ean  withoot  saying 
any  thing  to  the  miud. 

We  must  venture  at  any  rate  the 
happy  passage  of  the  Rhine : 

A  real  duty  commands  us  to  ven- 
ture it 

On  whom,  in  his  misfortune,  would 
you  have  him  lean  7 

Let  me  then  here,  beneath  their  fresh 

foliage, 
Wait  until    September  shall    have 

brought  autumn  round, 
And  until  cheerful  Ceres  shall  have 

made  room  for  Pomona. 

Allow  the  trembling  Hippolytus  for- 
ever 

To  disappear  from  the  spot  inhabited 
by  your  consort. 


Aimex  qu*on  vous  contilU  et  noa 
pas  qu'on  vous  loue.      BoUeau. 

Taimerms  mieux   encore  qu*il  di^ 

clindt  son  nom, 
Et  dii,  Je  suis  Oreste,  eu  bien  Agm- 

memnon» 
Que  d'aller,  par  nn  taa  de  eoafuses 

merveilles, 
Sans  rieu  dire  ^  I'esprit  ^tourdir  lee 

oreilles.  The  i 


n  faut  an  moins   du   Rhia   tenter 

I'heureux  passage : 
Un  trop  juste  devoir  vwut  que 

reesayione.  The  i 


Sur  qui,  dans  son  malheur,  vomUg" 
vous  qu'il  B^appuie  ?       Racine, 

Laiasez-moi  done  ici,  sons  leuxe  om- 

brages  frais, 
Attendre  que  septemfare  ait  rameni 

Tautomne, 
Et  que  C^rfes  contente  ait  fait  place 

t  Pomone.  Boileau, 

Souffrex  que  pour  jamais  le  trem- 

blant  liippolyte 
Dieparaisae    des    lieux    que    votra 

Spouse  habite.  iZactnt. 
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I  am  willing  that  my  eyes  Bhall  for- 
ever remain  deceived. 

I  am  willing,  to  conclude  my  folly, 

That  all  wines  should  become  yins  de 

Brie  for  me. 
That  there   should  be   no  game  in 

Paris  during  winter, 
And  that  in  the'  month  of  August  we 

should  hardly  eat  green  peas. 

Such  as  he  is,  all  the  Greeks  request 
that  he  may  die. 

My  father  himself,  alas  !  since  I  must 

tell  it  thee, 
My  father,  in  saving  me,  commands 

that  I  should  die. 

Command  yourself  to  be  loved,  and 
you  will  be  loved. 

My  lord,  fear  lest  cruel  destiny 

Should  hate  you  enough  to  grant 
your  prayers. 

I  feared  that  heaven,  by  a  cruel  help, 

Might  have  offered  you  that  death 
which  you  always  sought 

1  am  fearful,  to  conceal  nothing  from 

you,  that  Athaliah, 
Having  tom  you  from  the  altar, 

Should  wreak  at  last  on  you  her  fear- 
ful vengeance. 

And  should  cast  off  the  remains  of  a 
forced  respect 

I  fear  lest  your  just  ire 

Aionld  soon  pnnue  in  him  a  hateliil 
mother. 


Je  contena  que  mes  yens  soient  ton- 
jouxB  abofda.  Racine. 

Je  coneetu  de  bon  cceur,  pour  finir 

ma  folie, 
Que  toui  les  vins  poor  moi  devien- 

nent  vins  de  Brie, 
Qu\  Paris  le  gibier  tTuinque  tons  Urn 

hivera, 
Et  qu*ii  peine  au  mois  d'aodt  Ton 

mange  des  pois  verts.    BeUeau. 

Tel  quMl  est  tons  les  Grecs  demand' 
ent  qu^'d  pirisse,  Racine, 

Mon  p6re  m6me,  h^las !  puisqu'il  fant 

te  le  dire, 
Mon  pfere,  en  me  sauvant,  ordonne 

que  y expire.  The  same. 

Commandez   qu*on.  vous    aime,  et 
vous  serez  aim^.  The  same. 

Craignez,  seigneur,  craignez  que  le 

ciel  rigoureux 
Ne  vous  haisse  assez  pour  exaucer 

vos  vceux.  The  same. 

Je  eraignais  que  le  ciel,  par  un  cruel 

secours, 
Ne  vous  offrtt  la  mort  que  vous  cher- 

chiez  toujouis.  The  i 


Je  tremble  ^u'Athalie,  h.  ne  vous  rien 
cacher, 

Vous-mdme  de  l*autel  vous  faisant 
arracher, 

N^achive  enfin  sur  vous  ses  ven- 
geances funestes, 

Et  d'un  respect  forc^  ne  dSpouille 
lee  restes.  The 


Je  tremble  que  snr  lui  votre  juste 

colore 
Ne  poursutve  bient6t  nne  odieusa 

ni^re.  The  same. 
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Be  careful  leet  the  son  that  shines  on 

us 
Should  see  thee  set  thy  rash  foot  m 

this  palace. 

Take  care  lest  a  Yowel  too  hasty  in 

its  course 
Should  stumUe  on  another  vowel  in 

its  road. 

It  was  little  that  his  hand,  i^uided  hy 

hell, 
Should  hare  shaped  the  saltpetre, 

should  have  sharpened  the  iron. 


Prendt  garde  que  jamav  I'astre  qd 

nous  Claire, 
Ne  te  vote  en  ces  lieux  mettre  on 

pied  t^m^raire.  Racine. 

Oardez  ^'nne  voyelle  it  courir  trop 

h&t^e 
Ne  »oit  d  une  voyelle  en  son  chemin 

heurt^e.  Boileau. 

CPHait  pen  que  sa  main,  ocmdnita 

par  Tenfer, 
E^  pStri  le  salpdtre,  edU  aiguiai  le 

fer.  The  i 


EXERCISES. 

240. 
You  must  have  patience,  though  you  have  no  desire  to  have  it ; 
for  I  miist  also  wait  till  I  receive  my  money.  Should  I  {en  cos  que) 
receive  it  to-day  I  will  pay  you  all  that  I  owe  you.  Do  not  helieve 
that  I  have  forgotten  it ;  for  I  think  of  it  every  day.  Or  do  you  be- 
lieve, perhaps,  that  I  have  already  received  it  \ — I  do  not  believe 
that  you  have  already  received  it ;  but  I  fear  that  your  other  credit- 
ors (/c  creancier)  may  already  have  received  it. — You  wish  you  had 
more  time  to  study,  and  your  brothers  wish  they  did  not  need  to  learn. 
— ^Would  to  God  you  had  what  I  wish  you,  and  that  I  had  what  I 
wish. — Though  we  have  not  had  what  we  wish,  yet  we  have  almost 
always  been  contented ;  and  Messieurs  B.  have  almost  always  been 
discontented,  though  they  have  had  every  thing  a  reasonable  man 
(un  homme  raisonnable)  can  be  contented  with. — Do  not  believe, 
Madam,  that  I  have  had  your  fan,  (unerentail.) — Who  tells  you  that 
I  believe  it  1 — My  brother-in-law  wishes  he  had  not  had  what  he 
has  had. — Wherefore  1 — He  has  always  had  many  creditors,  and  no 
money. — I  wish  you  would  always  speak  French  to  me ;  and  you 
must  obey,  if  you  wish  to  learn,  and  if  you  do  not  wish  to  lose  your 
time  uselessly,  {inutilement.)  I  wish  you  were  more  industrious 
{assidu)  and  more  attentive  when  I  speak  to  you.  If  I  were  not 
your  friend,  and  if  you  were  not  mine,  I  should  not  speak  thus  to 
you. — Do  not  trust  {mefiez-vous  de)  Mr.  N.,  for  he  flatters  you.  Do 
you  think  a  flatterer  (un  flatieur)  can  be  a  friend  ? — ^You  do  not 
know  him  as  well  as  I,  though  you  see  him  every  day. — ^Do  not 
think  that  I  am  angry  with   him,  because  his  father  has  ofiended 
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Ae. — Oh !  here  he  is  coming,  (/e  voild  qiU  vient,)  yon  may  teU  him 

all  yoarselC 

241. 
What  do  you  think  of  onr  king  ? — I  say  he  is  a  great  man,  bat  I 
add,  that  though  kings  be  ever  so  powerful  (puissant)  they  die  as 
well  as  the  meanest  {vil)  of  their  subjects. — Have  you  been  pleased 
with  my  sisters'? — I. have;  for  however  plain  {hide)  they  may  be, 
they  are  still  very  amiable  ;  and  however  learned  (savant)  our  neigh- 
bors^ daughters  may  be,  they  are  still  sometimes  mistaken. — la  not 
their  father  rich  1 — However  rich  he  may  be  he  may  lose  all  in  an 
instant. — Whoever  the  enemy  may  be  whose  malice  {la  malice)  you 
dread,  (apprehender,)  you  ought  to  rely  (se  reposer)  upon  your  inno- 
cence ;  but  the  laws  (la  loi)  condemn  (condamner)  all  criminals  (un 
criminel)  whatever  they  may  be. — Whatever  your  intentions  (tme  in- 
tention)  may  be,  you  should  have  acted  differently,  (differ emment,) — 
Whatever  the  reasons  (la  raison)  be  which  you  may  allege,  (alleguer,) 
they  will  not  excuse  your  action,  blameable  in  itself. — Whatever  may 
happen  to  you  in  this  world,  never  murmur  (murmurer)  against  Di- 
vine Providence,  (la  divine  providence ;)  for  whatever  we  may  suffer 
we  deserve  it. — ^Whatever  I  may  do,  you  are  never  satisfied. — 
Whatever  you  may  say,  your  sisters  shall  be  punished,  if  they  de- 
serve it,  and  if  they  do  not  endeavor  to  amend,  (s^amender.) — Who 
has  taken  my  gold  watch  1 — I  do  not  know.  Do  not  believe  that  I 
have  had  it,  or  that  Miss  C.  has  had  your  silver  snuff-box,  (la  taba' 
tiere^)  for  I  saw  both  in  the  hands  of  your  sister  when  we  were  play 
ing  at  forfeits,  (au  gage  touche.) — To-morrow  I  shall  set  out  for  Do- 
ver ;  but  in  a  fortnight  I  shall  be  back  again,  (revenir  •,)  and  then  I 
shall  come  and  see  you  and  your  family. — Where  is  your  sister  at 
present  1 — She  is  at  Paris,  and  my  brother  is  at  Berlin. — ^That  little 
woman  is  said  (on  dit)  to  be  going  to  marry  General  (le  general)  K., 
your  friend  ;  is  it  true  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  it. — What  news  is 
there  of  our  great  army  ? — It  is  said  to  be  lying  (etre)  between  the 
Weser  (le  Veser)  and  the  Rhine,  (le  i2Am.)— All  that  the  courier  told 
me  seeming  (paraitre  •)  very  probable,  (vraisemblable^)  I  went  home 
immediately,  wrote  some  letters,  and  departed  for  London. 
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EIGHTY-FIRST  LESSOR. —Quatre-vingt-unihne  Lepim. 


Jtut  a  little,  ever  90  UHU. 
WUI  you  do  me  the  favor  of  giving 

me  a  piece  of  bread? 
Do  yon  wish  a  great  deal  7 
No,  jost  a  little. 


Tant  eoit  pen. 

Voiilez-voQ8  me  faire  le  plainr  de  m« 

donner  un  morceau  de  pain  7 
En  Toulez-vous  beanooup? 
Non,  tant  aoit  pea. 


To  turn  to  Mcount 
To  make  the  beet  af. 
That  man  doea  not  know  how  to 

make  the  most  of  his  talents. 
That  man  turns  his  money  to  account 

in  trade. 
How  do  yon  employ  your  money? 

I  employ  it  in  the  stocks. 

I  turn  it  to  account  in  the  stocks. 

To  boaet,  to  brag. 
I  do  not  like  that  man  because  he 
I  too  much. 


( t  Faire  valoir. 

t  Get  homme  ne  sait  pas  fairs  Taloir 

ses  talents. 
tCet  homme  fait  valoir  son  argent 

dans  le  commerce, 
t  Comment  faites-vous  valoir  -votra 

argent? 
I '  t  Je  le  fais  valoir  dans  les  fonds  pub- 
S     lies, 
t  Se  faire  valoir. 
1  Je  n*aime  pas  cet  homme,  paioe 

qu*il  se  fait  trop  valoir. 


NotwithetantUng  that. 
For  all  that,  although. 
That  man  is  a  little  bit  of  a  rogue, 

but  notwithstanding  he  passes  for 

an  houest  man. 
Although  that  man  is  not  very  well, 

he  notwithstanding  works  a  great 

deal. 
Although  that  woman  is   not  very 

pretty,  still  she  is  very  amiable. 

Although  that  man  has  not  the  least 
talent,  yet  for  all  that  he  boasts  a 
great  deaL 

Although  that  tavern-keeper's  wife  is 
rather  swarthy,  yet  for  ail  that  she 
tarns  the  business  to  good  acoonnt 


Ne  laieeer  pae  de. 

Cet  homme  est  tant  sott  pen  fripon, 
mais  il  ne  laiase  pas  de  passer  pour 
honn6te  homme. 

Quoique  cet  homme  ne  soit  pas  bieu 
portant,  il  ne  laiaae  pas  de  ti  avail* 
ler  beaucoup. 

Quoique  cette  femme  ne  soit  pas  bien 
joUe,  elle  ne  laisse  pas  d'etre  fort 
aimable. 

Quoique  cet  homme  n*ait  ancun  ta- 
lent, il  ne  laiaae  pas  de  se  faire 
beaucoup  valoir. 

Quoique  la  femme  de  cet  aubeiigiiiCo 
soit  tant  soit  peu  basan^e,  eile  na 
laisse  pas  de  fiaire  valoir  le  booehflik 
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I  received  your  letter  on  the  fillh. 
On  the  sixth. 
To  go  haeky  to  return. 
The  top. 
The  bottom. 
Up  to  the  topw 

The  eldest  brother. 
The  eldest  sister. 
He  is  the  eldest 


To  appear,  to  seem. 

I  appear,  thou  appearest,  he  appeaia 
To  keep,  to  maintain. 
My  keeping  or  maintenance. 
My  keeping  costs  me  six  hundred 
francs  a  year. 

To  drive  in,  to  gink. 
To  converse  with. 
A  conversation. 
To  spare. 
Spare  your  money. 
To  get  tired. 
To  be  tired. 
To  handle. 

To  lean  against 
Lean  against  roe. 
Liean  against  the  wall. 

To  aim  at 
Short 
To  stop  short 


Virtue  is  amiable. 
Vice  is  odious. 


J*ai  reya  votre  lettre  le  dau^ 

Le  six. 

Retoumer  1. 

Lehaut 

Lebaa. 

Jusqu*en  haat 


Le  fr^re  aln^. 
La  soeur  aln^e. 
C'est  Pain^ 


Paraltre  *  4 ;  pres.  part  pantiMontf 

past  part  paru, 
Je  parais,  tu  parais,  il  paralt 
Entretenir  *  2. 
Mon  entretien. 
Mon  entretien  me  coilte  six  cents 

francs  par  an. 
Enfoneer  1. 
S'entretenir  *  avec. 
Un  entretien. 
fipargner  1. 
^pargnez  votre  argent 
Se  lasser,  (de  be£  inf.) 
litre  las ;  fern,  lasse,  {de  be£  in£) 
Manier  1. 
S*appuyer  1. 
Appuyez-vous  sur  moi. 
Appuyez-vous  centre  la  mnraiUe. 
Coucker  en  joue. 
Court. 
S'arrdtor  tout  court 


La  vertu  est  aimable. 
Le  vice  est  odieux. 


Obs,  A.  The  definite  article  is  used  in  French  before  substantives  taken 
in  a  general  sense,  and  in  the  whole  extent  of  their  signification.  In  such 
instances  no  article  is  made  use  of  in  English.     Ex. 


Men  are  mortal. 

Gold  is  precious. 
Com  is  sold  at  a  crown  a  bushel. 
Beef  costs  four  pence  a  pound. 
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Les  hommes  sont  mortels. 

Zr^or  est  pr^*cieux. 

LeW^ae  vend  un  ^cu  le  boisseau. 

Le  bnuf  coi^te  quatre  sous  2a  livra. 
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The  horror  of  vice,  and  the  love  of 
virtue,  are  the  delights  of  the  wise 
man. 


L'horrenr  do  vice,  et  Pamour  da  !a 
yertu,  sent  les  d^licee  du  sage. 


England  is  a  fine  country.       |  L'Angleterre  est  un  bean  pays. 

Obs.  B.    The  definite  article  is  also  used  before  the  names  of  kingdoms, 
countries,  and  provinces.' 


Ex. 


Italy  is  the  garden  of  Europe. 
The  dog  is  the  friend  and  compan< 

ion  of  man. 

06s.  C     The  articles  are  repeated  in  French  before  every  substantive, 
and  agree  with  it  in  gender  and  number.    Ex. 


L'ltalio  est  le  jardin  de  I'Europe. 
Le  chien  est  Tami  et  le  compaguoa 
de  rhomme. 


Thessaly  produces  wine,  oranges, 
lemons,  olives,  and  all  sorts  of 
fruit 

He  ate  the  bread,  meat,  apples,  and 
cakes;  he  drank  the  wine,  beer, 
and  cider. 

Beauty,  gracefulness,  and  wit,  are 
valuable  endowments  when  heigh- 
tened by  modesty. 


La  Thessalie  produit  du  vin,  det 
oranges,  des  citrons,  des  olives  et 
toutes  sortes  de  fruits. 

II  a  mang€  le  pain,  la  viande,  les 
pommes  et  les  g&teaux  ;  il  a  bu  le 
vin,  la  bi^re  et  le  cidre. 

La  beaut^,  les  graces  et  Tesprit  sont 
des  avantages  bien  prdcieux,  quand 
ils  sont  relev&i  par  la  raodestie. 


EXERCISE. 
242. 

Whither  shall  you  go  next  year? — I  shall  go  to  England,  for  it  is 
a  fine  kingdom,  (le  royaume,)  where  I  intend  spending  the  summer 
on  (a)  my  return  from  France. — Whither  shall  you  go  in  the  winter! 
— ^I  shall  go  to  Italy,  and  thence  {de  la)  to  the  West  Indies,  (aux  /n- 
des  occidentales ;)  but  before  that  I  must  go  to  Holland  to  take  leave 
of  my  friends. — ^What  country  do  these  people  inhabit,  (kabiter  f) — 
They  inhabit  the  south  {le  midi)  of  Europe  ;  their  countries  are  called 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  they  themselves  are  Italians,  Span- 
iards, or  Portuguese  ;  but  the  people  called  Russians,  Swedes,  and 
Poles,  inhabit  the  north  {le  nord)  of  Europe  ;  and  the  names  of  their 
countries  are  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  {la  Pologne.)  France  is 
separated  {separer)  from  Italy  by  {par)  the  Alps,  {les  Alpes,)  and 
from  Spain  by  the  Pyrenees,  {les  Pyrenees.) — ^Though  the  Mahom- 
etans {le  Mahometan)  are  forbidden  the  use  of  wine,  {d^fendre  quel- 


>  Except  when  preceded  by  en  or  de,    Ex.  J'irai  en  AUemagne  d  mon 
retowr  de  Franeef  I  shall  go  to  Germany  on  my  retain  from  France* 
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gue  chose  d  quelqu^un^  yet  for  all  that  some  of  them  drink  it. — Has 
your  brother  eaten  any  thing  this  morning  1 — He  has  eaten  a  great 
deal ;  though  he  said  he  had  no  appetite,  yet  for  all  that  he  ate  all  the 
meat,  bread,  and  vegetables,  {les  legumes^)  and  drank  all  the  wine, 
beer,  and  cider. — ^Are  eggs  iun  <Buf)  dear  at  present  t — They  are 
sold  at  six  francs  a  hundred. — Do  you  like  grapes,  {le  raisin  ?) — I  do 
not  only  like  grapes,  but  also  plums,  {une  prune,)  almonds,  nuts,  and 
all  sorts  of  fruit. — Though  modesty,  candor,  and  an  amiable  disposi- 
tion {VamabUite)  are  valuable  endowments,  yet  for  all  that  there  are 
some  ladies  that  are  neither  modest,  nor  candid,  (candide,)  nor  amia- 
ble.— The  fear  of  death  and  the  love  of  life  being  natural  to  men, 
they  ought  to  shun  {fair  *)  vice,  {le  vice,)  and  adhere  to  {s^ attacker 
it)  virtue. 


EIGHTY-SECOND  Ij'E^SSO^.'-Quatre-vingt'deuxihne  Lefon, 

To  give  occasion.         i  Donner  lieu,  {de  before  infiu.) 
Do  not  give  him  cause  to  complain.    |  Ne  lui  donnez  pas  lieu  de  se  plaindre 


To  leave  it  to  one. 
I  leave  it  to  you. 


t  S^en  rapporter  d  quelqu'un. 
t  Je  m'en  rapporte  k  vous. 


A  good  bargain. 
To  stick  or  to  abide  by  a  thing. 
I  abide  by  the  offer  you  have  made 
roe. 


Un  bon  march^. 
t  S*en  tenir  k. 

t  Je  mVn  tiens  k  Toffre  que  voua 
m*avez  faite. 


I  do  not  doubt  but  you  are  my  friend.  |  Je  ne  doute  pas  que  voua  ne  soyez 

I       moD  ami. 

Obs.  When  the  verb  douter  u  negatively  used  it  requires  ne  before  the 
subjunctive. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  he  will  do  it  |  Je  ne  doute  pas  qu*il  ne  le  fasse. 


To  suffer,  to  bear. 
They  were  exposed  to  the  whole  fire 
of  the  place. 


Essuyer  1. 

ILs  easuy^rent  tout  le  feu  de  la  place. 


To  examine  one  artfully,  or  to  draw 

a  secret  from  one. 
I  examined  bim  artfully,  and  by  that 


Tirer  les  vers  du  nez  a  qnelqu'on. 
Je  lai  ai  tirtf  les  vers  dn  nez,  et  par 
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means  I  have  made  myself  ac- 
quainted with  all  his  affain. 


To  bear,  or  to  put  up  with. 
Tou  will  be  obliged  to  pat  up  with 
all  he  wishes. 


Thick. 
A  thick  cloud. 
A  thick  beard. 

A  burst 

A  buTit  of  laughter. 

To  burst  oat  laughing. 

To  burst  out 
To  burst  out  a  laughing. 
Splendor,  brightness. 
To  make  a  great  show. 
To  light 


To  suffer  one's  self  to  be  beaten. 
To  let  or  to  suffer  one's  self  to  fall. 
To  suffer  one's  self  to  be  insulted. 
To  suffer  one's  self  to  die. 
To  let  one's  self  be  struck. 
To  send  back,  to  send  away. 

To  extol,  to  praise  up. 

To  boast,  to  praise  one's  self. 


Go  thither. 

Let  us  go  thither. 

Go  thou. 

Go  (thou)  thither. 

Go  (tbou)  away. 

Let  him  go  thither. 

Let  them  go  thither. 

Go  away,  begone. 

Let  us  begone. 

Let  him  go  away,  let  him  begone. 

Give  me. 
Give  it  to  me. 
vive  it  to  him. 
jrive  him  some. 
Get  paid. 
Let  us  set  out 


ce  moyen  je  me  sois 
de  toutes  see  affaires. 


mk  un  Uat 


En  passer  par. 
Vous  serez  oblig^  d'en 
ce  qa'il  voudra. 


passer  par  toot 


£pais ;  /em.  ^pa 

Un  nuage  dpaia. 

Une  barbe  ^paisse. 

Un  €clat 

Un  ^dat  de  rire. 

Faire  un  ^clat  de  rire. 

^clater  1. 

]6clater  de  rire. 

L'^clat 

t  Faire  de  I'^clat 

£ciairer  1. 


Se  laisser  battre. 
Se  laisser  tomber. 
Se  laisser  insulter. 
Se  laisser  mourir. 
Se  laisser  frapper. 
Renvoyer  1. 
Vanter  1. 
Se  vanter. 


Allei-y. 

AUons-y. 

Va. 

Vas-y.     (See 

Va-t'en. 

Qu'il  y  aille. 

Qu'ils  y  aillent 

Allez-vous  en. 

Allons-nous  en. 

Qu'il  e'en  aille. 

Donnez-moL 

Donnez-le-moL 

Donnez-le-luL 

Donnez-lui-en. 

Faites-vons  payar. 

Faitona. 
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Let  OS  breakfast 

Let  him  give  it  me. 

Let  him  be  here  at  twelve  o'clock. 

Let  him  send  it  me. 

He  may  believe  it 

Make  an  end  of  It 

Let  him  finish. 

Let  him  take  it 

Let  her  say  so. 


The  starling. 
If  I  were  to  question  yon  as  I  used 
to  do  at  the  beginning  of  onr  les- 
sons, what  woold  you  answer  7 


We  found  these  questions  at  first 
rather  ridiculous ;  but  full  of  con- 
fidence in  your  method,  we  an- 
swered as  well  as  the  small  quan- 
tity of  words  and  rules  we  then 
I  allowed  us. 


We  were  not  long  in  finding  out  that 
those  questions  were  calculated  to 
ground  us  in  the  rules,  and  to  ex- 
ercise us  in  conversation,  by  the 
contradictory  answere  we  were 
obliged  to  make. 

We  can  now  almost  keep  up  a  con- 
verBation  in  French. 

This  phrase  does  not  seem  to  us 
logically  correct 

We  should  be  ungrateful  if  we  al- 
lowed such  an  opportunity  to  es- 
cape without  expressing  our  live- 
liest gratitude  to  you. 

In  all  cases,  at  all  events. 

The  native. 

The  insurmountable  difficulty. 


D^jeunons. 
Qu*il  me  le  donne. 
Qu'il  Boit  ici  k  midL 
Qn'il  me  Fenvoio. 
Qu'il  le  croie. 
Fininez. 
Qu'il  finisse. 
Qu*il  le  prenue. 
Qu'elle  le  dise. 


Le  Sanson  net 

Si  je  vous  posais  maintenant  des 
questions  comme  je  vous  en  ai 
po6^  au  commencement  de  nos 
le9ons,  (comme  j*avais  d'abord 
Thabitude  de  le  faire,)  que  r^pon- 
driez-vous? 

Nous  avons  d'abord  trouv^  ces  ques- 
tions tant  soit  pen  ridicules ;  mais 
pleins  de  confiance  en  votre  m€- 
thode,  nous  y  avons  r^pondu  aussi 
bien  que  la  petite  provision  de  mots 
et  de  principes  que  nous  avious 
alors  pouvait  nous  le  permettre. 

Nous  n'avons  pas  tard^  k  nous  aper- 
cevoir  que  ces  questions  ^taient 
calcul^es  pour  nous  iuculquer  les 
principes  et  nous  exercer  k  la  con- 
versation, par  les  r^ponses  contra- 
dictoires  que  nous  ^tions  forces 
d'y  faire. 

Maintenant  nous  savons  presque  son- 
tenir  une  convereation  en  fran9ais. 

Cette  phrase  ne  nous  paralt  pas 
logiquement  correcte. 

Nous  serious  des  ingrats  si  nous  lais- 
sions  6chapper  une  si  belle  occa- 
sion, sans  vous  t^moigner  la  recon- 
naissance la  plus  vive. 

En  tout  cas. 

L'bomme  n6  dans  le  pays. 

Ia  difficult^  insurmoutabkb 
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EXERCISE. 
243. 

Wai  you  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  t — I  thank  you,  I  do  not  like  cof- 
fee.— ^Tben  you  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine  1 — I  have  just  drunk  some. 
— Let  us  take  a  walk. — ^Willingly,  {je  le  venx  bien;)  but  where  shall 
we  go  to  1 — Come  with  me  into  my  aunt's  garden;  we  shall  there  fiud 
very  agreeable  society. — I  believe  it,  {je  le  crois  bien  ;)  but  the  ques- 
tion is  {c^est  d  savoir)  whether  this  agreeable  society  will  admit  me, 
{voudra  de  moi.) — You  are  welcome  everywhere. — What  ails  you, 
(qu*aveZ'V0us^)  my  friend  !  How  do  you  like  that  wine  1 — I  like  it 
very  well,  (excellent;)  but  I  have  drunk  enough  of  it,  {suffisammentJ) 
— Drink  once  more,  {encore  un  coup.) — No,  too  much  is  unwhole- 
some, {mcdsain ;)  I  know  my  constitution,  {le  temperament.) — Do  not 
fall.  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  but  my  head 
is  giddy,  {la  tele  me  toume ;)  I  think  I  am  fainting,  {tomber  en  de- 
faUlance.) — ^I  think  so  also,  for  you  look  almost  like  a  dead  person, 
(un  mort.) — What  countryman  are  you  ? — I  am  an  Englishman. — 
You  speak  French  so  well  that  I  took  you  for  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
{Fran^ais  de  nation,) — You  are  jesting.—Pardon  me  ;  I  do  not  jest 
at  all.  How  long  have  you  been  in  France  ? — A  few  days. — ^In 
earnest,  {serieusement  ?) — ^You  doubt  it,  perhaps,  because  I  speak 
French  ;  I  knew  it  before  I  came  to  France. — How  did  you  learn  it 
so  well  1 — I  did  like  the  prudent  starling. 

Tell  me,  why  are  you  always  on  bad  terms  (etre  loujours  en  dis- 
corde)  with  your  wifel  and  why  do  you  engage  in  unprofitable  trades, 
{s^occuper  de  metiers  inutilesf)  It  costs  so  much  trouble  {avoir 
bien  de  la  peine)  to  get  {obtenir  *)  a  situation,  {un  emploi ;)  and  you 
have  a  good  one  and  neglect  it.  Do  you  not  think  of  {songer  a)  the 
future  1 — Now  allow  me  to  speak  also,  (^  mon  tour.) — ^AU  you  have 
just  said  seems  reasonable  ;  but  it  is  not  my  fault,  if  I  have  lost  my  re- 
putation, {la  reputation;)  it  is  that  of  my  wife  :  she  has  sold  my  finest 
clothes,  my  rings,  {une  bague^)  and  my  gqld  watch.  I  am  full  of 
{Hre  charge  de)  debts,  and  I  do  not  know  what  to  do. — I  will  not  ex- 
cuse {justifier)  your  wife  ;  but  I  know  that  you  have  also  contributed 
{contribuer)  to  your  ruin,  {la  perte.)  Women  are  generally  good 
when  they  are  lefh  so,  (repeat  the  adjective.) 

[See  page  388.] 
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FOR  THE  FORMATION  OF  ALL  THE  TENSES  IN  THE 
FRENCH  VERBa 


Preliminary  Oft«^— This  t&ble  holds  good  for  the  formation  of  the  tenses 
of  regular  Vterbs ;  but  in  order  to  hold  good  also  throughout  all  the  irregular 
verbs,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  the  three  persons  singular  of  the  present 
tense  of  the  indicative,  (Lesson  XXIV.,)  and  the  present  and  past  parti- 
ciples of  the  verb,  (Lessons  XXXI.  and  LVII.)  The  knowledge  of  the 
three  persons  singular  of  the  indicative,  may  be  facilitated  by  the  following 
rules: 

1.  If  the  first  person  singular  ends  in  e  mute,  the  third  has  the  same  end- 
ing, and  the  second  ends  in  e$  mute. 

3.  If  the  first  person  singular  ends  in  9  or  x,  the  second  is  the  same,  and 
the  third  changes  «  or  x  into  t;  but  if  the  final  s  of  the  first  and  second 
persons  is  preceded  by  c,  d,  or  f,  the  third  person  singular  is  formed  by 
dropping  the  letter  s.  Ex.  Je  vainc«,  tu  vainer,  il  vainc  ;  Je  prend«,  tu 
prends,  il  prend ;  Je  mets,  tu  met«,  il  met 

3.  In  all  French  verbs,  the  imperfect  indicative,  the  present  and  imper- 
fect subjunctive,  and  the  conditional,  have  their  first  and  second  persons 
plural  terminated  in  tons  and  iex  ;  (Nous  parlions,  vous  parU>:s  ;  que  nous 
parlassum«,  que  vous  parlasste^r ;  nous  parlerions,  vous  parierie;?  ;)  while  all 
other  simple  tenses  (except  the  perfect  definite,  which  has  a  particular 
form,  Lesson  LXVIII.)  have  these  persons  terminated  in  ona  and  ez,  except 
the  following:  Z>tre — ^vous  dites  j'  itre — nous  sommef,  vous  ites;  faire — 
vous  faiteg 

As  to  the  formation  of  the  present  participle,  we  have,  in  Lesson  LVII., 
when  the  pupils  have  become  familiar  with  the  terminations  of  the  present 
tenses  of  almost  all  the  irregular  verbs,  traced  it  to  the  first  person  plural, 
and  mentioned  the  five  exceptions.  There  remains,  therefore,  only  the  past 
participle  to  be  known,  which  we  have  mentioned  whenever  it  presented 
any  irregularity. 

'  The  compounds  inter  dire  hnd  pridire  follow  the  rule,  as:  Vous  inter- 
disezy  vous  pr^disez. 
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The  fint,  second,  and  third  penons  plural  are  formed  fhxn 
the  present  participle,  by  changing  ant  into  ons,  ex,  euL 


Parlant, 
Finissont, 
Reeevant, 
Vendant, 


Examplet, 
Nona  parlons.       Vous  paries. 


Nous  finisBona. 
Nous  recevons. 
Nous  vendons. 


VouB  finissez. 
Yous  recevez. 
Vous  veudez. 


lis  parlent. 
lis  fioisaent. 
lis  re9oivent. 
lis  yendent. 


Is  formed  from  the  present  participle  by  changing  ant  Into 


1 
ai9» 


2 

aia. 


Je-  parlais. 
Nous  parlions. 
Je  finissais. 


3  1 

ait,        ions. 

Examples, 
Tu  parlais. 
Vous  parliez. 

Tu  finissais. 


3 
iez. 


3 

aient. 


II  parlait. 
lis  parlaient 

II  finissaiL 


Nous  finissions.        Vous  finiasiez.         Slc  &>c. 


Is  formed  from  the  past  participle  by  changing,  for  the  fint 
conjugation, 

12       3         1  2  3 

e  into  ai,     as,      a,     antes,      Ates,      irent. 

For  the  second  and  fourth  conjugations, 

t  and  u  into       is,      is,      it,    imes,      Ues,     irent 
And  for  the  third  conjugation, 

u  into  us,     us,      ut,     Hmes,    iHtes,    urent 


Examples. 


Parle, 
Fini, 
Vendu, 
Regu, 


Je  pariai. 
Nous  parl&mes. 
Je  finis. 
Nous  fin  Imes. 
Je  vendis. 
Nous  vendimos. 
Je  re^us. 
Nous  re9tlmes. 


Tu  pari  as. 
Vous  parl&tes. 
Tu  finis, 
Vous  finltes. 
Tu  vendis. 
Vous  veiidltes. 
Tu  re  9  us. 
Vous  re9 Cites. 


II  parta. 
lis  parl^rent. 
II  finit. 
lis  finirent 
II  yendit 
lis  veodirent.* 
II  re9ut. 
lis  re9  urent 
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ExCKPTtOlffl. 

^TANT. 

VouB  dtea. 

IIb  Bont 

Ayant. 

Nous  avoDB. 

Vous  aves. 

lis  out 

Sachant. 

Noua  Bayous. 

VouB  Baves. 

IIb  Bavent 

Famant. 

VOQB  fiUteB. 

Uafont 

DlflANT. 

VouB  ditee. 

Allant. 

Ila  vont 

Venant. 

lis  viennent 

Tenant. 

lis  tiennent 

ACQUERANT. 

IIb  acqui^rent 

MoURANT. 

lis  meurent 

Rbcbvant. 

IIb  re9oivent 

Devant. 

IIb  doivent 

MOUTANT. 

lis  meuvent 

POUVANT. 

lis  peuveut 

VOULANT. 

IIb  yeuleut 

BUVANT. 

IIb  bolvent 

Prbnant. 

IIb  prennent 

Atant. 

J'ayaiB. 

Tu  avais. 

It  avait 

NouB  avionfl. 

VouB  avioi. 

IIb  avaient 

Sachant. 

Je  savais. 

Tu  Bavais. 

II  savait 

NouB  BayioDB. 

VouB  Baviez. 

IIb  savaient 

Cooykrt, 

Je  COUVTIB, 

W| 

H, 

Imee,       Ites,         iieut 

Offert, 

J'offrk, 

«i 

u 

II 

II               II 

OuVBRTi 

J'ouvrifl. 

f< 

« 

c< 

U                           CI 

Souffert, 

Je  BOuffriB, 

f< 

if 

c< 

tt               II 

Tenu, 

Je  tine, 

iD.,      int. 

InmeB,    Intea,      inrent    | 

Vend. 

Je  viDB, 

CI 

<( 

II 

IC                             II 

MORT, 

Je  mouroB, 

UB,          Ut, 

tmM,      ties,       urent 

ViTU, 

Je  v«tiB, 

b. 

H. 

ImeB,       Ites,         irent 

Vu, 

Je  vie, 

IB, 

H, 

ImeB,       IteB,        irent 

PRivu, 

Je  pi^yiB, 

U| 

it. 

CI 

II                    II 

Ceint, 

Je  ceig^iB, 

», 

H. 

Imet,       itea,        irent      | 

AflTRBINT, 

J'aBtreigrniB, 

« 

« 

IC 

II                           IC 

Craint, 

Je  craignis, 

M 

M 

11 

cc                   cc 

Empbbint, 

J'empreigniB, 

« 

II 

IC 

CC                   cc 

Enfreint, 

J*eufrei^iB, 

« 

« 

cc 

cc                   cc 

fipRBINT, 

J*<Sprei^iB, 

« 

(1 

IC 

<l                           IC 

Feint, 

Je  fei^iB, 

« 

(« 

cc 

IC                   cc 

Joint, 
Oint, 

JejoigniB. 
J*oigniB, 

« 

<l 

IC                           Cf 
IC                          M 

Pbint, 

Je  peigniB, 

« 

« 

CI 

it                           M 
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I 


{CotUinued,) 


tj 


ll 


Is  formed  from  the  present  iDdicative  of  the  auxiliary, 
and  the  past  participle.     Ex. 

J*ai  parl^,  fini,  re9n,  yendu. 


hi 


I 


Is  formed  from  the  preterit  definite  of  the  auxiliary  and 
the  past  participle  of  the  verb.    Ex. 

J*eu8  pari6.  Tu  eus  finl  H  eut  re9u. 

Nous  efiunes  vendu.  Vous  etites  travaill^  lis  eurent  biitL 


If 


is 


Is  formed  from  the  imperfect  of  the  auxiliary  and  the 
past  participle.     Ex. 

J'avais  aim^,  fini,  regu,  vendu. 


1^ 


I 

I 

I 


Is  formed  from  the  infinitive  by  changing  the  letter  r  of 
the  first  three  conjugationsi  and  the  ending  re  of  the 
fourth,  into  rau    Ex 

Aimer.    J'airoerai.  Tu  aimeras.        II  aimera. 

Nous  aimerons.    Vous  aimerez.    lis  aimeront. 
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ExcEmoNa. 

Plaint, 

Je  plaigDis, 

is. 

it, 

Imes, 

Ites, 

irent 

ReSTRElNT, 

Je  restrei^ois. 

<f 

cc 

i< 

« 

ti 

Teint, 

Je  teif^ois, 

1* 

•< 

«< 

«i 

ff 

CUIT, 

Je  cuisis, 

»» 

it. 

Imes, 

Ites, 

irent 

Conduit, 

Je  conduisis, 

<( 

« 

«i 

II 

ff 

CONBTRUIT, 

Je  constniisis, 

« 

« 

i( 

II 

ff 

Detruit, 

Je  d^truisis, 

« 

M 

i( 

If 

ff 

Enduit, 

J'enduisis, 

M 

M 

« 

« 

ff 

IXDUIT, 

J'ioduisis, 

«< 

M 

t< 

II 

f< 

Instruit, 

J'iiiBtruiflis, 

M 

« 

« 

If 

ff 

Introduit, 

J'iiitrodaiaia, 

C< 

M 

(C 

« 

ff 

RfiDiriT, 

Je  hSdutsis, 

t( 

•t 

<f 

If 

ff 

Skduit, 

Je  s^ubiR, 

<l 

It 

«< 

II 

ff 

Traduit, 

Je  tniduifiis, 

M 

(f 

« 

II 

ff 

Lui, 

Je  luisis, 

•( 

<l 

fl 

II 

ff 

Nui, 

Je  nubia. 

M 

U 

(1 

If 

ff 

COUBU, 

Je  coasis, 

(( 

M 

t< 

If 

ff 

ficRIT, 

J'^crivis, 

•< 

c« 

<l 

If 

ff 

fiTE, 

Jefiu, 

fiis. 

fut, 

times, 

ttes. 

urent 

Fait, 

Jefis, 

fis, 

"fit, 

fimes. 

fltes. 

firent 

Ne, 

Je  naqnis. 

is, 

it, 

imes, 

Ites, 

irenU 

Vaincu, 

Je  Taioquis, 

»» 

it, 

Imes, 

ites. 

irent 

Atoik, 

J'anrai. 

Tn 

anras. 

11  aura 

Ac 

fiTRB, 

Je  serai 

Tu 

seras. 

11  sera, 

dec 

Aller, 

J'irai. 

Tu 

iras,  dec 

Envotkk, 

J*enTerrai,  Ac 

Temir, 

Je  tiendrai,  &«. 

Vehir, 

Je  Tiendrai,  Ac. 

' 

S'ABiEOIft, 

Je  fD'aaseierai  w 

je  m'aasi^rai 

,A«. 
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{Continued,) 

Finir,      Je  fininu.  Tu  finiras.  II  finira. 

NoiM  finirons.      Vous  fiuirez.  lis  fiuiront. 

Prhooir.  Je  pr^voirai.        Tu  pr^voiras.  II  pr^voira. 

Nou0  pr^voirona.  Voua  priSvoirez.  lb  pr^voinmt. 

Rendre.  Je  rendrai.  Tu  rendraa.  II  rendra. 

Nooa  rendrom.     Vous  rendrez.  Us  rendront 


ill. 


Is  formed  from  the  future  of  the  auxiliary  and  the  past 
participle  of  another  verb.     Ex. 

J*aurai  aim^.    Tu  auras  fini,  &«.  Slc 


Is  formed  from  the  simple  future  by  changiog  rai,  rat, 
rot  rona,  rez,  ront,  into  rata,  rait,  rait,  riont,  riex, 
raient,     Ex. 

yaimerai,    J'aimerais,  Slc.  Slc 


^1 


Is  formed  from  the  conditional  present  of  the  auxiliary, 
and  the  past  participle.     Ex. 

J'aurais  parl6.     Tu  aurais  fini,  &c.  &c 


5* 


Is  formed  from  the  first  person  of  the  indicatiye,  by 
throwing  out  the  pronoun  je.    Ex. 

J*aime;  imperat  aime. 


1 

< 


Is  formed  from  the  present  participle  by  changiofr 
into  e  mute.    Ex. 

Parlant.  Que  je  parle. 

Finittant.  Que  je  finiase, 

Sadhant  Que  je  sache. 

Rendant.  Que  je  rende. 
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EZCEFTIONI. 

Dkvoxiu 

Je  devrai,  &c. 

Fai.xx>ir. 

II  faudra. 

POUVOIR. 

Je  pourral,  &c. 

Recbvoir. 

Jo  recevrai,  &c 

S  A  VOIR. 

Je  saurai,  &c. 

VAI.OIS. 

Je  vaudrai,  &c. 

Voir. 

Je  yerrai,  tu  verras, 

&e. 

VOULOIR. 

Je  Toudrai,  dtc 

Fairs. 

Je  ferai,  6lc. 

Appuybr. 

J'appaierai,  &«. 

Emplotkr. 

J'emploierai,  dec 

EaSUTER. 

J'easuierai,  &c 

ACQUSRIR. 

J'aoquerrai,  &c. 

COURIR. 

Je  couirai,  Slc 

CUBIIXIR. 

Je  cueilleraii  &c 

MOURIR. 

Je  mourrai,  Slc 

£CH0IR. 

J'^cherrai,  dLc. 

Flkuvoir. 

II  pleuvra. 

JVi. 

Imperat.  aie. 

Je  sun. 

"        wis. 

Je  VAISL 

"        va. 

Je  bair. 

sache. 

Je  vEox. 

"         veuille. 

Allant. 

Que  j'aille. 

MODVANT. 

Que  je  meuve. 
Que  j'aie. 

Tenant. 

Que  je  ticnne. 
Que  je  vienne. 

Atant. 

Venant. 

VOULANT. 

Que  je  veuille. 

ACQUKRANT. 

Que  j'acquifere. 
Que  je  meure. 

^TANT. 

Que  je  floia. 

MODRANT. 

BOVANT. 

Que  je  boive. 

Rbcevant. 

Que  je  re9oive. 

Faisant. 

Que  ]e  fane. 

POUVANT. 

Que  io  puisse. 

Prrnant. 

Que  je  prenne. 

Valawt. 

Que  je  Taille. 

33 
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u 


Is  formed  from  the  preterit  definite  by  changing,  for 
the  first  conjugation,  at  into  asse,  and  adding  <e  for 
the  three  other  conjugationa.     Ex. 

Je  parlai.  Que  je  parlasse. 

Je  Jtnia.  Que  je  fiuisae. 

Je  r«fti«.  Que  je  rr^usse. 

Je  vendis.  Que  je  vendiase. 


r 


i 

o 

«■  u  8 

r 


-*■! 


S 

a 
S 

a 

I 
i 

< 


la  formed  from  the  present  subjunctive  of  the  auxiliary, 
and  the  past  participle  of  another  verb.     Ex. 

Que  j*aie  aimd.     Que  tu  aies  fini,  &c. 


Is  formed  from  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of  the  auxiN 
iary,  and  the  past  participle  of  another  verb.     Ex. 

Que  j'eusse  chant6.     Que  ta  eusses  rempli,  &c 


5J 


li 

< 


Firtt  ConjugatioTL  Parler. 

Second        «*  Finir. 

Third  "  Rectfootr. 

Fourth         «  Vendre. 


^2. 


Is 

iS 


Is  formed  from  the  present  infinitive  of  the  auxiliary, 
and  the  paist  participle  of  another  verb.     Ex. 

Avoir  parl6.     fitre  venu. 


I'- 


May   be  formed  from  the  first  person   plural  of  the 
present  indicative,  by  changing  on*  into  anU    Ex. 
Nous  parlons.         Parlant 
Nousjfntffson*.        Finissant 
Nous  reeevong.        Recevant 
Nous  rendona.        Rendant 


u 

IS 


First  Conjugation. 
Second         " 
Third  " 

Fourth        " 


Parld. 
Fmi. 
Re9u. 
Vendu. 
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ExoimoNB. 

• 

« 

NOOB  AVONB. 
NoUB  BOMMEB. 
£  CHOIR. 
NoUB  BATONB. 

Scouu 

Ayant 

Etant 

^ch^aut 

SachanL 

S^ant. 

368  EIGHTY-THIRD    LESSON. 

EXERCISE— (c<wi^mtterf/r<wi  page  378.) 

244. 

Dialogue. 

The  Master. — If  I  were  now  to  ask  you  such  questions  as  I  did  in 
the  beginning  of  our  lessons,  viz.  {telles  que :)  Have  yon  the  hat 
which  my  brother  has?  am  I  hungry  ?  has  he  the  tree  of  my  brother'a 
garden  1  &c.     What  would  you  answer  ? 

The  Pupils. — ^We  are  obliged  (etreforcS)  to  confess  that  we  found 
these  questions  at  first  rather  ridiculous ;  but  full  of  confidence  in 
your  method,  we  answered  as  well  as  the  small  quantity  of  words 
and  rules  we  then  possessed  allowed  us.  We  were,  in  fact,  not  long 
in  finding  out  that  these  questions  were  calculated  to  ground  us  in 
the  rules,  and  to  exercise  us  in  conyersation,  by  the  contradictory 
answers  we  were  obliged  to  make.  But  now  that  we  can  almost 
keep  up  a  conversation  in  the  beautiful  language  which  you  teach  as, 
we  should  answer :  It  is  impossible  that  we  should  have  the  same 
hat  which  your  brother  has,  for  two  persons  cannot  have  one  and  the 
same  thing.  To  the  second  question  we  should  answer,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  know  whether  you  are  hungry  or  not.  As  to  the 
last,  we  should  say :  that  there  is  more  than  one  tree  in  a  garden ; 
and  in  asking  us  whether  he  has  the  tree  of  the  garden,  the  phrase 
^  does  not  seem  to  us  logically  correct.  ^A  all  events  we  should  be 

ungrateful  (ingrat)  if  we  allowed  such  an  opportunity  to  escape,  with- 
out expressing  (thnoigner)  our  liveliest  gratitude  to  you  for  the  troa- 
ble  you  have  taken.  In  arranging  those  wise  combinations,  (la  combu 
naison,)  you  have  succeeded  in  grounding  us  almost  imperceptibly 
(imperceptiblement)  in  the  rules,  and  exercising  us  in  the  conversa- 
tion, of  a  language  which,  taught  in  any  other  way,  presents  to  foreign- 
ers, and  even  to  natives,  almost  insurmountable  difficulties^  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXIY.) 
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It  lacks  a  quarter. 
It  lacks  a  half. 
How  much  does  it  want  7 
It  does  not  want  much. 
It  wants  but  a  trifle. 
It  lacks  but  an  inch  of  my  bemg  as 
tall  as  you. 


t  II  s'en  faut  d*un  quart 
t  II  s'en  faut  do  la  moiti^ 
Combten  s'en  fant-il  7 
n  ne  s'en  faut  pas  beaucoup. 
II  s'en  faut  de  peu  de  chose. 
U  s'en  faut  d'un  pouoe  que  ja 
anssi  grand  que  voos. 
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II  8*eii  fallait  de  beanconp  qne  je 

fuase  auBsi  riche  que  vous. 
La  moitid. 
Le  tiexB. 
Le  quart 
Voua  croyez  xn'avolr  tout  rendu ;  il 

s'en  faut  de  beaucoup. 

{The  French  Academy ,  edit  1762. 

•    Boiste  and  Laveaux,  Diction- 
naire  des  Difficultea.) 

by  de  when  a  quantity  is  spoken  of, 
things  is  spoken  of  it  is  not  followed 

Le  cadet  n'est  pas  si  sage  que  Taln^, 
il  s'en  faut  beaucoup. 
{The  French  Academy,  edit.  1762 
and  1798.) 

II  s'en  faut  beaucoup  que  nos  com- 
mer9ants  nous  donnent  I'id^e  de 
cette  vertu  dont  nous  parlent  nos 
miflsionaireB :  on  pent  les  consnlter 
BUT  les  brigandages  des  manda- 
rins.— Monteaquieu,  de  VEeprit 
des  Loia,  ch.  xxi. 

t  II  ne  s'en  faut  presque  rien  qu'il 
ne  soit  aussi  grand  que  son  frfere. 
Le  Diet.  CriU  de  Feraud. 

Ohe.  B.  When  U  ^en  faut  is  accompanied  by  a  negationi  or  by  a  ne- 
gative word,  such  as  jvett,  little  ;  guire,  but  little ;  preaque,  neariy ;  rien, 
nothing,  Slc.  &c.,  or  when  the  sentence  is  interrogative,  the  subordinate 
proposition  takes  the  negative  ne.  • 


It  lacked  a  great  deal  of  my  being  as 
rich  as  you. 

The  half. 
The  third  part 
The  fourth  part 
You  think  you  have  retunied  me  all ; 
a  great  deal  is  wanting. 


Oba.  A.  II  e'en  faut  is  followed 
but  when  a  difference  between  two 
by  de. 

The  younger  is  not  so  good  as  the 
elder  by  far. 


Our  merchants  are  far  from  giving 
us  an  idea  of  the  virtue  mentioned 
by  our  missionaries :  they  may  be 
consulted  on  the  depredations  of 
the  mandarins. 


He  is  nearly  as  tall  as  his  brother. 


A  discourse  impeded  or  embarrassed 
by  nothing  goes  on  and  flows  from 
itself,  and  sometimes  proceeds 
more  rapidly  than  even  the  thought 
of  the  orator. 


Un  discoun  que  rien  ne  lie  et  n'em- 
barrasse,  marche  .pi  coule  de  soi- 
mdme,  et  il  e'en  faut  peu  qu'il 
n'aille  quelque  fois  plus  vlte  que 
la  pens^e  mdme  de  I'orateur. — 
BoUeau,  Traite  du  SubUme,  eh. 
xvi. 


In  a  foolish  manner,  at  random. 
He  talks  at  random  like  a  crazy 


t  ^A  tort  et  a  travere. 
11  parie  it  tort  et  Ik  trayexB  eomme 
unfou. 


33* 
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To  resort  to  violence. 

A  fact 
It  10  a  fact 

EUe,  or  eUe. 
To  make  fun  oC 
To  oontnulict,  to  give  one  the  He. 
Should  he  say  so,  I  would  give  him 

the  lie. 
His  actions  belie  his  woids. 

To  ecratch. 


To  eaeape. 
I  fell  from  the  top  of  the  tree  to  the 

bottom,  but  I  did  not  hurt  myself 

much. 
I  escaped  with  a  scratch. 

The  thief  has  been  taken,  but  he 
will  escape  with  a  few  months' 
imprisonment 


By  dint  of. 
By  dmt  of  labor. 
By  too  much  weeping. 
You  will  cry  your  eyes  out 

I  obtained  of  hun  that  favor  by  dint 
of  entreaty. 


That  excepted, 
Hiat  fault  excepted,  he  is  a  good 


En  veuir  auz  voies  do  fait. 

Un  fait 

C*est  un  fait 

Ou  bien. 

Se  moquer  de. 

D^mentir  quelqa'un. 

S*il  disait  cela,  je  le  ddmentirak. 


Ses  actions  ddmentent  i 
^gratigner  1. 


I  parole 


t  En  Stre  quitte  pour, 

J'ai  tomb^  du  haut  de  I'arbre  en  tias» 
mais  je  ue  me  sois  pas  fait  bean- 
coup  de  ii\al* 

J^en  ai  6l4  quitte  pour  une  ^gra- 
tignure. 

Le  voleur  a  ^t^  pris,  mais  il  en  sera 
quitte  pour  quelques  moia  de  jni- 
son. 


t  ^A  force  de, 

t  A  force  de  travail. 

t  A  force  de  pleurer. 

t  A  force  de  pleurer,  vona  perdres 

les  yeuz. 
t  J'obtins  de  lui  cette  favour  H  force 

de  pritoes. 


t  ^A  cela  pris. 
t  A  ce   d^faut  prte  c'est 
homme. 


un  boo 


To  vie  with  each  other. 
Those  men  are  trying  to  rival  each 


other. 


Clean. 
Clean  linen. 
The  more — as. 
The  leea--^. 


t  ""A  renvie,  {Vun  de  Vautre.) 
t  Ces  hommes  travaillent  k  I'envie^ 
(I'un  de  Tautre.) 


Propre. 

Du  linge  propre  ou  Uanc 
D*autant  phta—que, 
jyautant  tnoin»—que. 
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I  am  the  more  discontented  with  his 
conduct,  at  he  is  under  many  ob- 
Hgatioos  to  me. 

I  am  the  lees  pleased  with  his  con- 
duct, as  I  had  more  right  to  his 
friendship. 


Je  suis  d^auiant  plus  m^content  do 

sa  conduite,  qu'il  m*a   beaucoup 

d*obligation8. 
Je  suis  d'autant  nunna  satisfait  de  sa 

conduite,  que  j'avais  plus  de  droits 

IL  son  amitid. 


/  wish  that. 
I  wish  that  house  belonged  to  me. 


t  Je  vottdrais  que. 
t  Je  voudrais  que  cette 
moL 


itik 


air.   I 


I  thonght  a  long  time  on  that  affiur.   |  J*ai  t^y6  long-temps  a  cette  affiura. 


To  be  naked. 
To  have  the  head  uncovered 
To  have  the  feet  uncovered. 

Ohs.  C. 


Etre\ 

t  Avoir  la  tAte  nue. 

t  Avoir  les  pieds  nus. 

When  the  adjective  nu^  naked,  is  construed  with  the  veib  itrtt 


to  be,  it  remains  invariable.     Ex. 

To  be  barefooted. 
To  be  bareheaded 
To  ride  barebacked 


Citre  nu-piedSL 
fitre  Rtt-t6te. 
t  AUer  k  poiL 


To  have  like  to,  or  to  think  to  have.  \  t  Manquer  ou  penser. 

Obs.  D.    Manquer  takes  de  before  the  infinitive,  but  penser  does  not 
Ex. 


I  had  like  to  have  lost  my  money. 

I  thought  I  bad  lost  my  life. 

We  had  like  to  have  cut  our  fingers. 


He  was  very  near  falling. 

,  .  ,  C  II  a  manqud  d'dtre  tu^ 

He  was  withm  a  hau-s  breadth  of  ^  jj  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

being  killed  ^ 


\ 


He  had  like  to  have  died 

At,  on,  or  upon  your  heels. 
The  enemy  is  at  our  heelsL 


J'ai  manqud  de  pexdre  mon  argent 

J*ai  pensd  perdre  mon  argent 

Je  pensai  perdre  la  vie. 

Nous  avons  manqud  de  nous  couper 

les  doigts. 
II  a  manqu6  de  tomber. 


Feu  s'en  est  fallu  qu'il  n'ait  M  tu^ 
U  a  pensd  mourir. 


A.  vos  trouBses. 
L'ennemi  est  k  i 


To  strike,  (in  speaking  of  lightning.) 
The  lightning  has  struck. 
The  lightning  struck  the  ship. 


t  Tomber. 

La  foudre  est  tombde. 

4ja  foudre  tomba  snr  le 
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While  my  brother  was  on  the  open 
sea,  a  violent  stonn  rose  unexpect- 
edly ;  the  lightning;  struck  the  ship, 
which  it  set  on  fire,  and  the  whole 
crew  jumped  into  the  sea  to  save 
themselves  by  swimming. 

He  was  struck  with  fright  when  he 
saw  that  the  fire  was  gainmg  on 
all  Bides. 

He  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

He  hesitated  no  longer. 

I  have  not  heard  of  him  yet 

An  angeL 
A  masterpiece. 
Masterpieces. 
O&s.  E.    Of  a  word  compounded 
understood,  the  first  word  only  takes 

Four  o'clock  flowers. 


Mon  frfere  6tant  en  pleine  mer,  fl  i 
vint  une  grande  tempdte ;  lafoodre 
tomba  sur  ie  vaisseau  qu*elle  mit 
en  feu,  et  tout  I'^uipage  se  jeta 
dans  la  mer,  pour  se  sanver  It.  la 
nage. 

n  fut  said  de  frayeur,  voyant  que  le 
feu  gagnait  de  tous  les  c6t^ 

t  n  ne  savait  quel  paiti  prendre. 

II  ne  balan9a  plus. 

t  Je  n*ai  pas  encore  eu  de  ses  noo- 

vellee. 
Un  ange. 
Un  chef  d'oeuvre. 
Des  chefs  d'aeuvre^ 

by  means  of  a  preposition,  expressed  or 
the  mark  of  the  plural 
I  Des  belles  de  nuit 


His  or  her  physiognomy. 
His  or  her  shape. 
The  expression. 
The  look. 
Contentment 
Respect. 
Admiration. 
Grace,  charm. 
Delightfully. 
Fascinating. 
Thin,  (slender.) 
Uncommonly  well. 
His  or  her  look  inspires  respect  and 
admiration. 


Sa  physionomie. 
Sa  taille. 
L'expression. 
L'aspect 
Le  contentement 
Le  respect 
L'admiration. 
Les  gr&ces. 
A  ravir. 
Engageant 
Svelte. 

Sup^rieurement  bien. 
Son  aspect  inspire  du  respect  et  de 
Tadmiration. 


EXERCISE. 
245. 

Will  you  be  my  guest,  {manger  avec  gueiqu'un  f) — ^I  thank  yon ;  a 
friend  of  mine  has  invited  me  to  dinner  :  he  has  ordered  (/aire  pre^ 
parer)  my  favorite  dish,  (un  mets  favori.) — ^What  is  if? — ^It  is  a  dish 
of  milk,  {du  laitagc.) — As  for  me,  I  do  not  like  milk-meat :  there  is 
nothing  like  {il  iCy  a  rien  tel  qu')  a  good  piece  of  roast  beef  or  veal. 
— ^\Vhat  has  become  of  your  younger  brother  ? — He  has  suffered 
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shipwreck  {/aire  naufrage)  in  going  to  America. — ^You  mnet  giye 
me  an  account  of  that,  {raconter  quelque  cAoJc.)— ^Very  willingly, 
ivolorUiers.) — Being  on  the  open  sea,  a  great  storm  arose.  The 
lightning  struck  the  ship  and  set  it  on  fire.  The  crew  jumped  into 
the  sea  to  save  themseWes  by  swimming.  My  brother  knew  not 
wliat  to  do,  having  never  learned  to  swim.  He  reflected  in  vain  ;  he 
found  no  means  to  save  his  life.  He  was  struck  with  fright  when  he 
saw  that  the  fire  was  gaining  on  all  sides.  He  hesitated  no  longer, 
and  jumped  into  the  sea. — Well,  {eh  bien,)  what  has  become  of* him  % 
—I  do  not  know,  having  not  heard  of  him  yet. — But  who  told  you  all 
that  1 — My  nephew,  who  was  there,  and  who  saved  himself. — ^As  you 
are  talking  of  your  nephew,  {d  propos  de — ,)  where  is  he  at  present  1 
— He  is  in  Italy. — ^Is  it  long  since  you  heard  of  him  % — ^I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him  to-day. — ^What  does  he  write  to  you  ? — He 
writes  to  me  that  he  is  going  to  marry  a  young  woman  who  brings 
him  (qui  lui  apporte)  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  . — Is  she  hand- 
some ? — Handsome  as  an  angel ;  she  is  a  master-piece  of  nature. 
Her  physiognomy  is  mild  and  full  of  expression  ;  her  eyes  are  the 
finest  in  the  {du)  world,  and  her  mouth  is  charming,  (et  sa  bouche  est 
mignonne.)  She  is  neither  too  tall  nor  too  short ;  her  shape  is  slen- 
der ;  all  her  actions  are  full  of  grace,  and  her  manners  are  engaging. 
Her  look  inspires  respect  and  admiration.  She  has  also  a  great  deal 
of  wit ;  she  speaks  several  languages,  dances  uncommonly  well,  and 
sings  delightfully.  My  nephew  finds  in  her  {lui  trouve)  but  one  de- 
fect, {un  defaut.) — And  what  is  that  defect  1 — She  is  afiTected,  {avoir 
des  pritenlions,) — There  is  nothing  perfect  in  the  world. — How 
happy  you  are  !  you  are  rich,  you  have  a  good  wife,  pretty  children, 
a  fine  house,  and  all  you  wish. — Not  all,  my  friend. — What  do  you 
desire  more  ? — Contentment ;  for  you  know  that  he  only  is  happy 
who  is  contented. 
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Demiler  1. 


To  unriddle,  to  dieentangU,      \  i 
To  find  out.  Ji 

To  disentangle  the  hair. 
To  unriddle  difficulties. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  the 
sense  of  that  phrase. 

A  quarrel. 
To  have  diSerencet  (a  quarrel)  with 
«body. 


D^mdler  lee  cheveux. 

D^mdler  des  difficult^ 

Je  n'ai  pas  pu  d^mdler  le  sens  de 

oette  phrase. 
Un  d^mdl^. 
Avoir  des  d^mdl^i  avec  qnelqu'iin. 
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To  take  good  care,  to  thun,  to  6e- 

ware, 
I  will  take  good  care  not  to  do  it 
Mind  you  do  not  lend  that   man 

money. 
He  takes  good  care  not  to  answer 

the  question  which  I  asked  him. 
To  ask  a  question. 
If  yon  take  it  into  your  head  to  do 

that  I  will  punish  you. 


Se  garder  de. 

Je  me  garderai  bien  de  le  faire. 
Gardez-Tous   bien  de  prdter   Yotro 

argent  &  cet  homme. 
II  se  garde  bien  de  r^pondre  k  la 

question  que  je  lui  ai  faite. 
t  Faire  une  question. 
Si  yous  vous  avisez  de  le  faire,  je 

Tous  puniraL 


To  becotnet  to  fit  toelL 


Seoir*  3; 
eiant* 


pres.  part   9eyant,  or 


Ofrc.  This  Terb  is  used  only  in  the  third  peison,  singular  and  plural 


Does  that  become  me  7 
That  does  not  become  you. 
It  does  not  become  you  to  do  that 
That  fits  you  wonderfully  well. 
Her  head-dress  did  not  become  her. 
It  does  not  become  you  to  reproach 
me  with  it ! 


Cela  me  sied-il  7 
Cela  ne  tous  sied  pas. 
II  ne  TOUS  sied  pas  de  faire  cela. 
Cela  VOUS  sied  k  merreille. 
Sa  coiffure  iui  seyait  mal. 
II  yous  sied  bien  de  me  le  reprocharl 
(an  ironical  expression,) 


To  follow  from  it. 
It  follows  from  it  that  you  should  not 

do  that. 
How  is  it  that  you  have  come  so 

late? 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is. 
How  is  it  that  he  had  not  his  gun  7 

I  do  not  know  how  it  happened. 


S*ensuivre  *  4, 

II  s'ensuit  que  yous  ne  deyriex  paa 

faire  cela. 
t  Comment  se  fait-il  que  vous  soyex 

yenu  si  tard7 
t  Je  ne  sais  pas  comment  cela  se  fait 
t  Comment  se  faisait-il  qu'il  n*eCkt 

pas  son  fusil  7 
t  Je  ne  sals  pas  comment  ceia  se 

faisait 


To  fast. 
To  be  fastmg. 
To  giye  notice  to. 
To  let  anybody  know. 
To  warn  some  one  of  something.        J 
Give  notice  to  that  man  of  his  bro-  |  Ayertissez  cet  homme  du  retour  do 
ther's  return.  I      son  fr^re. 


Jedner  1. 
fitre  &  jeun. 

^  Ayertur  quelqu'un  de  quelqne  chose. 


To  clear,  to  eluoidate,  to  clear  upw 
The  weather  is  clearing  up. 


£claircir  2. 

Le  temps  s'^daircit 
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To  refreah. 
Refresh  yoonelf,  and  return  to  me 
immediately. 

To  whiten,  to  bleach. 

To  blacken. 

To  turn  pale,  to  grow  pale. 

To  grow  old. 

To  grow  young 

To  blush,  to  redden. 


Rafralchir  2. 

Rafraichiasez-voat,  et  revenez  tout 

de  suite. 
Blanchir  3. 
Noircir  2. 
PAlir  2. 
Vieillir  2. 
Rajeunir  2. 
Rougir. 


To  make  merry. 
To  make  one's  self  merry. 
He  makes  merry  at  my  expense. 


Egayer  1. 

S'6gayer. 

II  s'^gaie  k  mes  d^pens. 


To  feign,  to  dissemble,  to  pretend. 

I  feign,  thou  feignest,  he  feigns. 
.  He  knows  the  art  of  dissembling. 
To  procrastinate,  to  go  slow  about. 
I  do  not  like  to  transact  business 

with  that  man,  for  he  always  goes 

very  slow  about  it 


Feindre*  4;  pres.  part  feignanti 
past  part  feint. 

Je  feins,  tu  feins,  il  femt 

II  poss^de  Tart  de  feindre. 

t  Trainer  Us  chases  en  longueur. 

Je  n'aime  pas  h.  faire  des  a&ires  aveo 
cet  homme,  parce  qu'il  tralne  tou- 
jours  les  choees  en  longueur. 


A  proof. 
This  is  a  proo£ 
To  stray,  to  get  lost,  to  lose  one*s 
self,  to  lose  one's  way. 

Through. 

The  cannon-ball  went  through  the 

wall. 
I  ran  hun  through  the  body. 


Une  preuve. 
C'est  une  preuTO. 

S*igarer  1. 

^A  travers  le,  or 

Au  travers  de. 

Le  boulet  a  paas^  h.  traven  la  ma- 

raille. 
Je  lui  ai  paas^  mon  €p4e  au  traven 

du  corps. 


EXERCISES 
246. 
The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  (Charles-Quint)  being  one  day 
out  a  hunting  lost  his  way  in  the  forest,  and  having  come  to  a  house 
entered  it  to  refresh  himself.  There  were  in  it  four  men,  who  pre- 
tended to  sleep.  One  of  them  rose,  and  approaching  the  Emperor, 
told  him  he  had  dreamed  he  should  take  his  watch,  and  took  it. 
Then  another  rose  and  said  he  had  dreamed  that  his  swrtout  fitted 
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him  wonderfully,  and  took  it.  The  third  took  his  purse.  At  last 
the  fourth  came  up,  and  said  he  hoped  he  would  not  take  it  ill  if  he 
searched  him,  and  in  doing  it  perceived  around  the  emperor's  neck  a 
small  gold  chain  to  which  a  whistle  was  attached,  which  he  wished  to 
roh  him  of.  But  the  emperor  said  :  "  My  good  friend,  before  de- 
priving me  (prioer  quelqu*un  de  quelque  chose)  of  this  trinket,  (/« 
hij(m,)  I  must  teach  you  its  virtue.^'  Saying  this  he  whistled.  His 
attendants,  {ses  gens,)  who  were  seeking  him,  hastened  to  the  house, 
and  were  thunderstruck  {frappi  cTStonnement)  to  behold  his  majesty 
in  such  a  stute.  But  the  emperor  seeing  himself  out  of  danger,  {hors 
de  danger,)  said :  "  These  men  (void  des  hommes  qui)  have  dreamed 
all  that  they  liked.  I  wish  in  my  turn  also  to  dream."  And  after 
having  mused  a  few  seconds,  he  said  :  *'  I  have  dreamed  that  you  all 
four  deserve  to  be  hanged  :"  which  was  no  sooner  spoken  than  exe- 
cuted before  the  house. 

A  certain  king  making  one  day  his  entrance  into  a  town  at  tvro 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  (aprh-midi,)  the  senate  sent  some  deputies 
(un  deputi)  to  compliment  him.  The  one  who  was  to  speak  (porter  la 
parole)  began  thus  :  "  Alexander  the  Great,  the  great  Alexander,** 
and  stopped  short,  (demeurer  court.) — The  king,  who  was  very  hun- 
gry, (avoir  grand*  faim,)  said  :  "  Ah  !  my  friend,  Alexander  the 
Great  had  dined,  and  I  am  {et  mot  je  Suis)  still  fasting."  Having 
said  this,  he  proceeded  to  (continuer  son  chemin  vers)  the  hotel  de 
ville,  where  a  magnificent  dinner  had  been  prepared  for  him. 

A  good  old  man,  being  very  ill,  sent  for  his  wife,  who  was  still  very 
young,  and  said  to  her :  "  My  dear,  you  see  that  my  last  hour  is  ap- 
proaching, and  that  I  am  compelled  to  leave  you.  If,  therefore,  yon 
wish  me  to  die  in  peace  you  must  do  me  a  favor,  (une  grdce,)  You 
are  still  young,  and  will,  without  doubt,  marry  again,  (se  remarier :) 
knowing  this,  I  request  of  you  not  to  wed  (prendre  •)  M.  Louis ;  for 
I  confess  that  I  have  always  been  very  jealous  of  him,  and  am  so 
still.  I  ohould,  therefore,  die  in  despair  (dSsesperi)  if  you  did  not 
promise  rae  that."  The  wife  answered  :  **  My  dear  husband,  (man 
caur,)  I  entreat  you,  let  not  this  hinder  you  from  dying  peaceably ; 
for  I  assure  you  that,  if  even  I  wished  to  wed  him  I  could  not  do 
so,  being  already  promised  to  another." 

It  was  customary  with  Frederick  the  Great,  whenever  a  new  sol- 
dier appeared  in  his  guards,  to  ask  him  three  questions ;  vis.  "  How 
oki  are  you  1     How  long  have  you  been  in  my  service  t    Axe  yoa 
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satisfied  with  yoar  pay  and  treatment  V  It  happened  that  a  yonng 
soldier,  born  in  France,  who  had  served  in  his  own  country,  desired 
to  enlist  in  the  Prussian  senrice.  His  figure  caused  him  to  be  im- 
mediately accepted  ;  but  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  German  dia- 
lect ;  and  his  captain  giving  him  notice  that  the  king  would  question 
him  in  that  tongue  the  first  time  he  should  see  him,  cautioned  him  at 
the  same  time  to  learn  by  heart  the  three  answers  that  he  was  to 
make  to  the  king.  Accordingly  he  learned  them  by  the  next  day  ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  ranks  Frederick  came  up  to  inter- 
rogate him  :  but  he  happened  to  begin  upon  him  by  the  second  ques- 
tion, and  asked  him,  "  How  long  have  you  been  in  my  service  V* 
"  Twenty-one  years,"  answered  the  soldier.  The  king,  struck  with 
his  youth,  which  plainly  indicated  that  he  had  not  borne  a  musket  so 
long  as  that,  said  to  him,  much  astonished,  '*  How  old  are  you  1" 
"  One  year,  an't  please  your  majesty,  {n'en  deplaise  d  Votre  Majes^ 
{^.")  Frederick,  more  astonished  still,  cried,  '*  You  or  I  must  cer- 
tainly be  bereft  of  our  senses."  The  soldier,  who  took  this  for  the 
third  question,  replied  firmly,  {avec  aplomb^)  **  Both,  anH  please  your 
majesty." 
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^TodouhU. 
The  double. 
Your  share,  your  part 
That  merchant  asks  twice  aa  much 

80  he  ought 
You  must  bargain  with  him ;  he  will 

give  it  you  for  the  half. 
^  You  have  twice  your  share. 
Vou  have  three  times  your  shared 


To  renew. 

Toftun. 
Wild,  giddy. 
Open,  irank,  real. 
To  shake  somebody's  hand. 
I  told  him  yes. 
I  told  him  na 
To  aqueeze. 
To  lay  up,  to  put  by. 


-Quatre^vingt'Cinquihne  Lefon. 

Doubter  1. 

Le  double. 

Votre  part,  {fern.) 

t  Ce  marchand  surfait  du  double. 

t  II  faut  que  vous  marchandiez  aveo 

lui ;  il  vous  rabattra  la  moiti6. 
Vous  avez  double  part. 
Voos  avez  triple  part 


Renouveler  1. 

fitourdir  3. 

fitourd|— e. 

Franc — ^franche. 

Serrer  la  main  a  qnelqn'a 

t  Je  lui  dis  qu'oui 

t  Je  lui  dis  que  noo. 

'  SerttT* 
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Put  your  money  by 

An  soon  as  I  have  read  my  book  I 

put  it  by. 
I  do  not  care  much  about  going  to 

the  play  to-night 


To  satisfy  one's  self  icith  a  thing. 

I  have  been  eating  an  hour,  and  I 
cannot  satisfy  my  hunger. 

To  be  satisfied. 
To  quench  one^s  thirst. 
I  have  been  drinking  this  half-hour, 

but  I  cannot  quench  my  thirst 
To  have  one's  thirst  quenched. 
To  thirst  for,  to  be  thirsty  or  dry. 
That  is  a  blood-thirsty  fellow. 
On  both  sides,  on  every  side. 
On  all  sides. 


Allow  me,  my  lady,  to  mtroduce  to 

you  Mr.  G.,  an  old  friend  of  our 

family. 
I  am  delighted  to  beoome  acquamted 

witli  you. 
I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  deserve 

your  good  opiuion. 

Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  B., 
whose  brother  has  rendered  such 
eminent  services  to  your  cousin. 

How  happy  we  are  to  see  you  at  oar 
house! 


Serrez  votre  argent 

AuBsit6t  que  j'ai  la  mon  Urre,  je  !• 

serre. 
Je  ne  rtie  soucie  pas  beaucoap  d'aller 

t  la  com6die  ce  soir. 


t  Se  rassasier  1. 

t  II  y  a  une  heure^qpe  je  mange  ec 

je  ne  puis  me  rassasier ;  or, 
t  Je  mange  depuis  une  heure  et  jt- 

ne  peux  pas  me  rassasier. 
Etre  rassasii. 
t  Se  desaltirer  1. 
n  y  a  une  demi-henre  que  je  boia 

mais  je  ne  puis  me  d^salt^rec 
fitre  d6sdli6T6. 
Etre  althe. 

t  C'est  un  honune  alt^r^  de  sang. 
De  part  et  d*autre. 
De  toutes  parts. 


Permettez,  Madame,  que  je  vons  pr6 

sente  Monsieur  de  6.  conmie  an* 

cien  ami  de  notre  famille. 
Je  Buis  charm^e.  Monsieur,  de  fairs 

votre  connaissance. 
Je  feral  tout  ce  qui  sera  en  mon  pou- 

voir,  pour  me  rendre  digne  de  vos 

bonnes  gr&ces. 
Mesdames,  permettez  que  je  voos 

pr^nte  M.  de  B.  dont  le  fr^re  a 

rendu  de  si  6minents  services  h.  vo^ 

tre  cousin. 
Ah !  Monsieur,  que  noos  sommes  en- 

chant^es   de  vous  lecevoir  ches 

nous! 


It  is  the  prerogative  of  great  men  to 
conquer  envy ;  merit  gives  it  birth» 
and  merit  destroys  it 


C'est  le  privilege  des  grands  hommei 
de  vaincre  I'envie ;  U  m^rite  la 
fait  naltre,  U  mdrite  la  fait  i 
rir. 
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IBIOMATICAL  EXPRESSIONS  DEPENDING 


lat.    On  the 
She  doM  every  thing  gracefully. 

TbeM  are  yery  beautiful  pictures. 

The  German  interest  was  contrary 

to  the  Russian. 
Cheer  up,  soldiers,  the  day  is  ours. 

To  sleep  yery  lateu 

To  be  on  the  brink  of  roin. 

To  cast  a  mist  before  one's  eyes. 

To  fret  and  fume. 

To  share  the  profit 

To  put  somebody  to  the  sword. 

To  meet  with  one's  match. 


Use  of  a  Nauru 

EUe  h  de  la  grdce  dans  tout  ce 
qu'elle  fait 

Voil&  des  tableaux  d^uju  grande 
heautS, 

L'int^rdt  de  VAlUmagne  €tait  op- 
pose &  celui  de  la  Rueeie, 

Couragef  soldats,  la  vietoire  est  ii 
nous. 

Dormir  la  graeee  matinie. 

fitre  d  deux  doigte  de  sa  perte. 

Jeter  de  la  poudre  auz  yeuz. 

Jeter  feu  et  flamme, 

Partager  le  gateau, 

Paaaer  quelqu'un  au  fU  de  I'^p^e. 

Trouver  son  maitre. 


2d,    On  the  Use  of  a  Pronoun, 


What  day  of  the  month  ia  it  ? 

All  blessings  come  from  God. 

Is  that  your  opinion  7 — Do  not  ques- 
tion it 

Are  those  your  servants  7 — ^Yes,  they 
are. 

Madam,  are  you  the  mother  of  that 
child  7— Yes,  I  am. 

Ladies,  are  you  the  strangers  that 
have  been  announced  to  me? — 
Yes,  we  are. 

Ladies,  are  you  pleased  with  that 
music  7 — ^Yos,  we  are. 

Madam,  are  you  a  mother  7 — ^Yes,  I 

am. 
Madam,  are  you  ill  7 — ^Yes,  I  am. 

Madam,  how  long  have  you  been 
married? — ^A  year. 

Is  it  long  since  you  arrived  7 — ^A  fort- 
night 

Although  that  woman  shows  more 


Quel  quantihne  du  mois  avons-noueT 
Tons  les  biens  nous  vienneut  de  Dieu. 
Est-ce  ]k  votre  opinion  ? — Ne  doutez 

point  que  ce  ne  la  soit 
Sont-ce  Ik  voa  domeetiquee? — Ou^ 

ce  lee  sont 
Madame,  dtes-vous  la  mere  de  oet 

enfant  ? — Oui,  je  la  suis. 
Mesdames,  dtes-vous  lee  etrangiree 

qu'on  m'a  annoncdes  7 — Oui,  nous 

lee  aommoB, 
Mesdames,  6tes-vous  contentes  de 

cette    musique?  —  Oui,    nous    le 

sommesL 
Madame,  dtes-vous  mire  ? — Oui,  je 

U  suis. 
Madame,  dtes-vous  malade? — Oui, 

je  le  suis. 
Madame,  depuis  quel  temps  Ates- 

vous  tnarieel — Je  le  suis  depuis 

un  an. 
Y  a-t-il  long-temps  que  vous  dtes  or- 

riviel — Je  le  suis  depuis  qninxe 

JOUIH. 

Quoique  cette  femme  montre  plus  de 
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resolution  than  the  othen,  she  w 
neyertheleas  not  the  leatst  afflicted. 

That  woman  has  the  art  of  shedding 
tean,  even  when  she  is  least  af- 
flicted. 

That  woman  proposed  henelf  as  a 
model  for  her  cliildren. 

He  (or  she)  has  not  succeeded  in  that 
stratagem. 


fermet^  que  les  antras,  eUe  n*est 
pas  pour  cela  la  moins  affligi^ 

Cette  femme  a  Tart  de  i^pandre  des 
larmes  dans  le  temps  m^me  qa'eUe 
est  U  moins  affligie, 

Cette  femme  s'est  propo66e  pour  me- 
ddle a  ses  enfants. 

Cette  ruse  ne  lui  a  pas  r^usn. 


3d.    On  the  Uae  of  a  Verb,  viz : 


To  be  free  and  open. 
To  be  full  of  businesii 
To  take  fire  presently. 
The  dry  weather  we  had  m  the  spring 
has  destroyed  all  the  fruit. 

(») 

To  put  to  the  vote. 

Life  is  at  stake. 

My  honor  is  concerned  in  it 

That  is  understood. 

To  act  deliberately. 

To  go  full  speed. 

Shall  you  go  to  the  opera  this  even- 
ing 7 — Yes,  I  shall. 

Would  you  cheerfully  go  to  Rome  ? 
— Yea,  I  would. 


(a)  Avon. 

I  Avoir  le  coeur  sur  les  levies. 
Avoir  des  affaires  par-dessus  lee  yenx. 
Avoir  la  tdte  prte  du  bonnet 
La  B^cherease  qu'tl  y  a  eu  au  prin- 
temps  a  fait  p^rir  tous  les  fruits. 


AUer  aux  voix. 

II  y  00  de  la  vie. 

U  y  va  de  mon  honneur. 

Cela  va  sans  dire. 

Aller  pas  k  pas. 

Aller  k  bride  abattue. 

Irez-vous  ce  soir  ii  Top^ra? — Oui, 

firaL 
Iriez-vous  avec  plaisir  li   Rome?— 

Oui,  firaie. 


(e)  DONNKR. 


To  pass  one's  time  merrily. 

To  fall  upon  the  enemy 

The  sun  is  in  my  eyes. 

To  know  not  which  way  to  turn. 

To  give  full  power. 

To  help. 

To  give  largely. 

Lucretia  killed  herself. 


Se  donner  du  bon  temps. 
Donner  sur  TennemL 
Le  soleil  me  donne  dans  la  vueu 
Ne  savoir  od  donner  de  la  t6te. 
Dormer  carte  blanche. 
Donner  un  coup  de  main. 
Donner  b.  pieines  mains. 
Lucr6ce  s'est  donne  la  moit 


(d)  Faire. 


Establish     rules    for   yourself, 

never  deviate  from  them. 
To  forgive  somebody. 
To  prosper. 
To  fence. 


and 


FaiteS'VOUM  des  principes  dont  ^ 

ne  votis  ieartiex  jamais. 
Faire  grftce  k  quelqu'un. 
Faire  bien  ses  afikiresi 
Fatre  des  aimes. 
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To  give  a  deaf  ear. 

To  do  aomething  secretly. 

To  nm  all  chance. 
To  perform  a  play. 
To  throw  one's  last  stake. 


cf) 


I  admit  that  it  is  so. 

I  cannot  accomplish  it 

To  fight 

It  is  an  endless  hnsiness. 

To  interrupt  one  who  speaks. 

To  allay  one's  passion. 

To  raise  an  army. 

That  wine  flies  up  to  the  head. 

Not  to  know  which  way  to  turn. 


Faire  la  sourde  oreille. 

Feure  quelque  chose  sous  main. 

(«)  JOUKB. 

Jmter  k  qnitte  on  double. 
Jouer  une  pi^oe  de  th^&tre. 
Joiur  de  son  reste. 
All  sorts  or  Verbs. 

Je  n'en  diseonvient  pa& 
Je  ne  puis  en  venir  k  bout 
En  venir  auz  mains. 
C'est  la  mer  k  boire. 
Couper  la  parole  k  quelqu'un. 
Meitre  de  I'eau  dans  son  Tin. 
Mettre  une  arm^e  sur  pied. 
Ce  vin  parte  k  la  t6te. 
Ne  savoir  sur  quel  pied  danser. 


Obs,  A.  It  may  be  also  remarked,  that  there  are  in  French  a  great  many 
proverbs,  or  proverbial  forms  of  expression,  of  which  the  following  aro  most 


Assiduity  makes  all  things  easy. 
Evil  be  to  him  that  evil  thinks. 
A  desperate  disease  must  have  a  des- 
perate cure. 
Fair  words  cost  nothing. 
A  good  name  is  better  than  riches. 

It  is  not  the  cowl  that  makes  the  friar. 
All  is  not  lost  that  is  delayed. 
Charity  begins  at  home. 

Barking  dogs  seldom  bite. 

To  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone. 

Strike  the  iron  while  it  is  hot 

A  good  stomach  is  the  best  sauce. 

Smooth  water  runs  deep. 

It  is  belter  to  be  envied  than  pitied. 

Better  late  than  never. 

All's  well  that  ends  well. 

Ill  gotten  goods  never  prosper. 
A  word  to  tlie  wise  is  enough. 
Short  reckonings  make  long  friends. 
Opportunity  makes  the  tliief. 
No  pleasure  without  pain. 


A  force  de  foiger,  on  deyient  foigeron. 

A  qui  vent  mal,  mal  arrive. 

Aux  grands  maux    les  grands  re- 
m^des. 

Beau  parler  n'^corche  pas  la  langue. 

Bonne  renomm^e  vaut  mieux  que 
ceinture  dorde. 

L'habit  ne  fait  pas  le  moine. 

Ce  qui  est  difiSr^  n'est  pas  perdu. 

Charity  bien  ordonn^e  commence  par 
Boi-mdme. 

Chien  qui  aboie  ne  mord  pas. 

Faire  d'une  pierre  deux  coups. 

II  faut  battre  ie  fer  quand  il  est  chaucL 

II  n'est  sauce  que  d'app^tit 

II  n'est  pire  eau  que  I'eau  qui  dort 

II  vaut  mieux  faire  envie  que  piti^. 

Mieux  vaut  tard  que  jamais. 
<  I  La  fin  couronne  Toeuvre. 
I '  Qui  veut  la  fin  veut  les  moyens. 

Bien  mal  acquis  ne  profite  jamais. 

Le  sage  entend  k  demi-mot 

Les  bons  comptes  font  les  bona  i 

L'occasion  fait  le  larron. 

Nnl  bien  sans  peine. 
34» 
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Where  lOtbin^  Is  to  be  had  the  king 
loses  bis  right 

Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day. 

No  money,  no  pater-noster. 

It  is  one  thing  to  promise,  and  ano- 
ther to  perform. 

Do  well,  and  have  well. 

Nothing  venture,  nothing  have. 

Who  makes  himself  a  sheep,  him  the 
wolf  eateth. 

All  is  not  gold  that  glitters.  . 

Truth  is  not  to  be  spoken  at  all  times. 

Cat  after  kind. 

An  honest  man  is  as  good  as  his  word. 

One  misfortune  comes  on  the  neck  of 
another. 

A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in 
the  bush. 


Ob  il  n'y  a  rien,  le  roi  peid  am 


Paris  n'a  pas  6i6  fait  dans  on  joac. 
Point  d'argent,  point  de  Suiase. 
Promettie  et  tenir  soat  deux. 

Qui  fera  bien,  bien  tronyera. 
Qui  ne  hasarde  rien  u'a  rien. 
Qui  se  fait  brebis,  le  loup  le  mange. 

Tout  ce  qui  brille  n'est  pas  or. 
Toute  v^rit^  n'est  pas  bonne  it  dire. 
Bon  chien  chasse  de  race. 
Uu  honndte  homme  n'a  que  sa  parole. 
Un  malheur  ne  vient  jamais  seuL 

Un  tiens  yaut  mieux  que  denx  to 
Tauras. 


It  is  the  finest  country  in  Europe.       |  C'est  le  plus  beau  pays  de  rEorope. 

06«.  B.   When  a  relative  superiative  is  to  be  expressed,  the  Engiish  prep- 
osition in  is  rendered  into  French  by  the  genitive  case.    Ex.   y 

Candia  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  I  Candle  est  unedes  lies  les  plus  agi€a- 
islauds  in  the  Mediterranean.  hies  de  la  M€diterran6e. 


He  lives  in  his  retreat  like  a  real  |  II  vit  dans  sa  retraite  en  vrai  philo- 
philosopher.  |      sophe. 

Obs.  C.   Like  is  rendered  by  en  when  it  means  equal  to,    Ex. 


You  live  like  a  king. 
He  acts  like  a  roadman. 
To  behave  like  a  blunderbuss. 
Who  knocks  as  if  he  were  master 
where  I  am? 


Vous  vivez  en  roL 

U  agit  en  furieux. 

Se  conduire  en  ^tonrdi. 

Qui  frappe  en  maitre  od  je  i 


EXERCISES. 
248. 
A  man  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  liked  to  sleep  very  late  in  the 
morning,  {la  grasse  matinee^)  and  the  other  was  very  industrious, 
and  always  rose  very  early.  The  latter  (celui-ci)  having  one  day 
gone  out  very  early,  found  a  purse  well  filled  with  money.  He  ran 
to  his  brother  to  inform  him  (faire  pa*i  de  quelque  chose  ^  quelgu*un) 
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of  his  good  lack,  (la  bonne  fortune,)  and  said  to  him  :  "  See,  Louis, 
"What  is  got  (gagner)  by  (a)  rising  early  V — "  Faith,  {rnafoiV^)  an- 
swered his  brother,  "  if  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs  had  not  risen 
earlier  than  I,  he  would  not  have  lost  it." 

A  lazy  young  fellow  being  asked,  what  made  him  lie  (rester)  in  bed 
so  long  ? — "  I  am  busied,  (etre  occupe,^^)  says  he,  "  in  hearing  coun- 
sel every  morning.  Industry  {le  travail)  advises  me  to  get  up ;  sloth 
{la  paresse)  to  lie  still ;  and  so  they  give  me  twenty  reasons  pro  and 
con,  (pour  et  contre,)  It  is  my  part  (c^est  d  mot)  to  hear  what  is  said 
on  both  sides ;  and  by  the  time  the  cause  (fa  cause)  is  over  (enten" 
due)  dinner  is  ready." 

It  was  a  beautiful  turn  given  by  a  great  lady,  who,  being  (on  ra- 
conte  un  beau  trait  d^ — )  asked  where  her  husband  was,  when  he  lay 
concealed  {Hre  cache)  for  having  been  deeply  concerned  in  a  con- 
spiracy, (pour  avoir  trempS  dans  une  conspiration^  resolutely  {cou- 
rageusement)  answered,  she  had  hid  him.  This  confession  (un  aveu) 
drew  her  before  the  king,  who  told  her,  nothing  but  her  discovering 
where  her  lord  was  concealed  could  save  her  from  the  torture, 
(qu'elh  ne  pouvait  echapper  d  la  torture  qu*en  decouvrant  la  retraite 
de  son  ipoux.)  "  And  will  that  do,  (suffire  *  /")  said  the  lady.  "  Yes," 
says  the  king,  "  I  will  give  you  my  word  for  it."  "  Then,"  says 
she,  "  I  have  hid  him  in  my  heart,  where  you  will  find  him." 
Which  surprising  answer  (cette  reponse  admirable)  charmed  her 
enemies. 

249. 
Cornelia,  the  illustrious  {Ulustre)  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  (des 
Gracques,)  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  left  her  with  twelve 
children,  applied  herself  to  (se  vouer  a)  the  care  of  her  family,  with 
a  wisdom  (la  sagesse)  and  prudence  that  acquired  for  (acqu&rir  *)  her 
universal  esteem,  (Vestime  universelle,)  Only  three  out  of  (d'entre) 
the  twelve  lived  to  years  of  maturity,  (Vdge  mur ;)  one  daughter, 
Sempronia,  whom  she  married  to  the  second  Scipio  Africanus ;  and 
two  sons,  Tiberius  and  Caius,  whom  she  brought  up  (clever)  with  so 
much  care,  that,  though  they  were  generally  acknowledged  (savoir 
generalement)  to  have  been  born  with  the  most  happy  dispositions, 
(la  disposition^)  it  was  judged  that  they  were  still  more  indebted 
(etre  redevable)  to  education  than  nature.  The  answer  she  gave 
{fairt  *)  a  Campanian  lady  (une  dame  de  Campanie)  concerning  them 
(d  leur  sujet)  is  very  famous,  (fameux — sei)  and  includes  in  it  (ren- 
fermer)  great  instruction  for  ladies  and  mothers. 
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That  lady,  who  was  yery  rich,  and  fond  of  pomp  and  bhow,  (etr 
passionnS  pour  Ufaste  et  Veclat,)  having  displayed  {Holer)  her  dia 
monds,  {le  diamanty)  pearls,  {la  perle^)  and  richest  jewels,  earnestly 
desired  Cornelia  to  let  her  see  her  jewels  also.  Cornelia  dexterous- 
ly {adroitement)  turned  the  conversation  to  another  subject  to  wait 
the  return  of  her  sons,  who  were  gone  to  the  public  schools.  When 
they  returned,  and  entered  their  mother's  apartment,  she  said  to  the 
Campanian  lady,  pointing  to  them,  (mantrer :)  "  These  are  my  jewels, 
and  the  only  ornaments  {la  parure)  I  prize,  (priser.^^)  And  such  or> 
naments,  which  are  the  strength  {la  force)  and  support  {le  soutien) 
of  society,  add  a  brighter  lustre  {un  phis  grand  lustre)  to  the  fair  {ia 
beauti)  than  all  the  jewels  of  the  East,  {de  rOrierUJ) 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  RULES  OF  SYNTAX  OR  CON- 
STRUCTION. 

1st  The  adjectives,  heau,  fine ;  tfHaiitt  ugly ;  5or,  good ;  mtntoais,  bad ; 
mhhant,  wicked ;  grand,  great ;  gros,  big ;  petit,  little ;  jeune,  young ; 
vieux,  old ;  meilleur,  better ;  moindre,  less ;  and  saint,  holy ;  precede  the 
substantive  ;*  others,  particularly  those  expressing  the  name  of  nations,  and 
those  denoting  color  or  shape,  follow  it  Also  when  two  or  more  adjecthres 
refer  to  the  same  noun,  they  are  usually  placed  after  it*  £bc.  Un  hon  en- 
fant, a  good  child  ;  un  michant  gar^on,  a  naughty  boy  ;  la  languefran^ 
gaise,  the  French  language ;  un  chapeau  blane,  a  white  hat ;  un  has  nair,  a 
black  stocking ;  une  table  ronde,  a  round  table ;  un  roi  ban  et  ginireux,  a 
good  and  generous  king;  une  femme  jeune,  riehe  et  vertueuse,  a  young, 
rich,  and  virtuous  woman.  (See  Obs.  C.  Less.  XXVL;  Ofas.  B,  Lesa 
XXXVIIL,  and  Note  1,  Less.  XXVL ;  and  many  other  ezamides  in  the 
foregoing  lessons  and  exezcisea) 


'  The  adjective  cher,  dear,  also  stands  before  the  noun,  except  when  it  de- 
notes the  price  of  a  thing.  Ex.  Man  cher  ami,  my  dear  friend ;  ma  chire 
sceur,  my  dear  sister ;  but  unfusU  cher,  a  dear  gun ;  une  table  ehere,  a  dear 
table. 

*  In  the  following  examples,  the  peculiarity  with  respect  to  the  place  of 
the  adjective  should  be  observed :  Un  grand  homme  means  a  great  man, 
and  un  hmnme  grand,  a  tall  man ;  une  grosse  femme,  a  fat  woman,  and 
une  femme  grosse,  a  woman  with  child  ;  une  sage-femme,  a  midwife,  and 
une  femme  sage,  a  wise  or  modest  woman ;  un  galant  hommSt  a  man  of 
honor,  and  un  homme  galant,  a  courtier. 
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9d.  The  adyerb  nsnally  stands  after  the  simple  tense,  and  after  the  aux 
Diary  in  a  compoond  tense  of  the  verb.  Ex.  Je  ktm  plus  tard  que  wms,  1 
go  oat  later  than  yon,  (Lesson  XXX.)  Allez-voua  quelquefois  au  bal  ?  D« 
you  sometimes  go  to  the  hall  7  Ty  vats  quelqiiefoia,  I  do  go  thither  some 
times.  (Lesson  XXXII.)  Votre  soeur  parte  bien,  your  sister  speaks  well 
EHe  a  bien  pari^,  she  has  spoken  well.  Votre  frfere  a-t-il  bien  ecrit  son  thdme  ? 
Did  your  brother  write  his  exercise  well?  //  I'a  bien  6cnt,  he  did  write  it 
well.  (Lesson  XXXV.)  Je  n'ai  jamait  fait  de  mal  k  penonne,  I  have 
never  done  harm  to  anybody.  (Lesson  XLIV.)  And  numerous  other  exam- 
ples m  the  preceding  lessons. 

Oba,  A,  In  French  the  adverb  is  never  put  between  the  nommative  and 
the  verb,  as  it  is  in  English.  Ex.  Je  le  vois  aouvent,  1  often  see  him.  Je 
lui  parle  90uvent,  I  often  speak  to  him  or  her.  U  n'a  jamais  eu  tort  ni  rai- 
aon,  he  never  has  been  either  right  or  wrong.  And  numerous  other  examples 
in  the  preceding  lessons  and  exercises. 

3d.  The  prepositions  always  stand  before  the  word  which  they  govern, 
and  never  after,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  English.  Ex.  De  quoi  avez- 
vous  besoin?  What  are  you  in  want  of?  (Lesson  XXIII.)  "^A  qui  derives- 
vous?  Whom  are  you  writing  to  ?  (Lesson  XXIX.)  De  qui  parlez-vous^ 
Whom  do  you  speak  o/?  De  quoi  parlent-Us7  What  are  they  speaking 
of?  (Lesson  XLI.)  De  qui  avons-nous  ^t^  bl&m^?  Whom  have  we 
been  blamed  by  ?  (Lesson  XLIX)  And  numerous  other  examples  in  the 
foregoing  lessons  and  exercises. 

4th.  A  sentence  is  (a)  either  affirmative,  (b)  or  mteirogative,  (c)  or  nega- 
tive, (J)  or  it  is  both  interrogative  and  negative. 

(a)  In  an  affirmative  sentence  the  nominative  precedes  the  verb.  Ex. 
L'homme  a  le  crayon,  the  man  has  the  pencil  (Lesson  VIL)  //  a  le  ooffie, 
be  has  the  trunk.  (Lesson  VII.)  Ces  enfants  sont  aim^  parce  qu't^  sont 
studieux  et  sages,  these  children  are  loved  because  they  are  studious  and 
good.  (Lesson  XLII.)  Nos  enfants  ont  6i6  lou^  et  r^compens^  parce  qu't^s 
ont  6ii  sages  et  assidus,  our  children  have  been  praised  and  rewarded  be- 
cause they  have  been  good  and  studious.  (Lesson  XLIX.)  And  numerous 
other  examples  in  the  preceding  lessons  and  exercises. 

(b)  In  an  interrogative  sentence  two  things  are  to  be  considered,  vix. 
1.  If  the  nominative  is  a  personal  pronoun,  or  the  inde^ite  pronoun  on,  it 
follows  the  simple  tense,  and  stands  after  the  auxiliary  in  a  compound  tense 
of  the  verb.  Ex.  Savez-vous  6cnre  ?  Do  you  know  how  to  write?  Sait- 
il  lire  7  Does  he  know  how  to  read  7  (Lesson  XXVII.)  Entendex-wtus  le 
bruit  du  vent?  Do  you  hear  the  roaring  of  the  wind?  (Lesson  XXXV.) 
A-t-on  apporti  mes  souliens  7  Have  they  brought  my  shoes  7  A-t'im  pu 
trouver  les  livres  ?  Have  they  been  able  to  find  the  books  7  Peut-<m  les  trou- 
verHpr^nt?  Can  they  find  them  now  7  (Lesson  XXXVII.)  Est-ilenBn 
ttriv^?    Has  he  arrived  at  last?  (Lenon  XLII.)    Vient-U  enfin?    Does 
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he  come  at  last  ?  (Ijc&mn  XLII.)  Veut-il  se  cIiauHer  ?  Does  he  wi^  to 
warm  himself  7  (Lejson  XLII  I.)  And  numerous  other  examples  in  wrliat 
precedes. 

2.  But  if  the  nominative  is  a  substantive,  or  any  other  Uian  the  ju6t« 
mentioned  pronouns,  it  precedes  the  verb,  and  the  personal  pronoun  (i/,  eUe, 
ilSi  ellen)  follows  the  verb  or  its  auxiliary.  Ex.  Vhomme  a-t-il  mes  beaux 
pistolets?  lias  the  man  my  fine  pistols?  Le  garqon  Us  a-t-il  ?  Has  the 
boy  them  7  Ijes  hommea  let  ont-ils  ?  Have  the  men  them 7  (Lesson  XI.) 
Votre  pire  aime-t-il  son  fils?  Does  your  father  love  his  son?  (LesBon 
XXIV.)  Voire  pire  eat-il  parti  ?  Has  your  father  set  out  ?  Vos  afnis 
aont-ils  partis  7  Have  your  friends  set  out  7  (Lesson  XXXIV.)  Le  domes- 
iique  rerient-U  de  bonne  heiu«  du  magasin  7  Docs  the  servaut  return  eariy 
from  the  warehouse?  (Lesson  XXXVI.)  Votre  amur  eat-elle  arriree  / 
Has  your  sister  arrived  7  Voire  mire  eat-elle  venue  7  Has  your  mother 
come  7  Lea  femmea  aont-ellea  venues  ?  Have  the  women  come  ?  Quel  • 
qu'un  est-il  venu  en  mon  absence  7  Has  anybody  called  during  my  ab 
sence  7  Mon  chapcau  est  sur  la  table  ;  le  vOtre  est-il  sur  le  banc,  et  celui  d« 
ma  sceur  est-il  sur  la  chaise  7  My  hat  is  upon  the  table  ;  is  yours  upon  the 
bench,  and  is  your  sister^s  upon  the  chuir?  (Lesson  LVII.)  And  a  great 
many  other  examples  in  the  precedk^g  lessons  and  exorcises. 

Oha.  B.  If  the  personal  pronoun  be  in  any  other  case  than  the  nomina- 
tive, it  precedes  the  verb  in  an  interrogative  sentence  the  same  as  in  tlia 
affirmative  sentence.  See  Rules  6  and  7  hereafter.  Ex.  L'aimejr-vous  7 
Do  you  love  him  7  Le  vendez-youal  Do  you  sell  it  7  Vbu*  e«ro»r-t-il  le 
billet  7  Does  he  send  you  the  note 7  (Lesson  XXIV.)  liTecoutez-yonal  Do 
you  listen  to  me  7  (Lesson  XXVI.)  Me  faitea-voua  voir  votre  fusil  7  Do 
you  show  your  gun  to  me  7  (Lesson  XXVII.)  JITares-vous  dit  le  mot  ? 
Have  you  told  me  the  word  7  Voua a-t-il  dit  cela  7  Has  he  told  you  that? 
Lui  avex-voua  dit  cela?  Have  you  told  him  that?  M'appelez-voua ? 
Do  you  call  me  7  Lea  avez-vouB  jet6B  7  Have  you  thrown  them  away  ? 
(Lesson  XXXIII.)  Me  promettez-youB  devenir?  Do  you  promise  me  to 
come?  (Lesson  XXXV.)  Voua  re nd-W  voire  livre?  Does  he  return  you 
your  book  7  (Lesson  XXXIX.)  Voua  paie-t-il  le  couteau  7  Does  he  pay 
you  for  the  knife  7  (Lesson  XL.)  Vou^  at-je  fait  du  mal  7  Have  I  hurt 
you  7     And  a  great  many  other  examples  in  what  precedoai 

Oba.  C.  When  there  is  an  interrogative  pronoun  in  the  interrogative  sen- 
tence it  also  stands  at  the  head,  whatever  may  be  its  case.  EIx.  Qui  eat 
]&?  Who  is  there 7  Qu^atez-voua  fait?  What  have  you  done?  Quei 
gar^on  a  achet^  ces  livres,  et  d  qui  en  a-t-il  fait  present  ?  Which  boy  has 
bought  those  books,  and  to  whom  has  he  given  them  7  ^A  qui  vouUx-vom 
rt^pondre  7  To  whom  do  you  wish  to  answer  7  (Lesson  XXI.)  ^A  qui  eat 
cechapeau?  Whose  hat  is  that?  (Lesson  XXIX.)  ^A  qui  ecrivez-YouBl 
To  whom  do  you  write  7  (Lesson  XXIX.)  De  quoi  votre  oncle  ae  rejouit' 
il  ?  What  does  your  uncle  rejoice  at  7  ""A  quelle  heure  voua  Hea-voua 
couch^  ?     At  what  o*clock  did  you  go  to  bed  7    ^A  quelle  heure  9*eat-il 
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eouehS  hier?  At  what  o'clock  did  he  go  to  bed  yesterday?  (LesBon 
XLIV.)  And  numerous  other  examples  in  the  preceding  lessons  and 
exercises. 

(c)  In  a  negative  sentence  ne  follows  inmiediately  the  nominative  of  the 
verb ;  and  the  other  negative  words,  such  as,  pas,  point,  jamais,  &c.  follow 
the  verb  in  a  simple  tense,  and  its  auxiliary  in  a  compound  one.  Ex.  Je  ne 
I'ai  pas,  I  have  it  not  Vous  n'avez  rien  de  bon,  you  have  nothing  good. 
(Lesson  VI.)  S  ne  veut  paa  y  rester,  he  will  not  stay  there.  II  ne  va  pas, 
he  does  not  go.  11  n'en  a  pa*  besoin,  he  is  not  in  want  of  it  (Leaeon 
XXIII.)  Vous  n'y  avez  jamais  ^t^,  you  have  never  been  there.  (Lesson 
XXXI.)  Je  n'ai  jamais  fait  de  mal  h,  personne,  I  have  never  done  harm  to 
any  one.  (Lesson  XLIV.)  II  ne  pent  pas  vous  donncr  de  pain,  car  il  n'en 
a  pas,  he  cannot  give  you  any  bread,  for  he  has  none.  (Lesson  XLIV.)  Je 
ne  les  ai  pas  connus,  I  have  not  been  acquainted  with  them.  (Lesson 
XXXIII.)  Je  ne  le  crois  pas,  I  do  not  believe  him.  (Lesson  XLIV.)  Je 
n'ai  rien  jetd,  I  have  thrown  away  nothing.  (Lesson  XLIX.)  II  n*a  rien 
laisB^  tomber,  he  has  not  dropped  any  thing.    Je  ne  me  les  suis  pas  rappel^, 

I  have  not  recollected  them.  Je  ne  me  suis  pas  sauv6,  I  did  not  run  away. 
(Lesson  LI.)  And  numerous  other  examples  in  the  foregoing  lessons  and 
exercises. 

Obs,  D,  If  the  verb  is  in  the  infinitive,  both  negations  precede  it     Ex. 

II  m'aime  trop  pour  ne  pas  le  faire,  he  is  too  fond  of  me  not  to  do  it  U 
faut  6tre  pen  sens^  pour  ne  pas  voir  cela,  one  must  be  a  fool  not  to  perceive 
that  (Lesson  LXXII.)  And  numerous  other  examples  in  the  foregoing  les- 
aons  and  exercises. 

(<0  If  the  sentence  is  both  interrogative  and  negative,  its  construction  is 
exactly  the  same  as  when  it  is  interrogative,  only  the  negative  ne  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  sentence,  and  the  other  negative  words  follow  the  verb  in  a 
simple  tense,  and  its  auxiliary  in  a  compound  one.  Ex.  Ne  savez-vous  pas 
^crire  7  Do  you  not  know  how  to  write  7  Ne  sait-il  pas  lire  7  Does  he 
not  know  how  to  read  7  iVentendez-vous  pas  le  bruit  du  vent  7  Do  you 
not  hear  the  roaring  of  the  wind  7  &«.  &c.  Ne  pourriez-vous  pas  me  dire 
quel  est  le  chemin  le  plus  court  pour  arriver  k  la  porte  de  la  ville  7  Could 
you  not  tell  me  which  is  the  nearest  way  to  the  city-gate  7  (Lesson  LXXII.) 
And  numerous  other  examples  in  this  work. 

5th.  The  personal  pronouns  stand  inmiediately  after  the  verb  by  which 
they  are  governed,  when  it  is  in  the  imperative  without  a  negation.*    Ex. 


^  The  third  person  of  the  imperative  cannot  be  considered  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  as  it  is  in  fact  nothmg  but  the  present  of  the  subjunctive  with  a 
verb,  such  as^'e  veux,je  souhaite,je  eonsens,  il  faut,  understood,  the  con- 
junction que  at  the  h^ad  of  a  sentence  generally  marking  order,  wish,  or 
consent.    Therefore,  when  we  say,  (Lesson  LXXXII.,)  qu'il  me  Ventoie, 
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Dtnmeti4e'-moi^  give  it  me.    BMM>feX'U4m,  send  it  to  him. 
U'luif  boirow  it  of  (or  from)  him.  (Lmmmi  LXX.) 

Gth.  Bat  when  the  veib  is  not  in  the  nnpentivB,  or  idien  it  is  in  the 
negative  imperative,  or  any  other  mood  or  tenoe,  the  pronoims  wiudi  an 
governed  by  it  are  put  immediately  before  it  in  a  simple  tenee,  and  imme- 
diately before  the  anxiliary  in  a  oompoond  one.  Ex.  Je  wms  Tai  dit,  I  have 
told  it  you.  n  me  fa  dit,  he  has  told  it  me.  Je  2e  Zut  ai  dit,  I  have  told  it 
him.  Vous  U  lui  avez  dit,  you  have  told  it  him.  H  U  lui  u.  dit,  he  baa 
toldithim.  (O" Lefltnn XXIV.  O" A, Lenon XXXII., and Leann XXXUL) 
Je  vou§  le  promote,  I  do  promise  you.  (Lesson  XXXV.)  Je  U*  hti  paie»  I 
pay  him  for  them.  Je  veue  le  demande,  I  ask  you  for  it  (Leomt  XLk) 
Ne  le  lui  dites  pas,  do  not  tell  him.  Ne  le  Uwr  lendez  pes,  do  not  retnin  it 
to  them.  (Lesson  LXX.)  II  9e  le  rappelle,  he  does  recollect  it  Je  me  Isa 
nppelle,  I  do  recollect  them.  II  eeUeeA  rappel^  he  has  recollected  them. 
Noue  none  Ue  sommes  nppel^,  we  have  recollected  them.  He  9e  Ub  sont 
rappel^,  they  have  recollected  tbeoL  (Lenon  LI.)  II  mnu  renvem,  s'il 
Ta  fini,  he  will  send  it  you,  if  he  has  done  with  it  Je  le  lui  porte,  I  carry 
it  to  him.  (Lesson  LVIII.)  And  numerous  other  examples  in  the  foragoing 
eoBons  and  exercises. 

7th.  According  to  Rule  6,  when  two  or  more  pronouns  are  governed  by 
the  verb,  they  stand  before  it  in  the  order  presented,  (Lesson  XX.,  which 
see.)  As  to  the  words  y  and  en,  they  always  precede  the  veib,  but  the  per- 
sonal pronouns  stand  before  them,  and  y  always  stands  before  en,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Lesson  XIX.  Obs.  Ex.  Je  le  leur  ai  dit,  I  have  told  it  them. 
(LesMU  XXXIII.)  Je  veux  le  lui  envoyer,  I  will  send  it  to  him.  Je  renx 
voua  en  donner,  I  am  willing  to  give  you  some.  Je  veux  lui  en  prater,  I 
will  lend  some  to  him.  (Lesson  XX.)  Je  veux  Fy  envoyer,  I  will  send  him 
to  him,  or  thither.  (Lesson  XIX.)  Je  Zee  y  ai  conduits,  I  have  conducted 
them  thither.  (Lesson  XXXIV.)  Je  vous  le  remettrai  demam,  I  will  give  it 
you  to-morrow.  Ne  lui  en  ^pargnez  pas  la  peine,  do  not  save  him  the 
trouble.  II  voue  lee  enverra,  he  will  send  them  you.  II  y  en  envena,  he 
will  send.some  thither.  (Lesson  XLVI.)  And  a  good  many  other  examples 
jk  the  foregoing  lessons  and  exercfsesb 


let  him  send  it  me ;  qu*il  le  eroie,  he  may  believe  it ;  qu*elU  le  dim,  let  her 
say  so ;  quHl  le  prenne,  let  him  take  it,  it  is  as  much  as  if  we  said :  je 
veux,  je  touhaite,  il  faut,  je  eaneene,  qu'U  me  renvoie,  qu*il  le  eroie,  qu'elle 
le  diee,  dtc 
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EXERCISES. 
250. 

POLITINBBS. 

When  the  Earl  of  Stair  was  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  his  man- 
ners, address,  and  conversation,  gained  much  on  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  that  monarch.  One  day,  in  a  circle  of  his  courtiers, 
talking  of  the  advantage  of  good  breeding  and  easy  manners,  the  king 
oflfered  to  lay  a  wager  he  would  name  an  English  nobleman  that 
should  excel  in  those  particulars  any  Frenchman  of  his  court.  The 
wager  was  jocularly  accepted,  and  his  majesty  was  to  choose  his 
own  time  and  place  for  the  experiment. 

To  avoid  suspicion,  the  king  let  the  subject  drop  for  some  months, 
till  the  courtiers  thought  he  had  forgotten  it ;  he  then  chose  the  fol- 
lowing stratagem  :  he  appointed  Lord  Stair,  and  two  of  the  most 
polished  noblemen  of  his  court,  to  take  an  airing  with  him  after  the 
breaking  up  of  the  levee  ;  the  king  accordingly  came  down  the  great 
staircase  at  Versailles,  attend^  by  those  three  lords,  and  coming  up 
to  the  side  of  the  coach,  instead  of  going  in  first,  as  usual,  he  pointed 
to  the  French  lords  to  enter ;  they,  unaccustomed  to  the  ceremony, 
shrunk  back,  and  submissively  declined  the  honor  ;  he  then  pointed 
to  Lord  Stair,  who  made  his  bow,  and  instantly  sprang  into  the  coach : 
the  king  and  the  French  lords  followed. 

When  they  were  seated,  the  king  exclaimed,  "  Well,  gentlemen,  I 
believe  you  will  acknowledge  I  have  won  my  wager.''  "  How  so, 
sire  ?"  "  Why,"  continued  the  king,  "  when  I  desired  you  both  to 
go  into  the  coach,  you  declined  it :  but  this  polite  foreigner  (pointing 
to  Lord  Stair)  no  sooner  received  the  commands  of  a  king,  though 
not  his  sovereign,  than  he  instantly  obeyed."  The  courtiers  hung 
down  their  heads  in  confusion,  and  acknowledged  the  justneyss  of  his 
majesty's  claim.  ^  _      ' 

251.  ^/^ 

MILDNESS. 

The  mildness  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  temper  through  the  course 
of  his  life  commanded  admiration  from  all  who  knew  him  ;  but  in  no 
one  instance,  perhaps,  more  than  the  following.  Sir  Isaac  had  a 
favorite  dog,  which  he  called  Diamond  ;  and  being  one  day  called 
out  of  his  study  into  the  next  room,  Diamond  was  left  behind.  When 
Sir  Isaac  returned,  having  been  absent  but  a  few  minutes,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  find  that  Diamond  having  thrown  down  a  lighted 
candle  among  some  papers,  the  nearly  finished  labor  of  many  years 

35 
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was  in  flames,  and  almost  consumed  to  ashes.  This  loss,  as  Sii 
Isaac  Newton  was  then  very  far  advanced  in  years,  was  irretrieva 
hie  ;  yet,  without  once  striking  the  dog,  he  only  rebuked  him  with 
this  exclamation  :  "  O !  Diamond !  Diamond !  thou  little  knowest 
the  mischief  thou  hast  done." 


Zeuxis  entered  into  a  contest  of  art  with  Parrhasios.  The  formei 
painted  grapes  so  truly,  that  birds  came  and  pecked  at  them.  The 
latter  delineated  a  curtain  so  exactly,  that  Zeuxis,  coming  in,  said, 
'*  Take  away  the  curtain  that  we  may  see  this  piece."  And  finding 
his  error,  said,  "  Parrhasius,  thou  hast  conquered  :  I  only  deceived 
birds,  thou  an  artist." 

Zeuxis  painted  a  boy  canying  grapes ;  the  birds  came  again  and 
pecked.  Some  applauding,  Zeuxis  flew  to  the  picture  in  a  passion, 
saying,  "  My  boy  must  be  very  ill  painted." 

The  inhabitants  of  a  great  town  offered  to  Marshal  de  Turenne 
one  hundred  thousand  crowns  upon  condition  that  he  should  take  an- 
other road,  and  not  march  his  troops  their  way.  He  answered  them, 
"  As  your  town  is  not  on  the  road  I  intend  to  march,  I  cannot  accept 
the  money  you  offer  me." 

A  corporal  of  the  life-guards  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  had  a 
great  deal  of  vanity,  but  at  the  same  time  was  a  brave  fellow,  wore 
a  watch-chain,  to  which  he  aflixed  a  musket-bullet  instead  of  a  watch, 
which  he  was  unable  to  buy.  The  kiifg,  being  inclined  one  day  to 
xslly  him,  said,  *'  Apropos,  cdfporal,  you  must  have  been  very  frugal 
to  buy  a  watch :  it  is  six  o^clock  by  mine ;  tell  me  what  it  is  by 
3rours  ?"  The  soldier,  who  guessed  the  king's  intention,  instantly 
drew  oiSthe  bullet  from  his  fob,  and  said,  *'  My  watch  neither  marks 
f.ve  nor  ^j^^lock ;  but  it  tell^ne  every  moment,  that  it  is  my  duty 
ti)  die  f<^Hir  majesty."  "  Here,  my  friend,"  said  the  king,  quite 
affected,  ^take  this  watch,  that  you  may  be  able  to  tell  the  hour 
also."  And  he  gave  him  his  watch,  which  was  adorned  with  bril- 
liants. 

252. 

THE  HI8T0BT  or  JOHN  AiTD  MART,  (Jeon  et  MoHeJ) 

There  was  a  merchant  who  went  to  India  with  his  wife.  He  made 
there  a  large  fortune,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  he  re-embarked 
fbr  France,  which  was  his  native  country.     He  had  a  son  and  a 
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laughter.  The  former,  aged  four,  was  called  John,  and  the  latter, 
ff^ho  was  only  three,  was  called  Mary.  When  they  had  proceeded 
ihout  half  way,  a  violent  storm  came  on,  and  the  pilot  said  they  were 
in  great  danger,  because  the  wind  drove  {pousser)  towards  some 
islands,  against  which  shipwreck  was  unavoidable.  The  poor  mer- 
chant having  heard  this,  took  a  large  plank,  and  firmly  fastened  on 
it  his  wife  and  both  his  children ;  he  was  going  to  fast^vn  himself  to 
it,  but  had  not  time ;  for  the  vessel  having  struck  agaMA  a  rock, 
{toucher  cantre  un  rocher,)  split,  {s^ouvrit,)  and  all  The  crew'(€/  tons 
ceux  qui  itaient  dedans)  fell  into  the  sea.  The  plank,  on  which 
were  the  woman  and  the  children,  was  carried  by  th^  water  like  a 
small  boat,  {se  soutint  sur  la  mer  comme  un  pelU  bateau,)  and  the 
wind  sent  it  towards  an  island.  The  woman  then^i^jid  ^etacher^ 
the  cords,  and  advanced  in  the  island  with  her  children.     ^  ^ 

On  finding  herself  in  a  place  of  safety  her  ^iSTtLSCQc^emiere 
chose  qu'ellefit)  was  to  throw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  thank  God 
for  her  preservation,  (rfc  Vavoir  sauvee.)  She  was  sadly  grieved  to 
have  lost  her  husband.  She  also  thought  that  she  and  her  children 
would  die  of  hunger  on  this  island,  or  be  d poured  by  wild  beasts. 
She  proceeded  for  some  time  full  of  these  melancholy  thoughts,  and 
perceived  some  trees  load^^with  fruit ;  she  took  a  stick,  and  Knocked 
down  {/aire  tomber)  some  ortl,  which  she  gave  to  her  children,  and 
ate  some  herself.  She  went  on  further  to  see  if  she  could  not  discover 
some  cottage,  but  she  was  sadly  disappointed  when  she  discovered 
{reconnoitre  *)  that  she  was  on  a  jjesert  island.  She  found  on  her 
way  a  large  hollow  tree,  {un  grand  arbre  qui  etait  creux,)  and  re- 
solved to  pass  the  night  in  it.  She  slept  {coucher)  in  it  with  her 
children,  and  proceeded  the  next  day  into  the  island  as  far  as  they 
could  walk.  She  found  also  on  her  way  some  birds*  nests,  {des  nids 
d^oiseaux,)  from  which  she  took  the  eggs.  Seeing  that  she  found 
neither  man  nor  beast,  she  resolved  to  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
to  do  all  in  her  power  {/aire  son  possible)  to  bring  her  children  up 
well.  She  had  in  her  pocket  a  New  Testament  {un  Hningile)  and  a 
prayer-book,  {un  livre  de  prih-e,)  She  used  them  to  t^h  her  chil- 
dren to  read,  and  to  know  God,  {et  pour  leur  enseigner  d  connaitre  le 
bon  Dieu.)  One  day  the  little  boy  said  to  her  :  "  Mother,  where  is 
my  father  1"  "  My  poor  child,"  answered  this  poor  woman  with 
tears,  {en  pleurdnt,)  "  your  .father  is  gone  to  heaven  ;  but  you  have 
another  father  who  is  God,  Qf^kon  Dieu,)  He  is  here,  though  yoa 
do  not  see  him.  It  is  he  whoVpds  us  fruit  and  eggs  ;  and  he  will 
take  care  of  us  so  long  as  {tant  que)  we  love  him  with  ail  our  heart, 
and  serve  him."     When  these  little  children  were  able  to  read,  they 
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read  with  great  pleasure  what  was  contained  in  their  books,  antf 
talked  about  it  all  day.  Besides,  they  were  very  good  and  obedient 
to  their  mother. 

At  the  end  {au  bout)  of  two  years  this  poor  woman  fell  ill,  and  she 
felt  her  death  was  near,  (approcher:)  she  was  yery  uneasy  about 
(pour)  her  poor  children  ;  but  at  last  she  thought  that  God,  who  is  so 
good,  would  take  care  of  them.  She  was  lying  in  the  hollow  of  the 
tree,  andftaving^called  her  children,  she  said  to  them:  "My  dear 
children,  I  am  going  to  die,  and  you  will  soon  be  motherless,  (n'auoir 
plus  de  mkre.)  Remember,  however,  that  you  will  not  be  alone,  and 
that  God  sees*  all  you  do.  Never  miss  (manquer)  praying  to  him 
night  and  morning.     My  dear  John,  take  great  care  of  your  sister ; 

not  scold  her  f  never  beat  her :  you  are  bigger  and  stronger  than 

e  ;  yo^will  go  and  seek  fruit  and  eggs  for  her."  She  also  wished 
to  say  aWw  words  {quelque  chose)  to  Mary,  but  she  had  not  time, 
and  died. 

These  poor  children  did  not  understand  what  their  mother  meant, 
(vouloir  dircy)  for  they  did  not  know  what  death  was,  (ce  que  c*etait 
que  de  mourir.) — Wh^  she  was  dead,  they  thought  that  she  was 
asleep,  and  they  feared  to  make  a  noise,  lest  they  should  wake  her. 
John  went  to  fetch  some  fruit,  and  having .eupped,  they  lay  down  by 
the  side  of  the  tree,  and  both  fell  asleep,  (s^endormir*.)  They  were 
much  astonished  the  next  morning  to  find  that  their  mother  was  yet 
asleep,  and  went  to  pull  her  by  the  arm  to  wake  her.  As  they  per- 
ceived that  she  did  not  answer,  they  thought  they  had  offended 
her,  and  began  to  cry,  (se  mettre  d  pleurer,)  begging  her  pardon,  and 
promised  to  be  very  good.  It  was  in  vain,  (t7*  etirerU  beau  faxre  ;) 
the  poor  woman  could  answer  no  more.  They  remained  there  sev- 
eral days  until  the  body  began  to  be  corrupted,  {se  decomposer.) 
Ma.Tj  exclaimed  one  morning  to  John  :  (Marie  se  mit  ct  jeter  de 
grands  criSf  et  dit  d  Jean :)  "  Ah,  my  brother,  the  worms  are  eating 
our  poor  mamma ;  we  must  get  them  away,  {arracher ;)  come  and 
help  me."  John  approached,  but  the  body  smelt  so  bad,  that  they 
could  not  remain  there,  and  they  were  obliged  {etre  contraint)  to  seek 
another  tree  to  sleep  in. 

These  two  children  never  missed  praying  to  God  ;  they  read  their 
books  so  often  that  they  knew  them  by  heart.  When  they  had  read 
they  would  walk,  or  else  {pu  bien)  they  sat  down  on  the  grass  and 
talked,  {et  causaient  entr'^eux.)  One  day  John  said  to  his  sister  * 
"  I  remember,  when  I  was  very  little,  to  have  been  in  a  place  where 
there  were  many  houses  and  many  men ;  my  father  had  many  ser- 
rants ;  we  had  also  many  nice  frocks,  {de  beaux  habits.)  All  at  once 
papa  put  us  in  a  house  that  went  on  the  water,  and  then,  on  a  sud- 
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den,  he  fastened  us  on  to  a  plank,  {attacker  ^  une  pianche,)  and  has 
gone  to  the  bottom  (lefond)  of  the  sea,  whence  he  has  not  retorned ; 
and  oar  dear  mother  says  he  is  now  in  Heaven."  '*It  is  very 
strange,  (jtngt^ter,")  answered  Mary  ;  "  but  since  it  has  happened 
it  is  because  it  was  the  will  of  God ;  for  you  know,  brother,  {mon 
frh-e^  that  he  is  almighty,  (tout-puissant") 

John  and  Mary  remained  eleven  years  on  this  island.  .  One  day 
that  they  were  sitting  on  the  shore,  (au  bord  de  la  mer^  they  saw  a 
boat  with  several  black  men  come  up  to  them.  Mary  was  at  first 
frightened,  and  wanted  to  run  away ;  but  John  said  to  her  :  "  Let 
us  remain,  sister,  (ma  sotur^  do  you  not  know  that  God  our  father 
{que  notre  pire  le  bon  Dieu)  is  here,  and  that  he  will  prevent  these 
men  from  hurting  us  1"  These  blacks  having  landed,  {descendre  ^ 
terre,)  were  surprised  to  see  these  children,  who  were  of  a#idifferent 
color  to  them,  {d*une  autre  couleur  qu'eux,)  They  surrounded  them, 
and  spoke  to  them :  it  was  in  vain,  for  these  children  did  not  under- 
stand their  language.  John  took  these  savages  to  the  place  where 
bis  mother's  bones  were,  and  told  them  how  she  had  died  ;  but  they 
did  not  understand  him  either.  The  blacks  at  last  showed  them 
their  little  boat,  and  made  signs  to  them  to  enter.  "  I  dare  not," 
said  Mary,  "these  people  frighten  me."  Her  brother  comforted 
{rcusurer)  her. 

They  therefore  entered  the  boat,  which  led  them  to  an  island  that 
was  not  far  from  thence,  and  whose  inhabitants  were  savages.  All 
these  savages  received  them  very  well :  their  king  could  not  take 
his  eyes  off  (ne  pouvait  se  lasser  de  regarder)  Mary ;  and  he  often 
put  his  hand  to  his  heart,  to  show  that  he  loved  her.  Mary  and  John 
soon  learned  the  language  of  these  savages,  and  became  acquainted 
with  all  that  they  were  doing.  John  soon  found  that  they  made  war  % 
on  people  who  lived  in  the  neighboring  islands,  that  they  ate  their 
prisoners,  and  that  they  worshipped  {adorer)  a  great  ugly  monkey, 
{le  singe,)  that  had  several  savages  to  attend  on  him,  {pour  le  servir,) 
so  that  the  two  children  were  sorry  to  have  come  to  live  with  these 
wicked  people.  However  the  king  was  determined  on  marrying 
{voulait  absolument  ^ouser)  Mary,  who  said  to  her  brother:  "I 
would  rather  die  than  be  the  wife  of  that  man."  "  Is  it  because  he 
is  so  ugly  that  you  would  not  marry  him  ?"  said  John.  "  No,  bro- 
ther," said  she,  "  it  is  because  he  is  wicked :  do  you  not  perceive 
that  he  is  unacquainted  with  God  our  Father  ;  and  that  instead  of 
praying  to  him,  he  kneels  {se  mettre  d  genoux)  before  that  horrid 
monkey  %  Besides  our  book  tells  us  that  we  must  forgive  our  ene- 
mies, and  do  good  to  them ;  and  you  see  that  instead  of  that,  this  wick- 
ed man  has  his  prisoners  put  to  death  {/aire  mourir)  and  eats  them/' 

35* 
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"  A  thonght  haa  struck  me,  (i7  me  vient  une  pensSe,'*^  said  John , 
'*  if  we  were  to  kill  that  horrid  monkey,  they  would  soon  perceive 
that  it  is  no  God.  Let  us  poison  it.*'  Mary  agreed  to  it,  and  the 
monkey  died.  The  savages  who  took  care  of  it,  and  who  were  as 
its  priests,  told  the  king  that  Mary  and  her  brother  were  the  cause 
of  the  misfortune  that  had  occurred,  and  that  he  could  not  be  happy 
until  these  two  whites  were  killed.  It  was  immediately  decided 
that  a  sacrifice  should  be  made  to  the  new  monkey  that  had  just  been 
substituted  for  the  last,  that  the  two  whites  should  be  present,  and 
that  they  should  afterwards  be  burned  alive,  {bruler  quelqu^un  tout 
vif.)  John  having  heard  this  resolution,  said  to  them  :  "If  your 
monkey  had  been  a  God,  I  could  never  have  killed  him ;  have  I  not 
been  stronger  than  he  T  We  must  worship  the  great  God,  the  Cre- 
ator of  heaven  and  earth,  and  not  such  an  ugly  beast."  This  speech 
irritated  all  the  savages ;  they  fastened  John  and  his  sister  to  two 
trees,  and  were  prepared  to  burn  them,  when  intelligence  came 
{lorsqu'on  leur  apprit)  that  a  great  number  of  their  enemies  had  jasi 
landed  (aborder)  on  the  island.  They  ran  to  meet  them,  {pour  les 
combattrcj)  and  were  defeated,  (etre  vaincu.)  The  savages  who  re- 
mained the  conquerors  took  off  the  chains  of  the  two  whites,  &n4* 
conveyed  {emmener)  them  to  their  own  island,  where  they  became 
the  slaves  of  the  king. 

These  new  savages,  however,  were  often  at  war  like  their  neigh- 
bors, and  ate  their  prisoners.  They  one  day  took  a  great  number , 
for  they  were  very  powerful.  Among  the  captives  was  a  white 
man ;  and  as  he  was  very  thin,  (fort  maigre,)  the  savages  deter- 
mined on  fattening  him  up  (de  Vengraisser)  before  they  ate  him. 
They  chained  him  up  in  a  hut,  and  commissioned  Mary  to  take  him 
his  food,  (de  lui  porter  d  manger.)  As  she  knew  that  he  was  sooa 
to  be  eaten  she  felt  great  compassion  for  him,  (elle  en  avait  grand* 
pitie,)  and  said,  as  she  sadly  gazed  on  him  :  "  O  God !  take  pity  on 
him  !^*  This  white  man,  who  had  felt  great  astonishment  on  seeing 
a  girl  of  the  same  color  as  himself,  wondered  still  more  (le  fut  hien 
davantage)  when  he  heard  her  speak  his  own  language.  "Who 
taught  you  to  speak  French  V  inquired  he,  (lui  dit-U.)  "  I  do  not 
know  the  name  of  the  language  I  speak,"  answered  she  ;  "  it  is  my 
mother^s  language,  and  she  it  was  who  taught  it  me.  We  have  also 
two  books  in  which  we  read  every  day.*'  "  My  God  !**  exclaimed 
this  man,  as  he  raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  "  and  can  it  be  possible, 
(serait-U  possible  f)  But,  my  child,  could  you  show  me  the  books 
of  which  you  speak V*  "I  have  them  not,*'  said  she,  " but  I  will 
fetch  my  brother,  who  keeps  them,  and  he  will  show  them  you.* 
She  went  out,  as  she  said  this,  and  soon  returned  with  John,  who 
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broaght  the  two  books.  The  white  man  opened  them  with  emotion, 
and  having  read  on  the  first  leaf:  "  This  is  John  Morris^  booky^  he 
cried  :  "  Ah,  my  dear  children !  and  do  I  indeed  see  you  ?  Come 
and  embrace  your  father ;  oh,  would  to  God !  you  could  give  me 
news  of  your  mother  !^'  At  these  words  John  and  Mary  threw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  the  white  man,  and  shed  tears  of  joy.  At 
last  John  said  :  *'  My  heart  tells  me  you  are  my  father ;  and  yet  I 
know  not  how  that  can  be,  for  ray  mother  told  me  you  had  fallen  in- 
to the  sea."  *'  I  did  in  trnth  {effectivement)  fall  into  the  sea,  when 
our  vessel  struck,  (s^entr'^ouvritj^^)  answered  this  man ;  "  but  hav- 
ing seated  myself  on  a  plank,  I  landed  on  an  island,  and  I  thought 
you  lost.*'  John  then  told  him  all  he  remembered.  The  white  man 
wept,  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  wife.  Mary,  also  wept,  but 
it  was  on  another  account,  {p<mr  un  autre  sujet.)  "  Alas!"  cried 
she,  ^  of  what  use  is  it  (d  quoi  sert-il)  that  we  should  have  found 
our  father,  since  he  is  to  be  killed  and  eaten  in  a  few  days."  '*  We 
must  cut  his  chains,"  said  John,  **  and  then  we  will  all  three  escape 
to  the  forest."  ^  And  what  should  we  do  there^  my  poor  children  1" 
said  John  Morris  ;  **  the  savages  will  soon  catch  (reprendre  *)  us,  or 
else  we  shall  die  of  hunger."  "  Let  me  alone,  (laissez-moi  faire,^^) 
said  Mary,  "I  know  an  infallible  method  (U  mot/en)  of  saving 
you." 

As  she  ended  these  words,  she  went  to  the  king.  When  she  had 
entered  his  hut,  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  said  :  "  My  lord, 
{seigneur,)  I  have  a  great  favor  to  beg  of  you  ;  will  you  promise  me 
to  grant  it  1"  ^*  I  swear  it  you,"  said  the  king,  ^  for  I  am  satisfied 
with  you."  *'WelL,"  continued  Mary,  '*you  must  know  that  the 
white  roan,  of  whom  you  have  desired  me  to  take  care,  is  John's  and 
my  father  :  you  have  resolved  to  eat  him,  and  I  am  come  to  repre- 
sent to  you,  that  he  is  old  and  thin,  and  that  I  am  young  and  fat ;  so 
I  hope  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  eat  me  instead  ;  I  only  ask  a  week, 
that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  before  I  die."  "  Truly," 
said  the  king,  '*  you  are  so  good  a  girl,  that  I  would  on  no  account 
(que  je  ne  voudrais  pus  pour  toutes  choses)  put  you  to  death ;  you 
shall  live,  and  your  father  also.  I  will  even  tell  you  that  every 
year  a  ship  with  white  men  comes  here,  and  we  sell  them  the  pris- 
oners we  do  not  eat.  This  ship  will  soon  arrive,  and  then  I  will 
give  you  leave  (la  permission)  to  go." 

Mary  thanked  the  king,  and  in  her  heart  returned  thanks  to  God, 
who  had  inspired  him  with  compassion  towards  her.  She  ran  to 
carry  these  joyful  tidings  to  her  father ;  and  a  few  days  afler,  the 
vessel  of  which  the  black  king  hud  spoken  having  arrived,  she  em- 
barked on  board  with  her  father  and  brother.     They  landed  on  a 
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large  island  inhabited  by  Spaniards.  The  governor  of  this  i 
having  heard  Mary's  history,  said  to  himself:  "  This  girl  has  not  a 
penny,  (jCa  pas  le  sou,)  and  is  sadly  sunburnt,  (brtdee  du  soleU ;)  bat 
she  is  so  good  and  virtuous  that  her  husband  will  be  a  happier  man 
(qu*elle  pourra  rendre  son  mart  plus  heureux)  than  if  she  were  rich 
and  handsome.'*  He  therefore  requested  Mary's  father  to  give  her 
to  him  for  wife,  {en  mariage ;)  and  John  Morris  having  consented, 
the  governor  married  her,  and  gave  one  of  his  relations  to  John. 
They  lived  very  happy  in  this  island,  admiring  the  wisdom  of  Prov- 
idence, that  had  only  allowed  Mary  to  be  a  slave,  that  she  might 
thereby  be  the  means  dC  {que  pour  lui  donner  occasion  de)  saving  her 
father's  life. 


APPENDIX. 


CARDINAL  AND  ORDINAL  NUMBERS. 


Cardinaux. 

Un,  m.  une,  /•  • 

Deux 

Trol* 

Qantre 

Cinq 

8Jx 

Sept 

Hull 

Neuf. 


Cardinal 

Muinbcn. 

1. 

8. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


7. 

8. 

9. 

Dix 10. 

Onxe 11. 

Doaze 13. 

Treize 13. 

Qnatorxe 14. 

Qulnze 15. 

Seize 16. 

DiX'sept. 17. 

Dii-bQit 18. 

Dlx-neaf. 19. 

Vingt 90. 

Ylngtetan 21. 

VinKt-deux 22. 

Vingttrois 23. 

Vingt-qaalre 24. 

ViDgt-clnq 25. 

Vingl-»ix 96. 

Vlngt-sept 27. 

Vingt-halt 28. 

ViDKt-neaf 29. 

Trante 30. 

TrenteetuB 31. 

Trente-denx 32. 

Trente-trois 33. 

Trentre-qnatre • 34. 

Trente-cinq 35. 

Troote-six 36. 

Trente-tept 37. 

Trente-hult 38. 

Trente-nenr* 39. 

Qoarante 40. 

QoantDle  et  an 41. 

Quaninte-deax 42. 

Qoarante-trois 43. 

Qnannte-qoatre 44. 

Quanuite-ciBq 45. 


Ordifuutx, 


Ordinal 

Numbank 


Premier,  m.  prenildre,  /• l»t, 

Deaxi^ me,  second,  seconde 2d. 

Troisleme 3d. 

Quatri^me 4th. 

Cinquiiroe 5th. 

Sixidme 6th. 

Septidme 7lh. 

Huitidme 8th. 

Nnuvidme 9th. 

Dixieme lOth. 

OnzJeme liih. 

Doozi^me iSih. 

Trelzi6me. ]3th. 

Qaatorzi^me l4th. 

Qulnzieme ]5th. 

Seizleme I6th. 

Dix-septi^me I7th. 

Dix-hniti^roe 18th. 

Dix-neuvieme 19th. 

Vlngtidnie.... SiOth. 

Vingt  et  uniime 21st. 

VinKt-deaxi6me 22d. 

Vingt-troisi^me 23<1. 

Vingt-qnatri^me 34th. 

Vingt-cinqul^me 25th. 

Vingt-sixlcnie 26th. 

Vingt-septidme 27th. 

Vingt-huiti^nie *. 28th. 

Vingt-neuviSme 29th.       • 

Trentidme 30th. 

Trente  et  nni^me 3lHt 

Trente-deuxidme 33d. 

Trente-troisieme 33d. 

Trente-quatri^me 34th. 

Trente-cinquldme. 35th. 

Trente-slxieme 36th. 

Trente-septieme 37th. 

Trento-huiti^me 38th. 

Trente-neavi^me 39th. 

Quanntidme 40th. 

Quarante  et  nnlime 41sL 

Qaarantenleaxlenie 42d. 

Qaarante-troisidme 43d. 

Qaarante-qoatri^me 44th. 

Qnarante-cinqul^me 45th 
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CARDINAL  AND  ORDIMAI.  NTTHBEHS. 


JTombrtt  Cudinal 

Cardiiuutx.  Nuioben. 

Quamnte-dz 46. 

Qaannte-sept 47. 

Qaarante-hnit 48. 

Qa«mnte-near. 49. 

Cinqaante 50. 

Clnquanteetan...^ SI. 

CiDquaute-d«az**'« • 53. 

Clnqiiante-trois 53. 

dnquante-qaatre 54. 

Cinqaante-cinq 55. 

Cinqaanle-six 56. 

Cinquante-sept 57. 

Cinqaante-huit 58. 

Cinqnante-neof 59. 

Boixante 60. 

Bolxante  et  un 61. 

Bolxante-deuz 62. 

Bolzante-troU 63. 

Soixante-qaaore 64. 

Solxante-clnq 65. 

Boixante-six 66. 

Bolxante-sepL 67. 

Boixante-hult. 68. 

8oljnnte-neaf. 69. 

Soixante-dix 70. 

Boixante  et  onze 71. 

Boixante-dnuzo • 73. 

Soixanle-lreize 73. 

6otxaDUf>-quak)rze 74. 

Boixante-qainzc. 75. 

Botxunte-selze. 76. 

Boixante-dix-sept 77. 

Boixante-dix-huit 78. 

BoLxante-dix-neuf. 79. 

Quatre-vingt 80. 

Quatre-viDgt-un 81. 

Quatre-vingt-deux 82. 

Quatre-vlngt-truis 83. 

Qaatre-vingt-qaatrD 84. 

Qaatr»-vingt-i*inq 85. 

Quatre-viiigt-stx 66. 

Quatre-vingt-sept. 87. 

Qnatre-vingt-hnlt 88. 

Quatre-vingt-ncttf> 89. 

Quatre-vingt-dix 90. 

Qaatre-vingt-onze 91. 

Q,uatre-vingt-doaze 93. 

aaatre-vingt-trelze 93. 

QaaUe-vingt-qaatorze 94. 

Qaatre-vingt-qulnze 95. 

Qnatre-Tingt-seIze 96. 

Quatre-vlngt-dlx-sept 97. 

duatro-vlngt-dlx-hult 96. 

Qtuatre-vingt-dix-neaf 99. 

Gent 100. 


Ordittaux.  Mantel^ 

Qaarante^ixl^aM 46Ue. 

Qnarante-aeptidroe 47tk. 

Qoarante-haitl^me 48Ui. 

Quarente-nenviiiue 49lh. 

Cinqaantiime SOth. 

Cinqaante  et  nni^me 5lBt. 

Cinqoante-deaxiime.. 5dd. 

Cinqaante-troisicme 53il. 

Clnquante-qaatri^me 54lh. 

Cinquante-cinqui^me 55ib. 

Cinqaante-sixienie S6th. 

dnqnante-septi^me 57th. 

Cinqaante-huiti^Die ..•>  56th. 

Clnqaante-neuvleme  •  • ;•  •  •  >  59th. 

Soixontieme 60th. 

Bolxante  et  nni^me 61st. 

Bolxante^enxi^me GSd. 

Soixante-troisiime 63d. 

Soixante-qaatrieme 64th. 

Soixante-cinquiime 65th. 

Soixante-sLxionie 66th. 

Soixante-septieme 67th. 

Soixante-hnitieme 68th. 

Soixante-neavieiue tttbL 

Soixante-dixieine 70th. 

Boixante  et  onzieme 71sL 

!^>ixante-doaxl6me 7Sd. 

Soixantc-treizi^me 73d. 

8oixunte-q nauinie we 74th 

Soixante-qainzleme 75tta. 

SoiXHute-Kelzieme 76th. 

Suixunte-dix-septiime 77th. 

Solxanio  dix-hiiitit^me 78th. 

Botxaiitedix-nenvieme 79th. 

Qaaure- vingtienie SOth. 

Unatre-vingt-unicme 81st. 

Uuatre-vingt-dcaxieme 88d. 

Qimtre-vtngt-troisieroe 83d. 

Quntre-vingt-qaatricnie 84th. 

Q,uatre-vingi-ctnqui^me 85th. 

^u;itre-vingt-8lxiettie 86th. 

Qnntre-vlngt'sepiieine 87th. 

Quatre- vingt-bnitidnie flSth. 

Quatre-vingt-Deuvi^nM 89th. 

Qnatre-vingt-dixidme 90th. 

Qnatre-vingt-onzi^me 9Iat 

Qaatre-vlngt-doQzl^me. 9M. 

Quatre-vingt-treizi^nie 93d. 

Quatro-Tingt-quatorzlime 94th. 

Qnatre-vingt-qalnzi^me 95th. 

Qaatre-yingt-seizlinte 96th. 

Uuatre-vingt-dix-septldine 97Ch. 

Quatre-vingt-dix-huiUdnia 9eth. 

Quatre-Tingt-dix-neuvi^me 90th. 

GenUAme ' 
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nmJ^m  OwHinal 

CarrfiwuM.  NumlMri. 

Centuu 101. 

Centdeaz 102. 

Gent  (rote. 103. 

Centdiz. 110. 

Ootnnze 111. 

Contvingt. ISO. 

Cent  vingt  et  nn« 121. 

Deuxceoto -....    300. 

Deax  cent  an 901. 

Deux  cent  deox 203. 

Mille 1000. 

Deuxmllle 2000. 

Mil  hait  cent  qnarante-tix 1846. 

UnmitlkMi A  fBilUon. 


NonO/rm  Ordinal 

OrdMtfufe  Numb«ia. 

Cent-unMme 101st. 

Cent-deuxi^ma 103d. 

Cent-trolsl^me 103d. 

Cent-dixieine. 110th 

Cent-onEMnie llllh. 

Cent-vlngtiime WOih. 

Cent  vingt  et  nnMme 131st. 

Deu  X  cen tii  me SOOt h. 

Deux  cenl-unW me 201aL 

Deux  cent-deuxiime S03d. 

MiUieme lOOOih 

Deax  millMme 2000th 

Mil  hnitcentqaarante-slxiime...  1616th. 

MUliondae A  aailUoath. 


PARADIGMS. 


CONJUGATION  OF  THE  AUXILIARY  VERB  AVOIR,  TO  HAVE, 

IN  THE  FOUR  FORMS. 

L— AFFIRMATIVE  FORBL 

IxpiMiTivs  Mood. 

niKinrr.  |  Tun. 


Aymnt, 
Eo,M.;  erne,/. 


This, 

tin, 

Noaa  Bvona, 

Voos  avex, 

lUoot, 


to  haw.  I  Avoir  en, 
Fakticxplm. 

Anvtiv  I 

I  Ayanten, 
had.  I 

Ikdicatipb  Hood. 


teteMAttl. 


Thave. 
Ooukast 

kska». 

««  have. 

ffou  have. 

tJUpkave. 


J*aTato,  I  had. 

Ta  araU,  (Am  hadtL 

II  aPBit,  he  had. 

Kom  aplons,  wc  had. 

Voos  avies,  fon  had. 

Us  avalent,  thejf  had. 

PKBTSftlT  DBFUrm. 

rent,  I  had. 

Ta  eas,  thou  hadst. 

II  eat,  he  had. 

Noas  eftmea,  we  had. 

VooieOtea,  fouhad. 

Ct  event,  thtg  had. 


PKBTVKIT  nrDBflXITS. 

Talen,  /have  had. 

To  as  eo,  thmi  hast  had, 

11  a  ea,  he  hoe  had, 

Noas  avons  ea,  we  have  had. 

Vous  aves  eo,  you  have  had. 

lis  ont  ea,  thag  have  had, 

K.OTBKPBCT. 

ravaiseo,  I  had  had. 

Ta  avals  ea,  thou  hadet  had. 

II  avalt  ea,  he  had  had. 

Noas  avions  eo,  we  had  had. 

Voos  aviez  en,  yoa  had  had, 

lis  avalent  eq,  thep  had  had. 

PKBTBBIT  AMTSmiOR. 

Pens  ea,  /  had  had. 

Tu  eas  eq,  tham  hadet  had, 

11  ent  en,  he  had  had, 

Noos  eOmes  eo,  we  had  had, 

Voos  eOtes  ea,  yo*  had  had, 

II>  eorent  eo,  theg  Urf  had. 
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CONJUGATION    OF   AVOIR. 


fUTUHB* 

PAST 

rums. 

rnml. 

iMhaU  kav8. 

J^anxai  en, 

lehaUhmoe 

Taanns, 

thou  9halt  haw. 

Tu  auras  en, 

thou  ehall  have 

Haws, 

he  9haU  have. 

U  aura  en. 

heehaUkave 

mahaUkme. 

Noosaaronsflii, 

weehaithave 

Voiuiaimz, 

fou  shall  have. 

Vons  aarez  en, 

fouehaUhave 

nsanront, 

thet  ehaU  have. 

lU  anront  en. 

the9  ehall  have 

COMPXnORAL  nSIKNT. 

OOXBmORAL  TiLMT. 

J'auals, 

lehmddhave. 

J'auaii  eu, 

lekeuldhave 

Tnanralf, 

tJiou.  ahoMldst  have. 

Ta  aurais  ea, 

thou  ehouldst  have 

navnit. 

he  ehould  have. 

II  aorait  en. 

he  ehould  have 

Nous  aorloDt, 

we  ehould  have. 

Nous  auriooB  en, 

we  should  have 

Voasaarlezi 

fou  ehould  have. 

Vons  anriez  en. 

fou  should  have 

lU  amaient. 

thet  ehould  have. 

Us  anxaieot  en, 

they  should  have 

Impbrativs  Moov. 

Aie,  have  (thou.) 

Qu*U  ait,  let  him  have. 

Ayons,  let  us  have. 

Ayes,  have  (fou.) 

an*ils  aient,  let  them  have. 

BvBJUMcnvB  Moos. 


QneJ*ato, 
ane  males, 
Qn*U  alt, 
Qne  nons  ayons, 
Qne  vons  ayes, 
Qn*U8  aient, 


that  J  vutif  have. 

that  thou  ma^et  have. 

that  he  may  have. 

that  we  maf  have. 

that  you  may  have. 

that  thejf  may  have. 


IMPKRPEOT. 

Qne  J*ens8e,  that  I  might  have. 

Qne  tn  ensses,  that  thou  mightot  have. 
QxCn  eOt,  that  he  might  have. 

Qne  nons  ensslons,  that  we  might  have. 
Que  Tons  enssies,  that  you  might  have. 
Qn'Us  enssent,  that  they  might  have. 


PRKTKKIT. 

Qne  J*aie  en,  that  /  may  have  had. 

Qne  tn  ales  en,  tAol  thou  mayst  have  had. 
Qnni  ait  en,  that  he  may  have  had. 

Qne  nons  ayons  en,  that  we  may  have  had. 
Qne  Tons  ayea  en,  that  you  may  have  had. 
Qn'lls  aient  en,       that  they  may  have  had. 

PLCPnapBCT. 
Qne  f  ensse  en,  that  I  might ' 

Qne  tn  ensses  en,  that  thou  mightst  -^ 
Quni  eftt  en,  that  he  might  14 

Que  nons  ensslons  en,  that  we  might  '  2 
Qne  vons  enssiez  en,  that  you  might  •$ 
Qn^Us  enssent  en,        that  they  might , 


Ne  pas  ayolr, 


N*ayant  pas, 


Je  n*ai  pas, 
Tnn'aspas, 
II  n*a  pas, 
Nons  n*avoBS  pas, 
Vons  n*ayes  pas, 
fis  n'ont  pas, 


n.— NEGATIVE  FORM. 
IxmaTiTn  Moon. 

I  PAST. 

wet  to  have,  I  N*avoir  pas  en,  not  to  have  had^ 

Pakticiplbs. 

I  PAST. 

ii0t  having.  I  N'ayant  pas  en,  not  having  had, 

IxDicATivB  Mood. 

PBBTBBXT  XBBBnBXTB. 

/  have  not.  Je  n*ai  pas  en,  /  have  mot  had. 

thou  hast  not.  Tn  n*as  pas  en,  thou  hast  not  had. 

he  hoe  not.  U  n*a  pas  en,  he  has  not  had. 

we  have  not.  Nons  n'avons  pas  en,  we  have  not  had. 

you  have  Mt.  Vons  a'avea  pas  en,  yoa  have  not  had 

thoy  have  not.  lis  n'oot  pas  en,  they  have  not  had. 


^ 
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ixreRrxcT 

Je  n'aTals  pas,  /  had  not 

Tn  n*aval8  pas,  thou  hadst  net 

n  c'aTalt  pas,  he  had  not. 

NoQs  n*avioii8  pas,  «<  had  noL 

Voas  n'aviex  pas,  fou  had  not. 

lis  ii*avalent  pas,  they  had  not. 


PRKTBKir  DiniaTS. 


Je  n*eas  pas, 
Tu  n*etis  pas, 
II  n*eat  pas. 
Nous  n*e&iiies  pas, 
VoQS  n'eCktes  pas, 
Us  n*enrent  pas. 


Ihad 


he  had 

we  had 

ffou  had 

they  had 


not. 
not. 

noL 


Je  ii*aar^  pas,  Jehall  not  have. 

Ta  n*auias  pes,  thou  ehalt  not  have, 

II  n*aura  pas,  he  ehaU  not  have. 

Nous  n^aurons  pas,  we  ehall  not  have. 

Vans  n*aurez  pas,  fou  ehall  not  have. 

Us  n'auront  pas,  they  ehall  not  have. 

consmoHAL  frkskkt. 

Je  n*aurais  pas,  /  ehould  rtot  have. 
Tn  n*aarais  pas,      thou  ehouldet  not  have. 

11  n'aumit  pas,  he  ehould  not  have. 

Nous  D*aaiioDS  pas,  we  sTkould  not  have. 

Vons  n*aurieK  pas,  you  ehould  not  have. 

Is  n*aaiaieat  pas,  they  ehould  not  have. 


PLUPKEneCT 

Je  n*aval8  pas  eo,  Ihad  not  had. 

Tn  n'ayals  pas  en,  thou  hadot  not  had, 

U  n*avait  pas  eil(  he  had  not  had. 

Nous  n'avions  pas  eo,  we  had  not  had, 

Vous  n'avles  pas  eu,  you  had  not  had. 

lis  n'avaient  pas  eo,  they  had  not  had. 

PRKTBRIT  AMTKEIOR. 

Je  n'eus  pas  eu,  /  had  not  had* 

Tn  n*eus  pas  en,  thou  hadet  not  had. 

II  n'eut  pas  eu,  he  had  not  had. 

Nous  n'eAmes  pas  en,  we  had  not  had, 

Vons  n*e&tes  pas  en,  you  had  not  had. 

Us  n'eurent  pas  eu,  they  had  not  had. 

PAST  FUTU&B. 

Je  n*auFai  pas  eu,  /  ehall  not  have  had, 
Tu  n*auras  pas  eu,  thou  ehalt  not  have  had, 
II  n*aura  pas  en,  he  ehall  not  have  had. 
Nous  n'aurons  pas  eu,  we  ehall  not  have  had, 
Vons  n'anrez  pas  en,  you  ehall  not  have  had. 
lis  n'anront  pas  eu,  they  ehall  not  have  had, 

CONDITIORAL  PAST. 

Je  n'aurais  pas  eu,  /  ehould  not ' 

Tu  n'aurais  pas  eu,  thou  ehouldet  not  '4 
II  n*annilt  pas  en,  he  ehould  not    J 

Nous  n*aurions  pas  eu,  we  ehould  not  '  S 
Vous  n*auriez  pas  en,  you  ehould  not  4 
lis  n'anralent  pas  eu,    they  ehould  not^ 


N*ale  pas, 
anni  n*alt  pas, 
N'ayons  pas, 
N'ayez  pas. 


Imprrativr  Mood. 

have  not  (thou.) 

let  him  not  have, 

let  ue  not  have, 

have  not  (jfou.) 


Qu'Ua  n*Rient  pas,  let  them  not  have. 
^  SuBJURcnvR  Mood. 


PRBSRRT. 

Que  Je  n'ale  pas,  that  I  may ") 

Une  tn  n'ales  pas,  that  thou  mayet 
Qn*il  n'ait  pas,  that  he  may 

Que  nous  n'ayons  pas,  tJkat  we  wuiy 
Que  Tons  n'ayec  pas,  that  you  may 
Qn'ils  n'aient  pas,  that  they  may 

IMPRRPRCT. 

Que  je  n'ensse  pas,  that  F 

Que  tn  n'ensses  pas,  that  thou 

Qu'il  n'eftt  pas,  that  he 

Que  nous  n'entsions  pas,  that  we 

Que  vous  n'enssiez  pas,  that  you 

Qu'Us  n'eussent  pas,  that  they  j 


1. 
II 


PRRTRRIT. 

Que  je  n'aie  pas  en,  that  I  may ' 

Que  tn  n'ales  pas  en,  that  thou  mayet 
Qn'il  n'alt  pas  eu,  that  he  may 

Que  nous  n'ayons  pas  en,  that  we  may 
Que  vons  n'ayez  pas  eu,  that  you  may 
Qu'ils  n'aient  pas  eu,      that  they  may, 

PLtTPRRrnCT. 

Que  je  n'ensse  pas  eu,  that  y 

Que  tu  n'etisses  pas  eu,  that  thou 
Qu'll  n'eikt  pas  eu,  that  he 

Que  nous  n'eusslons  pas  en,  that  we 
Que  vous  n'ensslez  pas  en,  that  you 
Qn'Us  n'eussent  pas  en,      that  they. 


n 


se 
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m.— INTEREOGATIVE  FORM. 
Imdicatxvs  Mooo. 


Al-Je,  haw  L 

As-tu,  hast  lAou, 

A-t-ll,  has  he. 

Avons-noui,  have  toe. 

Avez-voiu,  have  yo*. 

Oni-iU,  have  they. 
IKPBRrBOT. 

Avals-je,  had  T. 

Avals-ta,  hadet  thou. 

AvaU-11,  had  he. 

Avlons-nons,  had  we. 

Avles-voos,  had  you. 

Avalent-ilB,  had  they. 

PRBTBUT  DBnNITS. 

Eus-Je,  had  I 

Eos-tu,  hadei  thau. 

Eul-il,  had  he. 

EOraes-noni,  had  we. 

Ei^tes-voat,  had  yeu. 

Eoieat-ils,  had  they. 


Aural-je, 

Aaras-ta, 

Aura-t-il, 

Aurons-noai, 

Aorez-voos, 

AnroDt-Ui, 


9h«lllhave. 
ehalt  thou  have. 

ehaJU  he  have. 

ehail  we  have, 
ehatl  you  have, 
ahall  they  have. 


COlfVmONAL  PRBSBlfT. 


Anrals-je, 

Anrals-ta, 

Aamit-11, 

Aorlons-noai, 

Aurtes-votM, 

Auraient-Ut, 


ehould  I  have. 

ehouldst  thou  have. 

ehould  he  have. 

ehould  we  have. 

ehould  you  have. 

should  they  have. 


Ai-Jeen,  hwelkmi 

As-ta  eu,  h»st  tAou  kad. 

A-t-il  ea,  has  he  had. 

AvoD»-noiu  eu,  have  we  ksud. 

Avez-voas  ea,  have  yeu  had. 

Ont-ils  eu,  have  they  had, 

PLUPBRrSCT. 

Avais-jeen,  had  I  hud. 

Avais-tu  CO,  kadst  thou  kmd, 

Avatt-ll  ea,  had  he  Mad. 

AvloDs-noiu  en,  had  we  had. 

Avicz  voas  eu,  had  yon  had. 

Avaient-iis  ea,  had  they  had. 

PRBTBRIT  AJITBRIOR. 

Ens-je  ea,  had  I  had. 

Eas-ta  ea,  hadst  thou  had. 

Eutil  ea,  had  ha  had. 

E&nies-noos  eo,  had  wo  had. 

Elites- voa«  ea,  had  you  had. 

Eurent-ils  eu,  had  they  had. 

PAST  ptrruRB. 

Anral-Je  eo,  shaU  I  have  had. 

Auras-ttt  ea,  shalt  thou  have  had. 

Aum-t-ll  eu,  shall  he  have  had. 

AuroDS-aous  en,  shall  we  have  had. 

Aarez-voas  ea,  shall  you  have  had. 

AttTont-Us  ea,  shall  they  hav^lkad. 

GOin>XnOMA.L  PAST. 

Aarais-Je  ea,  should  I  have  had. 

Aorals-ta  ea,  shouldet  thou  have  had. 

Atirait-Sl  eu,  ehculd  he  have  had. 

Auriona-noos  ea,  should  we  have  heU. 

Auriez-vons  ea,  should  you  have  had. 

Auralenl-lU  ea,  should  they  have  had. 


IV^NEGATIVE  AND  INTERROGATIVE  FORM. 
Indicatitb  Mood. 


PRBIBMT. 


N*al-Je  pas, 
N*as-ni  pas, 
N*a-t-il  pai, 
N'avon«-noas  pas, 
N'avex-voas  pas, 
N'ont-ils  pM, 


have  I  not. 
hast  thou  not. 

has  he  not. 

have  we  not. 

have  you  not. 

have  they  not. 


PRBTBRIT  IHDBPUIXTB. 


N'aJ  Je  pas  eo, 
N*as-ta  pas  ea, 
N'a-t-U  pas  ea, 
N'avons-Doas  pas  eo, 
N*avez-voos  pas  eo, 
N*ont-Us  pas  ao, 


have  I  net  I 
hast  thou  nol  k 

has  he  not  I 

have  we  not  I 

have  you  not  I 

have  they  not  I 
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M^avaU-Je  pas,  had  /Mt. 

M*avftls-tQ  pas,  kadgt  tkcu  noL 

N*anatrll  pas,  had  he  not. 

N^avloDS-noos  pas,  had  w  aol. 

JN'avIex-voiis  pas,  had  you  wqL 

N'avaientUs  pas,  had  IJUy  wL 

P&BTBKIT  DSrUXTB. 

N*ea8-Je  pas,  had  I  not, 

N*6us-tu  pas,  had»t  thou  not, 

N*eot-il  pas,  Ao^  h»  noL 

N'e&mes-Doas  pas,  had  w  not. 

N*e&tes-Toas  pas,  had  fou  not, 

N*eiueat41s  pas,  had  thtjf  not. 


rUTUKB. 


N^amal-Je  pas, 
N*auras-ta  pas, 
N'aaia-t-ll  pas, 
N'aorons-noas  pas, 
N'aorez-voas  pas, 
N*aaront-U8  pas. 


ohall  I  not  have. 

ahalt  thou  not  have, 

ehaU  he  not  have. 

ahaU  we  not  have. 

ehail  you  not  have. 

ehall  they  not  have. 


COIfSITIOMAL  mCSBllT. 

N*aami9-je  pas,  ohould  I  not  have. 

N'aaral8-ta  pas,  ehouldot  thou  not  have. 
N^anralt-ll  pas,  ehouid  he  not  have. 

N*aur1ons-noas  pas,  ehouid  we  not  have. 
N*aarie£-voas  pas,  ehouid  you  not  have. 
N^aoraienMls  pas,      ehouid  they  not  have. 


PLtrPBEflOT* 

N*aTais-Je  pas  eu,  had  I  wt  had. 

N*avais-lii  pas  ea,  hadet  thou  not  had, 

N'avait-il  pas  en,  had  he  not  had. 

N*avions-noQS  pas  en,  had  we  not  had. 

N'avies-voQS  pas  en,  had  you  not  had, 

N*avaienMls  pas  eu,  had  they  not  had, 

PBBTBBrr  ABTBBIOR. 

N*ea8-Je  pas  eu,  had  I  not  had. 

JN*eiu-tn  pas  eu,  hadet  thou  not  had. 

N*eat-il  pas  ea,  had  he  not  had. 

N'eQmes-nous  pas  en,  had  we  not  had. 

N'e&tes-vons  pas  en,  had  you  not  had. 

N'eurant-lls  pas  eu,  had  they  not  had, 

PAST  FUTURB. 

N*aiinJ-Je  pas  eQ,  ehall  I  not  have  had. 
N'anias-ta  pas  en,  ehalt  thou  not  have  had, 
N'aora-t-U  pas  ea,  ehall  he  not  have  had. 
N'aarons-Doas  pas  en,  ehall  we  not  have  had, 
N'anrez-voos  pas  ea,  ehall  you  not  have  had. 
N'auront-lls  pas  ea,  shall  they  not  have  had. 

COminONAL  PA,ST. 

N^aniais-je  pas  ea,  ehouid  I  not' 

N*aanUsto  pas  eu,    ehouldet  thou  not  -^ 

N'aaralt-il  pas  ea,            ehouid  he  not  A 

N'aurions^noos  pas  en,   should  we  not  S 

N*aariez-voaa  pas  ea,  ehouid  you  not  -S 
N'aaiaient-ils  pas  eu,   should  they  not. 


CONJUGATION  OF  THE  AUXILIARY  VERB  ETRE,  TO  BE. 


Stie, 

Etaot, 
Et«, 


Jesuls, 
Taes, 
II  est, 
Noas 
Vous  (ites, 
lUsont, 

J*«taU, 
Taitais, 
n  «talt, 
Noas  6tioas, 
Vous  dtiex, 
lUttaleDt, 


iKFiinTTVB  Mood. 

to  be.  I  AroIr^M, 
Pakticiplbs. 


PBBIBMT. 
PAST. 


bein£. 
been. 
Imdicativb  Hooo. 


Ayant  «t«, 


to  have  been. 


having  been. 


IMPBBPBCT. 


I  em. 

thou  art. 

he  ie. 


they  are. 

I  was. 

thou  waet. 

he  was. 

we  were. 


theyt 


PRBTBBIT  IHDBPIMITB. 

J'ai  «t«,  I  have  been. 

To  as  «t6,  thou  host  been. 

II  a  6t«,  he  hoe  been. 

Noos  avons  £tA,  we  have  been, 

Voas  avex  6t6,  you  have  been. 

lis  ont  6t6,  they  have  been. 

PLTTPBRFBCT. 

ravals«t«,  Ihadbetn, 

To  avals  6t6,  thou  hadet  been, 

II  avail  6l«,  he  had  been, 

Noas  avlons  6(6,  we  hod  been. 

Voos  avlez  6t6,  you  had  been. 

Us  avalent  «t«,  they  had  been* 
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FIRST   CONJUGATION ER. 


nLBTBRTT  DSnilXTS. 


rEKTSEIT  ANTBUOI. 


Jeflu. 

I  was. 

rem  *t*, 

Tkadheem. 

Tafas, 

tkouwtut. 

Ta  ens  «t«, 

thou  hadst  bsem. 

nfat, 

ka  wu. 

Ilea(£t«, 

hehadheau 

Noiu  fames, 

wwen. 

Noas  eOmes  «t«, 

wehadhsem. 

Vonamtes, 

fan  wr*. 

Vous  efttes  «t6, 

fsuh^beem. 

nsforent, 

tkeifvtrs. 

lis  eorent  6tA, 

thsfhmdbeau 

rCTUES. 

JewnU, 

IthaU  be. 

J'aoral  «t6, 

1  shaU  hsne  besA. 

Ta  leraa, 

tkoutkttltbe. 

Ta  anras  «(A, 

thsM  shedt  have  been. 

nsem, 

keakaUbe. 

II  aara  6t6, 

he  shall  have  been. 

Noas  Mrons, 

we  ehaU  he. 

Nona  aurons  ttb^ 

toe  skaii  have  bee». 

Vons  Mres, 

f»u  ehtUl  be. 

Vous  aures  6l*, 

fOK  shall  have  been. 

lis  seroat, 

tkeyekMbe. 

Us  auront  6t6, 

th^  shaU  h»ve  btesu 

COMTOTIOMAI.  niKSSIIT. 

CONSITIOHAL  FAST. 

Je  serais. 

lehmddbe. 

J'aurais  6t6, 

r  should  have  been. 

Tu  semis, 

aouskmadatbe. 

Tu  aurais  6t£, 

thou  sheuldst  have  been. 

Uaserait, 

he  8houl4  be. 

U  auralt  6t*, 

he  should  have  bean. 

Nous  serions, 

we  tkeidd  be. 

Nous  aurions  6t6, 

we  should  have  been. 

Vons  series, 

fou  should  be. 

Vous  anriez  €t&, 

fou  should  have  been 

lis  seralent, 

theg  shotUd  be. 

Us  auraleat  6t6, 

they  should  have  been 

Impbrativb  Mood. 

Sols,  be  (thou.) 

Qu*il  solt,  let  him  be. 

Soyons,  let  us  be. 

Soyez,  be  (you.) 

au*lls  Solent,  let  thorn  be. 

BuBJUNcnvB  Mood. 


Que  }e  sols. 
Que  tu  sols, 
QuMl  solt, 
Qae  nous  soyons, 
Que  vous  soyez, 
QuMls  so&ent, 

IXPB1 

Que  Je  ftisse, 
Que  tu  fusses, 
Qu'U  mt, 

Que  nous  ftxssionst 
Que  vous  fnsslez, 
QuUls  fbssent. 


that  I  wtoff  be. 

that  thou  mojfst  be. 

that  he  may  be. 

that  we  may  be. 

that  you  may  be. 

that  they  may  be. 

rscT. 

that  I  might  be. 

that  thou  migkUt  be. 

that  ke  migkt  be. 

tkat  we  migkt  be. 

tkat  you  migkt  be. 

that  they  might  be. 


PRBTBBIT. 

Que  J*aie  «t6,  that  I  nay  have  bee^ 

Que  tu  ales  6t6,  that  thou  mayet  have  hoot* 
QuHl  alt  6t6,  that  ho  may  have  boem 

Que  nous  ayous  6t6,  that  we  may  have  been 
Quo  vous  ayez  itb,  that  you  may  have  boon.. 
Qa'ils  alent  6Vk,     that  they  may  have  boem. 

rLUTBRrBOT- 

Que  j^eusse  ^ii^  that  I  might ' 

Que  ta  eusses  6t6,  that  thou  mighut  i 
Qa*il  eat  6t6,  that  he  might  )  J 

Que  nous  ensslons  ^ib,  that  we  might  '  g 
Que  vous  ensslez  6t6,  that  you  might  J| 
Qn*ils  euasent  6t6,        that  thoy  might  J 


FIRST  CONJUGATION— IB  ER. 
iMruxTiVB  Mood. 
mBSEirr.  I  past. 

Parler,  to  speak.  \  Avoir  parM,  tohsnespakm. 

Paeticiplbs. 

PRBSBMT. 

FRrlant,  speaking.  f^^g^, 

PAST.  Ayant  parlA,  having  spakt^ 

Fafl6,  spoken. 
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IsDicxrm  Mood. 

rEBSBirr. 

J6  parle, 

I  speak. 

J'al  parl«. 

Ikaveapekou. 

Ta  paries. 

ik&u  gpeakaU 

Ta  as  pari*, 

tkou  kaat  apoken. 

Ilpurle, 

he  apeak: 

n  a  parW, 

Noos  parlons. 

we  apeak. 

Nous  avons  parM, 

we  have  apoken. 

Voiu  piirlez, 

fouepeak. 

Voos  avez  pBrl6, 

fOU  have  apoken. 

lis  purlent, 

ikqf  apeak. 

lis  ont  parl6, 

tkey  kave  spoken. 

UfraKFECT. 

nVPBBFBCT. 

Je  parlais, 

Iwuapeaking. 

J^avais  parI6, 

IhadapoJl6n. 

Tn  parlHis, 

tkou  waat  apeaking. 

Tu  avals  parld, 

'  tkou  kadat  apoken. 

11  parlalt, 

ke  waa  apeaking. 

11  avail  parli. 

he  had  apoken. 

Nous  parUoDB, 

we  were  apeaking. 

Noos  avions  parl6» 

we  had  apoken. 

fOM  were  apeaking. 

Vous  aviez  parl6, 

you  had  spoken. 

Us  parlaient. 

tkef  were  apeaking. 

lis  avalent  parl6, 

thejf  had  spoken. 

PKBTSRIT  DBFUfTTB. 

niBTKRIT  AMTBRIOR. 

Je  parlal, 

lapcke. 

J'eos  parl«, 

J  had  apoken. 

TaparlaB, 

tkouapakeaL 

Tu  eus  parl6, 

Ilparla, 

heapoke. 

n  eut  parl6, 

ke  kad  apoken. 

Nous  parlftmes, 

weapoke. 

Nous  eQmes  parIA, 

we  kad  apoken. 

Voiu  parl&tes, 

Vau  apoke. 

Vous  e&tes  parl«, 

fou  had  apoken- 

lis  p&rlArent, 

tkeyapcke. 

lis  eurent  parld, 

tkep  had  apoken. 

VAST 

Jeparlemt, 

lakaU  apeak. 

J*anmi  pari*, 

I  ahall  have  apoken. 

Ta  parlems, 

tkou  akalt  apeak. 

Tu  auras  parW, 

tkou  akalt  have  apoken. 

ilperlera. 

keakall  apeak. 

n  aura  pari*, 

ke  akali  have  apoken. 

Noos  parlerons, 

we  akall  apeak. 

Nous  aurons  par!6. 

we  ahall  kave  apoken. 

Vous  parierez, 

fouakaU  apeak. 

Vous  aurez  pari*, 

you  ahall  have  apoken. 

lis  parleront, 

tkey  akaU  apeak. 

lis  auront  pari*, 

tkef  akalt  have  apoken. 

COlfPITXOSAL  PRB8BMT. 

CONDITIONAL  PAST. 

Je  parlemts, 

I  akould  apeak. 

J*anrais  pari*, 

I  akould  have  apoken. 

Ta  parlemis, 

tkou  akouUat  apeak. 

Tu  anreis  pari*,  tkou  akouldat  kave  apoken. 

11  parlerait, 

ke  akould  apeak. 

11  aurait  pari*. 

ke  should  have  apoken. 

Noos  porlerions, 

we  akould  apeak. 

Nous  aurions  pari* 

,  we  ahould  have  apoken. 

Vous  parlerles, 

fou  akould  apeak. 

Vous  auriez  pari*, 

fouahould  have  apoken. 

ns  portentoat, 

tkeg  akould  apeak. 

lU  auraient  pari*,  tkejf  akould  have  apokeu. 

InnRATXTB  Mood. 

Parle,  apeak  or  do  apeak  (tkou.) 

Qu*il  parle,  let  kirn  apeak. 

Parlous,  let  ua  apeak. 

Paries,  apeak  or  do  apeak  (fou.) 

au'ils  parleot,  let  tkem  apeak. 

SuBJUMcnvB  Mood. 


niBSBMT. 

Que  Je  parle,  that  I  majf  apeak. 

Que  tn  paries,  that  thou  nutyat  apeak. 

Q,u*\l  parle,  tkat  he  way  apeak. 

Que  nous  parllons,  tkat  we  may  apeak, 

Qae  Tous  parlies,  tkat  you  may  apeak. 

Qa*Us  parleot,  tkat  tkey  may  apeak. 


36* 


PBBTBBIT. 

Que  faie  pari*,  tkat  I  may 

Que  tu  ales  pari*,  tkat  tkou  mayat 
Qu'll  alt  pari*,  that  he  may 

Que  nous  ayons  pari*,  tkat  we  may 
Que  vous  ayez  pari*,  tkat  you  may 
Qu'ils  Bleat  pari*,  tkat  tkey  may 


\i 
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SECOND   CONJUGATION — IR. 


iMrKftrBCT. 

PLXJPBXPBCT. 

aaeJeparluM, 

tkatr 

aue  J*eu88e  pari*, 

tAatTmigki 

Que  tu  parlasaes, 

UuUtAou 

.i 

Que  tu  eusaes  parl«,  that  thtm  m^hut 

i 

• 

Qu'il  parl&t. 

tJkatht 

Qu*il  eat  parl«. 

that  he  might 

Qae  nous  parlassions, 

that  we 

« 

Que  nous  eussiona  parl6.  that  we  might 

Qne  vous  parlRsslez, 

tkatfou 

t 

Que  vous  easaiez  parl6,  that  you  mighl 

1 

QaMla  parliwsent, 

tkattkey^ 

K 

SECOND  CONJUGATION— iw  JR. 

Ikfinitivb  Mood. 

PRBaSNT. 

PAST. 

Finir, 

to  finish.  1  Avoir  finl, 
Participlbs. 

tohnefinigkai. 

FRiiBirr. 

PAiT. 

Flninaat, 

finUhing. 

PA»T. 

Ayant  finl, 

hmvimgfiMiakad. 

PInl, 

finished. 

iNDXCATn 

rm  Mood. 

PRBfBNT. 

PRBTBRrr  IHDBnHTTB. 

Je  flnU, 

Tfinish. 

Pal  finl, 

I  have  finished 

Tuflnta, 

thoufiniakeet. 

Tu  as  finl, 

thou  hast  finished 

II  finit. 

hefinishee. 

II  a  finl, 

he  has  finished. 

Nous  finlsBonSi 

we  finish. 

Nous  avoDs  finl, 

we  have  finished. 

Vons  flnlssez, 

yeufinisl. 

Vous  ave*  finl, 

you  have  finished. 

Us  flnluent, 

theyfinish. 

lis  ont  finl. 

they  kavefimishad. 

IMTBRFBCT. 

PLVPBRFBCT. 

Je  finiuais, 

I  was  finishing. 

J'avals  finl. 

Ihadfinished. 

Tu  flnisMiii, 

thou  wast  finishing. 

Tu  avals  finl, 

thou  hadst  finished. 

II  flnissalt, 

he  was  finishing. 

Tl  avail  finl. 

he  had  finished. 

Nous  finissionSf 

we  were  finishing. 

Nous  avions  finl. 

we  had  finished. 

Vous  finissies, 

you  were  finishing. 

Vous  avle*  finl. 

you  had  finished. 

lis  finlssalent, 

they  were  finishing. 

lis  dval«nt  finl, 

they  had  fisushad. 

niBTBRIT  DBnNITB. 

PRBTBRrr  ABTBRIOR. 

Je  finis, 

/finished. 

J*eus  finl. 

r  had  finished. 

To  finis, 

thaufinishtdst. 

Tu  cus  finl, 

thou  hadst  finished. 

II  finit. 

he  finished. 

II  eut  finl. 

he  had  finished. 

Nons  fintmes, 

we  finished. 

Nous  eOmes  fini, 

ws  had  finished. 

Vous  finStes, 

you  finished. 

Vons  eutes  finl. 

yea  had  finished. 

lis  finirent, 

they  finished. 

lis  enrent  finl. 

they  had  finished. 

PUTrRB. 

Je  finlrei. 

I  shall  finish. 

J'aurai  finl. 

I  shaU  have  finished. 

Til  fin  Iras, 

aou  Shalt  finish. 

Tu  auras  finl. 

aou  Shalt  have  finished. 

II  finlra, 

he  shall  finish. 

II  aura  finl, 

he  shall  have  finished. 

Nous  finlroni, 

we  shall  finish. 

Nonsaumns  finl. 

we  shall  have  finished. 

Vous  finirez, 

you  Shalt  finish. 

Vous  aurez  fini. 

you  shaU  have  finished. 

lis  finlront, 

they  shall  finish. 

Us  auront  finl, 

they  ehaU  have  finished. 

COMDmOM^  PRKSBNT. 

COXDmONAL  PAST. 

Je  finirais, 

I  should  finish. 

J'anrals  fini. 

Isheuld] 

1 

Tu  finirnis, 

thou  shoHldst  finish. 

Tu  nnrals  finl. 

thou  shouldst 

II  finirait. 

he  shmdd  finish. 

11  auralt  finl, 

he  should 

-2 

Nous  finirionst 

we  should  finish. 

Nous  Burions  fini, 

we  should 

■J 

Vous  finlrlea, 

you  should  finish. 

Vous  aurlex  finl, 

youshouU 

1 

Dsflniratottt. 

tksy  should  finish. 

Ua  Ruaient  fijil, 

THIRD   CONJUGATION OIR. 
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Imtbrativk  Hoos. 


FlnlB, 

QnMI  flnlsae, 
nnlMons, 
Floitaez, 
Cla*ils  finlssent. 


Jlniah  (fjkra.) 
let  kirn  finiglL 
let  utjmith. 
Jlnitk  (yoiu) 
let  tkemfini*^ 


SuBJUKcnvB  Mood* 


Qne  Je  finlsae,  that  J  may  finish. 

One  ta  flnisses,  tkal  thim  mayat finish. 
0.11*11  flnUse,  that  he  may  finish. 

Qne  notu  flniuionsi  that  we  may  finish. 
Que  voas  flnissiez,  that  yen  may  finish. 
Qa'ils  finisMnt,  that  they  may  finish. 


umRrzcT. 


Qae  je  flnlsse, 
Q,n  ta  fliilssesy 
Qa'il  flult, 
Qae  nous  flnlssioiifi 
Qne  Tout  finlnlez, 
an'Us  finlsaent, 


that! 
thatthau 

that  toe 
that  you 
thatthey. 


doe  j*ale  flni. 
Que  ta  ales  finl, 
QaMl  ait  fini, 
Qne  nous  ayons  finl, 
Que  voas  ayez  fiai, 
QaMls  aient  fini, 


UatJmay' 

that  thou  mayet 

that  he  may 

that  v«  may 

that  you  may 

that  they  may  ^ 


PLUPBKriCT. 

Qae  J'eusse  fini,  that  1  might " 

doe  ta  eaues  fini,  that  thou  mightst 
Qn'il  eikt  fini,  that  he  might 

Que  Doos  eoMioni  fini,  that  we  might 
Que  voas  easaiez  fini,  that  you  wught 
QoUis  eauent  fini,        that  they  might , 


1 

i 


THIRD  CONJUGATION— IH  OIR. 
IiininTivB  Mood. 


Beeevolr, 

Seeevant, 
Re^tt, 


to  receive.  |  Avoir  re^a, 

PARTICXPLBfl. 


FmxBKirr. 

PAJT. 


reeeitfing. 


Ayant  re^a. 


feeewca. 
Imdicativk  Mood. 


to  have  received 


having  received. 


pmisKirr. 


Je  refois, 
Tore^ois, 
II  Kf  olt, 
Noas  recevona, 
Voua  receves, 
Il8  re^ivent, 

Je  recevais, 
Tu  recevaii, 
11  recevait, 
Nona  recevions, 
Voas  receviec. 
Us  recevalent, 


I  receive. 

thou  reeeivest. 

he  receives. 


you  receive, 
they  receive, 

IMPKRrSCT. 

/  was  receiving. 

thou  wast  receiving. 

he  was  receiving. 

we  were  receiving. 

you  were  receiving. 

they  were  receiving. 


PRBTKEXT  DBnMITB. 


Je  re^oB, 
Tu  reqnsy 
II  rcf  ut. 
Nous  re^fimes, 
Voos  re^Qiea, 
Ha  recnrmit, 


I  received. 

thou  receivedst. 

he  received. 

we  received. 

you  received. 

they  reeeived. 


PRBTBJtIT  IMDBPiniTB. 


J*ai  ref  a, 
Tu  as  re90, 
11  a  refu. 
Nous  avons  reju, 
Vons  avez  reju, 
lis  ont  re^u, 


/  have  received, 
thou  hast  received. 

he  has  received. 

we  have  received. 

you  have  received. 

they  have  recetved. 


PLUPBBFSCT. 


J^avaia  refu, 
Ta  avals  re^u, 
II  avalt  re^-u. 
Nous  avions  re^ a, 
Vous  avlez  re^u, 
lis  avaient  refu, 


I  had  received 

thou  hadst  received. 

he  had  reeeived. 

we  had  rteeived 

you  had  received. 

they  had  received. 


PBBTBBIT  ANTEBIOB. 


J'eus  re^u, 
Tu  ens  n*fu, 
11  eut  rpcu, 
Nous  eCimes  re^a, 
Vous  elites  ref  a, 
lis  earent  ref  a. 


I  had  received. 

thou  hadst  received, 

he  had  received. 

we  had  received, 

you  had  received. 

they  had  received. 
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Jerecevial, 
1*tt  recevns, 
II  recevra, 
Nuu«  recevrons, 
Vous  recevrez, 
lU  recevront, 


FOURTH    CONJUGATION — ^RE. 


rOTURB. 

ItkaU  r0ceive. 
th&u.  ahalt  receive. 
ke  »kail  reeetoc 
we  ekall  receive, 
you  shaU  receive, 
tkey  skail  receive. 
CONDinOMAL  PRISKNT. 


Je  recevrala, 
Tu  recevmls, 
II  rocevmlt, 
Nous  recevrlonsi 
Vous  recevricz, 
Us  recevmient, 


/  ahould  receive. 

Vuu  shouidst  receive. 

he  ekotUd  receive. 

we  ekould  receive. 

fou  should  receive. 

they  should  receive. 


TAMT  ?rTum«. 
J*annd  re^ti,  /  shall  have  rweenMdL 

Tu  auras  re^u,  thou  shalt  have  reerived. 
n  aum  ref  u,  he  shall  have  receivsd. 

Nou0  anrons  ref  n,  we  shall  have  received. 
Vous  anres  refu,  you  shall  have  received. 
lis  auront  re^n,      they  shall  hava  received. 

COKDITIOKAL  FAST. 

raumls  refU,  /  should  have  received. 

Tu  anrais  re^n,  thorn  shouldst  have  received. 
II  anrait  re^u,  Ac  should  have  received. 
Nods  aurionsre^n,  we  should  have  received. 
Vous  auiies  re^u,  you  sheuld  have  received. 
lis  auraient  re(U,  they  should  have  received. 


iMPKaATxvB  Mood. 


Refols, 

receive  (thou.) 

au'il  rejoiye,                               let  him  receive. 

Recevons,                                       let  na  receive. 

Reeevez,                                         receive  (you.) 

Qn'Us 

regoivent,                        let  them  receive. 

SuBJUMcnvB  Mood. 

pRBismr. 

rRBTBRrr. 

ane  je  Te^olve, 

thatn 

Que  j'alc  re^u,                      that  I  may ' 

1 

Que  tu  re^oives, 

thattheu 

» 

Que  tu  ales  ref  a,         tkat  thou  meyst 

Qu'il  resolve, 

thathe 

1 

Qu'il  alt  re^u,                     that  he  may 

Que  nous  recevionii 

aatwe 

i 

Que  nous  ayons  le^u,        that  we  may 

Que  Tous  receviez, 

that  you 

Que  vous  ayez  re^u,         that  you  may 

1 

Qu*il8  resolvent, 

thatthey^ 

Qu'ils  alent  regu,            that  they  may. 

PLUPBRFRCT. 

aue  je  re^uBse, 

thatn 

s 

Que  j*eu8se  re^n,               that  I  mi^kt ' 

J 

Que  tu  re^usses, 

that  thou 

.1 

Que  tu  eusses  re^n,    that  thou  mifhtet 

QuUI  refAt, 

thathe 

Qu'il  eut  re^u,                 that  he  might 

Que  nous  re^usslona, 

that  we 

Que  nous  eusslons re^o,  thatwemight 

*  K 

Que  vous  re^usslez, 

that  you 

1 

1 

Qu'lla  legussent, 

thatthey. 

c 

Qu'Us  euwent  re^n,     that  they  might. 

FOURTH  CONJUGATION— IH  RE. 

IXFtRlTIVB  MoOD. 


Vendre, 


Vendant, 
Vendu, 


toeeil.  I  Avoir  vendu, 
Farticiplbs. 


MtUing. 


to  AcmmUL 


PABT. 


Je  vends, 

Isdl. 

Tu  vends, 

ihau  seUest. 

11  vend, 

he  sells. 

Nous  vendons, 

weseU. 

Vous  vendez, 

you  sell. 

lis  vendent, 

they  sett. 

Ayant  vendn,  Aovny  mM. 
sold. 
Indicativb  Mood. 

PRBTRRXT  ZRDRPIXXTB. 

J*aivendu,  IhavaaaU. 

Tu  as  vendu,  thauhoH  aoU 

II  a  vendn,  he  has  sold, 
Nous  avons  vendn,  we  have  sold 
Vous  avez  vendOi  you  have  aold. 

III  ont  vendn,  thay  have  eatd. 


FODRTfi   CONJUGATION— RE. 
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limKPKCT. 

nvmncr. 

JeTendato. 

J*avaia  venda. 

r  had  Mid. 

Tn  vendaia, 

tkouwagt  sMing, 

Ta  avals  Tendo, 

thou  hadH  add. 

11  vendait. 

lU  wa»  ttUing. 

11  avail  vendo. 

hs  had  sold. 

NoQs  TendloBi, 

we  were  atUing. 

Noos  avlons  Tenda, 

we  had  sold. 

Voos  vendleE, 

Voaa  aviez  venda, 

yoahadsold. 

lis  veodaient, 

CAcy  iMre  9eUvng, 

Us  avalent  veada, 

thet  had  sold. 

P&BTKKIT  DSninTB. 

rRBTKElT  AllTBKIOR. 

Je  Tendls, 

Xtold. 

J*eas  vendn, 

I  had  sold. 

Ta  vendis, 

tkauaoldett. 

Ttt  eus  veada, 

thou  hadst  sold. 

11  vendit, 

he  90ld. 

11  eut  venda, 

he  had  sold. 

Nous  vendtmes, 

we»M. 

we  had  sold. 

Voos  vend  i  let. 

9<w«0M. 

Vous  e&tes  venda. 

fou  had  sold. 

'               III  vendirent, 

tkegaoid. 

lis  eoient  venda. 

thof  had  sold. 

ru&UKB. 

JevendnU, 

I  shall  tea. 

J*aaral  venda. 

IshaUhaoesold. 

Ta  vendres, 

^          tk»*  ekalt  tell. 
Mb  ek^  sell. 

Ta  aaras  venda,    m 
11  aara  vendu. 

thou  Shalt  have  sold. 

II  vendra. 

'he  shall  have  sold. 

Nous  vendronft, 

we  shall  sell. 

Noas  aofons  vendil. 

we  ehaU  have  sold. 

fan  shall  eeU. 

Voasanrezvendo, 

fou  shall  have  sold. 

lis  vendront. 

•            Ory  shall  seU. 

Oe^  shaU  have  sold. 

COR  DITIONAX*  ^B  tUT. 

Je  vendmis,  ^^  should  sell. 

Ta  vendrais,  thou  shouldst  sell. 

11  vendrait,  he  should  seU. 

Noos  vendrlons,  we  should  sell. 

Voos  vendriez,  mm  should  sell. 

lU  vendiaientf  fiUy  should  sell. 


COMDITIOKAL  PAST. 

J*aarais  vewta,  /  should  have  sold. 

To  aarais  vendn,  thou  shouldst  have  sold. 
II  aarait  venda,  he  should  have  sold. 

Noos  aa^ns  vendn,  ws  should  have  sold. 
Voos  aunea  vendOt  feu  should  have  sold. 
Us  aoraisnt  vendu,    U«y  should  have  soUL 


iMPBBATivt  Mood. 


Vends, 
da'U  vende, 
Vendons, 
Vendez, 
Qo'lls  v( 


'Bdent, 

Abjuh( 


seU  (thou.) 
let  him  sell. 

let  us  sell. 

seU  (you.) 
let  them  seU. 


tcnvB  Mood. 


^oe  Je  vende, 
Qtae  to  vendes, 
QaMl  vende, 
Que  noos  vendions, 
Qae  voos  vendiez, 
Qo'lls  vendent. 


that  Imof  seU. 

that  thou  mofst  sell. 

that  he  may  sell. 

that  we  may  sell. 

that  you  may  sell. 

that  they  may  sell. 


IXPBRPBCT. 

Qae  )e  vendisse,  that  /' 

doe  to  vendlssM,  that  thou 

auMl  vendtt,  that  hs 

Que  nous  vendisslons,  that  we 

Que  vous  vendiniez,  that  you 

Qa*ils  veodissent,  that  they. 


PRBTBRIT. 

Que  J*ale  vendu,  that  I  may ' 

Qae  tu  ales  vendn,  that  thou  mayst 
Qu'il  ait  vendu,  that  he  wtay 

Qae  nous  ayons  vendn,  that  ws  may 
Qae  vous  ayez  vendu,  that  you  may 
Qn'ils  aient  vendu,  that  they  may, 

PLVPBRPBCT. 

Que  j*eusse  vendu,  that  I  migrht ' 

Que  tu  ensses  venda,  that  thou  mightst 
Qu'il  eOit  vendn,  that  he  might 

Qae  nous  ensslons  venda,eA«(  we  might 
Que  vous  eusstez  vendn,tAa<  ya«  might 
Qa'ils  eussent  vendn,  that  they  might 
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REFLECTIVE    VERB. 


CONJUGATION  OF  THE  REFLECTIVE   VERB  8E  LEVER^  TO 
RISE,  IN  THE  FOUR  FORMS. 


Be  lever, 

Be  levant, 
Lev«, 


L— AFFIRMATIVE  FORM, 
iMnxiTivK  Mood. 

to  rite.  I  8*6  tre  lev«, 
Pakticiplbi. 


S*6tant  lev«, 
risen. 
htDicxnrm  Mood. 


kavinf  rittm. 


ie  me  live, 

To  te  l^ves, 

II  Be  Wve.  C 

Nons  noiu  levonsnt     ,jVk 

Vous  vout  levez,"*       *  '^ 

lis  se  Invent, 

IMPBirBCT. 

Je  roe  lev&ls, 
Tq  te  levais, 
II  se  levalt, 
Nous  nous  levions, 
Vous  vous  levies, 
lis  se  levalent, 

PRBTBEXT   DBriRITB. 

Jo  me  leval, 

Tu  te  levas, 

II  se  leva, 

Nous  nous  lev&mes, 

Vous  vous  lev&tes, 

Us  se  levirent, 


/  rise. 

lAtf »  ri»eMt. 

lu  ritet. 

we  rise. 

fou  rise. 

tAejfriae. 


I  was.  f  tViitjf . 

^  Uei^lgeei  risimfr. 

he  was  rising. 

we  wer^rising. 

ffmt  wemjr:^ing. 

theff  weiPhsing. 


t  rosestr 


thou 

he  rose. 

we  rose. 

fou  rose. 

they  rose. 


ruTDRB. 


Je  me  l^veral, 
Tn  te  Idveras, 
II  se  Idvera, 
Nous  nous  Idverons, 
Vous  vous  Idverez, 
lis  se  l^veront, 


/  ehali  rise, 
tkou  shalt  rise. 

he  shall  rise. 

we  shall  rise, 
you  shall  rise, 
they  shall  rise. 

CORDITIORAL   PBK8BNT. 


Je  roe  l^verais, 
Tu  te  Idvorais, 
II  se  16veraiL 
Nous  nous  l^verions, 
Vous  vous  liverlez, 
Us  se  Idveralent, 


PRBTBRIT  IKOKPUnTB. 

Je  me  suls  lev6,  /  httve  r 

Tn  t'es  lev«,  t*««  hast  risem. 

II  s'est  Iev6,               ^  he  has  risom. 

Nons  ja^s  Aro^roes  le^s,  we  have  nsem. 

Vous  vous  £tes*  lev%s,  you  have  risen 

Us  se  sont  lev*s,         ^  tJuy  have  risen. 

Je  m*«tals  leM 

Tu  t'^tals  lev 

II  s'6t«it  lev6,  - 

Nous  nous  Ations  lev^s, 

Vous  vous  ^tiez  lev^s, 

U»  s'6talent  lev^s. 


ey^^^ 


he  had  rises. 


yen  had  risen. 
they  had  risen. 


PRBTBRIT  AMTBRtOR. 


then  hadst  risen, 
he  had  risen, 
we  had  risen. 


I  should  rise. 

thou  shouldst  rise. 

he  should  rise. 

we  should  rise. 

you  should  rise. 

they  should  rise. 

Impbrativb  Mood. 
Ldve-tol,  rise  {.thou.) 

Qu'il  se  I^ve,  let  him  rise. 

Levons-nons,  let  us  rise. 

Levez'Vous,  rise  {you.) 

QuMls  se  levent,  lei  them  rise- 


Je  roe  fus  1ev6,        , 

Tv§A  fus  lev«, 

II  se  fut  lev6, 

Nons  nous  filmes  lev<^s, 

Vous  vous  fdtesjev^s, 

lis  se  fltrent  lev6s,  they  had  risen. 

*PAST   PITTITRf . 
i  Iev«,  /  shall  have  risen. 

s  lev*,        then  shait  have  risen,    n^ 
11  se  sera  lev*,  he  shall  have  risen. 

Nous  nons  serous  lev6s,  we  shall  have  risen. 
Vous  vous  sereE  levAs,  you  shall  have  risen. 
Us  se  seront  lev*s,     they  shall  have  rissn. 

CONDITIORAI.  PAST. 

Je  me  serais  lev*,  /  should 

Tn  te  serais  lev*,  thou  sheuldst 

II  se  seralt  lev*,  he  should 

Nous  nous  serious  lev*s,  we  should 
Vous  vous  series  Iev*s,  yM  should 
Us  se  seralent  lev*s,  they  should^ 


as   LEVBK. 
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BVBJTTNCTITS  MoOB. 


PRUBNT. 

Qae  Je  me  l^ve,  tkat  I  may  rise. 

Que  to  te  l^ves,  tkat  thou  maytt  ri$e. 

Qu*il  M  l^ve,  tkat  ka  may  rise. 

Que  nous  nous  levions,  that  ap«  may  rt«e. 
One  vous  voos  levies,  tkat  fou  may  rt«e. 
Ua*ils  M  Invent,  tkat  tkejf  may  riaa, 

IMPBRFBCT. 

Qne  Je  me  levBsse^ 

Qae  ta  te  levasaea, 

QuMI  M  levftt. 

Que  nuQii  nous  levasslons, 

Q.ae  voas  vous  levasates, 

Qu'ila  M  levassent,  tkat  tkey . 


tkat  I 

tkattkou 

5 

tkat  he 

H 

tkat  we 

i 

tkat  you 

'    e 

I 


PBBTBEIT 

Qne  Je  me  sols  levi, 
Que  tu  te  soU  lev6.  Oaf  Oov 

Qn'il  se  soit  lerd,  Oat  jk« 

Que  nous  nous  aoyons  leT^s,  tkat  we 
Que  TouB  vous  soyes  levAs,  tkat  jfou 
aa'Us  M  loient  lev«s,  tftoi  <A«y 

PLUPBRPBCT. 

Que  Je  me  Aisae  lev«.  tkat  n 

Que  tu  te  fusses  lev6,         Oat  Uait     | 
au*U  se  (Kit  lev6,  tkat  ke\^  ^ 

Qae  sons  nous  funloni  lev^s.CAat  we  ^  ^g 
Que  vous  vous  Aissiec  le  v6s,  tkat  you    '^ 
QuMls  se  foiMent  lev^s,       tkat  tkey} 


Ne 


V-- 


lever, 


PBBfBirr. 
Ne  w  levant  pu, 


PRBIBXT. 

Je  ne  me  live  pas, 
Tu  ne  te  lives  pas, 
II  ne  se  live  pas, 
Nous  ne  nous  levons  pia, 
Vous  ne  vous  levez  pas^  . 


IL— NEGATIVE  FORM. 
LcpiHiTivB  Mood. 

I  PAST. 

mat  to  viae.  \  Ne  pas  s*itre  levi,  not  ta  have  ruen. 

PAmTICtPLBB. 

not  rising.  I  Ne  s^itant  paa  levi,  not  kaving  riatn 

Imdicativb  Mood. 

*  PRBTBRIT  INDBFIHITB. 


/  rise  not, 
'tkou  risest  not 
he  risen,  ^ 

ft  "^ 


Ha  ne  se  livfot  pu,  ^       ^ 


Me  levi-Je, 
Te  lives-tn, 
Be  live-t-ll, 
Nous  levons- nous, 
Vous  levez-vonSf 
Se  livent-Us, 


ve  rise  noK 
40lkeio\ 


Je  ne  me  suls  pas  levi,  I^  ^ 

Tu  ne  t*es  pas  levi,  tiltaa    .9 

11  ne  s'est  pas  levi,  he    «< 

Noift  ne  nous  s^mes  pas  levit,      we  *  8 
._  SV  °®  ^"*>'  '^pu  levis,  you     » 

tkeyris^no^   Usne  se  sont  paflevis,  tkey}^ 

I«j**WrflTOATIVE  FORM. 
Ikdicativb  Mood. 

(•BUT.  PBBTBIIIT  nCDBPIMITB. 

do  I  rise.  Me  suis-je  levi  have  I  risen. 

dost  thou  rise.  T'es-tu  lev6,  hast  tkou  risen, 

doee  ke  rise.  S*est-ll  lev6,  has  he  risen, 

do  we  rise.  Nous  sommes-nons  levis,     have  we  risen. 

do  you  rise.  Vous  ites-voas  levia,  have  you  risen, 

do  tkey  rise.  Se  sont-lls  levia,  kave  tkey  risen, 

»LC,                        Ate  4tc. 


IV.— NEGATIVE  AND  INTERROGATIVE  FORM. 
Iadicativb  Mood. 


PEBaBBT. 

Ne  me  levi-Je  paa,  do  F  not  rise. 

Ne  te  lives-tu  paa,  dost  tkou  not  rise. 

Ne  se  live-t-11  pas,  does  he  not  rise. 

Ne  nous  levons-noua  paa,  do  we  not  rise. 
Ne  vous  levez-voos  paa,  do  you  not  rise. 
Ne  ae  livent-Ua  paa,  do  tkey  not  rise. 

kA  IbC. 


PEBTBEIT  IKDEFIHITB. 

Ne  me  nnls-Je  pas  levi,  hone  F 

Ne  t'es-tu  pas  levi,  kast  tkou 

Ne  s'est-ll  pas  lev*,  has  he 

Ne  nom  sommes  noiia  pea  levis,  have  we  \ 
Ne  vous  ites-vous  paa  levia,  have  you 
Ne  se  sonHIa  paa  levia,        Jk«e«  tkey 
*c  k,c. 

/ 


.^K     %t^ 
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IMPERSONAL    VERBS. 


CONJUGATION  OF  THE  IMFJIRSONAL  VERB  JTEIQZR,  TO  flNOW. 
IxnxrnyB  Mood. 


Nelfer, 

Nelgant, 
Neis«, 


PKBSKMT. 


PEBflXllT. 

PA.IT. 


PRBBBKT. 
IMrBKrBCT. 


t0»runo.  I  Avoir  nelfft, 
Paeticiplbi. 


nmoing. 


Ayant  neig6, 


Amn'v 


Imvicatiyb  Mood. 


ttfunot. 


n  neigeait,  it  »m  «ii«wtiif. 

PRBTBRIT  DBnmTX. 

r  neigea,  it  snowed. 

FUTUEB. 

n  Delgera,  it  wi//  #imw. 

COITDITlOirAL  PEBIBltT. 

11  neifanit,  it  tkonli  tnmo. 


PEBTBEIT  IVDBninTB. 

n  a  neig^,  it  Am  anmud. 

PLUPBEPBCT. 

iravait  neig6,  U  had  « 

PEBTBEIT  UTTBEIOE. 

II  ent  Deig«,  it  km 

PAST  PCTITEB. 

U  aara  nelg6,  it  wiU  have  $ 

COHDITIORAL  PAST. 

n  aiinit  neig«,  it  tkauU  km  ntmti. 


PEBIBNT. 

aa'il  nelge,  f 

IMPBEPBCT. 

Qa'U  neigeit,  that  it  might  snow. 


BsBJUKCTiTB  Mood. 
it  moijf  snow. 


PEBTBEIT. 

Qn'il  alt  nelgi,      that  it  wf  Aove  onowsi. 

PLCPBEFBCT. 

Qa'U  eftt  nelg6,  tk^  it  wugkt  luMt  t 


CONJUGATION  OF  THE  lAPERSONifL  IWSB  flJtiv&lR,  TO  RAIN. 
IifronriTB  Mood. 


PleuYolr, 
PloavanU 

n  pleat, 
n  plenvalt, 

Qa*il  plevve, 


torotn.  I  Avoir  plu, 
Paeticiplbb. 

Toxnxng.  I  Ayant  plo, 
Ikdicativb  Mood. 


to  Aavcrmal 


Aaotiy  r«m«rf 


PEBBBRT. 
IMPBEPBCT. 


ii 


it  rained. 


n  pleuvFBt 


itwiUram. 


COHDinOEAL  PEBBBMT. 

n  plenvrait,  it 


PEBTBEIT  DBniirrB. 

n  plat,  it  rained, 

BuBJURcnvB  Mood. 

''  I 

that  U  iMV  rain,  |  ao*U  pl&t, 


IMPBEPBCT. 

fJkatUmigkit 


T   AVOIll   AND   FALLOIB. 
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CONJUGATION  OP  THE  IMPERSONAL  VERB  T  AVOIR,  TO  BE  THERE. 

IxriiaTiyK  Mood. 

raiiBirr.  pi.tT. 

T  avoir,  U  U  there.  \  Y  aToir  ea,  to  have  been,  there. 

Paeticivlbi. 

PRSIBIIT.  FAST. 

Y  ayaal,  being  there.  |  Y  ayant  ea,  haoing  bfen  there. 

Inoicatitb  Mood. 


n  7  avail. 


PKBtBirr. 

there  ie,  or  there  are. 

IMPBRFBCT. 

there  was,  or  there  were. 

rmBTBBIT  DBFIMITB. 

II  y  ent,  there  tooj,  or  there  were. 

rVTVRM. 

11  y  aura,  there  wiU  be. 

COMDmOlCAL  PBB8BNT. 

n  y  await,  th^re  ehonld  be. 


•         PRBTBRIT  IHDBnmTB. 

II  y  a  en,   there  hoe  been,  or  there  have  been. 

PLUPBBrBCT. 

n  y  avalt  eii«  there  had  been. 

PRBTBBIT  ANTBElOa. 

n  y  eat  en,  there  had  been. 

II  y  aura  en,  there  will  have  been. 

C0HDITI0NA.L  PAHT. 

n  y  anrait  en,  there  ehould  have  been. 


Impbbativb  Mood. 
Qa*U  y  alt,  let  there  be. 

SUBJUNCTEVB  MoOD. 


PRBSBHT. 

Qnniyait,  that  there  ma  f  be. 

XMPBBFBCT. 

Qu*ll  y  eAt,  that  there  might  be. 


PRETBRIT. 

Qa*U  y  alt  en,      thai  there  may  have  been. 

PLUPKRFBCT. 

Qu*il  y  eftt  en,  that  there  might  have  been 


CX>NJn6ATI0N  OF  THE  IMPERSONAL  VERB  FJtLLOIR,  TO  BE  NECESSARY. 
Imfucitivb  Mood. 


lUlolr, 


to  be  neeeeeary.  \  Falla, 
Ihdicatxvb  Mood. 


PAST  PARTiaPLB. 

been  neeeeearf. 


PRRfBRT. 

n  font,  it  ie  neeeeeary. 

XMPBRPBCT. 

n  fkllalt,  it  wae  neceteary. 

PRBTBRIT  DBPIHITB. 

H  fallnt,  it  wae  neceeeary. 

PDTITRB. 

n  ikodza,  it  will  be  neeeoeary. 

CONDITIOMAL  PRBSBITT. 

n  &udrait,  it  would  be  neeeoeary. 


pRBSBirr. 
<la*ll  fklllei  that  it  may  be  neeeoeary. 

llfPBRPBCT. 

Qb*U  flUlAt,       that  it  might  be  neeoooary. 


PRBTBRIT  IITDBPINITB. 

U  a  falln,  it  hoe  been  neeeoeary. 

PLVPBRFBCT. 

n  avait  falln,  it  had  been  neeeoeary. 

PRBTBRIT  ANTBRIOR. 

n  ent  falln,  it  had  been  neeeoeary. 

PAST  rUTTRB. 

U  anra  falln,     it  will  have  been  neeeoeary, 

COKDinOKAL  PAST. 

H  anrait  falln,  U  weald  have  been  neeeoeary. 
SuBJOiicTiYB  Mood. 

PRBTBRIT. 

an*il  alt  (Uln,  that  it  may  haioe  been  neeeo- 
eary. 

PLUPERPBCT. 

Qa*il  cAt  falln,  that  it  might  kno  been  me 
eteeary. 
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IRREGULAR  VERBS  OF  THE  FIRST  CONJUGA- 
TION— £r. 


ALLER— To  C?o. 

Infinitivk  Mood. 

Present.                        Aller,  to  go. 

Part.  pres.                    AUant,  going,          -. 
P                        Part.  past.                    AW,  ^,  gone,     ^Tj^;Zf^ 
■  ^'*Av,a^y                   I«&cATivE  Mood.                     ^^CV— 

Present. 

'    Jevais, 
Now  aUona, 

tuyaa, 
Toua  allez, 

il  va,  /  gOf  &AS. 
ilsvoDt. 

TaUaiB, 

Imperfect. 
ta  allaia, 
YOUB  alliez, 

Prtterit. 

il  allait,  /  was  going,  && 

ils  aUaient. 

Pallai, 
Nous  ali&mei. 

ta  alias, 
Tous  aliates, 
Future, 

il  alia,  /  went,  &o. 
ils  aU^rent 

Pirai, 
Nous  iiODf , 

ta  iras, 
voos  irez, 

il  ira,  /  shaU  go,  &e. 
ilsiront 

Conditional. 

JTirau, 
Nous  irioDs, 

ta  irais, 
TOUS  iriez, 

il  irait,  I  should  go,  dus. 
ils  iraient 

Impekatite  Mood. 

AUoitt^ 

Va, 

allez, 

qu*il  aille,  Go  thou,  &e. 
qu'ils  aillent 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present 

Paille, 

Nous  allions,     . 

tu  allies. 
voos  alliez. 

Imperfect. 

il  aille,  I  may  go,  &c. 
ils  aillent 

TaUasM, 

tu  aUasses, 
vous  allassiez, 

il  allfit,  /  might  go,  Slc 
ils  allaasent 

ENVOYER— To  Send. 
This  Terb  is  irregular  only  in  the  Future  and  Conditional  Tenses. 
Future. 
tu  enverras,  il  envetra,  /  shall  send,  Sec, 

TOUS  enverrez,       ils  enTenvNit. 

Conditional. 
tu  enverrais,  il  enverrait,  I  should  send,  &o 


TeuTerrai, 
Nous  enTerrons, 


PeuTerrais, 
Nous  enTorrions, 


TOUS  enTeniez,     iiM  euTerraient 
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IRREGULAR  VERBS  OF  THE  SECOND  CONJUGA- 
TION— /r. 

Tlie  Irregular  Verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation 
i^Abetenir,  to  abstain,  .        .        conjugated 

Aecourir,  to  ran  to,       . 
Aeeueillir,  to  welcome, 
Appartenir,  to  belong  to, 
Acatxiaia,  to  acquire,  . 
BouiLua,  to  boil, 
Coneourir,  to  concur,   . 
Conquh'ir,  to  conquer, 
Consentir,  to  consent, 
Contenir,  to  contain, 
Contrevenir,  to  contrayene, 
Convenir,  to  agree, 
CouRin,  to  run,    . 
Couvrir,  to  coyer, 
CuKiLUR,  to  gather, 
Decouvrir,  to  discover, 
DSmentir,  to  give  the  lie,         ^ 
M  Dipartir,  to  giye  up,  > 

Destervir,  to  clear  the  tables,  ) 
Detenir,  to  detain, 
Devenirt  to  become, 
se  Devitir,  to  undress, 
Diseonvenir,  to  disagree, 
Discourirf  to  discourse, 
Dormir,  to  sleep, 
Endormir,  to  loU  asleep, 
^Endormir,  to  fall  asleep] 
Eneourir,  to  incur, 
M^Enfuirt  to  ran  away, 
Entretenir,  to  keep  up, 
Entr^ovvriTf  to  open  a  little, 
FuiR,  to  flee,  to  shun,  to  ayoid, 
Intervenir,  to  interyene,    ) 
Mainienir,  to  maintain,    \ 
Mentir,  to  lie, 
MouRiR,  to  die,    . 
Obtenir,  to  obtain, 
Offriar,  to  offer,     . 
OijyRiR,  to  open, . 
PareouriTf  to  run  oyer, 
Partir,  to  set  out,  ) 

Preesentir,  to  foresee,  ^ 
ParverUr,  to  attain,  ^ 
Prevettir,  to  prevent,  > 
Provenir,  to  proceed,  ) 
Reeourir,  to  have  recourse  to, 
i2«eotivrtr,  to  coyer  again,  . 
liectietiitr,  to  collect,    . 


J 


like  Venir. 

€1 

Courir, 

U 

Cueillir. 

it 

Venir. 

page  436. 

page  437. 

(( 

Courir. 

«< 

AcquMr. 

M 

Sentir. 

M 

Venir. 

page  437. 

(i 

Ouvrir. 

page  438. 

M 

C/iionr. 

M 

Sentir, 

CI 

Venir, 

« 

Revitir. 

<l 

Venir, 

« 

Courir, 

» 

Sentir, 

(C 

Courir, 

l( 

Fuir, 

c< 

Venir, 

u 

Ouvrir. 

page  439. 

(( 

Venir. 

<c 

Sentir. 

C( 

page  440. 
Tenir, 

<l 

page  440 

M 

Courir, 

« 

Sentir, 

«< 

Venir. 

M 

Courir, 

M 

Ouvrir, 

If 

OuoOUr 
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Hedevenir,  to  become  again 

,                conjugated 

like 

Fensr. 

•«  Rendannir,  to  rieep  again,   ) 

Repartir,  to  set  out  again, 
M  Hefentir,  to  repent, 

c       •     " 

(( 

iSTentcr. 

S 

Requerir,  to  require,  . 

« 

M 

ileftc^rir 

Restentir,  to  resent, 
Resaortir,  to  go  out  again, 

.        .        •• 

M 

<S'eiiln>. 

1 

Retenir,  to  retain, 

i( 

M 

Venir. 

Revenir,  to  return. 

1 

Rey£tir«  to  invest* 

page  441. 
Cowir. 

Secowrir,  to  succor. 

" 

« 

Sentir,  to  feel,  to  smell, 

•        •       •        •        • 

page  442. 

ServiVf  to  serve,  to  use, 
Sortir,  to  go  out, 

" 

<( 

fi^en/ar. 

Sot^ffrir,  to  su^r, 
Soutenir,  to  maintain. 

" 

« 

Ouvrir. 

te.Souvenir,  to  remember, 

Subvenir,  to  supply. 

" 

«( 

Venir. 

Survenir,  to  befall. 

Tentr,  to  hold. 

TaBssAiLLm,  to  start,  . 

•                •        •        • 

page  443. 

Vknu,  to  come,   . 

•               ... 

^si^ 

F«<tr,  to  clothe,  . 

.        .        .        ** 

<l 

ACQJJtRlR-^To  Acquire. 

IicnNrriyB  Mood. 

Present,  Acqu^rir,  to  acquire. 

Annu^rRut.  aeouiriiur 


Part  prea.        Acqu^raut,  acquiring. 
"^  Acquis,  se,  acquirea. 


J'acqttieiB, 
Nous  acqu^rons, 

J*aoqu^rais, 
Nous  acqudrions, 

J'aoquis, 
Nous  acqulmes, 

J'aoquerrai, 
Nous  acqueiTons, 

Pacquerrais, 
Nous  aoquerrions, 

▲o^pi^iis^ 


Part  past 

Inoicativb  Mood. 
Present 


tu  acquieni, 
vous  acqu^rez, 

Imperfect 
tu  acqu6rais, 
vous  acqu^riez. 

Preterit 
tu  acquis, 
vous  acquites. 
Future. 
tu  acquerras, 
vous  acquerrez. 


il  acquiert,  /  acquire,  &«. 
ils  acqui^rent 

il  aoqn^iait,  /  100*  aequiringf 
ils  acqu^raient  [dee. 

O  acquit,  I  acquired,  &c 
ilsacquirent 


ConditionaL 


il  aoqnerra,   . 
ils  acquezTont 


/  shall  acptirst 
[&c 


tu  acquerrais,       il  acquerrait,  I  should  aequirs, 
vous  acquerriez,   ils  acquextaient  [&o. 

Imfbkative  Mood. 
Acquiers,  qu'il  acqui^xe.  Acquire  ihou,^t^ 

acqu^rez,  qu'ils  aoqnibrent 
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J'acqmfere, 
Nous  acqu^rioiifl, 

J'acquiase, 
Nous  acquiariona, 


Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present 
tu  acquidres, 
vous  aoqu^riez, 

Imperfect 
tu  aoquisses, 
VOU8  acquissiez, 


3  acqui^re,  /  may  acpnre,  &<a 
Ub  acqui^rent. 

il  acquit,  I  might  acquire,  Suk 

ila  acquiaaent. 


Je  bouB, 
Noua  bouillons, 

Je  boaillaia, 
Nous  bouillioDB, 

Je  bouillis, 
Noua  bouilltmea, 

Je  boufllirai, 
Noua  bouillkona, 

Je  bouilliraia, 
Noua  bouilliiioua, 


BouilloDa, 


Je  bouille, 
Noua  bouilliona, 


BOUILLIR— To  Boil 
iNHNrnvB  Mood. 
Present  Bouillir,  to  boil 

Part  pres.         Bouillant,  boiling. 
Part  past         Bouilli,  ie,  boiled. 
Indicative  Mood. 
PreserU, 
tuboua, 
Toua  bouillez, 

Imperfect 
tu  bouillaia, 
voua  bouilliez, 

Preterit 
tu  bouillia, 
voua  bouiUitea, 
Future, 
tu  bouilliraa, 
voua  bouillirez, 

ConditionaL 
tu  bouiUirais,        il  bouillirait,  /  should  hoU,  &e. 
voua  bouilliriez,     ila  bouilliraient 
Imperative  Mood. 
Bous,  qu*il  bouille,  BoU  thou,  &o. 

bouillez,  qu'ila  bouillent. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present 

il  bouille,  /  mojf  boU,  &e. 
ila  bouillent. 


il  bout,  /  boU,  Slo. 
ila  bouillent 

il  bouillait,  I  was  boiling,  &A 
ila  bouillaient. 

ilbouillit, /&oi2e<2,  &«. 
ila  bouillirent 


il  bouillira,  I  shall  boil,  dus. 
ila  bouillinmt 


Je  bouilliaae, 
Noua  bouilUaaiona, 


tu  bouillce, 
voua  bouilGez, 

Imperfect 
tu  bouiUiases, 
voua  bouilliaaiez. 


il  bouillit,  I  might  boU,  Suk 
ila  bouilliaaent 


COURIR— To  Run. 
iNFmiTivE  Mood. 


Present        Courir,  to  run. 
Part  pres.    Courant,  running. 
Part  past,    Coura,  ue,  run, 
37« 
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Je  coun. 
Nous  oouiona, 

Je  oooraifl, 
Noui  oonnoDs* 

Je  ooariu, 
Nous  oouri^es, 

Je  oouirai, 
Nous  oouiTons, 

Je  couirais, 
Nous  counions, 


Conrans, 


Je< 

Nous  courioost 

Je  conmssef 
Nous  courusBions, 


Iin>ioATiv£  Mood. 
Present 
tu  conn,  il  court,  /  run,  dtc 

vous  courez,  ils  courent 

ImperfecU 
tn  oourais,  il  courait,  /  was  runnings  &«^ 

vous  couriez,        Us  couraient 

Pretent 
tu  couruB, 
vous  couri^tes, 
Futvare, 
tu  Gourras, 
Tous  couirez, 

ConditionaL 
tu  couirais,  il  counait,  J  Bhovld  run^  &e. 

vous  ooumez,       ils  couiraient 
Imperative  Mood. 
Conn,  qn'il  coure,  JRtin  tAou,  &c. 

courez,  qu*ils  courent 

ScBJUNCTivE  Mood. 
Present. 

il  coure,  Imayrun^  &c. 
ils  courent. 


il  courut,  /  ran,  &c 
ils  coururent 

il  courra,  /  thaU  rutif  &c. 
ils  courront 


tu  coures, 
vous  couiiez, 

Imperfect 
tu  courusses, 
vous  couruBsiez, 


il  courftt,  /  might  run^  &o. 
ils  courussent 


Je  cneille. 
Nous  cueilloDS, 

Je  cueillais, 
Nous  cueillions, 

Je  cueillis. 
Nous  caeiillmes, 

Je  cueillerai, 
Nous  cueillenms. 


CUEILLIR— To  Gather. 
iNTiNrrrvE  Mood. 
Preaent.  Cueillir,  to  gather. 

Part.  pre9.        Cueillant,  gathering. 
Part,  past       Cueilli,  ie,  gathered. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present 
tu  cueilles, 
vous  cueiUez, 

Imperfect 
tu  cueillais, 
vous  cueilliez, 

Preterit 
tn  cueillis, 
vous  cueillites, 

Future. 
tu  cueilleras^ 
vous  cueilleiez. 


il  cueille,  /  gather,  &e. 

ils  cueillent 

il  cueillait,  /  was  gatherings 
ils  cueillaienL  [&e. 

il  cueillit,  I  gathered,  &o. 
ils  cueillirent 

il  cueillera,  I  shall  gather,  &a 
ils  cueilleront 
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JeeoeOlenus, 
Nous  cueiUerions, 


CneifloDB, 


Je  cueille, 
Nous  cueiOioBB, 

Je  cueillney 
Nous  caeilliMMDSy 


ConditionaL 
tn  cuefllenis,        il  eaeiflerait,  /  tAoiiM  gather, 
vous'eaeilleriez,    ils  cueillenient  [6lc 

IiirK&ATivK  Moon.  • 

CueiDe,  qu'Q  eueille,  Gather  thou,  ^be. 

cueillez,  qu'Ua  eueiUent 

SuBJUNCnVK  MoODb 

Present 

ta  cneilles,  il  cqeille,  I  may  gather,  Ac 

T01U  caeilliez.  Us  cueillMit 

ImperfeeU 

tu  cneilliflBes,  3  cueilltt,  /  might  gather,  &e. 

Tons  caeniiatriez,  ib  rnnillimnnt 


Nou  fayooi* 

Je  fuyaii, 
NooB  faykniB, 

Jefuis, 
Nous  f ulmei, 

Je  fuirai, 
NoosfuixtNu, 

Je  fairaifl. 
Nous  fuirioiis, 


Fayona, 


Je  fuie, 
Nous  fuyioBM, 


FUIR— To  Flee. 
In/imitivk  Mood. 
Present,  Fuir,  toJUe, 

Part  pres.  Fuyant,  feeing. 

Part  poet  Fui,  ie,/s(l. 

Imdicatiye  Moodw 
Preeewt 
tafaiB, 
Tons  fuyez, 

Imperfect 
tn  fuyais, 
▼oiu  fiiyiez, 

Preterit 
tafoH, 
yova  faltee. 

Future, 
ta  fains, 
voos  foirez, 

Conditionat 
ta  fuinis,  il  fuirait,  /  ehauldjlee,  &e 

▼ous  fuiiiez,  ils  fninient. 

Impekattve  Mood. 

Fuis,  qa*il  faie,  Flee  thau,  &«. 

fiiyez,  qa*i]8  foient 

SuBJVNCTiTK  Mood. 
Present 

il  faie,  /  mayjlee,  dec 
ils  foient 


il  fait,  Ifiee,  dee. 
ils  foient 


il  fayut,  I  was  fleeing,  Slo, 
ils  foyaient 

il  foit,  I  fled,  dee. 
ilsfoiient 

il  foiia,  Ishattflee,  dee. 
ilsfixiiont 


Jei 

Noas  foiasions. 


tu  foiee, 
voos  foyiez, 

Imperfect 
tu  fuisses, 
voos  foissiez, 


il  fuH,  /  might  flee,  dee. 
lis  foissent 
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Je  meun, 
Nous  mouroDS, 

Je  mouraifly 
Nous  moorions, 

Je  mouruB, 
Nous  mouri^ineB, 

Je  mouiraJt 
Nous  mouiTons, 

Je  mourrais, 
Nous  mouirioDfl, 


Mourons, 


Je  meure, 
Nous  monrioDB, 


MOURIK— To  Die. 

Infinitive  Mooi>. 
Present,  Mourir,  to  die. 

Part,  pree,  Mourant,  dying. 

Part,  past,  Mort,  te,  dead. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present, 
tu  meuiB, 
vouB  mourez, 

Imperfect. 
tu  mourajs, 
Youa  mouriez, 

Preterit. 
ttt  mourus, 
voQB  mourtlteB, 
Future, 
tu  mourraB, 
TOUB  mourrez, 

ConditionaL 
tu  xnourraifl,  il  mourrait,  /  should  die,  &«. 

TOOB  mourriez,       ils^nourraient 

Imperative  Mood. 
Meun,  qu*il  meure,  Die  thou,  &o. 

mourez,  qu'ils  mourent 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present, 
tu  meures,  il  meure,  /  may  die,  &e. 

vous  mouriez,        ils  meurent 


il  meurt,  /  die,  &<e 

ils  meurent 


il  mourait,  /  was  dying,  Aa. 

ils  mouraient 


il  moumt,  /  died,  &c. 
iIb  moururent 


il  mourra,  IskaU  die,  &c 
ilBmournmt 


Imperfect, 


Je  mouruRse,  tu  mourusses,        il  mourdt,  I  might  die,  Slc 

Nous  mourussioDB,  voub  mourussiez,  ib  mouruasent 


J'ouvre, 
Nous  ouvrons, 

J*ouvrais, 
Nous  ouvrions, 


OUVRIR— r©  Open. 
Infinitive  Mood. 

Present,  Ouvrir,  to  open. 

Part,  pres,  Ouvrant,  opening. 

Part.  past.  Ouvert,  te,  opened. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present. 
tu  ouvres, 
vous  ouvrez, 

Imperfect 
tu  ouvrais, 
vous  ouvriez, 


il  ouvre,  /  open,  &e. 
lis  ouvreut 


il  ouvrait,  /  was  opening,  fte> 
ils  onvraient 
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J*ouYra, 
NouB  oavrlmei, 

J'oavrirai, 
Noiu  ouTriionB, 

Touyrinia, 
Noufl  ouvririons, 


OnmniB, 


J*ouTre, 
Nous  ouvrions, 

Poavriase, 
NouB  ouvriesioDSy 


Preterit 

ta  ouTiist 
TOUB  ouvrites. 
Future. 
tu  ouvriras, 
vous  ouvrirez, 

CanditionoL 
tu  oavrirais, 
vous  ouvririez, 


il  ouTrit,  /  openedj  Slo. 
iJfl  ouvrirent 


il  oavrira,  /  §haU  opetit  &C. 
ils  ouTriront. 


il  ouvrirait,  /  ehotdd  open,  Slo. 
Us  ouyriraient 


Imperative  Mood. 
Ouvre,  qu'il  ouvre,  Open  thou,  Slc 

ouvrez,  qu*UB  ouvrent. 

SuBJUNCTivK  Mood. 

Present 
ta  ouvres,  il  ouvre»  /  may  open,  &0. 

voufl  ouvriez,         ila  ouvrent 
Imperfect. 


tu  ouvTines, 
vouB  ouvriaaiez. 


il  ouvrlt,  /  might  open,  &o 
ila  ouvnsBent 


Je  revets, 
NouB  revdtons, 

Je  revdtais, 
Noofl  revdtioDi, 

Je  rev^tii, 
Nous  revMlmes, 

Je  revdtirai, 
Nous  revdtirons, 

Je  revdtirais, 
Nous  revdtiiioiis. 


RevdtoDS, 


REVfiTIIU-ro  Invest 
Infinitive  Mood. 
Present  Revdtir,  to  invest. 

Part.  pres.  Rev^taut,  investing. 

Part,  past  Rev^tu,  ue,  invested. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present 
ta  rvvdts, 
vous  revdtez, 

Imperfect. 
tu  rev^tais, 
vous  rev6tiez, 

Preterit. 
to  revdtis, 
vous  revfttites. 

Future. 
tu  rev6tirafl, 
vous  rev^tirez, 

ConditionaL 
tu  rev6tirais, 
voos  rev^tiriez, 


il  rev6t,  /  hnestr  ^^ 
ils  revdteot 


il  rev6tait,  /  wa9  investing, 
ils  rev^taient  [£d. 

il  revdtit,  /  invested,  Ac 
ils  rev^tireat. 


il  revAttra,  /  shall  invest^  iu» 
ils  rev^Uront. 


il  revdtirailf  I  should  inp^sl, 
iU  rev^iira(«;nt.  [Ar^i, 


Ijcfcrativb  Mooo. 


Rev^u, 
R«vMez» 


qn'il  ritifMM,  inssst  th4fUf  i 
qu'ils  r«rv#iJii4 
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ntKEGlTLAB  VERBS. 


Je  rdvete, 
Noua  rovdUoDs, 

Je  revMisM, 
Noiu  rev^tiflnoDf, 


SuBJUNcnvB  Mood. 

Preteni. 
tu  revdtes, 
^rwu  revAtiez, 

Imperfect 
tn  reydtisses, 
▼000  revAUflsiez, 


il  revAte,  /  may  inveitt  &e. 

ilfl  rev^tent 

il  revMlt,  /  might  mvett,  Slc 
Ub  rev6tiawnt 


Je  sens. 
Nous  Bentona, 

Je  sentais, 
NouB  BentioDS, 

Je  sentis, 
Noiu  eentlmee, 

Je  nntirai, 
Notu  Bentirona, 

Je  Bentirais, 
NooB  BentirionB, 


SentooB, 


Je  Bente, 
NouB  BentioDB, 


Sentir,  tofeeL 
Sentant,  feeling. 


il  Bent,  Ifeelf  && 
ilfl  BentenL 


Je 

NooB  BenUarioDB, 


SENTIiU-ro  Feel 
Infinitiys  Mood. 
Pre9ent 
Part  pree. 

PartpasU  Senti,  ie//ei<. 

Indioatiyb  MoODb 

Pre9enL 

tUBODB, 

vouB  Bentez, 

JmperfeeU 
ta  BentaiB, 
TOUB  Bentiez, 

Preterit, 
tn  sentiB, 
70UB  BentlteB, 

Future, 
tu  sentiraB, 
YOUB  Bentirez, 

ConditionaL 
tu  sentiraiB, 
YOUB  Bentiriez, 

Impkrativb  Mood. 
Sena,  qu*il  aente,  Feel  ihou^  Slc 

aentez,  qu'ila  aentent 

SuBJUNOTiYB  Mood. 

Present, 

tu  aentea,  il  aente,  I  may  feel,  Sus, 

▼oiia  aentiez,  ila  aentent 

Imperfect. 

tu  aentisBea,  il  aentlt,  I  might  feel,  &e. 

VOUB  aentiaaiez,  ila  aentiowiit 


il  aentait,  I  tpot  feeling,  &a 
ila  aentaient 


il  aentit,  I  felt,  &c. 
ila  aenUrent, 

il  aentira,  /  MhaUfeel,  &e. 
ila  aentiront 


il  sentirait,  /  should  feel,  &« 
ila  aentiraient 


TRESSAILLIR— ro  StarU 
Intimitivb  Mood. 


Present, 
Part,  pres, 
ParUpasL 


Treaaaillir,  to  start 
Treaaaillant,  starting, 
TreaaaiUi,  ie,  tteitctf. 


SECOND   CONJUGATION IR. 
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U  treoBaflie,  /  •fort,  &c. 
Ub  IraBBaillent 

il  troflBaillait,  /  toot  tUtrtiitg, 

iHa  tnsKiUl&ient  [&«. 

il  treasulUt,  /  giarted,  &c. 


IiroiOATXTB  Mood. 
Present. 
Je  traanille,  ta  troflBailles, 

Nou  traflBaillonSy    tous  trMBaillez> 
.  Imperfect, 
Je  tresBaillais,  ta  tressaillais, 

NouB  tresBaillioiiflt    voiu  treasailliez, 
Preterit. 
Je  tTeflsaillis,  ta  tresBallUs, 

NouB  treflBailUmes,  tous  treeBaUlites,  ils  tresMuliirent 

Future, 
Je  tranaillirai,         ta  treflsailliras,       il  treasaillira,  /  ehdll  ttart, 
Nous  tteaBaillirona,  voos  treasaillitez,   ile  tzeaBaillliont  [Slc 

ConditionaL 
Je  tieanilliiaia,         to  treflBaillirais,     il  treanillirait,    lekomld  eUartt 
Nous  troflwullirioM,  voaa  tieasailliriez,  ils  tremaillirnieat  [&e. 

[No  Imperative  Mood] 

ScTBJUNcnvK  Moon. 

Present 
tu  tresBailles,       il  trMnille,  /  may  etart,  Slc 


Je  tnsMulle, 
Nona  traaBailUoiu, 


YOUB  treaBailliez,  ila  treamillent 

Imperfect 

Je  treflsailliase,         ta  tneBailliases,     il  treasaiUlt,  I  might  etart,  &c 
Nona  tressailliflBMmB,  voas  treasailUflBiez,  ila  trwannilliwent 


Je  viena, 
Nooa  Tenoiia, 

Je  yenaia, 
Noua  venioDB, 

Jeyina, 
Nooa  Ylnmea, 


JeTiondrai, 
Nona  viendroiia, 


VENIR— To  Come. 
iNnNiTivB  Moox>. 

Preeent  Venir,  to  come, 

Partpree.        Venant,  coming. 
Part  poet.        Vena,  ue,  come, 

Indicatitb  Mood. 

Present 
to  viena, 
voas  venez, 

Imperfect 
ta  venais, 
vous  veniez. 

Preterit 
tu  vins, 
vooa  vlntes, 

Future, 
tu  viendraa, 
vouB  viendraz, 


il  vient,  /  come,  && 
ila  viennent. 

il  venait,  /  wae  coming,  dec 
ila  venaient. 

il  vint,  /  came,  &c 
ils  vinrent 


il  viendra,  I§hdll  wm^  4#» 
ila  viendrant 


IRBEGITLAS  VERBS. 


Je  viendrais, 
Mou8  viendrioiu. 


Venons, 


Je  yienne, 
Nous  veniooB, 

Je  vinase, 
Nous  viiissions, 


ConditianaL 
'  tu  viendreis,         ii  viendrait,  I  should  come,  && 
Tous  viendriez,     Us  viendniient 
Impbratitb  Mood. 
Viens,  *  qu*Q  Tienne,  Come  tkou,  && 

yenez,  qu'ils  viennent. 

SuBJUNCTivK  Mood. 

Present, 
tu  yiennee,  il  yienne,  I  may  come,  &e. 

yous  yeniez,         ils  yiennent 


Imperfect. 


tu  yinsses, 
yous  yinssiez, 


il  ylnt,  /  might  comet  &^ 
Us  yinsBent 


IRREGULAR  VERBS  OF  THE  TraiRD  CONJUGATION— Ofr. 

The  Irregular  Verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation 


^f^'°»^'      I  to  sit  down, 

Dt:ciioiR,  to  decay, 
Echoir,  to  expire, 
Emouroir,  to  stir  up, 
Enlreroiry  to  have  a  glimpse, 
Equiraloir,  to  bo  equivalent, 
Falloir.  to  be  necessary, 
MouvoiR,  to  move,  * 
Pleuvoir,  to  rain, 
Povrvoir^  to  provide, 
PouvoiR,  to  bo  able, 
Prkvoir,  to  foresee, 
Prevaloir,  to  prevail, 
Revaloirf  to  return  like  for  like, 
Rasseoir,  to  sit  down  again, 
Rcroir,  to  see  again, 
Savoir,  to  know,   . 
SeoWt  to  fit,  to  suit,  to  become.* 
Surseoirj  to  supersede,  . 
Valoir,  to  be  worth. 
Voir,  to  see, 
Voi'LoiR,  to  be  willmg,  . 


page445. 

pap;e445. 
conjugated  like    Dechair. 
"  "     MoufMfir. 

"  ««     Voir, 

«  "     Valoir. 

.    See  page  433. 

page  446. 
.    See  page  432. 
«*  <«     Prevoir, 

page  447. 

page  447. 
"  "     Valoir, 

"  "     Valoir, 

««  "    Asseoir, 

"     '     ««     Voir, 

page  448. 


"  PrSvoir. 
page  449. 
page  450. 
page  45a 


*  Sboir,  To  JU,  to  «itft,  to  become^  is  used  only  in  the  third  penon  of  each 
the  Indicative. 

It  sied,  it  Jit*, 
Da  si^ont,  thofjit, 
n  t\int  it  wUi  fit, 
•  liM§iAvmt,tk00toiUfit. 


n  teyait,  itfitttd^ 

lis  seyaient,  thrffittid. 

II  si6mit,  it  wMldfit, 

lis  •16r&lent,  a«y  woM$L 


THIRD  CONJUGATION— OIR. 
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ASSEOIR—To  Sit  down. 

Imfinjtive  Mood. 
Present,  Aaseoir,  to  sit  down. 

Part,  pres,        Asseyant,  sitting  down. 
Part,  past,        Asaa,  ise,  sat  down. 
Indicative  Mood. 
J'resent, 
TamedB,  tu  aasieds, 

Nous  aaseyomi,         voiu  asseyez, 

Imperfect. 
TaaaeyajB,  tu  aaseyais, 

NoiiB  aaseyioDa,        voub  sfiseyiez, 

Pretent 
J*9maB,  ta  aasis, 

Nous  aflBlmes,  vous  aasttes, 

Future. 
J'Bflsi^rai,  tu  nanSna, 

Nous  asBi^roDs,        tous  assi^rez, 

Conditional. 
J^assi^rais,  tu  aasi^rais,  il  assi^rait,  /  should  sit,  Slc 

Nous  aasi^rioiis,        vous  aasi^nez,       ils  assi^raient 
Imperative  Mood. 
Assieds,  qii'il  asseie,  Sit  thou,  Sus. 

Asseyons,  aaseyez,  qu'ils  asBeient 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present. 
J'asseie,  tu  asseies,  il  aaseie,  /  may  sit,  Slc 

Nous  asseyioDS,        vous  aaseyiez,      Us  aneient 

Imperfect. 
TaaAme,  tu  assisBcs,  il  asslt,  /  might  sit,  &o. 

Nous  aflsisaions,        vous  assisBiez,       ils  assissent 


il  assied,  /  sit,  Suo. 
ils  aaseient 

il  asseyait,  /  was  sitting,  &«. 
ils  asseyaient 

fl  assit,  /  sat,  dec 
ila  assirent 

il  assi^ra,  /  shaU  sit,  Slc 
ils  aasi^ront 


Asseoir  is  active,  but  is  generally  conjugated  as  a  leflectiye  TanK 


Je  d^chois. 
Nous  d^choyoos, 

Je  d^hoyais, 
Nous  dteboyunuj 


DfiCHOIR— To  Decay. 
Infinitive  Mood. 
Present.  D^choir,  to  decay. 

Part.  pres.        [Not  used.] 
Part,  past.        D^chu,  ue,  decayed. 
Indicative  Mood. 
Present. 
tu  d^chois, 
▼ous  ddchoyez, 
Imperfect 
tu  d^choyais, 
Toos  d^choyiez, 
38 


il  d^choit,  /  decay,  Suo. 
ils  d^choient 

il  ddchoyait,  /  was  decaying, 
ils  d^choyaient  [Ac 
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IRREGULAR  VERBS. 


Je  d^chiiB, 
Nous  d^chdmes, 

Je  d^cherrai, 
Nous  ddcherroDS, 

Je  d^cherrais, 
Nous  d^cheitions, 


Je  d^hoie, 
Nous  d^cboyioDB, 

Je  d^chnsse, 
Nous  d^chusBioiis, 


il  d^chut,  /  decayed,  &e. 
ils  d^churent 


il  d^chena,  /  ehaU  decay,  &e. 
ils  d^herront 


Preterit 
tu  ddchuB, 
vous  d^chtites. 
Future. 
tu  d^cherras, 
▼ous  d6cheiTez{ 

Conditional, 
tu  d^cherrais,'     il  d^chexrait,  /  eJumld  decay, 
Tous  d^cherriez,   Us  d^cherraient  [&«. 

Imperativx  Mood 

[Not  used,] 

StTBjuNcnvK  Mooxx 

Present 


tu  d^choies, 
youB  d^choyiez. 
Imperfect 
tu  d^chuBsee, 
vous  d^chussiez, 


il  d^choie,  /  may  decay,  Ac 
ils  d^choient 


il  d^chtit,  /  might  decay,  &o. 
ils  d^hossent 


MOUVOIR— To  Motie. 

Infinitivb  Mood. 

Present,  Mouvoir,  to  move. 


Mouvant»  moving, 
M<1,  ue,  moved. 


Je  meus, 
Nous  mouTons, 

Je  mouvais, 
Nous  mouvious, 

Je  mus, 
Nous  mtiimesy 

Je  mouvraiy 
Nous  mouyrons, 

Je  mouvrais, 
Nous  mouvrions, 


Momrooh 


Part  pree. 
Part  past 

LfDiCATiYE  Mood. 
Present 
tu  meus, 
yous  mouvez, 

Imperfect, 
tu  mouyais, 
yous  mouyiez, 
Preterit 
tu  mus, 
yous  mdtes, 

Future. 
tu  mouvras, 
yous  mouyrez, 

ConditionaL 
tu  mouvrais, 
vous  mouvriez, 

Imperative  Mood. 


il  meut,  /  move,  &c. 
ils  meuvent. 

il  mouvait,  I  was  moving,  dc& 

ils  mouvaient 

il  mut,  /  moved,  &4, 
ils  mureut 

il  mouvra,  I  shall  move,  Ac. 
ils  mouvront 

il  mouyrait,  I  should  move,  Slo. 
lis  monyraient. 


Mods,  qn'il  meuve,  Move  thoth  &0* 

mouyez,  qu'ils  menyejit. 


THIllD   CONJUGATION— OIR. 
SmJONOTXVB  MoODw 
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Present 

Je  memre, 
Nona  mouvioM, 

tu  meuves, 

il  menve,  I  may  mace,  Slo. 
iki  meurent 

Jemnan, 
Nous  moflBuuiB, 

Imperfect. 
tumusMfl, 
voufl  miiBBiez, 

fl  mdt,  I  might  move,  &e. 
ilBmaneiit 

Je  puis,  or  penz, 
Nona  pouTODB, 


POUVOIR—ro  he  AhU, 
hrwairrm  Mood. 
Preeent.  Pouvoir,  to  be  able. 

Part.  pre».        PoaTant,  being  able* 
Part  foot        Fu,  been  able. 

Indioatiw  Mood. 

Preeent 
tn  peuz,  fl  peat,  /  eon,  dus. 

ilspeuTent 


Je  ponTAiB, 

Nous  pO1ITiOD0, 

Jepus, 
Nona  pftmas, 

Jepounrai, 
Nous  ponnxniB, 

JepoDiraiB, 
Now  poumoDB, 


Je  1- 

Nous  pnisrioss, 

Je  pnsse, 
Nous  puflsions, 


Tons  pouveza 
Imperfect 

onvais,  il  ponvait,  /  teat  ahle,  dee. 

I  poayiez.        ils  DOUTaient 


U  pnt,  /  loot  able,  &e. 
ilspurent 

il  pomra,  /  ehaU  be  able,  ius. 
ilsponzTont 


tn  ponvais,  u  yvviY%M*,  m.  j 

Toos  poayiez,        ils  poayaient 

Preterit 
tapos, 
yoas  p<ite8, 

Future. 
ta  poarras, 
yoos  poarrez, 

Conditional. 
ta  poarrais,  fl  poarrait,  /  akould  be  able, 

▼ouB  pourriez,       ils  pooiraient  [Sui. 

Imperatite  Mood. 

[Not  need.] 

SuBJUNCTiys  Mood. 

PreseTit. 

fl  pnisse,  I  may  be  able,  iui. 
flspuissent 


ta  paisses, 
yous  poissiez. 

Imperfect 
ta  passes, 
yoos  pussiez. 


fl  ptt,  I  might  be  able,  &o. 

ilspuflsent 


PRfiVOIR— To  Foreeee. 
IirFiNiTivi  Mood. 
Preeent  Plr^voir,  toforeeee. 

Part  pree.         Pr^yoy  ant,  foreeeeing. 
Part.  paat.        Pi^ya,  ue,  foreoeen.. 
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IRREOVLAR  VERBS. 


Nous  pr^voyons, 

Je  pr^voyais, 
Nous  pr^voyions, 

Je  pr^vis, 
Nous  pr^vlmes, 

Je  pr^voirai, 
Nous  pr^voirons, 

Je  pr^voirais, 
Nous  pi^voirions, 


Ft^voyons, 


Je  pr^Toie, 
Nous  pr^ToyioDS, 


Indxcatitb  Mood. 

Present, 
tu  pr^Yois, 
Tous  pr^royes, 
Imperfect, 
tu  pr^o^'ais, 
TOUS  pr^oyiez, 

Preterit 
tu  pr6via, 
Tous  pr^yltes, 

Future, 
tu  pr^voiras, 
vous  pr^Toixez, 

Conditional 
tu  pr^voirais, 
vous  pr^voiriez, 


il  pr^roH,  I  foresee,  dec 
ils  pr^voient 

il  pr^royait,  I  foresaw,  &c. 
ils  prdroyaient. 

il  pr^vit,  1  foresaw,  dec 
ils  pi^Tirent 

il  pr6ymn,  I  shaU  foresee,  &c 
ils  pr^voiiout 

il  pr^yoirait,  I  should  foresee, 
ils  pr6voiraient  [dec. 


iMPBaATiYK  Mood. 

Pr^vois,  qu*il    pr6voie,   Foresee  thou 

pr^voyez,  qu'ils  pr^voient  [dec 

SuBJUNCTiTE  Mood. 
Present, 


Je  pr^v 

Nous  prdvissions, 


tu  pr^Yoies, 
vous  pr^Yoyiez, 
Imperfect. 
tu  pr^Yisses, 
vous  pr^vissiezi 


il  pr^Yoie,  /  may  foresee,  dec 
ils  pr^Yoient 

il  pi^Ylt,  /  might  foresee,  &c 
ils  pr^Yissent 


*• 


SAVOIR— To  Know, 

IrrFwrrivE  Mood. 

Present,  SaYoir,  to  know. 


Part,  pres. 
Part,  past. 


Sacbanty  knowing. 
Su,  ue,  known. 


Je  sais, 
Nous  saYODS, 

Je  saYais, 
Nous  sayions, 

Je  sus, 
Nous  sOmes, 


Indicatiyk  Mood. 
Present, 

tu  sais, 
yous  savoz, 

Imperfect. 
tu  sayais, 
YOUS  sayiezi 

PreteHt. 

tu  BUS, 
VOUS  %tVtB, 


fl  saity  /  know,  dec 
ils  sayent. 


il  sayait,  /  did  know,  dec 
ils  sayaient. 


il  sut,  I  knew,  dec 
ilssuient 


THIRD    CONJUGATION OTR. 
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.  Future. 

Je  nnrai. 

tu  sauras, 

il  saura,  /  shaU  know,  &«. 

Nous  sanroDfl, 

vous  saurez, 
Conditional 

ilssauront 

Jesaurau, 

tu  saurais, 

il  saurait,  I  should  know,  Sus, 

NouB  Banrions, 

▼bus  sauriez, 

lis  sauraient 

Impeeativk  Mood. 

Sache, 

qu'il  sache.  Know  thou,  6lc 

Sachoiu, 

Bachezy 

qu'ils  sacbent 

Subjective  Mood. 

Present 

Je  Baehe, 

tu  saches. 

il  sache,  /  may  know,  &«. 

Nous  sachioDs, 

vous  sachiez, 
Imperfect 

ils  sachent 

JetUBBe, 

tu  susses,      * 

il  silt,  /  might  know,  &^ 

Nous  BUfliioiis, 

vous  Bussiez, 

ilssussent 

VALOIR— To  be  Worth. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Present                Valoir, 

to  be  worth. 

Part 

.  pres,            Valanl 

,  being  worth. 

Part 

past            Valu, 

^een  worth. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present 

Jevanz, 

tu  vaux, 

il  vant,  /  am  worth,  Slc 

NoiiB  valoDB, 

Yous  valez, 

Imperfect, 

ils  valent. 

tu  valais. 

il  valait,  /  was  worth,  &«. 

NooB  valioDB, 

YOUS  valiez, 
Preterit 

ils  valaient 

Je  Tains, 

tu  valus. 

il  valut,  /  was  worth,  Slc 

NouB  vaiames, 

vous  valCites, 
Future. 

ils  valurent 

Je  vaudrai, 

tu  vaudras, 

il  vaudra,  /  shall  he  worth. 

Nous  yaudroiiB, 

vous  vaudrez, 
Conditional. 

ils  vaudront                      [&us. 

Je  vaudrais. 

tu  vaudrais, 

il  vaudrait,  /  should  be  worth. 

Nous  vaudrions, 

vous  vaudrioz, 

ib  vaudraient                    [&c. 

ValoDB, 


Je  vaille, 
NooB  valions. 


Imperative  Mood. 

Vaux,  qn'il  vaille,   Be   thou  worth, 

valez,  qu'ils  vaiilent  [&«. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present 
tu  vailles,  il  vaille,  /  may  bs  worth,  && 

vous  valiez,  ils  vaiilent 

38« 
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IRREGULAR  VERBS. 


Imperfect 

JevaloMe, 

in  YaluBses, 

a  valCit,  /  migU  he  wertk. 

Nous  valonions, 

vouB  yaluflsiez, 

lis  valussent                      [&c. 

VOIR— To  See. 

Infinitivb  Mood. 

Present,                       Voir,  to  see. 

Part 

pree.                   Voyant,  eeeing. 

Part. 

past                   Vu,  ue,  seen. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present 

Jevoia, 

tu  vois, 

il  voit,  /  see,  dee. 

Nooa  yoyoiiB, 

vous  voyez, 

Imperfect 

ils  voient 

JoToyaifl, 

in  yoyais, 

U  voyait,  I  did  see,  &«. 

Now  voyions. 

vous  yoyiei, 
Preterit 

ils  voyaient 

JevM. 

tuyis, 

Uvit, /saw,  Ac 

Novu  vlmoB, 

yous  yltes. 

Future. 

ilsvirent 

Je  yerrai, 

tu  yerras, 

il  verra,  /  shall  see,  &e. 

Nous  YerroDs, 

yous  verrez, 
ConditiondL 

ilsverront 

Je  verrais, 

tu  yerrais, 

U  verrait,  /  should  see,  Aa 

Nous  verrioDs, 

yous  yerriez, 

ils  verraieut 

Impsrative  Mood. 

Vois, 

qu'il  voie,  See  thou,  &c. 

Voyons, 

yoyez, 

qn*ils  voient 

SuBJUNCTivB  Mood. 

Present. 

Je  voie, 

tu  yoies, 

il  voie,  /  may  see,  &a 

Nous  Yoyions, 

vous  voyiez} 
Imperfect 

ils  voient 

Jeyisse, 

tuvisses. 

llvlt,  7m^A<«ee,  &e. 

Nous  vissions, 

yous  vissiez. 

ilsvissent 

VOULOIR— To  be  WiUing. 

iNnNITTVE  MoOD. 

Present  Vouloir,  to  be  willing. 

Part.  pres.        Voulant,  being  willing. 
Part  past.        Voulu,  ue,  been  willing. 
Indicative  Mood. 


Jevenz, 
Nous  voulons. 


Present 
tu  veux, 
vous  voulez, 


il  veut,  /  will,  i 
iJs  venlent 
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Imperfect, 
Je  voulais,  tu  voulaia, 

NouB  voiiUoiifl,         Youfl  Touliez, 

Preterit, 
Je  youlusy  tu  voulus, 

Nous  youlttnies,       tous  yoaldtes, 

Future, 
Je  vondrai,  tu  voadras^ 

Nous  voudrons,        vous  voudrez, 

Conditional, 
Je  voudrais,  tu  voadrais, 

Nous  Youdrions,       vous  youdriez, 

Imperattvb  Mood. 
[Not  used,  except  Veuillez  bien,  Be  voUling,  &c.] 

SUBJUNCTIVB  MoOD. 

Present, 


il  Youlait,  /  would,  dtc. 
ils  vottlaieut 


il  youlut,  /  tDould,  Slc 
ils  youlureut 


il  yondra,  /  will,  Si>c 
ils  yottdront 


il  youdrait,  /  would,  &C 
ils  youdraient 


Je  yeuille. 
Nous  youlious, 

Je  youlusse, 
Noos  youlussioDS, 


tu  yeuill^, 
yous  vouliez, 

Imperfect. 
tu  youlusses, 
yoas  youluflsiez. 


il  yeuille,  /  may  be  willing, 
ils  yeuillent  [Auu 

il  youlCit,  /  might  be  willing, 
ils  yoolussent.  [&c. 


IRREGULAR  VERBS  OF  THE  FOURTH  CONJUGATION— UJS. 
The  Irregular  Verba  belonging  to  this  conjugation  are— 


Abaoudre,  to  absolye, 
Abetraire,  to  abstract, 
Aceroitre,  to  accrue, 
AdmettrCf  to  admit, 
Apparaitre,  to  appear, 
Afprbnore,  to  learn, 
Aatreindre,  to  restrain,  } 
Atteindre,  to  reach,       ( 
Boms,  to  drink, 
Braire,  to  bray.* 
Ceindre,  to  gird, 
Cvrconcire,  to  circumcise, 
Cireonecrire,  to  circumscribe, 
CiiORB,  to  shut, 
Commettre,  to  commit. 


conjugated  like  R^soudre, 
«*  "     Traire, 

"  "     Cormaitre, 

'«  "    Mettre. 

"  "     Connattre, 

page  454. 

"  "     Feindre, 

page  455. 

"  "     Feindre, 

"  "     Dire, 

«  "     Ecrire, 

Sage  455. 
lettre. 


*  Uied  only  in  the  following  tenses  and  persons :~: 

PretetU,  FSttttrt' 

n  brait»  he  or  it  hragB,  II  braira,  *«  or  it  will  braf. 

Us  braient,  tAay  bray.  lis  bralront,  CAey  will  brag. 

Conditional. 

n  bmlrait,  ha  or  it  leanld  bray. 

Us  bmlraient,  they  wnUd  brig. 
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Comparaitre,  to  appear, 
Complaire,  to  comply  with, 
Comprendre,  to  undexBtand, 
Compromettre,  to  compromiBO, 
CoNCLURE,  to  conclude, 
Conduire,  to  conduct, 
Confire,  to  pickle, 
Canjoindret  to  join  together, 
ConnaItre,  to  know, 
ConUruire,  to  couBtruct, 
Contraindref  to  compel, 
Contredire,  to  contradict, 
Conirefaire,  to  counterfeit, 
ContaincrCf  to  convince, 
CouDRE,  to  sew, 
Craindre,  to  fear, 
Croire,  to  believe, 
Croitre,  to  grow  up,     .  ' 
CuirCf  to  cook, 
Decoudre,  to  unsew,    . 
Decrire,  to  describe,     . 
Decroiire,  to  decrease, 
se  DSdire,  to  recant,     • 
Deduire,  to  deduct, 
Defaire,  to  undo,  ) 

M  Defaire,  to  get  rid  of,  ) 
Dejoindre,  to  disjoin, 
Demettre,  to  disjoint,         ) 
M  Demetire,  to  abdicate,  { 
Deplaire,  to  displease, 
D^aapprendre,  to  unlearn, 
Deteindre,  to  discolor, 
Detruirey  to  destroy,     . 
Dire,  to  say,  to  tell,     . 
Disparaitre,  to  disappear, 
Dissoudre,  to  dissolve, 
Distraire,  to  distract, 
Eclore,  to  hatch, 
Ecrire,  to  write, 
£/tre,  to  elect, 
Emoudre,  to  grind, 
Enceindre,  to  encompass, 
Encloret  to  enclose, 
Enduirct  to  daub, 
EnfreindrCj  to  infringe,  ) 
Enjoindre,  to  enjoin,       J 
^ Entremettre,  to  intermeddle, 
Entreprendre,  to  undertake, 
Epreindre,  to  squeeze  out,  > 
Eteindrtt  to  extinguish,       ^ 
Exclure,  to  exclude, 
Extraire,  to  extract, 
Faikb,  to  make,  to  do. 


conjugated  like  Gomollre 
«  «    Appremdn 

page  456b 
«  "     Instruin. 

••  "     Dtr«. 

"  "     Feindre. 

page  457. 
««  •«     Imtruvre, 

«  "     Feindre, 

"  ««     ZWre. 

"  "     Fatre. 

"  "*    Vaincre. 

page  458. 
"  "     Feindre. 

page  459. 
««  "     ConnaiXrv. 

"  "     Instmire. 

"  "     Cotiiire. 

••  ««     fcrtre. 

«  "     Connaitn. 

«  «•    !>»■«. 

"  «     Instnike. 

it  «     /?air«. 

"  "    Feindre. 

•«  "     PZatre. 

'*  «     Apprendre, 

"  "     Feindre. 

*«  "     Inttntire. 

page  459. 
«  "     Connoifre. 

"  «     Risoudre. 

«  "     Tratre. 

See  C/ore. 

page  460. 
"  ••     Lire. 

"  «     Moudre. 

««  «     Feindre. 

See  Clare. 
"  "     Instruvre. 

"  "     Feindre. 

"  "     JIfeWre. 

"  •*    Apprendn. 

"  "    Petii<2re. 

«  "     Conelure. 

•  «     TVaire. 

page  461. 
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Fbindrb,  to  feign, 
Frire,  to  fry, ' 
Induire,  to  induce, 
InscTtret  to  inscribe,      . 
Inbtkuirb,  to  instruct, 
Interdire,  to  interdict, 
Jntroduire,  to  introduce, 
Joindre,  to  join,    . 
Lire,  to  read, 
Luire,  to  shine,     . 
Maiidire,  to  curse,  ) 
Medire,  to  slander,  )     * 
Meconnaitre,  not  to  know, 
««  Meprendre,  to  mistake, 
Mettre,  to  put, 
MouDRB,  to  grind, 
NaItre,  to  be  bom, 
Nuire,  to  harm, 
Oindre,  to  anoint, 
Ometire,  to  omit, 
Paitre,  to  graze,        } 
Paraitre,  to  appear,  { 
Peindre,  to  paint, 
Permettre,  to  permit,    . 
Plaindre,  to  pity,  > 

«tf  Plaindre,  to  complain,  ^ 
Plairb,  to  please, 
96  Plaire  d,  to  delight  in, 
Poursuivre,  to  pursue, 
Predire,  to  foretell. 
Prendre,  to  take, 
Prescrire,  to  prescribe, 
Produire,  to  produce, 
Promettre,  to  promise, 
Proecrire,  to  proscribe, 
Reboire,  to  drink  again, 
Reconduire,  to  lead  back, 
Reeonnaitre,  to  know  again, 
Rccoudre,  to  sew  again, 
Recrire,  to  write  again, 
Recuire,  to  cook  again, 
Redefaire,  to  undo  again, 
Redire,  to  say  again,     . 
RSduire,  to  reduce, 
Refaire,  to  do  again, 
Retire,  to  read  again,     . 
Reluire,  to  shine, 
Remettre,  to  put  again, 
Remoudre,  to  grmd  again, 
Renaitre,  to  revive, 
Rentraire,  to  fine-draw, 
Repaitre,  to  feed, 
Ai^efiir«,  to  take  again. 


page  463. 
conjugated  like  Air^. 

**  "     Instruire. 

page  463. 
"  «'     i)irc. 

"  "     Instruire. 

"  "     Feindre. 

page  463. 
**    ^       "     Instruire. 

"  "     Dire. 

"  "     Connaitre. 

"  "     Apprendre 

page  464. 

page  465. 

page  465. 
"  "     Instruire,  ' 

"  "     Feindre, 

"  "     Jlfc«re. 

«  "     Connaitre 

"  ««     Feindre. 

«  "     Mc«re. 

"  "     Feindre. 

page  466. 

"  "  P/aire. 

"  "  iStttcre. 

"  "  I>ire. 

"  "  Apprendre* 

"  "  £crire. 

"  "  Instruire. 

*«  "  Jtfe«re. 

"  "  jBcrtre. 

"  "  Boire. 

"  "  Instruire. 

"  "  Connaitre 

"  "  Cottrfre. 

««  "  £m>«. 

"  "  Instruire, 

"  "  Fatr«. 

"  «*  Z>ir«. 

"  **  Instruire, 

"  "  fair«. 

"  "  Lire. 

"  "  Instruire, 

"  "  itfe^re. 

"  "  Moudre. 

"  "  i^affre. 

"  "  Traire, 

««  "  Connaitre. 

**  «*  Apprendre. 


i 
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IRREGULAR   VERBS. 


R£boudre,  to  resolve, 
RestretJidre,  to  restrain, 
Recivre,  to  live  again, 
RiRE,  to  laugh, 
Satisfaire,  to  satisfy,     . 
Seduire,  to  seduce, 
Soumettref  to  submit,    . 
SourirCf  to  smile, 
Souscrire,  to  subscribe, 
Souatraire,  to  sulitract, 
SuiVRB,  to  follow, 
Suffire,  to  suffice, 
Surfairet  to  overcharge, 
Surprendre,  to  surprise, 
Surviwej  to  survive, 
9e  Tairet  to  be  silent, 
Teindre,  to  dye, 
Traduire,  to  translate, 
ruAiRB,  to  milk, 
Trantcriret  to  transcribe, 
TranMmettret  to  transmit, 
Vaincre,  to  conquer,  to  vanquish, 
VivRE,  to  live 


, 

,   • 

pace  467. 

conjugated  like  Feindre. 

i< 

(( 

\ivre. 

paire  4Ca 

(( 

C( 

Faire. 

« 

<« 

lugtruire. 

« 

C( 

MeUre, 

(1 

« 

Rire. 

« 

« 

Ecrire. 

u 

« 

Traire. 

, 

, 

page  46a 

« 

(C 

Dire. 

«l 

« 

Faire 

Cf 

« 

« 

Apprendre. 
Vicre. 

M 

« 

Plaire. 

M 

M 

Femdre. 

M 

<• 

Ingtruire^ 

, 

, 

page  469. 

«l 

(( 

Ecrire, 

M 

<« 

Mettre. 

• 

, 

page  470. 
page  471. 

APPRENDRE— To  Learn, 
iNrufiTivB  Mood. 
Present  Apprendre,  to  learn. 

Part  pret.  Apprenant,  learning. 

Part  past  Appris,  se,  learned. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present 
J'apprends,  tu  apprends. 

Nous  apprenons,      vous  apprenez, 

Imperfect 
J*apprenais,  tu  apprenais, 

Nous  apprenions,     vous  appreniez. 

Preterit 
JTappris,  tu  appris, 

Nous  apprlmes,        vous  apprltes. 

Future, 
J'apprendrai,  tu  apprendras. 


il  apprend,  /  learn,  &c. 
ils  apprennent 

il  apprenait,  /  vtat  learmng, 

ils  apprenaient.  [&c. 

il  apprit,  /  learned,  &c. 
ils  apprirent 


Nous  apprendrons,  vous  apprendrez, 
ConditionaL 
Papprendrais,  tu  apprendrais. 

Nous  apprendrions,  vous  apprendriez, 


il  apprendra,  I  shall  learn,  &a 
ils  apprendront 


Apprenons, 


il  apprendrait,  /  should  learn 
ils  apprendraient  l&e 

Imperative  Mood. 

Apprends,  qu*il  apprenne,  Learn  thou, 

apprenez,  qu'iis  apprennent  [fto 
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Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present, 

Xapprenne,  tu  apprennes,  9  apprenne,  /  may  learn,  Sk^ 

Nous  apprenionB,     yoas  appreniez,  ils  apprennent 

Imj^feet, 

Xapprian,  tn  apprisseff,  il  apprlt,  /  might  Uam,  &c 

Now  appiiBBioQS,     Yous  appiisBiez,  ils  appriasent. 


BOIRE— To  Drink, 

Infinitive  Mood. 
Present,  Boire,  to  drink. 


Je  boiB, 
Nous  buTonB, 

Jebuvais, 
Nous  buvioQB, 

Je  bus, 
Nocu  bClmeB, 

Je  boirai, 
NooflboiroDa, 

Jeboirais, 
Nous  boirions. 


Buvonfly 


Jeboive, 
Nona  bavions, 


Buvant,  drinking, 
Bu,  ue,  drunk. 


U  boit,  /  drink,  &G. 
ilfl  boivent 


JebnflBO, 
NouB  buarions, 


Part,  pre». 
Part  past. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present, 
tu  bois, 
Tons  buvez, 

Imperfect. 
tn  bnvais, 
Tons  buviez, 

Preterit, 
tu  bus, 
Tous  bCites, 

Future, 
tn  boiras, 
Tous  boirez, 

ConditioTial, 
tn  boirais,  il  boirait,  /  should  drink,  && 

Tons  boiriez,  ils  boiraient 

Imperative  Mood. 

Bois,  qn'il  boiye,  Drink  thou,  &«. 

buvez,  qn'ils  boivent 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present, 

tu  boives,  il  boive,  /  may  drink,  &c. 

TOUS  buviez,  ils  boiveut 

Imperfect, 

tn  bosses,  it  b<it,  /  might  drink,  dee. 

TOUS  bussiez,  ils  bussent 


il  buvait,  /  was  drinking,  dbc 
ils  buTaient 


il  but,  /  drank,  &«. 
ils  burent 


il  boira,  /  shall  drink,  &e. 
ils  boiront 


CLORE— 7o  Shut 


Clore,  and  its  compounds,  Eclore,  Enelore,  bftTO  only  the  foflowtDg 
hmm  and  penons  in  we :— 


456.  IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

IxFDHTiTE  Mood. 
Preaent  Clore,  to  eloM, 

Part,  pa9t.  Cloe,  elotedt 

Indicativx  Mood. 
Pretent. 

Je  cloa,  tu  cloe,  il  clot,  /  c2o«e,  &c. 

Future. 

Je  dorai,  tu  cloras,  il  clon,  /  9haU  elate^  &o. 

NoiM  clonnuB,  toub  ctorez,  ils  cloront. 

Conditional. 

Je  cloraifl,  tu  clorais,  il  clorait,  /  akouid  dote,  4be. 

Nous  cloriouB,  V0U8  clohez,  ils  cloraient 

SuBJUNCTiYB  Mood. 
Present. 
Je  close,  tu  closes,  il  close,  /  may  elate,  &e. 

*«*  Enelore,  to  enclose,  is  conjugated  in  the  same  manner.    Eelon^  t* 
hatch,  has  the  following  tenses  and  persons  in. use: — 

Infinitive  Mood. 
Present  lilclore,  to  he  hatching. 

Part.  past.  £cIos,  hatched. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present. 
H  ^dot,  it  is  hatching.  lis  ^losent,  they  are  haiekmg* 

Fuiure. 
II  Sclera,  it  will  bs  hatching.  Ils  ^cloront,  they,  dec. 

ConditionaL 
n  Clorait,  it  would  he  hatching.        Us  ^cloraient,  they,  &«. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present. 
U  ^close,  it  may  be  hatching.  lis  ddosent,  they,  && 


CONCLURE— To  Conclude. 
Infinitive  Mood. 
Present  Conclure,  to  conclude. 

Part.  pres.  Concluant,  concluding. 

Part.  past.  Conclu,  ue,  concluded. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present 
Je  condus,  tu  conclns,  il  conclut,  /  conclude,  &«. 

Nous  concluons,      vous  concluez,       ils  conduent. 

Imperfect. 
Je  ooncluais,  tu  concluais,  il  concAuait,  I  was  concluding. 

Nous  oonclulons,     vous  condulez,      ils  ooDduaient  l£^ 
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Je  oonclofl, 
Nods  oonclftmes, 

Je  ooDclnrai, 
Nou0  ooudunniB, 

Je  oonclorais, 
Nous  conclurioiis, 


Concluons, 


3  conclut,  /  concluded^  &c. 
ib  conclareut 


il  condura,  /  $hatt  eonelude, 


Je  conclue,  tu  conclues. 

Nous  concluTons,     voue  conclulez, 

Imperfect 
Je  ooociuflBe,  tu  concluflsee, 

Nooi  coDcluBBioiu,  Toufl  couclusBieE, 


Preterit, 
tu  conclns, 
TOUfl  conclCites, 

Future. 
ta  concluras, 
voQB  oondureZy 

ConditionaL 
tu  oonclunuB, 
vouB  concluriez, 

Impekativb  Mood. 

CoBclue,  qu'il  condae,  Conclude  thou, 

ooncluez,  qu*i]a  conduent  [&c. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present* 

il  condue,  /  may  eomelude, 

[Ac 


ils  conduront 


il  oondurait,  / 
ils  coudunient 


ohould   eon- 
[elude,  &JC 


ilfl  conduent 


il  conclCit,  /  might  conclude, 
ils  conduflBent  [A/a. 


%*  The  participle  past  of  Exelure  is  exclus,  excluded 


CONNAITRE— To  Know, 
iNFiNiriYB  Mood. 
Present,  Connaltre,  to  knoto. 

Part,  pres.  Conndflsant,  knqfoing* 

Part,  past  Connu,  ue,  known. 

Indicative  Mood. 


Je  connais, 
Nous  connaiflBons, 

Je  oonnaiflHiifl, 
Nous  connaiBsiona, 


Je  connue, 
NouB  connCtinee, 

Je  connattrai, 
Nous  connaitroDs, 

Je  oonnaltraie. 
Now  connaltrione. 


Present. 
tu  connais, 
you0  conuaisez. 

Imperfect, 
tu  connaissais, 
TOUB  connaisBteZy 

PreteriU 
tu  connns, 
VOU8  coim(ite8, 

Future,^ 
tu  connaitras, 
Tous  oonnaitrez, 

ConditionaL 
tu  connaltraisi 
Youf  connaltriez, 
39 


il  connatt,  /  know.  Am. 
ils  connaissent 


il  connaiasait,  /  did  know,  && 

ils  connaiasaient 


il  connut,  /  knew,  &/c 
ilfl  connurent 


il  oonnattra,  I  shall  know,  Am. 
ils  connaltront 


il  connattrait,  /  should  know, 
ils  connaltraient  [dec 
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iMPEftATivi  Mood. 
Connais,  qa*il  oonnaifln.  Know  tkam 

[Aft 


Connuflwrnff  connaiawz,  qu*il«  < 

SuBJUNcnYE  Mood. 
Prt9€nU 

Je  connaiflM,  ta  oonnaines,  i)  < 

Noufl  connaimoiM,  tous  conuattBiez,  ib  < 

ImptrfecU 

Jo  oonnuaM,  tu  connuflws,  il  coiuiOt,  /  might  kmoWt  Jkc 

Nous  connuHioDB,    yous  counuisiez,  ila  connuawnt. 


i  ooniittiHe,  /  may  know,  &e 


COUDRE— To  Sew, 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Present                       Coudre,  to  tew. 
Part  pre9.                    Cousaiit,  sewing. 
Part  past                   Coubu,  ue,  aewed. 

Indicathte  Mood. 

Present 

Jeconds, 
Now  eouMnwy 

tu  coudB,               tt  coud,  /  sew,  &e. 
vow  oowei,           Ub  oowenU 

Now  cowiow, 

Imperfect. 
tu  cousais,              il  cousait,  /  was  sewing,  i 

Preterit 

Je  COUOSr 

Nowooo^mei^ 

tu  oowis,             il  couflt,  /  sewed,  &c. 
vow  oouBltes,       ilfl  oouaiort. 

Future. 

Je  coadrai, 
Now  coudrow, 

tu  ooudraa,           il  coudn,  /  t^aU  sew,  6lc 
vow  coudrez,       ik  coudnmL 

ConditiansL 

Je  ooadreif, 
Now  coudriow, 

vow  coudriez,      ik  eoudraient 

Imperative  Mood. 

Cowow, 

Couds,                 qii*il  cowe,  Sew  thou,  Slg. 
cousez,                 qu'ils  oouMBt. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present 

Je  cooee, 

tu  couses,             0  couee,  /  may  mw,  &«. 
voo«  cousiez,         ils  cousent 

Imperfect 

tu  cousiases,          il  cowU,  /  might  sew,  dbc. 
vow  oounanez,    ik  cowinent 
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CROlRE-^To  Believe. 
Infinitivb  Mood. 

Present.  Croire,  to  believe. 

Part.  pre9.        C'royaiit,  believing. 
Part,  poet         Cru,  ue,  believed. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present 

Je  croiB,  tu  crois, 

Noufl  eroyoQB,  voub  croyez, 

WkperfecU 
Je  croyais,  tu  croyais, 

NoOB  croyions,  voiu  croyiez, 

Preterit. 
Je  crus,  jtu  cms, 

NouB  crOmee,  votis  crdtes, 

Future. 
Je  croiroi,  tu  croiras, 

Noufl  croiroos,  voue  croirez, 

ConditionaL 
Je  CToirais,  tu  croirais, 

NouB  croirioDfl,  vous  croiriez, 


CroyonB, 


Je  croie, 
Nou0  croyions, 


Je< 

Nous  cniBsioos, 


il  croit,  /  believe,  &e. 
ils  croient. 


il  croyait,  /  did  believe,  Slo. 
ik  croyaient 

il  crut,  /  believed,  dec 
ils  crureut. 


il  croira,  /  shall  believe,  &«. 
ils  croiront 


il  cmirait,  I  should  believe,  &c 
ils  croiraient. 
Imperative  Mood. 
Croifl,  quMl  croie,  Believe  thou,  Sus. 

croyez,  qu'ils  croient 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present 

il  croie,  /  may  believe,  dec. 
ils  croient 


tu  croies, 
vous  croyiez, 

Imperfect 
tu  crosses, 
vous  cruasiez, 


il  cri^t,  /  might  believe,  && 
ils  cruBsent 


Jedis, 
NouB  diaoiiB, 


DIRE— To  Say,  to  TeU. 

iNriNiTivE  Mood. 

Present.  Dire,  to  say. 

Part.  pres.  Disant,  saying. 

Part  past.  Dit,»  te,  said. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present 
tu  diB,  il  dit,  /  My,  &c. 

vous  ditesjt  ils  disent 


*  Cireoneirt,  to  circumcise,  htxa  eirconeis  In  the  parL  pa$t,  and  «i(^r«,  to  be  i 
dent,  hns  »ugl. 
t  8m  Noto,  pace  400. 
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Je  dimw, 
NouB  disioos, 

Je  difl. 
Nous  dimesy 

Je  dirai, 
Nous  dirouB, 

Je  diraifl, 
Nous  dirioBB, 


DiBons, 


Jedioe, 
NouB  disioiiB, 


Je  disse, 
Noua  dissions, 


Imperftet. 
tu  diflais, 
Tous  disiez, 

Preterit, 
tu  die, 
VOU8  ditee, 

Future. 
tu  diras, 
VOU8  dJrez, 

ConditiondL 
tu  diraifl,  ^ 
vuuB  diriez, 

Imperative  Mood. 
Difl,  quMl  dise,  Say  thou,  &c. 

ditea,*  qu*il8  dineut 

SuBjuNCTiTB  Mood. 

Present. 
tu  dises,  il  dise,  /  may  gay,  &c. 

voufl  diaiez,  Us  diseut 

Imperfect, 

tu  diflses,  il  dit,  I  might  say,  &e. 

voufi  dissiez,  ila  diwent 


n  disatt,  /  waa  faying,  Am 

Us  disaient 

U  dit,  /  taid,  &c. 
iU  dirent 


il  dira,  /  shall  say,  && 
ila  dirout 

il  dirait,  I  should  say,  4us 
ila  diraient 


fiCRIRE— To  Write, 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Present,  ficrire,  to  write. 


Part.  pres. 
Part,  past. 

Indicative  Mood. 


£crivant,  wrtiing, 
£crit,  ite,  written. 


J^^crifl, 

Nous  ^crivons, 

J'^crivais, 
Nous  ^crivtoDs, 

J'^crivis, 

Nous  ^crivlmea, 


P^crirai, 
Nous  dcrirons, 


Present. 
tu  ^crift. 
vous  6crivez, 

Imperfect. 
tu  ^crivais, 
vous  dcriviez, 

Preterit. 
tu  ^crivis, 
vous  6crivUes, 

Future. 

tu  ^criras, 
vous  6crirez, 


il  dcrit,  /  write,  &«. 
Us  ^criveiit. 


i]  ^crivait,  /  was  writing,  &e. 

ils  ^crivaient 


il  6crivit,  /  wrote,  &c 
iJs  ^crivirent 


il  ^crira,  /  shall  write,  Slc 
ils  ^criront 


*  All  the  conipfmntlfl  of  Dire,  except  Redire,  make  ttct  loctead  of  itef.    Mmmdirw 
doubles  lls«  thmughoat  the  verb;  ex.  ,MntM  wundisfonst  vmu  mamdistet,  iU  \ 
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Conditional. 

V4ennM, 
Nous  Virions, 

YOUB  ^ririez,        ils  ^crinient 

Imperatitk  Mood. 

ficrivons, 

ficriB,                   qu*il  derive,  WriU  thou,  &e. 

SuBJUNCTivB  Mood. 

Present 

Nous  ^criYioDB, 

tu  ^criTes,             il  derive,  I  may  write,  &c. 
votis  ^criyiezy        \\b  6crivent 

Imperfect. 
jr^criviaBe,                in  ^crivweeB,         il  ^rivU,  /  might  write,  && 
Nous  ^criTiflBioDB,     yous  ^criyiesiez,    Ub  ^criTJasent 

FAIRE— To  Make,  to  Do. 

iNFnnriTE  Mood. 

Preeent             Faire,  to  make. 
Part  free.         Faisant,  making. 
Part,  past         Fait,  te,  made. 

Indicatitb  Mood. 

Present 

JefaiB, 

NOUB  faJBODfl, 

tu  faiB,                  il  fait,  I  make,  &4S. 
YOUB  faiteB,           ib  font 

JefaiaaiB, 
NouBfaidoiis, 

Imperfect 
tu  faisaiB,              il  faisait,  /  was  making,  && 
vouB  faisiez,          ils  faisaieut 

Preterit 

JefiB, 
NooB  fimeB, 

tu  fis,                    il  fit,  I  made,  &c 
YOUB  fitee,             ilB  firent 

Future. 

Je  ferai, 
NooB  feroDB, 

tu  feras,                il  fera,  /  shall  make,  &c 
•    VOUB  ferez,            ila  feront 

Conditional 

Je  feraiB, 
NbtiB  ferions, 

tu  feraJB,               il  ferait,  /  should  make,  && 
VOUB  feriez,           ib  feraient 

Imperative  Mood. 

FaJsons, 

Fab,                     qu'il  fane,  Make  thou,  &c. 
faitea,                    qu^b  fasBent 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present 

JefSBBO, 
Nous  faBBiOBB, 

tu  faBBCB,              il  faBBe,  /  may  make.  Sue 
VOUB  fassiez,        ibfaBsent 

JefiBBe, 

Imperfect 
tu  fiBBCB,               il  fit,  /  might  maks,  && 
VOUB  fiaaiez,          ib  fiflBont 
39* 
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FEINDRE— 7\»  FeigrL 
iNFiNrnvB  Mood. 
Pretent  Feindre,  to  feign. 


Pari, 

pres.        Foignant,  feigning, 
past.        Feint,  te,  feigned. 

Part 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present 

Je  feiiiB, 

tu  feinB,                il  feint,  I  feign,  &c 

Nous  feignoDB, 

TOUB  feignez,        ils  feignent 

Imperfect 

Je  feignais, 

tu  feisnais,           il  feignait,  /  woe  feigning,  &«l 

Noiu  feignions, 

Preterit 

Je  feignifl. 

tu  feignis,              il  feigtiit,  I  feigned,  &a 

Nous  feignlmee, 

T0U8  feignitesy      ib  feignirent 

Future. 

Je  feindrai, 

tu  feindras,            il  feindra,  /  shall  feign,  Slc 

Nous  feindnmB, 

vouB  feindrez,       ill  feindront 

Conditional 

Je  feindrais, 

tu  feindrais,          U  feindrait,  I  should  feign,  As. 

Nous  feindrioDfl, 

Imperative  Mood. 

Feins,                   qu'il  feigue,  Feign  thou,  &Q. 

FeignoM, 

feignez,                 qu'ils  feignent 

SuBJUNcnvB  Mood. 

Present 

Je  feigne, 

tu  feignes,            il  feigne,  /  may  feign,  &a 

Nous  feignioDB, 

Tous  feigniez,       ils  feignent 

Imperfect 

Je  feigniBse, 

tu  feigniflsee,        U  feignlt,  /  might  feign,  &a 

Nous  feigniflrioDS, 

▼ouB  feignissiez,    ils  feigussent 

INSTRUIRE-To  Instruct 
Infinitive  Mood. 

Present  Instruire,  to  iitstruct 

Part  pres.        Instruiaant,  instructing. 
Part  past        Instruit,*  te,  instructed. 
Indicative  Mood. 
Present 
J'instruis,  tu  instruis,  il  instruit,  /  instruct,  &Q. 

Nous  instrnisons,     vous  iustruisez,    ils  instruisent 

*  Luir»  and  Rduire,  to  ihiiw,  and  JVWrc,  to  Irart,  make  Lmi,IUltU,  and  AW  tai  I 
fortpesL 
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XmitnilnLM, 
NouB  instruiflioiis, 

J'instniiBis, 

Nous  iastmiBlmes, 

JMnstruirai, 
Nous  iastruironfl, 

JMofltniiraia, 
Nous  iustruiiiona, 


InatnuBons, 


JPiiutraiM, 
Nous  infltniisioiis, 


J'iiiBtniinne, 


Imperfect. 
tu  instruisaiB,        il  iostraisait,  I  was  ingirueU 
votu  iiistruiaiez,     Us  tnstruisaient.  [*ng,  &<e. 

PreleriU 
tu  instruisis,  il  iastruirit,  I  inHrucUd,  SiA 

vous  instruisites,  ils  iustruisirent 

Future, 
tu  instrulras,        il  instniira,  I  shall  instruetf  Slc, 
vous  instrnirez,     ils  inalniiroiit 

Conditional 
in  instruirais,        il  instniiniit,  /  should  instruct, 
vous  instniiriez,    ils  ijistruiraient  [&«. 

iHrsRATiVB  Mood. 

Iiistrois,  qu'il   instniise,  Instruct  thou, 

iiistrujsez,  qu'ils  instruisent  [&e. 

SuBJUNCTivB  Mood. 

Present 
tu  instruises,         il  instniise,  I  may  instruct,  &o. 
vous  instruisiez,    ils  iostruisenL 

Imperfect 
tu  instruisisses,      il  instruistt,  /  might  instrueif 


Nous  instruisBBstons,  vous  instruisissiez,  ils  iDstraisissent 


[Suu 


LIR£~-7o  Riad. 

Infinititb  Mood. 

Present             Lire,  to  read. 
Part,  pres,        Lisant,  reading. 
Part  past        Lu,  ue,  read. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present 

Jells, 
Nous  iisoas. 

tulie, 
vous  lisez, 

i\\\t,  I  read,  Slo. 
ils  lisent 

Je  lisais. 
Nous  Usions, 

Imperfect 
tu  lisais, 
vous  liBiez, 

Preterit 

il  lisait,  /  was  reading,  te. 
lis  lisaient 

le  Ins, 
Nous  Iftmes, 

tu  lUB, 

vous  1  Cites, 
Future. 

illut, /r«a<{,&c 
ils  lurent 

Je  lirai, 
Nous  liions. 

tu  lires, 
vous  lirez. 

Conditional. 

il  lira,  /  shall  read,  &o. 
ilsliiont 

Je  lirais. 
Nous  lirioDS, 

tu  Itrais, 
vous  liriezy 

il  lirait,  /  should  read,  &G. 
ilsUraient 
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iMPBaATiTB  Mood. 

Lki,  qn'il  Use,  Read  thttu,  ^ub. 

Usei,   /  qu'iLi  liMnt. 

SuBjuRCTiTE  Mood. 

PreMenL 


Je  liM, 
Nou  Uaions, 


Je 

Nooi 


-fl  lise,  / may  read,  &e. 
ilal 


tu  lisee, 

T0a.li8i(«, 

Imperfect, 
tu  Ituses,  fl  \ti,  I  might  read,  && 

YOUB  loanez,         ilt  laaMnt 


METTRE^To  JPut 
Infinitijs  Mood. 
Preeent  Mettre,  to  put* 


Partpree. 
Part  poet. 


Mettant,  jetting. 
Mis,  se,  jptif. 

Indicatzte  MoODb 

Pre9enL 

tu  me'ts, 
¥Oiis  oiettez, 

Imperfect, 
tu  mettais, 
vous  mettiez, 

Preterit. 
tu  mis, 
TouB  mites, 

Futttre. 

tu  mettras, 
Tous  mettiez, 

^ConditiondL 
tctraettraiifr. 
Nous  mettrions,  ^  v^j^to  mettriez, 

f  MPSRATivH  Mood. 

Mets,  qa*il  mette,  Put  thov,  &e. 

mettez,  qu'ils  mettent 

SuifUNCTITB  MoODb 

Preeent, 


Je  mats, 
Nous  mettons^ 


Je  mettais. 
Nous  mettions» 

Jemis, 
Nous  mtmes» 


Je  mettrai. 
Nous  mettrons. 


Je  mettraii, 


MettODs, 


fl  met,  /  put,  6u^ 
flh  mettent 


fl  mettait,  I  wtu  ptttting,  Am 
iU  mettaient 


fl  mit,  I  put,  &C. 
flsmireat. 


fl  mettra,  /  skaU  put,  &cw 
fls  mettront 


i>  mettiait,  /  ehouldput,  &a 

fls  mettraient 


JomettOy 
Nous  mettions. 


Jei 

Nous  misBonSa 


tu  mettes, 
TOUS  mettiez, 

Imperfect 
tu  misses, 
vons  misedezy 


fl  mette,  /  map  put,  Slo^ 

fls  mettent 


fl  mIt,  /  might  pmt,,  &a. 
flsi 
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Je  moads, 
Nous  mouloiiB, 


Je  moulais, 
Nou0  moolioiis, 

Je  moulns. 
Nous  moulOmes, 

Je  moadrei, 
NooB  moudioDS, 


Je  moudrais, 
Nous  moudrions, 


MonloDs, 


Je  monle, 
Nona  moulions. 


Je  moaloflBe, 
Noi]0  mouluflBoiis, 


MOUDRE— To  Ghrind. 

iNnNiTiTX  Mood. 
Pretent.  Moadre,  to  grind. 

Part  pre9.  Moulant,  grinding. 

Part  past  Moulo,  ue,  ground. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present 
tn  moudfu 
Tous  moulez, 

Imperfect 
tu  monlaiB, 
YOUB  mouliez, 

Preterit 
tu  mouluB, 
▼ouB  mooliitee, 

Future, 
tu  moudras, 
▼OUB  moudrez, 

Conditional 
tu  moudrais, 
YOUB  moudriez, 


il  moud,  /  grind,  &o. 
ila  moulent 


il  moulait,  /  was  grinding, 
Qb  moulaient  [&e. 


il  monlut,  /  ground,  &c. 
ilB  moulurent 


il  moudra,  /  shall  grind,  &o 
lis  moudront 


il  mondrait,  /  should  grind, 
ilB  moudraient  [&c 

Ihperatiyb  Mood. 
Mouds,  qu'il  moule,  Grind  thou,  &c 

moulez,  qu*ilB  moulent 

SuBJUNcnvB  Mood. 
PressTU. 


tu  moules, 
TouB  mouliez, 

Imperfect 

tn  monluBBcs, 
YOUB  mouluBsiez, 


il  moule,  I  may  grind,  &«. 
ils  moulent 


il  moultit,  /  might  grind,  Aca 
ilB  mouluflwut 


JenaiB, 
Now 


NAITRE— To  he  Born, 

JnwunrivE  Mood. 

Present  Naltre,  to  be  horn. 

Part  pres,  NaiBBant,  being  bom. 

Part  past  N^,  6»,  been  bom, 

Indxcatiyb  Mood. 
Present 
tu  naifl,  fl  nalt,  /  am  bom^  fto. 

YOQBnawBezi  ibi 
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IBREOULAR  VfiftBS, 
Imferfeet. 


il  naunit,  /  W9  ftom,  iuo, 

ilfl] 


Jenaanii,  tu 

Nous  noinioDfl, 

PreteriL 
Je  naqnis,  ta  naquis,  il  naqoit,  /  waa  ftpm,  &e. 

Nona  naqnlmM,       yovm  naqultea,       ib  naqnirent 

Future, 
ta  naltrasy  il  naltra,  /  thaU  he  hem,  &e. 

vouB  naltrez,  ila  naltront. 

Conditional, 
tu  naltraia,  il  naltrait,  /  ekould  he  hem, 

▼oua  naltriez,         ila  naltraient  [StA 

Imperatitb  Mood. 
Naia,  qa*il  naiaw.  Be  thou  hem,  dec. 

iDB,  naiawi,  qu'ila  naiannt. 

SuBJUNCTiTK  Mood. 
Present. 
Ja  naiflM,  tu  naiaMs,  il  naiaw,  /  may  he  harm,  dta 

Noua  naiwiioiMi,        toob  naioaez,        ila  naianant 

Imperfect 
tu  naquiBsea,  il  naqult,  I  might  he  ham,  te; 


Je  naltiai, 
NouB  naltrona, 


Je  naltraia, 
NooB  naitxioDBy 


Ni 


Je       . 

Noua  naquianona,    voua  naquiaries.     Da  naquiaaent 


Jeplaia, 
Nona  plaifloiis, 

Je  plaiaaie, 
Noua  plaifliona, 

Jeplua, 
NouapltaDe% 

Je  plairai, 
NouB  plairooB, 

Je  plairaia, 
Noua  pUirions, 


PLAIRE— 7o  Pleaee, 

Infinitiyb  Mood. 
Preeent  Plaire,  to  pleaee. 

Part  prea.  Plaisant,  pleating. 

Part  paat.  Flu,  pleased, 

iNDtCATIYB  MOOO. 

Present, 
tu  plaia, 
voua  plaisez, 

Imperfect 
tu  plaisais, 
▼oua  plainez, 

Preterit 

taphn, 
▼OQB  plfttea. 

Future. 
tupiaina, 
Y0U8  plairez, 

ConditiondL 
tn  platraia,  il  plairait,  I  should  pUue,  ke, 

▼ouB  plairiez,         ila  plaiiaieiit         « 


il  plait,  /  please,  &e. 
ila  plaiaent 

il  plaisait,  /  did  jleass,  duk 
ila  plaisaient 

il  plot,  /  pleased,  dec 
ilaphurmt. 

fl  fdaira,  /  shall  phase,  &a 
ilaplairont 
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Je  plmiae, 

Nous  plaiBUHIB) 

Je  plane, 
Nous  piuflriom. 


Impkratitb  Mood. 
Plais,  qu'il  plaiae,  Phase  f&oti,  dbo. 

plaisez,  qu*iJ*  plaiseiit 

8UBJUNCTIVB  MoODf 

PrtBenL 
tn  plaises,  Q  plaiae,  /  may  please,  fto. 

▼otn  plaisiez,  Ub  plaieent 

Imperfect 
ta  pluasee,  il  p1<lt,  /  might  pleMe,  dus. 

I  pIuflBies,         Ub  pluaaenL 


Je  rleoaa, 
Noufl  rdsolvoiiB, 

Je  r^lvais, 
Nous  r^flolvioDfl, 

JerteluB, 
Nous  rfiiolCuiiea, 

Je  r6soQdi»i, 
Nous  tieoudiQBBf 

Je  r^udrais. 
Nous  rteudxioas. 


KfiSOUDRE—To  l^esoZee. 
Infinitivb  Mood. 
PretenU  R^soudre,  to  reeolve. 

Part,  pree.  R^flolvant,  reaoMng. 

Part,  poet  R^lu,*  reeelved, 

Inoicatitb  Mood. 
Preeent, 
tn  r6flou8, 
vouB  r^tvez. 

Imperfect 
tu  r^solvais, 
voos  r^solviex, 

Preterit 
tu  p^solus, 
Tons  rdsoKUes, 

Future. 
tn  r^ttdras, 
T0U8  r&wudiez, 

ConditionaL 
tn  r^soudrais, 
vous  r6sondriez, 

Impbrativb  Mood. 


il  r^sont,  /  resolve,  &e. 
ils  r6K>lvent 


il  rfisolvait,  /  ioa«  ret 
lis  r^lvaient 


it  i^Bolut,  /  reaolvedf  dca 
ils  rdsolurent 


il  rteudra,  /  ehall  reeolve, 
ils  i^sondront  [&c 

H  T^soudrait,  /  should  resolve, 
ils  iteudraient  [dbc 


Rtelvons, 


Je  resolve, 
Nous  itetriims, 


R^sooSi  qu'il  itelve,  Resolve  thou,  dec 

r^lvez,  qu'ils  resolvent 

8UBJUNCTIVB  MoOSk 

Present 
tn  rfaolvee,  il  r^sohe,  /  may  resolve,  dbc 

▼ons  MsolTiez,       ils  rtebent 


•  jatMuirttto abfolve,  and Ditsemirt, to dlMolve,  make  Aitws and  Diesmu la  tte 
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JeMnhMM, 

Imperfect, 

tai^BOlUMB, 

Yous  r^BoluBsiez, 

fl  r^solM,  Imightreaolve, ** 

EIRE— 7o  Laugh, 

Ikfinitive  Moodw 

Pre§enL                       Rin,  to  laugK 
Part,  pres.                    Riant,  laughing. 
Part,  past                  Ri»*  laughed. 

Indicatite  Mood. 

Present. 

Jerif, 
Nowxioiis, 

tnris, 
Tous  riez, 

il  rit,  /  laugh,  Sus, 
ibiient 

Je  rials, 
Noof  xiioBii 

ImperfeeL 
turiais, 
TOUS  riiez, 

PretenL 

a  riait,  /  was  laughing,  A^ 

Usriaient 

Jerim 
Nona  limes, 

tans, 
▼ous  rites, 

Future, 

nni,  I  laughed,  Slc 
Osriiviit 

Jerini, 
Nonsrirons, 

tariraa, 
Tousiirez, 

Conditional 

fl  rira,  /  shall  laugh,  &ol 
ibiiront 

Jeiirais, 
Nods  ririoas. 

taiirais, 
Tous  riiiez. 

fl  rirait,  I  should  laugh,iui, 
flsriraient 

Impbrativk  Moodw 

liiODB. 

Rim 
rioz. 

qu'n  rie.  Laugh  thou.  Sua, 
qu'ils  rient 

SuBJUMCnVB  Mooow 

Present 

Jerie, 
Noasraons, 

taries, 
Tous  riiez. 

a  rie,  /  may  laugh,  Sus. 
ilsiient 

Jenss, 

NoasMsiinis, 

Imperfect. 
tu  risses, 
▼ous  riariez. 

a  jM,  I  might  laugh,  a^ 

Usriswnt 

SUIVRE— To  FoUow. 

InrixiiTiVs  MooiK 

Present.  Suivre,  to  foUouf. 

Part  pres.  Satyant,  folUnoinr. 

Part  past  SiiiYi,  ie,  foUoweJL 


INhf,  to  fry,  makes  JHI  la  the  ^«rf.  ysflli 


FOURTH  CONJUGATION — ^RK. 
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Indicatitb  Mood. 

Pretenf. 

tamis, 

9niit,//oZ2oi0,&o. 
ilsBuirent 

Jeniiyau, 
Nous  nuTioni, 

Imperfeet. 
tosuiyaifl, 
TOUB  miiviez, 

Pretent. 

fl  raiYait,  /  tDM  following, 
ilB  nihraient                      [&& 

JesuiTiB, 
Nous  suiylmM, 

tu  ■uiyifl, 

VOUB  BUivltCB, 

Future. 

9  rohrit,  /  followed^  &c. 
Ub  miiyireut. 

Je  suirrai, 
NouB  suivroDB, 

TOQS  SUITieZt 

Conditional 

fl  BuivTB,  /  ohall  foUotOt  &c. 
flBBuiTront 

JesamraiB, 
Nous  suivrioDf, 

tu  snirnuB, 
▼ooB  Buivriez, 

fl  Buivrait,  JohouldfolloWtiui, 
Ab  BoiYraiexit 

Sni^^ 


Jo  BQlYOf 

NouB  BuiyioiiB, 

Je  BoiyiBBO, 
NouB  BuiyiBBionBy 


Imperativk  Mood. 
SiuB,  qu'U  Buire,  FoUoto  thou,  &«. 

BuiveZy  qu'ilB  Buiyent. 

SuBJXTMOim  Mood. 

PreaenU 
ta  BaiveB,  fl  Buive,  /  may  follow,  &c 

TOUB  Buiviez,  Ab  Buivent 

Imperfect 
tu  BuiviBBeB,  fl  Buivlt,  /  might  foUaw,  && 


yOUB  BUITlBBieZ, 


Ab  BuiviBBent 


Je  trak, 
NouB  trayoDi^ 

Je  tiayaifl, 
NouB  trayioDBi 


TRAIRE— 7o  MUk. 

iNFiNiTrnt  Mood. 
Present.  Traire,  to  milk. 

Part.  pree.  Trayant,  milking. 

Part:  past  Trait,  aite,  milked. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present 
tu  traiB, 
VOUB  trayezi 

Imperfect 
tu  trayaiB, 
VOUB  trayiez, 

Preterit 

[Not  used.] 
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fl  trait,  /  milk,  dec 
Ub  traient 


fl  trayait,  /  was  milking,  dee. 
Ab  trayaient 


4^0 


IRItGGtTLAK  VERBS. 


Je  trairai, 
Nous  trairoiUy 


Je  tniraifl. 
Nous  trairioos, 


TrayoDB, 


Je  tnie, 
Nouf  tnyioDi, 


Future. 
tu  trairafl, 
youB  trairez, 

Conditional. 
tn  tniraia. 
Tons  triiiriez, 


fl  train,  /  thaU  milk  4u« 
ile  trairont 

il  traireit,  /  thould  milk,  Ae. 
ik  trairaient 


Impbratitb  Mood. 


Traifl, 
trayezy 


qu'il  traie,  Milk  tkou,  &a 
qu'ils  traiont 


SuBJUNOTrm  Mooo. 

Present 
tn  traies,  il  traie,  I  may  milk,  &o^ 

▼ooB  trayiez,  ib  traient 

Imperfect. 
[Not  used.] 


VAINCRE— TV)  Conquer. 

iNFDrrriYK  Mood. 
Present,  Vaincre,  to  conquer. 

Part  pree.  Vainquant,  conquering* 

Part,  past  Vaincu,  ne,  conquere£ 

Indicatiyi  Mood. 
Present 
Je  Taincs,  ta  yaincs, 

NoQB  vainquons,      youb  vainquez, 

Imperfect. 
Je  yainquaia,  tu  vainquais, 

Noua  yainquions,     voua  yainquiez, 

Preterit. 
Je  yainquw,  tu  yainquis, 

Nous  yainqulmes,    yoiis  yainqultes, 

Future. 


Je  yaincrai, 
Nous  yaincrons, 

Je  yaincrats, 
Nous  yainerions, 


VaiDCB, 

Vainquons,  yainqoezj 


n  yainc,  /  conquer,  &c 
lis  yainquent 

il  yainquait,  /  did  conquer, 
ils  yainquaient  [^Icc 

il  yainquit,  /  conquered,  &o. 
ils  yainquirent 

il  yaincra,  I  shall  conquer,  Slo, 
ils  yaincront 

il  yaincrait,  /  should  conquer, 
ils  yaincraient  [Sus» 

luPBiiATiyK  Mood. 

Vaincs,  qu'il  yainqne,  Conquer  thom^ 

qa'ils  yainquent  [dco* 


tu  yaincras, 
yous  yaincrez, 

Conditional. 
tu  yaincrais, 
yous  yaincriez, 


FOITRTH  CONJUGATION — ^RB. 

SuBJVNCriVB  MoODw 
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Jevamqoe, 
Nous  Tamqiiionfl, 


Pre9enU 
ta  vainqaes, 
vous  Taioqaiez, 

ImperfeeU 
Je  Tainqiune,  tn  yainqanMB,       il  vainqalt,  /  might  conquer, 

Noof  ▼winqniiwoM,  vooi  vainqtuniez,  ill  Yiimquiwent.  [Sbo* 


fl  yainque,  Imaifeonpter,  &a 
ils  yamquent. 

il  vainqult,  /  nn^ 
I  ill  Yiiinqniwent. 


VIVRE— To  Live. 

Infinitivx  Mood. 
PreeenL  Vivre,  to  live. 

Part.  prea.  Vivant,  living. 

Part  paoL  V€cu,  Uved. 

Indicatitb  Mood. 
PreoenL 
tnyis, 
vooa  Tiyex, 

ImperfecL 
tOTivaifl, 
Tom  yiviez, 

Preterit. 
tav^cuB, 

Future. 
tn  vivTM, 

TOOS  YIVrBS, 

ConditiondL 
tuYivrais, 
T01M  Tivriez, 

Imfbratiyk  Mood. 
Vis,  qn'il  Tive,  Lvfoe  thou,  4to. 

vivet,  quMls  Tivent. 

SuBJinrcTXTB  Mooo^ 

Preoent. 

tn  yiTes,  il  Tire,  /  may  live,  Slc 

TonB  tiviez,  ib  Tivent 
Imperfect 

Je  T^cnflM,  tn  y6cnaMa,  il  y^tkt,  /  might  Uve,  &o. 

Nona  y^cnnonty     yow  ytfouniM,  fls  y^cuaent 


Jeyii, 
Now  yivouif 

Je  yiyais. 
None  yiyiooi, 

Jey^ns, 
Nona  y^ihnei, 

Je  yiyrai, 
Nona  ytyrooBj 

Jeyiyraia, 
Nona  yiyiioDBk 


ViyoDB, 


Jeyiye, 
Nonayiyiona» 


il  yit,  /  live,  &0. 
ilayiyent 


il  yiyait,  /  woo  living,  SLt. 
ila  yiyaient 


il  y^cut,  /  lived,  &e. 
ila  y^cnrent 


il  yiyra,  /  ohaU  live,  Ac 
ila  yiyronL 


il  yiynit,  /  ehould  Uve,  4co. 
ila  ytyraient 


47S 


LE  JUIF  ERRANT. 

FAK  siRAirOER. 


Chrttleiit  an  Toyageiur  louflraat 
Tends  an  Tern  d*eaa  snr  ta  porte. 
Je  inlt,  Je  sols  le  Jnlf  errant, 
Qii*an  toorblUon  to^jonn  emporte.. 
Sent  vleiUir,  accablA  de  Joan, 
La  fln  da  monde  est  mon  moI  rtve. 
Chaqae  loir  JVspvre  toi^joon ; 
Mall  to^)oan  le  aolell  le  live. 

Toojoan,  toi^axBi 
Toarne  la  terra  oik  rooi  Je  coan, 
ToiOo<u>i  toqjoan,  to^Joon,  toqjoon. 

Depoli  dix-halt  si^clei,  Mlas ! 
Bar  la  cendre  grocqae  et  romaine. 
Bar  les  debris  de  mllle  4tats, 
L*aflieax  toorbUlon  me  promene. 
J*al  m  •ana  frait  germer  le  blen, 
Va  det  calamMa  fbcondea ; 
£t  poar  larrlvre  aa  monde  ancien, 
Dea  flots  J*al  va  lortlr  deaz  mondea. 

Toi^oan,  toojoara, 
Toarne  la  terra  ou  moi  Je  coan, 
Toi^oan,  toqjoan,  tORJoan,  toi^oan. 

IHea  m*a  ehangd  poar  me  panlr : 
A  toai  ce  qai  meort  Je  m*attacfae. 
Mala  da  tolt  prftt  k  me  b6nlr 
Le  toarblUon  loadaln  m*amcbe. 
Plas  d*an  paavre  vlent  Implorer 
Le  denier  qae  Je  pals  r^pandre, 
Qal  n*a  pas  le  tempa  de  aener 
La  main  qa'en  passant  J'aime  k  tendra. 

Toojoars,  toi^an, 
Toorae  la  terra  ou  mol  Je  coars, 
ToiOoara,  tD^}oan,  to^Joan,  toajoan. 


Seal,  aa  pled  d*arbaatea  en  fletta^ 
Bar  le  gaxon,  aa  bord  de  Toade, 
81  Je  rapose  roea  doaleora, 
J'entends  le  toarbillon  qal  gnmdeu 
Eh !  qa*importe  aa  del  irrltd 
Get  instant  passA  sons  Tombrafe  f 
Faut-tl  molns  qoe  T^teroiti 
Poor  d^laaaer  d*an  tel  Toyofe  t 

Toajoan,  toujoofa, 
Toojrne  la  terra  oa  moi  je  coars, 
Toajoan,  toi^ars,  toigoan,  toajouih 

Qae  dea  enfanta  vlft  et  joyeax, 
Des  miens  me  retracenl  rimafs; 
81  J'en  veax  rapaitra  mes  yeazi 
Le  toarbillon  soaffle  avec  rage. 
VielUards,  oaez-voas  k  toat  prix 
H>nvier  ma  longae  canrien  1 
Oes  enfants  k  qai  je  soaria, 
Mon  pied  balalera  lear  poassiera. 

Toajoan,  toi^oara, 
Toarne  la  terra  ou  moi  je  eoora, 
Toujoan,  toqjoon,  toajoan,  toi^jonma^ 

Des  man  ou  je  suis  n^  Jadls, 
Betroav6-je  encor  qaelqae  trace ; 
Pour  m*arrcter  je  me  roidia  ; 
Mais  le  toarbillon  me  dit:  ' 
'*  Passe !"  et  la  voix  me  ciie  i 
**  Reste  debout  qaand  toot  s 
**  Tes  aieax  ne  t'ont  point  lei 
*'  6ard6  de  place  dans  lear  tombe." 

To^Joont  toqjoors, 
Toarne  la  terra  ou  moi  je  coon, 
Toi^un,  toi^on,  toajoan,  to^jo«& 


J^oatrageal  d*an  rira  inhamala 
L'homme-dieu  rasplrant  k  pelae^ 
Mais  sous  mes  pleds  ftilt  le  chemln ; 
Adieu,  le  tourbllloa  m'entnlne. 
Vous  qui  manquez  de  charity, 
Tremblec  k  mon  suppUce  6tran|e : 
Ce  n*est  point  sa  dlvinlti, 
(Test  Thamanlt^  que  Dleo  venie. 

Toajoan,  toujoura, 
Toarne  la  terra  ou  mol  je  coon, 
Toajoan,  to^joan,  toiOoon,  toi^joon. 
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Bbolknbon  of  the  definite  article 
in  the  nngnlor  masculine,  9 ;  mascu- 
line and  feminine  before  a  vowel  or 
an  h  mute,  15 ;  in  the  plural,  27 ; 
in  the  singular  and  plural  feminine, 
230. 

Dbclbnbion  of  the  indefinite  arti- 
cle masculine,  39 ;  feminine,  233. 

DECI.KNSION  of  the  partitive  article 


A,to,Ob8.B.73.  A,  to  or  at,  145. 
A  la  bourse,  to  or  at  the  exchange ;  d 
la  cave,  to  or  at  the  cellar ;  d  Feglise, 
to  or  at  church :  d  Vecole,  to  or  at 
school,  239.  ^A  droite  or  tur  la 
droite,  to  the  right  or  on  the  right 
hand  ;  d  gauche  or  sur  la  gauche,  to 
the  left  or  on  the  left  hand,  326.  ^A 
between  two  substantives,  the  latter 
of  which  expresses  the  use  of  the 
former,  Obs.  A.  346.  ^A  Vavenkr,  in 
future;  d  condition,  (eoue  condi- 
tion,) on  condition,  or  provided,  328. 
^A  met,  see,  no8,  dipens,  at  my,  his 
or  her,  our  expense ;  aux  depen* 
d'autrui,  at  other  people's  expense, 
322.  ^A  mon  gre,  to  my  liking ;  au 
gre  de  tout  le  monde,  to  every^xly's 
liking,  330.  ^A  ma  portee,  within 
my  reach ;  d  la  portee  du  fusil, 
within  gun-shot,  343.  L^homme  a 
Vhabit  bleu,  the  man  with  the  blue 
coat ;  la  femme  a  la  robe  rouge,  the 
woman  with  the  red  gown,  286.  ^A 
toute  force,  obstinately,  by  all  means, 
282. 

A  or  AN,  ttfi,  une,  39,  233.     See 

A»TICI& 


in  the  singular  and  plural  masculine, 
34 ;  femmine,  233 ;  before  an  adjec- 
tive, 35. 

Declension  of  the  persmial  pro- 
nouns, 70 ;  of  the  interrogative  pro- 
nouns, 73. 

Table  for  the  formation  of  all 
the  tenses  in  the  French  verbs,  379 
et  seqq. 
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Able,  (to  he,)pouvoir.  Note  1. 67, 
127 ;  itre  en  itat  or  Stre  d  mime  de, 
326. 

About,  environ,  133. 

Above,  or  up  stairs,  en  haut, 
145. 

Accent  (the  grave)  in  verbs  hav- 
ing e  mute  in  the  last  syllable  but 
one  of  the  infinitive,  as :  je  mine,  I 
lead,  &c.,  Obs.  A  92. 

(the  acute)  on  the  last  syl- 
lable but  one  of  the  infinitive  is 
changed  into  the  grave  accent  Q) 
when  it  is  followed  by  a  consonant 
having  «  mute  after  it,  ceder,  to 
yield ;  je  cide,  I  yield,  Obs.  A 
221. 

According  to,  selon;  according 
to  circumstances,  selon  Us  circon" 
stances;  that  is  according  to  circum- 
stances, it  depends,  c*est  selon,  269. 

AccouRiR  *,  to  run  up,  287. 

Accustom,  (to,)  accoutumer.  To 
be  accustomed  to  a  thing,  itre  ae^ 
eoutumi  a  quelque  chose,  311. 

AciiB,  (the,)  le  mal;  the  ear- 
ache, le  mal  d'oreille;  the  heart- 
ache, le  mal  de  caur  ;  Slc  240. 

Acquainted  (to  be)  with,  connaU 
tre  *  ;  been  acquainted  with,  conmi. 
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124  Acqaainted  (to  become)  with 
somebody,  to  make  some  one's  ac- 
quaintance,/asre  connaUsanee  avec 
quelqu*un  ;  I  have  become  acquaint- 
ed with  him  or  her,  fai  fait  aa  con- 
naissance,  280.  To  be  thorotighly 
acquainted  with  a  thing,  Stre  aufait 
de  quelque  ehote,  290.  To  make 
one's  self  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
a  thing,  w  mettre  aufait  de  quelque 
eho9e,  290. 

Adibu,  adieu,  farewell,  God  be 
with  you,  good-by.  Au  plaisir  de 
9au9  reootr,  (au  revoir,)  till  I  see  you 
again,  I  hope  to  see  you  again  soon, 

AnJBCTiVB :  agrees  with  its  noun  in 
number,  Obs.  78 ;  in  gender,  231, 232. 
Feminine  adjectives,  Remark,  232 ; 
their  formation  from  masculine  adjec- 
tives, Obs.  G.  H.  233.  Obs.  I.  K. 
Notes  1, 3, 4. 233, 234.  Obs.  L.  Notes 
5,  6.  235.  Adjectives  that  have  no 
plural  for  the  masculine  gender, 
Obs.  M.  236.  Comparisou  of  adjec- 
tives, Obs.  A.  108.  Adjectives  that 
'are  irregular  in  the  formation  of  their 
comparatives  and  superlatives,  Obs. 
C.  108 ;  D.  109.  Adjectives  substan- 
tively used,  Obs.  344.  Place  of  the 
adjective  with  regard  to  the  substan- 
tive, Obs.  C.  97.  Obs.  B.  147.  Notes 
1,  2.  404.  The  adjective  which  in 
English  follows  how,  stands  in 
French  after  the  verb,  Obs.  B.  285. 

Adverbs  of  quantity,  42.  Obs.  43. 
Adverbs  of  place,  64,  145,  152.  Ad- 
verbs of  quality  and  manner,  132, 
133.  Adverbs  of  number,  1 19,  3 10. 
Adverbs  of  time.  Notes  1,  2.  65,  78, 
82,  101, 141.  Comparative  adverbs, 
52,  53, 101.  Comparison  of  adverbs, 
Obs.  A  B.  108.  Adverbs  forming 
their  comparatives  and  superlatives 
irregularly,  Obs.  C.  108.  D.  109.' 
Place  which  the  adverb  is  to  occupy 
in  the  sentence.  Rule  2.  405.  Obs. 
A.  405. 

Advice  to  teachers,  Note  1.  9 ;  to 
pupils.  Note  2.  10. 

Afford,  (to,)  avoir  les  moyent ; 
can  you  afford  to  boy  that  horee  7 
^veg-wnu  U$  moyena  d*aeheter  ee 


chetMl  ?    I  can  afford  to  boy  it,  fen 
ai  let  moyeni,  276. 

Ajtraid,  (to  be,)  avoir  peur,  IS. 

After,  apree,  is  in  French  follow- 
ed by  the  infinitive,  while  in  Eng- 
lish it  is  followed  by  the  pzes.  parti- 
cipie,  O*  154. 

Afterwards,  enmite,  166. 

Agree  (to)  to  a  thmg,  eanvenir  * 
de  quelque  chose,  226.  To  agree  to 
a  thing,  eonaentir  *  d  quelque  cAose, 
301. 

Again,  (anew,)  de  nmneau^  992. 

Aide,  meaning  an  aswstant,  is 
masculine;  in  the  significatioB  of 
succor,  help,  it  is  fenlinine.  Note  1 
275. 

Aimer,  to  like,  160.  Aimer  mieux, 
to  like  better,  to  prefer,  210,  211. 

AiNBi,  thus  or  BO,  288 ;  ainai  qme, 
as,  or  as  well  as,  281. 

AisE  I  bieh  aiae,  glad,  (takes  de 
bef.  inf ,)  269  :  itre  a  aon  aiae,  to  be 
comfortable,  to  be  at  one's  ease ;  itra 
mal  a  aon  aiae,  (itre  gine,)  to  be  un- 
comfortable, 339. 

Alight,  (to,)  from  one's  horse,  to 
dismount,  deaeendre  de  eheval,  218 ; 
to  alight,  to  get  out,  deaeendre  da 
voiture,  254. 

All,  every,  tout,  toua,  toute, 
toutea,  81,  147,  240;  all  at  once, 
tout  a  coup,  tout  d  lafoia;  all  of  a 
sudden,  suddenly,  aoudainement, 
240. 

Aller,  to  go;  alle,  gone,  59, 
119.  Its  conjugation  in  the  present 
tense  of  the  indicative,  81.  Eii, 
past  part  of  itre,  in  the  French 
often  used  for  alle,  past  part  of  of- 
ler,  to  go,  Obs.  1 16.  Aller  en  voiture, 
to  drive,  to  ride  in  a  carriage  ;  alter 
d  cheval,  to  ride  (on  horseback ;) 
aller  a  pied,  to  go  on  foot,  166.  AU 
ler,  to  travel  to  a  place  ;  oA  eat-il 
alii?  where  has  he  travelled  toT 
165.  Aller  bien,  to  fit ;  eet  habit 
voua  va  bien,  that  coat  fits  you  well, 
190.  In  French  the  verb*  aller », 
to  go,  and  venir  •,  to  com^.  are  al- 
ways followed  by  the  infii»tive  in- 
stead of  another  tense  used  in  Eng- 
lish, and  the  conjimction  aatd  is  noi 
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Mn^ered,  Obs.  A.  $39.  I^en  ttller, 
tO£o  away,  171,  193,  195. 

Almost,  pretqve,  133. 

Alonb,  by  one's  self,  eevl,  fbm. 
•enle,  318. 

AiiONO,  h  hng  du,  de  la ;  Alongr 
the  road,  le  long  du  ektmin ;  along 
the  street,  le  long  de  la  rue  ;  all  along, 
tout  le  long  de,  326. 

Aloud,  haut,  or  d  haute  mrix, 
211. 

Already,  dSjd,  112. 

Alwaits,  toujoure,  222. 

Amembr,  to  bring,  must  not  be 
mistaken  for  apporter,  Obs.  R  253. 

Among,  parmi,  221.  Amongst  or 
amidst,  parmi,  280. 

Amusb  (to)  one's  seli^  tl'amuter, 
170. 

Amusbr,  (b',)  to  enjoy,  to  ^vert,  to 
amuse  one's  self,  takes  d  before  inf. 
170. 

An,  annee,  difierence  between 
these  two  words,  Note  3.  240. 

Anecdotes:  Witty  answer  of  a 
young  prince,  358.    The  French  lan- 

fnage,  358.  A  shopkefeper^s  answer, 
58.  The  emperor  Charles  V.,  395. 
The  entrance  of  a  king  into  a  town, 
396.  The  last  request  of  an  old  man, 
396.  The  three  questions,  396.  An- 
swer  of  a  lazy  young  man,  402. 
Hearing  counsel,  403.  Koble  answer 
of  a  lady,  403.  Cornelia,  403.  Po- 
liteness,  409.  Mildness,  409.  The 
contest  of  art,  410.  Zeuxis,410.  The 
corporal  of  Frederick  the  Great,  410. 
The  history  of  John  and  Mary,  410, 
etseqq. 

And,  et,  43.  Obs.  D.  318  ;  and 
then,  puis,  167.  And  is  not  ren- 
dered  into  French  between  the  verbs 
go,  alter  *,  and  come,  venir  *,  Obs. 

A.  322. 

Anory  (to  be)  with  somebody,  Stre 
faehi  eontre  quelqu^un  ;  about  some- 
thing, de  quelque  chose,  269. 

Answer,  (to,)  ripondre.  To  answer 
the  man,  repondre  d  Vhomme,  Obs. 

B.  73. 

Ant  or  some,  (before  a  noun,)  du, 
de  la,  dee,  34, 233  ;  before  an  adjec- 
tive, de,  35,  233, 234.    See  Some. 


Ant%odt  or  somebody,  anyone  or 
some  one,  quelqu*un,  22. 

Ant  TBOfG  or  something,  quelque 
chose,  12.  Any  thing  or  something 
good,  quelque  chose  de  bon,  12.  Obs. 
13. 

Apoplext,  (to  be  struck  with,)  Sire 
frappe  d'apoplexie,  274. 

Apovtrophb,  its  use,  Obs.  10. 

Appartbnir,  to  belong,  168. 

Appear,  (to,)  to  look  like,  avoir 
Pair,  la  mine;  she  looks  angry,  ap- 
pears to  be  angry,  eUe  a  Vairf&chi, 

Appeler,  to  call,  Obs.  124. 

Apporter,  to  bring,  must  not  be 
mistaken  for  amener,  Obs.  D.  253. 

Apprendre  *,  to  learn ;  apprtnant, 
learning;  appris,  learned,  93,  132, 
95, 160.  Apprendre  *,  to  hear,  204 ; 
to  teach,  216. 

Approach,  (to,)  to  draw  near,  s'ap- 
procher  de,  209.  To  approach  (to 
have  access  to)  one,  approcher  quel^ 
qu'un,  209. 

ApRis,  after,  is  followed  by  the  m- 
finitive  m  French,  lET  154. 

Around,  round,  autour,  312 ;  all 
around,  tout  autour,  ibid. 

Arriver,  to  happen,  204. 

Article,  (definite:)  its  declension 
in  the  singular  masculine,  9 ;  mascu- 
line and  feminine  before  a  vowel  or 
an  h  mute,  15 ;  in  the  plural,  27, 68 ; 
in  the  singular  and  plural  feminine, 
Obs.  A  230 ;  used  m  French  when 
omitted  in  English,  Obs.  A.  373. 
Obs.  B.  Note  1.  374;  when  sub- 
stituted for  the  English  indefinite 
article,  Obs.  B.  96. — Indefinite  arti' 
ele :  its  declension  masculine,  39 ; 
feminine,  233  ;  used  in  English  and 
not  in  French,  Obs.  A.  96. — Par- 
titive  article :  its  declension  in  the 
singular  and  plur.  masculine,  34  ; 
feminine,  Obs.  F.  233  ;  before  an  ad- 
jective, 35. 

Aft— as,  aussi—que;  as  often  as 
you,  aussi  souvent  que  vous,  101. 
Is  your  hat  sis  large  as  mine  7  Voire 
ehapeau  est-il  aussi  grand  que  le 
mien  ?  108.  As  much — as,  as  many 
autant  de — que  de,  52.    As 
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•ooQ  M,  W99it6t  que,  166,  308;  aa 
soon  as,  dea  que,  303,  308.  As  to, 
as  for,  quant  a,  273.  As,  or,  as  well 
AB,  ainei  que,2Ql. 

AsuAMBD,  (to  be,)  avoir  honte,  19. 

Ask  (to)  a  man  for  some  money, 
demander  de  Vargent  a  un  homme, 
O*  155.  To  ask  too  much,  to  over- 
charge, aurfaire  *,  292. 

AwBoiR  *,  (s',)  pres.  part  t^aeeey- 
anti  past,  aasie,  to  sit  down,  210, 
253. 

AsBEz  de^  enough,  Obs.  43. 

Assis,  fem.  aseiee,  {itre,)  to  sit,  to 
bo  seated,  253. 

At,  a,  145.  At,  cAez,  59,  310. 
At  translated  by  de,  322.  At  first, 
d'abord,  310.  At  home,  a  la  maiaon, 
GO.  At  last,  enfin,  167.  At  present, 
a  preaent,  78.  At  nine  o*clock  in 
the  morning,  d  neuf  heurea  du  mO' 
tin ;  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
d  cinq  heurea  du  aoir,  138. 

AucuN,  fem.  aueune,  none  oi:  not 
any,  Obs.  E.  365. 

AupRKs  de,  by,  by  the  side  of,  Obs. 

A.  215. 

Au8sit6t  que,  aitot  que,  as  soon  as, 
166,  308. 

AuTANT  de — 47ue  de,  as  much — as, 
as  many — as,  52. 

AuTouR,  around,  round ;  tout  au- 
tour,  all  around,  312.    Obs.  A.  215. 

AuTRB,  other ;  un  autre,  another ; 
d^autrea,  some  other,  46. 

AiTTRUi,  others,  other  people,  (in- 
determinate pronoun  without  gender 
or  plural,)  247. 

Auxiliary.  Verbs  which  in  En- 
glish generally  take  to  have  for  their 
auxiliary,  while  in  French  they  take 
etre.  Obs.  E.  248. 

Avail,  (to,)  aervir  *.  What  avails 
it  you  to  cry?  M  quoi  voua  aert-U 
de  pleurer  ?  it  avails  me  nothuig,  cela 
ne  me  aert  d  rien,  331. 

AvANT,  before,  takes  de  before  the 
infinitive,  105 ;  paa  avant,  not  until, 
263. 

Avoir,  to  have ;  eu,  had,  \[T  A. 

B.  118.  irr  C.  119.  ^ooir  beau,  in 
vam,  339.  When  speaking  of  di- 
mension  we  use  in  French  avoir  when 


the  Engiyh  vm  to  he.  Koto  1,  Ofai. 

C.286. 

Il  t  a,  there  is,  there  are,  133, 
189.  Obs.  A.  197.  a  19a  Obs.  C 
D.  Note  1.  198.  Obs.  £.  199,  26& 
II  y  a  cannot  be  rendered  into 
English  by  there  ia,  there  are,  when 
it  is  used  in  reply  to  the  qaeation. 
How  long  is  it  since  7  Obs.  A.  197  ; 
nor  when  it  is  used  in  reply  to  the 
question.  How  far?  Quelle  dtatmnee? 
Obs.  203. 

AwAKB,  (to,)  rivemer,9e  riveiUeTf 
Obs.  B.  217. 


Bb,  (to,)  itre;  been,  ite.  Notes  2, 
3.  115.  Obs.  116.  To  be  at  home, 
itre  a  la  maiaon,  60.  To  be  in  the 
country,  itre  a  la  eampagne,  S239. 

To  Be  is  rendered  by  devoir  when 
it  is  used  to  express  futurity  with  the 
infinitive  of  another  verb.  Ex.  Where 
are  you  to  go  this  morning  1  Oik  de^ 
veZ'Voua  oiler  ee  matin?  I  am  to 
go  to  the  warehouse,  je  doia  aUer  au 
magaain,  137. 

To  Be,  translated  by  avoir*; 
Are  you  hungry  ?  Ave*-vouafaim  ? 
I  am  tliinrty,  fai  aoif;  Are  yoa 
sleepy  7  Avex-voua  aommeil  7  13. 
Are  you  warm  7  Avex-voua  ehaud  T 
I  am  cold,  fai  froid;  I  am  alraid, 
fai  peur,  15.  What  is  the  matter 
with  you  7  Qu^avez-voua  ?  17.  Are 
you  ashamed?  Avex-voua  honte? 
Am  I  wrong  ?  Ai-je  tort  ?  You  are 
right,  voua  avez  raiaon,  19.  How 
old  are  you  7  Quel  age  avez-voua  7 
I  am  twelve  yeais  old,  fai  douxe 
ana,  132.  Of  what  height  is  hk  w 
her  house  7  Combien  aa  maiaon  a-t- 
elle  de  haut  7  It  is  neariy  fifty  feet 
high,  eUe  a  environ  cinquante  piedo 
de  haut,  Obs.  C.  286. 

To  Bb  under  obligatk>ns  to  some 
one,  avoir  dea  obligationa  a  quel" 
qu'un,  285,  286.  My  feet  are  cold, 
fai  froid  aux  pieda;  her  hands  aio 
cold,  elle  a  froid  aux  maina,  265. 

To  Be  in  want  of,  avoir  beaow  da^ 
82, 
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To  Be,  traiuilated  by  ie  porter, 
Oba.  A.  B.  G.  225. 

To  Bk,  traiuslated  by  faikb.  Is 
it  windy  ?  Fait-il  du  vent  ?  It  is 
■tormy,  il  fait  de  Forage.  Is  it 
feggy  ?  Fait'il  du  hrouillard  7  159, 
160,  166,  252.  See  Weather, 
Waem,  Cold,  Dark,  &c.  Is  jt  good 
trayelling?  Fait-il  bon  voyager? 
165,  179, 180. 

Beau,  bel,  fine,  handsome ;  how 
these  two  words  must  be  employed. 
Note  2. 143,  235.  Avoir  beau,  in 
vain,  339. 

Bbaucoup  de,  much,  many,  a  good 
deal  of,  very  much,  42.  Ob8.43.  Obs. 
C.  108.  Obs.  C.  323. 

Because,  parce  que,  137. 

Become,  (to,)  <2eo«n»r*.  What  has 
become  of  him  ?  Qu^eat-il  devenu  ? 
176.  What  will  become  of  him? 
Que  devieudra-t'il  ?  193.  What  has 
become  of  your  aunt  7  QuUet  deve- 
nue  voire  tante  ?  268.  To  become 
ridiculous,  tomber  dane  le  ridicule, 
332. 

Before,  avant  de.  Do  you  speak 
before  you  listen?  Parlez-voua 
avant  d'ecouter  ?  105.  Before,  de- 
vout, Obs.  G.  200.  The  day  before, 
la  veille  ;  tlie  day  before  Sunday,  la 
veille  de  dimanche,  288. 

Bko,  (to,)  priet,  254.  To  beg 
some  one's  pardon,  demander  par- 
don a  quelqu*un,  328. 

Behave,  (to,)  »e  comporter,  218, 
337. 

Believe,  (to,)  eroire*.  111,  127. 
See  Groire*. 

Below,  or  down  stairs,  en  ba»,  146. 

Besides,  outre  ;  besides  that,  ou- 
tre eela;  besides,  (moreover,)  en 
autre,  326. 

Better — ^than,  mieux — que  de, 
210.  To  be  better,  valoir  mieux,  151. 
Is  it  better  7  Vaut-il  mieux  ?  218. 

Between,  entre,  280. 

BiEN,  weU,  105.  Obs.  D.  109, 132, 
270.  Bien,  well,  a  great  deal,  a 
great  many,  is  always  followed  by 
the  partitive  article,  but  beaueoup  is 
followed  by  the  preposition  de,  Obs. 
C.333. 


Bient6t,  soon,  shortly,  137 ;  i 
very  soon,  208. 

Blow,  (a,)  tin  coup,  194^ 

Blow,  (tQ,)  to  blow  out,  soi^er, 
291 ;  to  blow  out  one's  brains,  6r6- 
ler  la  cervelU  a  quelqu'un  ;  he  has 
blown  out  his  brains,  il  e^est  briUi 
la  cervelle,  313. 

Board  (to)  with  any  one,  or  any- 
where. Sire  en  pension,  ee  mettre  en 
pension,  331. 

Boarding-house,  (a,)  a  boarding 
school,  une  pension:  to  keep  a 
boarding-house,  tenir  *  pension,  330. 

Boast,  (to,)  to  brag,  se  faire  va- 
Mr,  372. 

BoiRE  *,  to  drink  ;  bu,  drunk,  124. 

BoN,  good,  11.  Obs.  G.  233  ;  Hre 
bon  a  quelque  chose,  to  be  good  for 
something.  ^A  qufii  cela  est-il  bon  ? 
Of  what  use  is  that  7  Cela  n'est  bon 
a  rien,  it  is  good  for  nothing,  200. 
Fait-il  bon  vivre  a  Paris?  Is  it 
good  living  in  Paris?  166. 

Born,  (to  be,)  iirene,  nie;  Where 
were  you  bom?  OHl  ites-vous  ne, 
{nee?)  332. 

Bring,  apporter,  amener  ;  differ- 
ence between  these  two  verbs.  Obs. 
B.253. 

Burst,  (a,)  un  Sclat.  A  burst  of 
laughter,  un  iclat  de  rire  ;  to  burst 
out,  eclater;  to  bunt  out  laughing, 
iclater  de  rire,  faire  un  eclat  de 
rire,  376. 

Business,  (a  piece  of,)  an  afiair, 
une  affaire.  To  transact  business, 
faire  dea  affaires,  247. 

But,  mais,  24.  But,  ne — que  ;  I 
have  but  one  friend  ;  je  n*ai  qu*un 
ami,  42.  Nothing  but,  ne — que.  He 
has  nothing  but  enemies,  il  n*a  que 
desennemis,  176. 

Buy,  (to,)  acheter,  56.  Obs.  A.  92, 
Note  1.  125.  To  buy,  (to  purchase,) 
faire  empleite  de  or  faire  des  em- 
pieties,  20a 

Bv)  par,  164.  By  rendered  by  de 
in  the  use  of  the  passive  voice,  164, 
200.  By,  aupres  de ;  to  pass  by  a 
piAce,  passer  aupr is  d'un  endroit, 
by  the  side  of,  d  c6ti  de,  Obs.  A. 
215. 
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C. 

Qa  it  Li,  here  and  there,  about ; 
aller  gd  et  Id  dans  la  mduon,  to  go 
about  the  house,  313. 

Call,  (to,)  appeUr,  Oba.  B.  124. 
What  do  you  call  that  in  French? 
Comment  cela  $'appeUe-t'il  enfran- 
gaut?  270. 

Carry,  (to,)  to  take,  porter,  mi- 
ners distinction  between  these  two 
Terbe,  Obs.  C.  253. 

Cash,  (for,)  comptant ;  to  buy  for 
cash,  acketer  comptant^  190. 

Cast  (to)  down,  baisger ;  to  cast 
down  one's  eyes,  baiaser  Um  yeux, 
300. 

Ce,  before  a  vowel  or  an  h  mute, 
eet,  feuL  cette,  plur.  eest  this  or  that, 
these  or  those,  14,  S4,  29,  232.  Ce 
que,  what,  or  the  thing  which.  Trou- 
vez-9ous  ce  que  wtus  ckerchex  ?  Do 
you  find  what  you  are  looking  for  ? 
92.  C^eat'd'dire,  (saootr,)  that  is  to 
say,  (i.  e.,)  297.  Cest  pourquoi, 
therefore,  323. 

Cbci,  eeUt  this,  that,  263.  Ce 
mois-ci,  this  month  ;  ee  pays-ci,  this 
country  ;  ce  livre-ld,  that  book,  24, 
185. 

Cedilla,  (the ;)  its  use  to  give  the 
letter  c  the  sound  of  «  before  the 
vowels  a,  o,  u,  Obs.  A.  86. 

Cela,  that,  (meaning  that  thing.) 
Vouo  a-t-il  dit  cela?  has  he  told 
you  that?  119,123.  Cela.'ii.  When 
the  English  pronoun  it  relates  to  a 
preceding  circumstance,  it  is  render- 
ed by  cela ;  when  to  a  following,  by 
iL    Obs.  D.  242. 

Celui,  plur.  ceux ;  fern.  eelUy 
plur.  cellee,  that  or  the  one,  those, 
14,  31,  234  Celui  que,  plur.  ceux 
que,  fem.  cells  que,  celles  que,  that 
which,  the  one  which,  those  which, 
25,  31,  234.  Celui  qui,  him  who, 
159. 

Cblui-ci,  eelui'ld ;  plur.  eeux-eif 
ceux-U  ;  fem.  ceUe-d,  eelU'ld,  plur. 
eelleS'Ci,  celles-ld,  this  one,  that  one, 
these,  those,  24,  32,  234. 

Cent,  a  hundred,  takes  no  s  when 


followed  by  antther  namen^.  Obi 

A.  137. 

CiiAcaif,  each  one ;  ckacum  t^a» 
muse  de  son  mieux,  each  man  amoaea 
himself  in  the  best  way  he  can,  171. 

Change,  (to,)  meaning  to  put  on 
other  things,  changer.  Do  yon 
change  your  hat  7  changex-wms  ds 
chapeau?  221. 

Chaque,  each ;  chaque  komumet 
each  man,  171. 

CuEz,  with,  or  at  the  house  of,  to, 
or  to  the  house  of,  59,  310. 

Cold,  froid.  It  is  cold,  U  fait 
froid,  159.  To  have  a  cold,  etre 
enrhume,  243.  To  catch  a  cold, 
prendre  froid,  s'tnrhumer,  303.  I 
have  a  cold,  fai  un  rhums  de  csr^ 
i)«atf,243. 

CoMBiBN  de  ?  How  much?  How 
many  7  Note  1.  42.  Obs.  43. 

CoMft,  (to,)  venir*,  127.  8m 
Venir  ♦. 

Commission,  (a,)  une  comrnisstdii. 
To  execute  a  comminion,  fairs  mu 
commission,  s^aequitter  d'une  com* 
mission,  296. 

Comparison  of  adjecUvas,  Obs.  A. 
108.  Adjectives  which  are  irregu- 
lar in  the  formation  of  their  com- 
paratives and  superlatives,  Obs.  C. 
108.  D.  109.  Comparison  of  ad- 
verbs, Obs.  A.  B^  108.  Adverbs 
forming  their  comparatives  and  sn- 
perlatives  irregularly,  Obs.  C.  108 
D.  109. 

Compassion,  rompMstoK.  To  have 
compassion  on  some  one,  avoir  com- 
passion  de  quelqu*un,  318. 

Complain,  {to,)  seplaistdre*,  204. 

CoMPRENDRE  *,  to  Understand, 
133. 

Comptant,  for  cash ;  aehettr 
comptant,  to  buy  for  cash,  190. 

CfoNDiTioNAL  tenses ;  their  forma- 
tion, Obs.  C.  262,  263 ;  whea  they 
are  used,  Obs.  D.  263. 

Conduct,  (to,)  conduire  *,  101, 
127 ;  to  conduct  one's  self,  «e  eon- 
duirs,  218. 

CoNDUiRB  *,  to  conduct ;  eonduitt 
conducted,  127. 

CoNJONCTioNs  which  govern  ihm 
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MljimctiTe,  Remark  D.  359,  Note 
1.360.  Obi.  C.  361.  Obs.  D.  E.  F. 
361,3^.  Obs.  A.  B.  364.  Obe.  C. 
p.  E.  3(>5.  Ob0.  H..Notee  1,  2.  367, 
373.  Coojuuctions  with  the  preterit 
naterior,  308. 

CoNNAiTRB,  to  be  acquainted  with, 
(to  know ;)  cotmaissant,  being  ac- 
quainted with ;  eonnui  been  ac- 
quainted with,  82,  104,  124.  Note 
1.  2b0. 

CoNgjcNT,  (to,)  conseniir  *,  takes 
a  or  de  before  the  inf.  and  a  before 
the  noun,  226.  To  consent  to  a 
thing,  constntir  d\<quelque  chose;  I 
consent  to  it,  j*y  eansena,  301. 

CoNBBNTia  *,  to  consent,  226, 301. 

CoNSTRUCTioM,  (rules  of,)  404  et 
9eqq. 

CONSTRUIRB  *,  to  coufltruct,  291. 

CoNvsNiR*,  to  suit,  188;  eonve- 
nir  *  de  quelque  chote,  to  agree  to  a 
thing,  226. 
*CoNVBR8B  (to)  with,  t^entreteniT  * 
avecj  373. 

CdTB :  ^A  eoU  de,  by  the  side  of, 
Obs.  A.  215.  De  ce  cote-ci,  this 
tide  ;  de  ce  cote-ld,  that  side,  146. 

CouNTRTMAN  (what)  are  you  ?  de 
quel  pays  etea-vous  ?  203, 269. 

Coup,  (tf/>,)  a  blow,  a  kick,  a 
knock,  a  stab,  a  clap,  a  slap ;  Avex" 
voua  donne  un  coup  a  cet  homme  7 
have  you  given  that  man  a  blow  7 
un  coup  de  pied,  a  kick,  (with  the 
foot ;)  un  coup  de  couteau,  a  stab 
of  a  knife  ;  un  coup  de  fusil,  a 
■hot,  or  the  report  of  a  gun ;  un 
coup  de  pistoUt,  the  shot  of  a  pistol ; 
un  coup  d'ail,  a  glance  of  the  eye  ; 
un  coup  de  tonnerre,  a  clap  of  thun- 
der, 194. 

Craimdre  *,  to  fear,  to  dread ; 
eraignantf  fearing;  craint,  feared, 
172,  212. 

Crbdit,  (on,)  d  credit,  190. 

Croire  *,  to  believe  ;  croyant, 
believing  ;  cru,  believed.  111,  127  ; 
governs  the  accusative,  Obs.  B.  177. 
Croire  en  Dieu,  to  believe  in  God, 
177. 

CroItbb,  to  grow;  presenL 
^foitsani:  past,  crU,  302. 


CuEiLLim  *,  to  gather;  prea^  part 
cueUlant ;  past,  cueilli ;  cueilHr  du 
fruit,  to  gather  fruit,  295. 

Curtain,  (the,)  le  rideau,  la  toile. 
The  curtain  rises,  falls,  la  toile  {le 
rideau)  ee  leve,  se  baisae,  301. 

Cut,  (to,)  couper,  56 ;  to  cut  one's 
self,  ee  couper,  170.  You  cut  your 
finger,  vous  voue  coupez  le  doigt; 
I  cut  my  nails,  je  me  coupe  lea  on* 
glea;  he  cuts  his  hair,  il  ae  coupe 
Us  chevevx,  171.  I  have  cut  his 
finger,  je  lui  ai  coupi  le  doigt,  204' 
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Pans,  in,  74,  77,  180.    See  In. 

Dark,  aombre.  It  is  dark  in  youi 
warehouse,  ilfait  aombre  dana  votre 
magaain,  159.  It  grows  dark,  U  m 
fait  nuit,  301. 

Davantaqb,  more.  This  adverb 
has  the  same  signification  as  plua, 
with  the  difference  only  that  it  can- 
not precede  a  noun,  Obs.  D.  151. 

Db,  (partitive  article,)  some  or 
any,  34,  233.     See  Article. 

De,  of,  between  two  nouns,  the 
latter  expresses  the  substance  of  the 
former,  Obs.  11.  Obs.  A.  346.  Nouns 
commonly  used  with  this  preposition 
before  the  infinitive,  56,  82,  181. 
De,  by,  164.  De,  with,  175,  204. 
De,  from,  203,  269. 

Dsf  A.  Au  degd  du  chemin,  en 
de^d  du  chemin,  on  this  side  of  the 
road;  au  deld  du  chemin,  on  that 
side  of  the  road,  146. 

Dbcbive,  (to,)  tromper,  171. 

DfFAiRE  *,  to  undo  ;  ae  defaire  * 
de,  to  get  rid  of,  to  part  with,  216. 

D£JA,  already,  112. 

Dblat,  (to,^  to  tarry,  tarder ;  do 
not  be  long  before  you  return,  im 
tardex  paa  a  revenir,  338. 

Dbmrurbr,  to  dwell,  to  live,  to 
reside,  to  remain.  When  does  this 
verb  take  avoir  *  and  when  etre  *  in 
its  compound  tenses?     Note  3.  138. 

Demi,  feminine,  demie,  half 
Wh*!n  thm  adj^'tUye  precedes  the 
pi||M*&iin,  it 
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hemre,  half  an  hour ;  une  heure  et 
demie,  half-past  one,  Note  2.  65. 

DipiT,  (en,)  de,  notwithstanding, 
311. 

Dbpuis,  since  or  from,  291.  /)«- 
puis  que,  since ;  depuia  quand  ?  how 
long,  (since  when  7)  When  que 
means  depuU  que,  t2  y  a  mast  be 
followed  by  the  negative  ne,  Obs.  E. 
199. 

Des,  from,  since;  d^  le  matin, 
fVom  morning ;  die  le  point  dujour, 
from  the  break  of  day ;  dee  le  ber- 
eeau,  from  the  cradle,  from  a  child ; 
die  d  prieenty  from  this  time  for- 
wards, 303.  Dee,  from,  since  ;  die 
quey  as  soon  as,  303  ;  is  employed  to 
use  the  preterit  anterior,  308. 

Dkscendrk,  to  go  down,  to  come 
down.  When  does  this  verb  take 
avoir  *,  and  when  itre  *,  in  its  com- 
pound tenses?     Note  1.  254. 

D^TRUiRB  *,  to  destroy,  291. 

DsvKNia*,  to  become,  176,  193, 
268. 

Dialogue  between  a  master  and 
his  pupils,  388. 

Die,  (to,)  mourir  *,  268.  See  this 
word. 

Dire  *,  to  tell,  to  say ;  dit,  said, 
told,  {de  before  inf. ;)  dire  a  quel- 
qu*un,  to  tell  some  one,  to  say  to 
some  one,  79,  88,  123. 

Do,  (to,)  to  make,  faire;  done, 
made,  fait,  122.  To  do  one's  best, 
faire  de  eon  mieux,  199.  To  do 
one's  duty,  faire  eon  devoir,  296. 
To  do  good  to  somebody,  faire  du 
bien  a  quelqu'un,  175,  318.  Have 
you  done?  avez-voue  fini?  shall 
yon  soon  have  done  writing?  aurez- 
voua  bientdt  fini  d'ierire  7  I  shall 
soon  have  done,  faurai  bientdt  fini; 
he  has  just  done  writing,  il  vient 
d'Serire,  180,  185,  199.  To  do 
without  a  thing,  ee  paeeer  de  quel- 
que  ehoee,  296.  To  Do  translated 
by  ee  porter,  Obs.  A.  B.  C.  225. 

DoNT,  of  which,  of  whom,  whose, 
(connective  pronoun,)  180.  Ce  dont, 
that  of  which,  180.  The  past  parti- 
ciple preceded  by  dont,  does  not  agree 
with  its  object  in  number,  QJ"  181. 


DoRKim  *,  to  sleep ;  dormMiip 
sleeping ;  dormi,  slept,  166. 

Dress,  (to,)  habiUer;  to  undress, 
d6ehabiUer,  216.  To  be  dressed  m 
green,  itre  kabiUi  de  vert,  286. 
This  man  always  dresses  well,  eet 
homme  ee  met  toujoure  bien,  342. 

Drink,  (to,)  boire;  61,  88,  134. 
To  drink  to  some  oue,  boire  a  quel- 
qu'un;  to  drink  some  one*s  health, 
boire  a  la  eante  de  quelqu*un,  282 
To  drink  coffee,  prendre  le  cafe, 
prendre  du  eafS,  98. 

Drive,  (to,)  to  ride  in  a  cazriage, 
166.     See  Aller. 

Dry,  sec  It  is  dry  weather,  U 
fait  eec,  160,  161. 

Dcmr.  To  fulfil  (to  discharge,  to 
do)  one's  duty,  rempUr  eon  devoir, 
296. 

Dye,  (to,)  to  color,  ieindre;  to 
dye  black,  teindre  en  voir,  147. 

K 

Each,  ckaque  ;  each  one,  ckaeun; 
each  man,  chaque  homme;  each  man 
amuses  himself  as  he  likes,  chaque 
homme  e'amuee  comme  il  veut ;  each 
one  amuses  himself  in  the  best  way 
he  can,  chacun  t^amuee  de  som 
mieux,  171. 

Each  other.  Pun  Vautre,  fern. 
Vune  Vautre.  Are  you  pleased  with 
each  other?  itee-voua  coniente  Vwn 
de  Vautre  7  We  are,  noue  le  som- 
mee,  281. 

Early,  de  bonne  heure  ;  as  early 
as  you,  d^aueei  bonne  heure  que  voue, 
111 ;  earlier,  plua  t6t,  de  meillewre 
heure,  112. 

£cRiRE  *,  to  write ;  icrit,  writteut 
65,  88,  124. 

En,  some  of  it,  any  of  it,  of  it* 
some  of  them,  any  of  them,  of  them, 
is  always  placed  before  the  verb,  38, 
39.  Y  EN,  (before  the  verb.)  Y  en 
porter,  to  carry  some  thither,  64, 
Obs.  64.  Its  place  with  regard  to 
the  personal  pronoun,  69.  En  is 
used  for  the  genitive  of  personal  pro- 
nouns, 82.  When  preceded  by  en, 
the  past  participle  does  not  ngnm 
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with  its  object  in  number,  O*  C. 
119.  En,  from  it,  from  there, 
thence,  136. 

En,  in,  Obs.  B.  393.  See  In. 
En  plein  jour,  at  broad  daylight, 
349. 

Encore,  still,  yet,  some  or  any 
more,  49,  see  Some.    50,  see  More. 

Endeavor,  (to,)  tocher,  290; 
s^eforeer,  347. 

Enfuir,  (b',)  to  fly,  to  run  away ; 
present  part  fuyant ;  past,  fui,  204, 
S12. 

Enlist,  (enrol,)  9e  /aire  soldat, 
9*enr6ler,  176. 

Ennuyer,  (b',)  to  wf»jit  amuse- 
ment, to  get  or  be  tired,  323,  324. 

Enter,  (to,)  to  go  in,  to  come  in, 
tntrer,  252. 

Entree,  to  go  in,  to  come  in,  to 
enter.  Voulez-vous  entrer  dans  ma 
chambre?  Will  you  go  into  my 
room  ?  Je  veux  y  entrer,  I  will  go 
in,  252. 

Entretenir  *,  to  keep,  to  main- 
tain ;  ^entretenir  *  avec,  to  converee 
with,  373. 

Et,  and,43.  Obs.  A.  322.  Obs. 
D.  318. 

£teindrb  *,  to  extinguish ;  Heint, 
extinguished,  127. 

^trb  *,  to  be ;  eti,  been,  61.  Notes 
2,  3.  115.  Obs.  116.  Oil  en  itione- 
nou9?  where  did  we  stop?  328. 
Verbs  which  require  etre,  to  be,  for 
their  auxiliary,  Obs.  E.  24a  The 
past  participle  of  such  verbs  must 
.agree  in  gender  and  number  with 
the  nominative  of  etre,  HT  249. 
C'est.  The  impersonal  it  ts,  is  ren- 
dered by  e*e8t  for  the  singular,  and 
by  ce  aont  for  the  plural.  ^A  qui  eat 
ee  livre  7  whose  book  is  this  7  CPeat 
le  mien,  it  is  mine.  ^A  qui  aont  eea 
aouliera?  whose  shoes  are  these? 
Ce  aont  lea  notrea,  they  are  ours, 
Obs.  191.  CPeat  mot,  it  is  I.  Ce 
n'eat  paa  moi,  it  is  not  I.  Ceat  lui, 
it  is  he.  C^eat  elle,  it  is  she.  Ce 
aont  eux,  ellea,  it  is  they,  Slc  276. 
C'eat  vrai,  it  is  true.  N^eat^ce  pita 
{n*eat'il  paa  wai  ?)  is  it  not,  (or  is  it 
not  true  ?)  ^A  qui  eat  eatte  maiaon  ? 


whose  hooM  ii  that?  Caai  U 
mienne,  or  elle  aat  a  moi,  it  is  mine. 
^A  qui  aont  eea  maiaona?  whos« 
houses  are  these?  Ce  aont  tea 
miennea,  or  ellea  aont  a  moi,  tiiey 
are  mine,  or  they  belong  to  me,  2o7, 
Obs.  191.  C*eat-d-dire,  i^aavoir,)  that 
is  to  say,  (i.  e.,)  297. 

Ever,  jamaM,  115. 

Every,  all,  tout,  toua,  toute, 
toutea;  every  day,  toua  Uajoura; 
every  morning,  toua  lea  matina; 
every  time,  toutea  lea  foia,  81,  240* 
Everybody,  every  one,  tout  le  monde. 
Everybody  speaks  of  it,  tout  le  monde 
en  parte  ;  every  one  is  liable  to  error, 
tout  (or  chaque)  homme  eat  aujet  d 
ie  tromper,  171.  Everywhere,  all 
over,  throughout,  par  tout;  all  over 
(throughout)  the  town,  par  toute  la 
viUe,  302. 


Fairs  *,  to  make,  to  do ;  faiaant, 
making,  doing ;  fait,  made,  done,  59, 
88, 122.  Idioms  with /a  ire.  Voua/e- 
rex  mieux  de,  you  had  better,  190. 
C^eat  fait  de  moi !  it  is  all  over  with 
me !  CTen  eat  fait,  it  is  all  over,  2b2. 
On  fera  chauffer  la  aoupe,  they  will 
warm  the  soup,  298.  Je  ne  aaia 
qu*yfaire,je  ne  aauraia  quyfaire,  I 
cannot  help  it,  327.  //  se  fait  nuit, 
it  grows  towards  night,  night  comes 
on,  301.  Faire  caa  de  quelqu'un, 
to  tliink  much  of  one,  to  esteem  one, 
301. 

Fall,  (to,)  <om6er,  209.  The  day 
falls,  le  jour  baiaae  ;  the  stocks  have 
fallen,  le  change  a  baiaae,  3t)l.  A 
fall,  une  chute.  To  baxe  a  fall,/aire 
une  chute,  335. 

Falloir*,  to  be  necessary,  mu8t  ; 
past  part. /a//u,  (an  impersonal  verb.) 
All  verbs  expressing  necessity,  ob.i- 
gation,  or  want,  are  in  French  ^eii- 
erally  rendered  by  falloir  *,  Obs.  A. 
B.  C  150.  Il  s'en  faut  is  followed 
by  de  when  a  quantity  is  spoken  ol'; 
but  it  is  not  followed  by  de  when  u 
diJference  between  two  thuigM  is 
spoken  of,  Obs.  A.  389 ;  when  it  is 
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aecompanted  by  a  negatimiy  or  a 
negative  word,  or  when  the  eentence 
18  interrogative,  the  eubordinate  prop- 
osition tfULOB  the  negation  ne,  Obs. 
B.389. 

FAa,  loin.  How  far?  quelle  dis- 
tance ?  Is  it  far  from  here  to  Paris  ? 
ya't-U  loin  d'ici  a  Paris  7  Obs.  203. 
Far  off,  from  afar,  de  loin,  269. 

Fault,  (the,)  la  fauie.  Whose 
fault  is  it 7  who  can  help  it?  d  qui 
est  la  faute,  327.  To  find  fault 
with  something,  trouver  d  redire  a 
quelque  chose,  342. 

FAVoa,  (a,)  un  plaisir.  To  do  a 
favor, /aire  un  plaisir,  81. 

FKAa,  (to,)  craindre;  172,  212. 
For  fear  of,  de  erainte  de,  depeur  de, 
303.  De  erainte,  or  de  pew  que, 
governs  the  sul^unctive,  360. 

Feix,  (to,)  eeniir  «,  226.  To  feel 
a  pain  in  one's  head  or  foot,  souffrir  * 
de  la  tite,  du  pied;  I  felt  a  pain 
in  my  eye, /at  souffert  de  Pmil,  282. 
To  feel  sleepy,  avoir  envie  de  dormir, 
172. 

Fbw,  (a,)  quelqus9-uns !  a  few 
books,  quelquee  livres,  45. 

Fiix  (to)  with,  remplir  de,  253. 

FiKB,  (to,)  tirer;  to  fire  a  gun, 
tirer  un  coup  de  fusil ;  to  fire  a  pis- 
tol, tirer  un  coup  de  pistoletg  to  fire 
at  some  one,  tirer  un  coup  de  fusil 
sur  quelqu*un,  195. 

Firstly,  premierement,  en  pre- 
mier lieu;  secondly,  secondement, 
en  second  lieu;  thirdly,  troisiemc' 
ment,  en  troisicme  lieu,  310. 

Fit,  (to,)  alUr  bien,  190.  See 
Allbr. 

Flb^rir,  to  blossom,  is  regular; 
fleurir  *,  to  flourish,  is  irregular ; 
Note  2.  302. 

Fluently,  couramment,  270. 

Fly,  (to,)  to  run  away,  e'enfuir, 
S04,  212. 

For,  (conjunction,)  car,  176.  For, 
(preposition,)  during,  pendant,  138. 
For  and  at,  when  used  in  English  to 
express  the  price  of  a  thing,  are  not 
rendered  in  French,  Obs.  D.  226. 
For  rendered  by  de,  286.  For  ren- 
^*^sd  hypomr:  for  more  bad  luck, 


pour  surcrott  de  malhewr;  for  mora 
good  luck,  pour  surcrott  de  honheur. 

Formerly,  autrefois,  119. 

Fortnight,  (a,)  quinxe  jours;  a 
fortnight  ago,  il  y  a  quinze  jours^ 
Note  1.  198. 

Frighten,  (to,)  effrayer ;  to  be 
frightened,  a* effrayer  ;  the  least  thing 
frightens  him  or  her,  la  moindre  chose 
Veffraie,  322. 

From,  de,  203,  269.  From,  des, 
303.  fVom  time  to  time,  de  temps 
en  temps,  339. 

Future,  its  formation ;  first  or 
simple  future,  Rule,  Obs.  A.  Note  1. 
183.  Obs.  B.  184.  Obs.  C.  186.  Com- 
pound cr  past  future ;  its  formation. 
Note  1.  251.  The  future  is  used  in 
French  when  the  present  is  cm- 
ployed  in  English,  Obs.  A.  252. 


Game,  (a,)  at  chess,  une  partie 
d^icheca;  a  game  at  billiards,  um 
partie  de  billard  ;  a  game  at  cards* 
uns  partie  de  eartea,  290.  To  pUy 
a  game  at  billiards,  faire  une  partie 
de  billard,  335. 

Gener,  (se,)  to  inconvenience 
one's  self,  put  onea  self  out  of  the 
way,  339. 

Gather,  (to,)  cueillir  ♦,  295. 

Get  (to)  one''^  livelihood  by,  ga- 
gner  aavie  a ;  I  get  ray  livelihood  by 
working,  je  gagne  ma  vie  a  trarail- 
let,  259  ;  to  get  made,  faire  faire  ; 
to  get  dyed,  faire  teindre,  129, 147  ; 
to  get  beaten,  (whipped,)  ae  faire 
hattre  ;  to  get  paid,  «e  faire  payer  ; 
to  get  one's  self  invited  to  dine,  se 
faire  inviter  a  diner,  310 ;  to  get 
rid  of  something,  ae  defaire  de  qwel-- 
que  choae  ;  to  get  rid  of  some  one^<. 
ae  debarrasaer  de  quelqu'un,  217. 

Give,  (to»)  donner,  69.  To  give 
birth  to  (meaning  to  raise,  to  cause) 
difficulties,  quarrels,  suspicions, /acre 
naitre  dea  diffieulteat  dea  quereUeSj 
dea  ooupgona,  347. 

Go,  (to,)  alter,  59,  119.  "To  go 
thei«  or  thither,  yaUer,  74, 119.  To 
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ffo  around  the  hoase,  /atre  U  tour  de 
la  maUoTit  312.  To  go  on  foot,  aller 
d  pied,  166.  To  go  on  a  journey, 
/aire  vn  voyage,  247.  To  go  to  bed, 
(to  lie  down,)  aller  ae  eoueher,  «e 
mettre  au  lit,  174.  To  go  to  the 
country,  alter  d  la  eampagne,  239. 
To  go  to  Bome  one,  or  to  some  one's 
house,  aller  chez  quelqu'un,  60.  To 
go  to  see  some  one,  alter  voir  quel- 
qu*un,  281.  To  go  a  walking,  aller 
tepromener,  174.  To  go  away,  $*en 
aller.  Are  you  going  away?  vou$ 
en  atUz'Wme?  171,  193,  195.  To 
go  for,  (to  fetch,)  alter  ehercher,  77. 
To  go  out,  aortir  *,  80,  88, 1 11,  127. 
To  be  going  to,  aller  *,  81.  See  Al- 
ler. 

Grow,  (to,)  erottre,  302.  It 
^ws  towards  night,  it  grows  dark, 
it  ae  fait  nuit;  it  grows  lute,  U  ae 
fait  tard,  301. 


Hail,  (to,)  grater.  It  hails  much, 
ii  fait  beaucoup  de  grile,  180. 

HaIr  *,  to  hate  ;  haiaaant,  hating; 
hai,  hated,  165. 

Half,  demi,  demie  ;  see  this  word. 

Happen,  (to,)  arriver.  What  has 
happened  to  you?  que  voua  eat-il 
arrivi  ?  204. 

Hardly,  d  peine,  133. 

Haut,  (f ft,)  above,  up  stairs ;  en 
haa,  below,  down  stairs,  146. 

Have,  (to,)  avoir* ;  had,  eu,  118. 
You  have  a  cough,  voua  avez  un 
rhume  de  poitrine,  243.  Have  you 
a  sore  finger?  avez-voua  mat  au 
doigt  7  He  has  a  sore  e^,  U  a  mat 
d  fail  We  have  sore  eyes,  noua 
avona  mal  aux  yeux,  93.  I  have  a 
■ore  hand,  fai  mal  a  h  main.  Have 
ym  the  toothache?  avez-voua  mal 
aux  denta?  I  have  the  headacho, 
fai  mal  d  la  tite,  Obs.  E.  232.  I 
have  a  sore  throat,  fai  mal  d  la 
gorge,  246.  He  has  a  pain  in  his 
aide,  it  #  mal  au  edte,  265. 

Hear  (to)  of,  entendre  porter,  197. 
To  heari  apprendre  *,  204^ 


Hkr  or  HiB,  «9fi,  §a,  tea,  22,  29. 
Obe.  B.  C.  231. 

Here,  ici,  (y,)  81.  Here  and 
there,  iNir-ct,jNir-2a,  339.  Here  is, 
void,  264. 

Him  who,  eelui  qui,  159. 

His  or  Her,  aon,  aa,  aea,  22,  29. 
Obe.  B.  C.  231. 

Home,  (at,)  d  la  maiaon,  60.  la 
he  at  home  ?  eat-it  a  la  maiaon  ?  eat' 
itchezlui?  60. 

HoRs  de,  out ;  hora  de  la  ville,  out 
of  the  city,  (tlie  town  ;)  dehora,  (ad- 
verb,) without  or  out  of  doors,  252, 
259. 

Hour,  (the,)  Pheure,  Note  1.  65. 
At  what  o'clock  ?  d  quelle  heure  ? 
At  one  o'clock,  d  une  heure.  At 
half-past  one,  d  une  heure  et  de^nje. 
Notes  1,  2.  65.  At  nine  o'cloc*  in 
the  morning,  d  neu/ Aeures  <itf  '.a- 
tin;  at  eleven  o'clock  at  nigh,  d 
onze  heurea  du  aoir,  138.  De  Iff'te 
heure,  early,  111.  De  meiW  **re 
heure,  (plua  tot.)  earlier,  (soou*s) 
112.  To  ask  the  hour,  Note  2. 
81. 

How,  how  much,  how  many.  He- 
fore  an  exclamation,  are  transluied 
by  que.  How  good  you  are !  »ffie 
voua  itea  bon!  que  ae  bonte  vnua 
avez  !  Obs.  A.  285.  How  far  ?  jua- 
qu*atf,  ?  145.  Obs.  203.  How  long? 
comhien  de  tempa,  197.  How  long, 
(siDC<f  when  ?)  depuia  quand  ?  Obs. 
E.  199.  How  loner  7  juaqu^d  quand, 
141.  How  much?  How  many? 
comhien  de?  42.  Obs.  43.  How 
many  times,  how  often  7  comhien  da 
foia  7  Once,  unefoia;  twice,  deux 
foia;  thrice,  (three  times,)  troia 
foia;  several  times,  pluaieura  foia, 
119. 

However,  cependant,  226.  How- 
ever, howsoever,  qtielque,  Obs.  A. 
364. 

HaNDRED,  cent.  When  does  thia 
numeral  take  an  s  ?     Obs.  A.  137. 

Hurt  (to)  somebody,  faire  du  mal 
d  quelqu*un,  175.  Her  leg  hurts  her, 
la  Jambe  lui  fait  mal,  265.  To  hurt 
some  one's  feelings, /atre  de  lapeina 
d  quel^'unf  382. 
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I,  j€,  and  before  a  vowel  or  A  mute 
/,  9.  Obs.  10. 

Ici,  (y,)  here,  81. 

Idioms,  399, 400, 401.  Idioms  de- 
pending  on  the  use  of  a  noun,  399 ; 
on  the  use  of  a  pronoun,  399  ;  on  the 
use  of  a  verb,  400  ;  idiomatic  expres- 
sions on  avoir  *,  400  ;  on  aervir,  215, 
205,  331,  298 ;  on  alUr  •  and  on 
dormer,  400  ;  on  faire  *  and  jouer, 
400, 401  ;  on  mettre  «,  297, 303, 326, 
338,  342,  349,  331,  267,  290 ;  on 
all  sorts  of  verbs,  401.  Paris  is  a 
fine  place  to  live  in,  e^est  un  beau 
sejour  que  Paria,  227.  With  tears 
hi  his,  her,  our,  or  my  eyes,  lea 
larmea  aux  yeux,  274.  If  yon  please, 
s'ti  voua  plait;  as  you  please,  at 
your  pleasure,  as  you  like,  comme  il 
voua  plaira,  275.  I  wonder  why,  je 
voudraia  bien  aavoir  pourquoi,  343. 
To  draw  a  secret  from  one,  to  exam- 
me  one  carefully,  tirer  lea  vera  du 
nex  a  quelqu*un,  375.  To  bear,  to 
put  up  with,  enpaaaer  par,  376. 

If,  St,  161.  dbs.  C.  D.  318.  Obs. 
D.  263.     See  Si. 

Immediately,  tout  de  suite,  189. 

Impart  (to)  something  to  some- 
body,  faire  part  de  quelque  choae  d 
quelqu*un,  339. 

Imperativb:  its  formation,  and 
when  it  must  be  employed,  I^otes  1, 
2,3.315,316.  Obs.  A.  B.  316,317, 
376.  Additional  examples  of  the  im- 
perative, 322,  376. 

Imperfect  (the)  of  the  Indicative : 
its  formation.  Note  1.  256.  Obs.  A. 
257.  When  it  must  be  employed, 
Obs.  B.  257,  258,  261.  All  verbs 
whose  present  participle  ends  in  innt ; 
as  oublier,  oubUant ;  rire,  riant,  &lc., 
do  not  drop  the  letter  t  m  the  first 
and  second  persons  plural  of  the  im- 
perfect of  the  indicative,  and  present 
of  the  subjunctive ;  as,  nou^  oubli- 
iona,  we  forgot ;  que  noua  oubliiona, 
that  we  may  forget ;  voua  oubliiez, 
you  forgot ;  que  voua  oubliiez,  that 
you  may  forget,  Obs.  A.  261.  All 
verbs  whose  present  participle  ends 


m  yant,  as  payer,  paymU,  Jcc,  d» 
not  drop  the  letter  t  ^fler  y  in  the 
first  and  second  persons  plural  of  the 
imperfect  indicative  and  present  sub- 
junctive ;  as,  n(ma  payiona,  we  paid ; 
que  noua  payiona,-  that  we  may  pay ; 
voua  payiez,  you  paid  ;  que  voua 
payiex,  that  you  may  pay,  Oba.  B. 
262.  Imperfect  of  the  Subjunctive : 
its  formation,  359.  When  it  must 
be  employed.  Remarks,  353  ^  aeqq. 
Obs.  B. -Remark  D.  359  ^  aeqq.  364 
4r  «eqq. 

Improve,  (to,)  to  profit,  faire  dea 
progrea,  265. 

In,  {lana,  74,  77,  180 ;  in,  dona, 
en.  When  must  in  be  rendered  by 
en,  and  when  by  dana,  Obs.  B.  323. 
In  translated  by  d,  194,  312,  239 ; 
by  de,  286.  In  is  rendered  iatc 
French  by  the  genitive,  when  a  rela- 
tive superlative  is  to  be  expressed. 
It  is  the  finest  country  in  Europe, 
c*eat  le  plua  beau  paya  de  V  Europe, 
Obs.  B.  402.  In  this  manner,  de 
cette  maniere,  132.  In  a  short  time, 
dana  peu  de  tempa,  Obs.  B.  323. 

Indifferently,  (as  good  as  bad,) 
tant  bien  que  mal,  339. 

Infinitive,  55.  Words  which  re- 
quire it  with  the  preposition  de,  56. 
Means  to  distinguish  the  infinitive  of 
each  conjugation,  Note  3. 85.  Verbs 
which  do  not  require  a  prepositiou 
when  they  are  joined  to  an  infinitive, 
Obs.  A.  B.  112. 

Inquire  (to)  afler  some  one,  de- 
mander  quelqu'un;  after  whrm  dc 
you  inquire?  qui  denukndex-voual 
156. 

Instantly,  this  instant,  a  Vinatant, 
aur  le  chqpip,  189. 

Instead  of,  au  lieu  de,  is  in  Eng- 
lish followed  by  the  present  parti- 
ciple, but  in  French  it  is  followed  by 
the  infinitive,  92,  Obs.  B.  93. 

Instruirb  *,  to  instruct ;  present 
participle,  inairuiaant;  pa^t,  inatruit 
216. 

Introdi  iRB  *,  to  introdaoe,  291. 

It,  U,  .23.  It,  cela,  il  Wher 
the  Engh^  pronoun  it  relates  to  s 
preceding  circumstance*  it  ii  tfus 
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lated  by  eela ;  when  to  a  followingr 
ciicumstance  by  i/,  Obs.  D.  242. 

J. 

Jauau,  ever ;  ne-^amaU,  never, 
115. 

Jb,  I ;  and  before  a  vowel  or  k 
mate,  /,  Obe.  10.  Tai,  I  have,  Obe. 
10. 

Jebt,  (to,)  plaisanter.  Expres- 
■ions  about  jesting :  yon  are  jesting, 
vous  badinex,  voua  vous  moquez  ;  he 
cannot  take  a  joke,  is  no  joker,  ti 
n'entend  pat  raillerie,  327,  328. 

Jeter,  to  throw,  to  throw  away, 
Obs.  124. 

Jour,  jodrnke,  difference  between 
theee  two  words,  Note  2.  239. 

JoDBR,  to  play,  93.  This  verb 
governs  the  genitive  when  an  instra- 
ment,  and  the  dative  when  a  game, 
is  spoken  of,  Obe.  208  ;  jouer  de  la 
jmte^  to  play  upon  the  flute,  335. 

Judge  (to  be  a)  of  something,  et 
eonnaiire  en  quelque  chose,  300. 

Jusque,  up  to,  as  far  as,  (adverb 
of  place  ;)  juaqu^oik  ?  how  far  7  ju8- 
qtt'ici,  as  far  as  here,  hither  ;  jusque- 
Id,  as  far  as  there,  thither,  145. 
Juaque,  till,  until ;  jitsqu*d  quand  ? 
how  long  7  jusqu^d  demain,  till  to- 
morrow, 141. 

Jurr,  (to  have,)  venir*  de.  He 
has  but  just  come,  U  ne  fait  que 
d^arrwer,  199. 

K 

Keef,  to,  tenir;  Si32,  330.  To 
keep  warm,  9e  tenir  chaud;  to  keep 
cool,  ae  tenir  fraia  ;  to  keep  clean, 
at  tenir  propre,  312  ;  to  keep  on 
one's  guard  against  some  one,  ae 
tenir  en  garde  contre  quelqu'un, 
312.  To  keep,  to  maintain,  entre- 
tenir  *,  373. 

Kill,  to,  tuar,  67 ;  to  kill  by 
■hooting,  tuer  d^un  coup  d^arme  a 
feu,  313. 

Know,  to,  aawnr  *.  Do  you  know 
how  to  swim?  aane*-Toua  nager? 
101,  127.    When  ii  this  verb  ren- 


dered by  aavoir  *,  and  when  by  i 
naitre?    Note  1.  280. 


La»  (y>)  they«,  81. 

Late,  tard;  too  late,  trap  tard, 
111. 

Lately  ;  the  other  day,  Vautra 
jour  ;  demieremeni,  323. 

Lauoh,  to,  rire  *,  275.  See  Rire  *. 

Lav  (to)  to  one's  charge,  imputer 
d  quelqu^un;  do  not  lay  it  to  my 
charge,  ne  me  Vimputez  paa,  327. 

Le,  (definite  article,  masculine, 
singular,)  the,  9.  I^  before  a  vowel 
or  h  mute,  V,  9.  Obe.  10,  11.  Le, 
it,  so  ;  je  voua  Vai  dit,  I  have  told  it 
you,  123.  Le  b  sometimes  tendered 
by  ao,  and  more  elegantly  omitted  in 
English :  it  may  in  French  relate  to 
a  substantive,  an  adjective,  or  even 
a  whole  sentence,  Obs.  123,  124. 

League,  (a,)  una  Ueua.  To  walk 
or  travel  a  league,  faire  une  lieua, 
246. 

Learn,  (to,)  apprandre  *,  93, 132 ; 
to  learn  French,  /^prendre  le  fran^ 
faia,  95  ;  to  learn  by  heart,  appran- 
dre par  caur,  160. 

Left  :  to  the  left,  on  the  left  side 
or  hand,  d  gauche,  aur  la  gaucha, 
326. 

Left,  (to  have,)  raater;  when  I 
have  paid  for  the  horse  I  shall  have 
only  ten  crowns  left,  quand  faurai 
paye  le  cheval,  il  ne  ma  reatera  qua 
dix  icua;  they  have  one  louis  left, 
U  lew  reate  un  louia,  Obs.  A.  252. 

Lbquel?  which  one?  plnr.  lea- 
quela  ?  19,  29,  234.     Obk  181. 

Less,  moina ;  the  least,  la  moina, 
Obs.  A.  108.  Less,  fewer,  moina^ 
Obe.  B.  222.    See  Moins. 

Leur,  plur.  leura,  their,  29.  Obs. 
B.  D.  231.  Le  {la)  Uur,  lea  leura, 
theirs,  32,  240,  241. 

Lieu  (au)  de,  instead  of,  92.  Oba. 
B.  93. 

Level  (on  a)  with,  even  with,  d 
fleur  de,  301. 

Lighten,  (to,)  faire  des  iclairag 
179. 
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LxKV,  (to,)  abner;  I  like  fish, 
faime  U  paUnn  ;  he  likee  fowl,  il 
aime  le  poulet;  to  like,  trmiver : 
How  do  you  like  that  wine  7  Com- 
ment trouvef-vou$  eevin?  I  like 
it  well,  je  le  trouve  Am,  160.  Am 
you  like,  eomme  il  vou9  pUUra, 
275. 

Like  better,  (to,)  to  prefer,  aimer 
mieux;  I  like  staying  here  better 
than  going  out,  faime  mieux  reeter 
iei  que  de  eortir,  210,  211.  To  my 
liking,  d  man  gr^,  330. 

liiRB  *,  to  read  ;  lieant,  reading ; 
Itt,  read,  81,  88,  109,  124. 

Little,  feu,  Obs.  C.  108  ;  little, 
neu  de;  a.  little,  un  peu  de,  Obs.  43  ; 
oat  little,  only  a  little,  ne — guere  de, 
43  ;  jiut  a  little,  tant  wit  peu  ;  Do 
yon  wiah  a  grreat  deal  of  bread? 
YmdeX'V0U9  beaueoup  de  pain  ?  no, 
joft  a  little,  non,  tant  9oit  peu, 
372. 

LxYS,  (to,)  demeurer.  Note  3. 
138. 

Long  (to)  for,  tarder ;  I  long  to 
■ee  my  brother,  il  me  tarde  de  voir 
monfrire.    Obs.  338. 

Long,  (bo,)  as,  tant  que,  343.  How 
long?  Combien  de  tempe  ?  197.  How 
long,  (since  when  ?)  Depuie  quand  ? 
Obs.  E.  199.  How  long  7  Juequ'd 
quand  ?  141. 

Look,  (to,)  upon,  donner  eur  ;  the 
window  looks  into  the  street,  la  Jfeni- 
ire  donne  eur  la  rue;  the  window 
looks  out  upon  the  riyer,  lafenitre 
donne  eur  la  riviire,  311.  See  Ap- 
pear. To  look  pleased  with  some, 
body,  faire  bonne  mine  a  quelqu'un  ; 
to  look  cross  at  some  one,  faire 
mauvaiet  mine  a  quelqu*un,  281. 
Look,  (to,)  avoir  Fair ;  to  look  mel> 
ancholy,  avoir  Voir  melancolique, 
328. 

LoRSQCE,  quand,  when,  193 ;  when 
they  are  used  with  the  preterit  ante- 
rior, 30a 

Lose,  (to,)  perdre;  to  lose  one's 
wiU,  perdre  la  t^te,  282 ;  to  lose 
sight  of,  perdre  de  viie,  334. 

LiriRE  *,  to  shine,  to  gliUer ;  pres. 
part  luisant ;  past,  lui,  180. 


Bt 

Mais,  but,  24. 

Make,  (to,)  do,  faire  ;  made,  done, 
fait,  122.  To  make  a  present  of 
something  to  some  one,  faire  preeent 
de  quelque  chose  a  quelqu'un,  323. 
To  make  sick,  rendre  malade,  242. 
To  make  one's  self  understood,  ee 
faire  comprendre,  317.  To  make 
one's  self  comfortable,  ee  mettre  a 
eon  aiee,  338.  To  make  entreaties, 
faire  dee  instance*,  339. 

Mal,  bad ;  worse,  pire  ;  the  wont, 
U  pire,  Obs.  C.  108,  D.  109.  Mal, 
badly,  105, 132.  Mal,  wrong,  bad, 
270. 

Manage,  (to,)  to  go  about  a  thing, 
s'y  prendre*,  300.  To  manage, 
faire  en  sorte  de,  311. 

Many,  beaueoup  de,  42.  Not 
many,  ne — guere  de.  Obs.  43. 

Marcher,  to  march,  to  walk,  to 
step,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  sc 
promener,  Obs.  C.  246. 

Matin,  matinee,  difference  be* 
tween  these  two  words.  Note  2.  239. 

Mean,  (to,)  vouloir  dire.  What 
do  you  mean?  Que  voulez-vous 
dire  ?     I  mean,  je  veux  dire,  342. 

Meddle  (to)  with  a  thing,  se  mi' 
ler  de  quelque  chose  ;  What  are  yoa 
meddling  with  ?  De  quoi  vous  mi" 
lex-vous?  247. 

Mkme,  m^mes,  self,  selves ;  mot- 
mime,  myself;  eux-mimes,  elUs^ 
mimes,  themselves.  Sometimes 
meme  is  an  adverb,  and  answers  tc 
the  English  word  even,  291.  Oba. 
292. 

Mener,  to  take,  must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  porter,  Obs.  C.  253. 

Mentir  *,  to  utter  a  falsehood,  to 
lie ;  pres.  part  mentant ;  past,  menti, 
177. 

Mettre  *,  to  put,  to  put  on ;  pres 
part  mettant;  past,  mis.  111,  122 
Mettre  au  net,  to  transcribe  fairly, 
303.  Mettre  a  mime  de,  to  enable* 
326.  Se  mettre  a  table,  to  sit  down 
to  dinner,  349.  Se  mettre  a  quelque 
chose,  to  set  about  something,  287. 
Se  mettre  a  Vabri  de  quelque  ehoasg 
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to  shelter  one's  self  (to  toke  shelter) 
from  Bomethingf,  302. 

Milk,  (a,)  un  mille.  To  walk  or 
travel  a  mile,  foire  un  miUe,  246. 

MiBN,  (le,)  la  mienne.  Us  miens, 
lea  mienne;  mine,  14,  32,  240,  241. 

Mine,  le  mien,  la  mienne,  lee 
miens,  les  nUennes,  14,  32,  240, 
241.  A  brother  of  mine,  un  de  mes 
frhes;  a  eouBia  of  yours,  ten  de  vos 
cousins;  a  neighbor  of  theirs,  un  de 
leurs  voisins,  156. 

Mistake,  (to,)  to  be  mistaken,  «e 
tramper ;  you  are  mistaken,  vous 
vous  trompez,  171. 

MoiNB,  less;  serves  to  form  the 
comparative  of  minority  of  adjectives 
and  adverbs;  le  moins,  the  least, 
forms  the  superlative  of  minority, 
Obs.  A.  108.  Mains  de,  less,  fewer, 
(before  a  noun,)  S3,  Moins,  less, 
fewer.  When  there  is  a  comparison 
between  two  sentences,  the  verb 
which  follows  plus,  or  moins,  re- 
quires the  negrative  ne.  Cet  homme 
a  moins  d'amis  quHl  ne  pense,  that 
man  has  fewer  friends  than  be 
imagines,  Obs.  R  222. 

MoN,  ma,  mes,  my,  10,  29.  Obs. 
&2dl. 

MoNTER,  to  go  up,  to  mount,  to 
ascend;  when  does  this  verb  take 
avoir  *,  and  when  etre  in  its  com- 
pound  tenses  7     Note  2.  254. 

MooNUOHT,  clair  de  lune.  It  is 
moonlight,  t7  fait  clair  de  /un«, 
160. 

More,  plus,  Obs.  B.  222.  See 
Plus.  More,  plus  de,  (before  a  noun,) 
53.  One  more  book,  encore  un  livre  ; 
a  few  books  more,  encore  quelques 
livres,  50.  More,  plus;  the  most, 
le  plus,  108.  More,  davantage, 
Obs.  D.  151. 

MouRiR  *,  to  die,  (lose  life ;)  pres. 
ptLTt  mourani ;  paai,mort;  L* homme 
est  mort  ee  matin  et  sa  femme  est 
morte  ausei,  the  man  died  this  morn- 
ing, and  his  wife  died  also,  268 ; 
mourir  *  d'une  maladie,  to  die  of  a 
disease,  273. 

Much,  many,  a  good  deal  of,  very 
mach,  beaucoup,  4^.  Obs.  43.  Obs. 


C.  323.  Not  much,  ne—guire  de, 
Obs.  43.    So  much,  tant,  160,  242. 

Must  :  the  English  nominative  of 
this  verb  is  rendered  in  French  by 
the  dative,  me,  te,  lui,  nous,  vous, 
leur,  together  with  the  impersonal  il 
faut,  Obs.  A.  B.  149,  150.  The 
same  when  followed  by  have,  Obs. 
C.150.     SeeFALLoiR*. 

My,  mon,  ma,  mes,  10,  29.  Obs. 
B.  C.  231. 

►  N. 

Name.  What  is  your  name  ?  Com* 
ment  vous  appelez-vous  ?  My  name 
Is  Charles,  je  m'appelle  Charles, 
270. 

Names.  Proper  names  of  persons, 
Obs.  C.  Note  1.  348.  Obs.  D.  E.  F. 
G.  H.  Note  2.  348,  349 ;  of  king- 
doms,  provinces,  and  towns.  Re- 
mark, 349. 

Native,  (the,)  Vhomme  ni  dans 
le  vays,  377. 

Ne  is  used  without  pas  with  the 
verbs,  cesser,  to  cease ;  oser,  to  dare  ; 
pouvoir,  savoir,  to  be  able,  325.  ffe 
— guh-e  de,  (pas  beaucoup  de,)  but 
little,  only  a  little,  not  much,  not 
many,  but  few ;  je  n*ai  guere  d*ar' 
gent,  I  have  but  little  money,  Obs. 
43.  Ne — ni,  neither,  ni,  nor;  Je 
n'ai  ni  le  baton  du  marchand  ni  U 
mien,  I  have  neither  the  merchant's 
stick  nor  mine,  17.  Ne — nulle 
part,  nowhere,  not  anywhere,  64. 
rfe — pas,  ne — point,  not;  Je  n*ai 
pas,  I  have  not,  11.  When  these 
negations  must  be  used,  and  which 
place  they  ought  to  occupy  in  the 
sentence,  Obs.  A.  B.  C.  325,  326. 
Ne — pas  encore t  not  yet,  112.  Ne — 
plus,  no  longer,  139.  Ne — plus  de, 
not  any  more,  no  more ;  je  n*ai  plus 
de  pain,  I  have  no  more  bread,  49. 
Ne — plus  guere  de,  not  much  more, 
not  many  more;  je  n'en  ai  plus 
guh-e,  I  have  not  much  (many) 
more,  50.  Ne — que,  only,  but ;  je 
n'ai  qu*un  ami,  I  have  but  one 
friend ;  je  n*en  ai  qu*un,  I  have  but 
one,  ^;  ne—que,  nothing  but;  U 
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fi'a  que  de9  ermemis,  he  has  nothing 
but  enemies,  176.  Ne — rien,  noth- 
ing, not  any  thrag ;  je  n'ai  rien,  I 
have  nothing,  12.  Requires  de  be- 
fore an  adjective,  Obs.  13,  17. 

Near,  prie  de  ;  near  me,  prde  de 
moi ;  near  them,  pres  d*eux ;  near 
goincr,  pTjs  dialler,  209. 

Nearly,  prea  de,  133.  Nearly, 
thereabouts,  d  peu  prie,  347. 

Nkoation,  Obs.  B.  222.  Place  of 
the  negation,  Obs.  A.  B.  C.  325, 
407. 

Neither — nor,  ne — ni,  ni,  16, 17. 

Nkup,  nouveau,  noutel,  new ;  how 
these  words  must  be  distinguished 
Trorn  each  other,  Notes  1,  2.  142, 
143. 

Nkver,  ne^amaie,  115. 

Nkw,  neuf,  nouveau,  (before  a 
vowel  or  A  mute,  noutel,)  Notes  1, 
2.  14-2,  143. 

No,  or  not  any,  ne — pas  de,  35, 
3G.  None,  not  one,  not  any  ;  aucun, 
pa9  nn,  (indefinite  pronouns,)  Obe. 
K.  365.  No  one,  nobody,  or  not 
anybody,  pertfon7i« — Ttf,  22.  Nobody, 
peramue,  (an  indefinite  pronoun,) 
Ob^.  E.  365.  No  longer,  ne — plus, 
139.     No  sooner,  pas  pluidt,  308. 

Not,  ne — pas,  ne — point,  place  of 
the  negation  in  the  French  sentence, 
Obs.  A.  B.  C.  325,  407.  Not  any 
more,  no  more,  ne — plus  de;  not 
miicli  more,  not  many  more,  ne — 
plus  gttcre  de,  50.  Not  quite,  pas 
tout  a  fait,  133.  Not  until,  (mean- 
inr  not  before,)  pas  avant,  263.  Not 
yet,  ne — p'xs  encore,  112. 

Nothing,  rien,  (an  indefinite  pro- 
no  in  ;)  rien  qui  or  que,  Obs.  E. 
36  >. 

Nothing,  or  not  any  thing,  ne — 
rien;  nothing,  or  not  any  thing  bad, 
ne  rien  r/.?  mnucnis,  13.  Obs.  13, 17. 
Nothing  but,  ne — qtie^  176. 

Notre,  piur.  nos,  our,  29.  Obs.  B. 
231. 

N6tre,  (le,  la,)  Us  notres,  ours, 
Obs.  A.  15,3:2.    Ob:*.  A.  241. 

Notwituktandi.no,  malgre ;  not- 
withfitand  ng  that,  muls^re  cela,  311. 
jNotwithstandiug  that,  for  all  that,  | 


althongfa,  ne  laisser  paa  de;  that 
man  is  a  little  bit  of  a  rogue,  but  not- 
withstanding he  passes  for  an  honest 
man,  cet  homme  est  tant  soit  peu 
fripon,  mais  il  ne  laisse  pas  de 
passer  pour  konnite  homme,  372. 

Now,  maintenant,  303.  Now  and 
then,  de  loin  en  loin,  339. 

Numbers,  (cardinal,)  Note  1.  42  ; 
ordinal,  Obs.  A.  B.  46,  47.  The  car- 
dinal numbers  are  employed  after 
the  Christian  name  of  a  sovereign, 
Obs.  A.  B.  270.  Distributive  num- 
bere,  premierement,  en  premier  lieu, 
firstly  ;  secondement,  en  second  lieu, 
secondly,  &c.,  310.  The  English 
ordinal  number  rendered  in  French 
by  the  cardinal :  I  received  your  let- 
ter on  the  fifth,  JTai  regu  votre  let- 
tre  le  cinq,  373. 

O. 

Obliged  (to  be)  or  indebted  to 
some  one  for  something,  itre  obligi 
(redevahle)  a  quelqu*un  de  quelque 
chose,  286. 

CEiL,  (r,)  the  eye ;  plur.  les  yeux, 
29. 

Of,  de,  Obs.  11,  56,  82,  346,  181, 
156.    See  De. 

Offrir  *,  to  offer ;  pies.  part,  of- 
frant;  past,  offert,  205. 

Often,  souvent ;  as  often  as,  aussi 
souvent  que,  101 ;  not  eo  often  as, 
mains  souvent  que;  oftener  than, 
plus  souvent  que,  102. 

Ombre,  a  shadow,  is  femmine ; 
meaning  a  fish  or  a  game  it  is  mas- 
culine ;  d  V ombre,  under  the  shade. 
Note  3.  302. 

On  or  upon,  sur;  upon  it,  dessus, 
128.  On  a  small  scale,  en  petit  *  on 
a  large  scale,  en  grand  .347. 

On,  one,  the  people,  they  or  ai^ 
one,  142,  143.  When  it  is  used, 
Obs.  A.  176-  The  indefinite  pronoun 
on  takes  V  (with  an  apostrophe)  af- 
ter the  words  el,  ou,  oii,OTsi,  Obs.  D. 
318. 

Once,  tine  fois;  once  a  day,  uns 
fois  par  jour  ;  twice  a  day,  deux  fois 
par  jour,  160. 
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Onb,  (the  people,  they  or  any  one,) 
»»,  142,  143.     ObB.  A.  176. 

Only,  but,  ne — gue,  42. 

Opposite  to,  via-d-via  de;  oppo- 
site that  house,  via-d-via  de  cette 
maiaon,  332. 

Or,  ott,  14.  After  this  coujunc- 
tion,  the  indefinite  pronoun  on  lakes 
r,  (with  aa  apostrophe,)  Obs.  D.  318. 

Otuer,  autre;  another  sou,  un 
autre  aou  ;  some  other  sous,  d'autrea 
aoua,  46.  No  other,  ne — paa  d^autre. 
I  have  no  other,  jtf  n^en  at  paa  d'au- 
tres,  46.  Others,  other  people,  au- 
truu  247. 

Ou,  or,  14.    Obs.  D.  318. 

Oti :  after  this  adverb  of  place,  the 
indefinite  pronoun  on  takes  T,  (with 
an  apostrophe.)  Obs.  D.  318.  OU? 
Wliere?  61.  Oil,  where,  whither, 
whereto,  64,  137.  D'oU?  whence? 
wherefrom?  152,203. 

Ought  and  should  are  rendered 
into  French  by  the  conditionals  of 
the  verb  devoir,  to  be  o|;>Uged,  to  owe. 
Obs.  318. 

Our,  noire,  noa,  29.  Obs.  B.  231. 

Ours,  le  {la)  notre,  lea  ndtrea,  Obs. 
A.  15,  32.    Obs.  A.  241. 

Out,  hora  de  ;  out  of  doors,  dehora, 
252,  259. 

Outre,  besides;  outre  cela,  be- 
sides that ;  en  outre,  moreover,  326. 

OuvRiR  *,  to  opeu ;  pres.  purt. 
ouvrant ;  past,  ouvert,  Note  6.  88, 
127. 


Par,  by,  164.  Par-ci,  par -Id, 
here  and  there,  339. 

ParaItre  *,  to  appear,  to  seem, 
373. 

Parce  que,  because,  137. 

Parmi,  amon«^,  221. 

Participle  past;  its  formation. 
Notes  1,  2.  114;  Note  3.  115,  386. 
It  agrees  with  its  object  in  number 
and  gender,  O^  B.  118,  \W  199, 
ICr  234,  IT  249  ;  it  does  not  agree 
with  it  when  preceded  by  the  rela- 
tive pronoun  en,  or  the  connective 
pronoun,  dont,  ID*  C.  119,  O*  181. 


Serves  to  form  the  passive  voice,  164, 
O"  199.  Participle  present ;  its  for- 
mation, 245.  How  is  the  English 
present  participle  to  be  translated  in- 
to French?  O"  154,  228.  Obs.  A- 
B.  245,  246. 

Particular,  (to  be,)  y  regarder 
deprta,  342. 

Partir  *,  to  depart,  to  set  out ; 
pres.  part  partant ;  past,  parti,  105, 
127,  128. 

Parvenir  *,  to  succeed,  188. 

Pav  (to)  for,  payer  ;  to  pay  a  man 
for  a  horse,  payer  un  cheval  a  un 
homme,  O"  155.  To  pay  some  one 
a  visit,  faire  une  viaite  (rendre  tiaite) 
d  qnelqu'un,  281. 

Peine,  (//,)  scarcely ;  when  it  is 
employed  in  the  use  of  the  preterit 
anterior,  308. 

Pendant,  during,  for,  138. 

Permettre  *,  to  permit,  to  allow, 
318. 

Personne,  as  a  pronoun,  is  mascu- 
line, as  a  substantive  it  is  feminine. 
Note  2.  234.  Peraonne — ne,  no  one, 
nobody,  or  not  anybody;  peraonne 
n^a  voire  6af on,  nobody  has  your  stick, 
22. 

Peraonne  qui  or  que,  nobody  that 
or  who,  requires  the  next  verb  in  the 
subjunctive,  Obs.  E.  365. 

Peu,  little,  Obs.  C.  108,  D.  109 ; 
peu  de,  little,  (before  a  noun,)  Obs. 
43  ;  un  peu,  a  little,  43.  ^A  peu pria, 
thereabouts,  nearly,  347. 

Place.  M  ma  place,  in  my  place ; 
d  voire  place,  in  your  place,  d  aa 
place,  in  his  or  her  place,  312. 

Plaindre*,  to  pity;  pres.  part 
plaignant;  past,  plaint;  ae  plain- 
dre *,  to  complain,  204. 

Plaire  *,  to  please,  to  be  pleased  ; 
pres.  part  plaisant ;  past,  plu;  ae 
plaire  *,  to  please,  190,  191. 

Plat,  (to,)  jouer,  93  ;  to  play  up- 
on an  instrument,  jou^r  d^un  inatrU' 
ment;  to  play  at  cards,  jouer  aux 
cartea,  Obs.  208,  335.  To  play  a 
trick  on  some  one,  jouer  un  tour  a 
quelqu'un,  343. 

Please,  (to,)  plaire  *,  ae  plaire*; 
to  please  some  one,  plaire  a  queL 
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qu*utL  How  do  yon  pleaoe  yoimelf 
here?  Comment  vous  plaisex-vous 
id?  190, 191  j  if  you  please,  f'i/  voub 
plait,  275. 

Fleabed  with,  content  de,  269. 

Pleasure.  To  ^ve  pleasure, /air« 
plaisir,  81. 

Fleuvoir  ♦,  to  rain,  179. 

FujPERFECT  (the)  of  the  Indica- 
tive :  its  formation  and  its  use,  Obe. 
B.  307.  Fluperfect  of  the  Subjunc- 
tive :  its  formation,  Obs.  A.  359.  Its 
we,  Ofaa.  B.  359. 

Plural:  its  formation  in  nouns 
and  adjectives,  Rule  27,  Ob&  A.  27. 
Obs.  B.  C.  28.  Obs.  78. 

Plus,  more,  serves  to  form  the 
comparative  of  superiority  of  adjec- 
tives aud  adverbs ;  le  plut,  the  most, 
serves  to  form  the  superlative  of  su- 
periority, 107,  108.  Difference  be- 
tween plu9  and  davantage.t  Obs.  D. 
151.  Plus  de,  more,  (before  a  noun,) 
53.  When  there  is  a  comparison  be- 
tween two  sentences,  the  verb  which 
follows  plug,  or  moint,  requires  the 
negative  ne.  i^ai  plus  de  pain  que 
je  n*en  puis  manger,  1  have  more 
bread  than  I  can  eat,  Obs.  B.  222. 

PlOt  a  Dieu,  plikt  au  del,  would 
to  Godt  require  the  subjunctive,  366. 

Plut6t— ^u«,  rather ;  plutot—que 
d«,  rather— than,  270, 271.  Pasplu- 
tot,  no  sooner,  308.         ^ 

Porter,  to  carry,  to  take,  must 
not  be  mistaken  for  menkr,  Obs.  C. 
253.  •. 

Pour,  to,  (meaning  in  o^der  to,) 
67.  Whenever  in  order  to  can  be 
substituted  for  the  preposition  to,  the 
latter  is  rendered  in  French  by  pour, 
to  express  the  end,  the  design,  or  the 
cause  for  which  a  thing  is  done,  Obs. 
A.  311. 

Pour  (to)  out,  verser ;  to  pour  out 
some  drink  for  any  one,  verser  a 
hoire  d  quelqu*un,  274. 

FouRQUoi?  why?  137. 

Poursuivrb  *,  to  pursue,  283. 

PouvoiR  *,  to  be  able,  (can,)  pres. 
part  iiouoant;  pafit,iiu.  Note  1.  67, 
127. 

Prendre*,   to  take;  pres.  part 


lEX. 

prenant;  ptiti,pris,  98, 127,303, 31S. 
Prendre  ♦,  to  drink,  98.  Prendre  • 
soin,  to  take  care,  205.  Prendre  * 
lafuite,  to  make  one's  escape,  to  run 
away,  to  flee,  to  take  to  one*s  heels, 
292.  S*y  prendre  *,  to  manage  or 
to  go  about  a  thing,  300. 

Prepositions,  which  in  French 
are  followed  by  the  infinitive,  while 
in  English  they  are  followed  by  the 
present  participle,  (CT  154.  Obs.  167. 
The  English  preposition  for  with  the 
verbs,  to  ask,  demander ;  to  pay, 
payer,  is  not  rendered  in  French, 
Hr'  155 ;  at  aud /or  are  not  rendered 
in  French  when  used  to  express  the 
price  of  a  thing,  Obs.  D.  226.  Prepo- 
sitions formed  with  d,  au,  or  aux,  and 
a  noun,  require  the  genitive  after 
them;  almost  all  others  require  the 
accusative,  Obs.  A.  215.  Use  of  the 
preposition  a,  Oba  B.  73,  145.  Ofa& 
A.  346.  Obs.  B.  348.  Use  of  the 
preposition  de,  Obs.  1 1.  Obs.  A.  34& 
Place  of  the  preposition  in  the  sen- 
tence. Rule  3. 405. 

Pr£b  de,  near,  209. 

Present  (the)  tense  Indicative. 
Its  formation,  Notes  1, 2, 3. 85.  Note 
4.  86.  The  English  have  three  pres- 
ent tenses,  while  the  French  have 
but  one,  Obs.  B.  87.  In  verbs  where 
the  ending  er  is  preceded  by  g,  the 
letter  e  is,  for  the  softening  of  the 
sound,  retained  in  all  those  tenses 
where  g  is  followed  by  a  or  o.  Ex. 
Nous  mangeons,  we  eat ;  nous  JU' 
geons,  we  judge,  Obs.  C.  87.  la 
verbs  ending  in  oyer,  oyer,  uyer,  the 
letter  y  is  changed  into  t  in  all  per- 
sons and  tenses  where  it  is  followed 
by  e  mute.  Ex.  Tenvoie,  I  send ;  tu 
envoies,  thou  sendest,  &c.,  Obs.  D. 
87,  88.  Exceptions  to  the  formation 
of  the  present  tense  indicative,  Obs. 
E.  88.  In  verbs  having  e  mute  in  the 
last  8)'llable  but  one  of  the  infinitive, 
the  letter  e  has  the  grave  accent  (') 
in  all  persons  and  tenses  where  the 
consonant  immediately  after  it  is  foU 
lowed  by  e  mute:  as  in  mener,  to 
guide  ;je  mtne,  I  guide ;  aehever,  to 
finish ; /acAeo€,  I  finish,  &c.,  Oba. 
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A.  93.  In  verlw  ending  in  eler  and 
eter,  as  appeler,  to  call ;  Jeter,  to 
throw ;  the  letter  /  or  <  is  doubled  in 
all  penM>ns  and  tenaee  where  it  is  fol- 
lowed  by  e  mute.  Ex.  Qui  m*ap- 
pelU  ?  Who  calls  me?  Obs.  B.  124, 
125.  In  verbs  having  the  acute  ac- 
cent (' )  on  the  last  syllable  but  one 
of  the  infinitive,  the  letter  e  takes  the 
grave  accent  in  all  persons  and  tenses 
where  it  is  followed  by  a  consonant 
having  e  mute  after  it,  as  cider,  to 
yield ;  je  cede,  I  yield,  Obs.  A.  221. 
Do  and  Am,  when  used -to  interro- 
gate for  all  persons  and  tenses  may 
be  rendered  by  ett'Ce  que.  In  some 
verbs  they  cannot  be  rendered  other- 
wise, Obs.  Note  1. 104.  Present  of  the 
Subjunctive :  its  formation,  351.  Obs. 
A.  Note  1.351.  Obs.  B.  352.  When  it 
must  be  employed,  353,  ^  eeqq.  In 
English  the  state«of  existence  or  of 
action,  when  in  its  duration,  is  al- 
ways expressed  by  the  preterperfect 
tense,  while  in  French  it  is  express- 
ed by  the  present  tense:  He  has 
been  in  Paris  these  three  years,  ily  a 
trots  ana  qu'il  est  d  Paris,  Obs.  C. 
198. 

pRESKNTLT,  tout  d  Vheurc,  189. 

Pretend,  (to,)  /aire  semblant  de, 
302. 

Preterit  (the)  definite.  Its  for- 
mation, Obs.  A.  305,  30&  When  it 
is  used,  307.  Preterit  anterior  .*  its 
formation  and  its  use,  Note  1.  307. 
The  Preterit  indefinite  :  its  forma- 
tion, and  when  it  is  employed,  122. 
Preterit  of  the  subjunctive :  its  for- 
mation, Obs.  A.  359.  When  it  is 
employed,  Obs.  R  359,  ^  seqq, 

Pribr,  to  desire,  to  beg,  to  pray, 
to  request,  takes  de  before  the  infini- 
tive, 254. 

Produire  *,  to  produce,  291. 

Promener,  (se,)  to  take  a  walk  ; 
aller  se  promener,  to  go  a-walkiog ; 
se  promener  en  carosse,  to  take  an 
airing  in  a  carriage ;  se  promener  ^ 
cheval,  to  take  a  ride,  174. 

pROMETTRE  *,  to  promise,  {de  be- 
fore inf.,)  132. 

Feonoun.    Feraonal  pronouns,  70. 


The  personal  pronoun  le,  him,  it, 
plur.  les,  stands  before  the  verb,  and 
before  the  adverb  y,  64.  Obs.  64.  Use 
of  the  pronouns  me,  moi  and  d  moi, 
le,  lui  and  4  lui,  nous  and  d  mms, 
vous  and  d  vous,  leur  and  d  eux, 
les  and  eux,  68,  Obs.  69.  Obs.  D. 
231.  Of  the  second  person  singular, 
tu,  thou.  Note  1.  78.  The  personal 
pronoun  must  be  repeated  before  the 
verb  when  it  has  two  or  more  diiFer- 
ent  nominatives,  Obs.  B.  277.  In- 
sertion of  the  letter  t  between  the 
verb  and  the  pronoun  it,  when  the 
former  is  interrogative,  Obs.  A  B. 
21.  Possessive  pronouns  29,  79.  Obs. 
B.  C.  231.  Absolute  possessive  pro- 
nouns, 14,  15,  Obs.  A.  15,  22,  32. 
Obs.  A.  241.  In  French  the  qualifi- 
cations,  monsieur,  madame,  made- 
moiselle, usually  precede  the  posses- 
sive pronouns,  Obs.  A.  B.  C.  225. 
Demonstrative  pronouns,  14, 29, 232, 
234,  24,  32.  Determinative  pro- 
nouns, 25,  31,  234,  159,  92.  Inter- 
rogative pronouns,  Obs.  A.  73,  234. 
Relative  pronouns,  25,  Obs.  181.  In- 
definite pronouns,  22.  Indefinite  pro- 
nouns governing  the  subjunctive, 
Obs.  A.  B.  364.  Obs.  C.  D.  E.  365. 
Obs.  A.  176.  Objective  pronouns, 
i.  e.  those  which  are  not  in  the  no- 
minative, stand  in  French  before 
the  verb,  and  in  compound  tenses 
before  the  auxiliary,  O*  A.  118. 
Rule  6.  408.  Pronouns  of  reflective 
verbs,  169,  Obs.  A.  170. 

Properly,  comme  il  faut,  156. 

Proposer,  (se,)  de  before  inf.,  to 
propose ;  je  me  propose  de  faire  ee 
voyage,  I  propose  going  on  that  jour- 
ney, 290. 

Proverbial  forms  of  expression, 
401,402. 

Pull,  (to,)  tirer,  195.  To  pull  out, 
arracher ;  he  pulls  out  his  hair,  it 
s'arrache  les  cheveux,  171. 

Purchase  (to)  any  thing,  faire 
emplette  de  quelque  chose  f  J  aire  dea 
emplettes,  206. 

Put,  (to,)  to  put  on,  mtttre  *,  122 
To  put  off,  to  postpone,  remettre  *, 
(d,)  339.    To  put  one's  self  out  of 
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tiie  way,  to  inoonTenience  one's  self, 
<e  giner,  339. 


QuAND,  loraque,  when,  193 ;  when 
they  are  used  with  the  preterit  an- 
terior, 308.  Quand  menu,  though, 
requires  the  conditional.  Notes  1, 
2.  367. 

Quant  1,  as  to,  as  (or ;  quant  d 
moif  as  to  me,  273. 

QuATRE-viNOT,  eighty,  takes  no  a 
when  followed  by  another  numeral, 
Obs.  A.  137. 

Que,  that  or  which,  (relative  pro- 
noun,) 25  ;  que  de,  than,  (before  a 
noun,)  53.  Que  and  qui  have  some- 
times Von  aAer  them,  when  the  har- 
mony of  the  sentence  requires  it,  Obs. 
E.  F.  318,  319.  Que  used  to  avoid 
the  repetition  of  the  conjunction  n, 
governs  the  subjunctive,  Obs.  E.  361. 
Qu'est-ce  que  e^est  que  cela  1  what 
is  that?  )e  ne  aais  pas  ce  que  e*eat 
que  eela,  I  do  not  know  what  that  is, 
270.  Qu'eat'ee  que  eela  peut  itre  ? 
what  can  that  be  ?  338. 

Quel?  quels?  quelle?  quelles? 
which  or  what  7  10,  11,  29,  232, 
234. 

Quel  que.  Quelle  que,  in  two 
words,  followed  by  a  substantive,  and 
the  verb  Stre,  agrees  with  the  sub- 
stantive in  gender  and  number,  and 
governs  the  subjunctive,  Obs.  C.  365. 

QuBLUUE,  (indeclinable,)  however, 
howsoever,  whatever,  whatsoever, 
before  an  adjective,  governs  the  sub- 
junctive, Obs.  A.  364.  Followed  by 
a  substantive,  and  any  other  verb 
than  Sire,  it  is  invariable  before  a 
noun  singular,  and  takes  an  s  only 
before  a  noun  plural,  without  regard 
to  its  gender :  it  always  governs  the 
subjunctive,  Obs.  B.  364. 

QuELQUE  CHOSE,  Something,  any 
thing,  12.  Quelque  chose  de  hon, 
something  or  any  thing  good,  13.  Re- 
quires de  before  an  adjective,  Obs. 
13.  Quelque  chose  que,  whatever 
or  whatsoever,  stands  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  sentence,  and  govema  the 


next  verb  m  the  snligimctiTe,  Ohm 
D.  365. 

QuBLUuK  FART,  BomewbeTD  or 
whither,  anywhere  or  whither,  64. 

QuELQu'uN,  somebody  or  any* 
body,  some  one  or  any  one.  Quel" 
qu*un  a-t-il  mon  Uvre  ?  has  anybo- 
dy my  book?  22. 

QuELQUEs-uNB,  a  fsw,  45. 

Question,  (to  be  the,)  to  turn  up- 
on, s*agir  de.  It  is  the  question,  it 
turns  upon,  il  ^agit  de,  335. 

Qui?  who?  its  declension,  73. 
Obs.  181.  'A  qui  ?  whose  ?  73,  109. 
M  qui,  to  whom,  Obs.  181. 

Qui  auE  cb  soit,  whoever,  who- 
soever, requires  the  next  verb  in  the 
subjunctive,  Obs.  E.  365. 

Quics,  fast,  vUe,  211. 

Quite  (or  just)  as  much,  as  many, 
tout  autant,  52,  53. 

Quoi?  que?  what?  13.  Its  de- 
clension, Obs.  A.  73. 

QuoiQUE,  whatever,  whosoever, 
requires  the  next  verb  in  the  sub- 
junctive, Obs.  D.  365.  Quoique, 
though,  governs  the  subjunctive. 
Remark  D.  359. 

B. 

Rain,  (to,)  jpleuvoir*.  Does  it 
rain?  fait-il  de  la  pluie  ?  252.  It 
rains  very  hard,  il  pleut  a  f>erse,  179. 

Rafpelee,  (se,)  to  recoUect  Vous 
rappeleZ'Vous  cela  ?  do  you  recoUect 
that  ?  Je  me  le  rappelie,  I  do  re- 
collect it,  209. 

Rathee  than,  plutot  que  de,  270, 
271. 

Read,  (to,)  lire*:  read,  /«,  124. 

Recollect,  (to,)  se  rappeler,  209  ; 
se  souvenir  *,  se  ressouvenir,  210 

REcoNNAiTRE,<to  rocogiiise,  to  ac- 
knowledge, 221. 

Redutre  *,  to  reduce ;  pres.  part 
riduisani ;  past,  reduit,  291. 

Rkjouir  {se)  de  quelque  chase,  to 
rejoice  at  something,  175. 

Relt,  (to:)  you  may  rely  upon 
him,  vous  pouvez  wus  fier  d  /im, 
vous  pouvez  vous  y  fier, 
compter  aur  <u»,  396. 
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RemaiXi  (to,)  rester.  Note  1.  134 ; 
demeitrerj  Note  3.  138. 

Kembttre  *,  to  postpone,  to  put 
off,  (a,)  339. 

Rester,  to  remain,  to  stay,  81. 
When  does  this  verb  take  avoir*, 
and  when  etre*,  in  its  compound 
tenses?  Note  1.  134.  Retter,  to 
have  left,  251.  Obs.  A.  252. 

Retsnir  *,  to  retain,  to  hold  back, 
209. 

•  Rkusbir,  to  succeed,  (d  beil  inf.,) 
290. 

Revenir  *,  to  return,  to  come 
back,  137,  138. 

Ride  (to)  on  horseback,  aller  d 
chev€U,  166.  To  take  a  ride,  9e  pro- 
tnener  d  chev<tl,  174.     See  Aller. 

RiEN  qui  or  que,  nothing  that,  re- 
quires the  next  verb  in  tlie  subjunc- 
tive, Obs.  E.  365. 

Right  :  to  the  right,  on  the  right 
Bide  or  hand,  d  droite,  »ur  la  droite, 
326.    Right,  raison.    See  To  Be. 

RiRB  *,  to  laugh  ;  pres.  part  riant ; 
past,  n,  275  ;  se  rire,  ou  ae  moquer 
de  quelqu^un,  to  laugh  at,  to  deride 
one;  rire  au  nez  de  quelqu'un,  to 
laugh  in  a  person's  face,  276. 

Room,  (the,)  la  chambre ;  the 
front  room,  la  chambre  du  devant, 
or  9ur  U  devant ;  the  back  room,  la 
chambre  aur  le  derriere,  or  la  eham- 
bre  du  derriere ;  the  upper  room,  la 
chambre  du  haut,  233. 

S. 

Sail,  (a,)  une  voile.  To  set  sail, 
mettre  a  la  voile,  Note  2.  297.  To 
set  sail  for,  /aire  voile  pour  ;  to  sail 
under  full  sail,  marcher  d  pleines 
voiles,  297. 

Same  :  the  same  thing,  la  mime 
chose;  the  same  man,  le  mime 
homme ;  it  is  all  one,  (the  same,) 
e^eet  egal,  2.>8. 

Sams,  witliout,  is  in  French  fol- 
lowed by  the  infinitive,  while  in  Eng- 
lish it  requir^js  the  present  participle, 
Obs  167. 

Savoir  *,  to  know  ;  pres.  part  aa- 
chani;    past,    au.     The    infinitive 


joined  to  this  verb  is  not  preceded  by 
a  preposttiou,  Obs  101,  127. 

Satisfied  (to  be)  with  some  one 
or  something,  etre  content  de  quel- 
qu'un,  or  de  quelque  chose,  161. 

Scarcely,  a  peine,  308. 

See,  (to,)  voir  *  ;  seen,  vu,  124. 

Self,  selves,  meme,  mimes  ;  my- 
self, moi-meme  ;  himself,  lui-mime  ; 
herself,  elle-mime  ;  themseivee,  eux- 
mimes,  elles-mimes  ;  one's  self,  soi- 
mime,  291,  Obs.  292. 

Selon,  according  to;  aelon  lea 
circonatancea,  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  c*e8t  aelon,  it  depends,  that 
is  according  to  circumstances,  269. 

Sentir  »,  to  feel ;  pres.  part  aen- 
tant ;  past,  aenti,  226  ;  aentir  »,  to 
smell,  301. 

Servir  *,  to  serve,  to  wait  upon  ; 
pres.  part  aervant ;  past,  aervi,  205  ; 
ae  aeroir  de,  to  make  use  of,  to  use, 
215  ;  aervir  la  aoupe,  to  serve  up  the 
soup ;  aervir  le  deaaert,  to  bring  in 
the  dessert,  295.  Servir,  to  be  of 
use :  d  quoi  cela  voua  aert-il  ?  of 
what  use  is  that  to  you  7  Servir  de, 
to  stand  instead,  to  be  as :  mon  fuail 
me  aert  de  baton,  I  use  my  gun  as  a 
stick ;  aervir  (de  bef.  inf.)  to  avail ; 
d  quoi  voua  aert-U  de  pleurer  ? 
what  avails  it  io  you  to  cry?  cela  na 
me  aert  a  rien,  it  avails  me  nothing, 
331.  On  a  aervi,  dinner  or  supper 
is  on  the  table,  (is  served  up  ;)  voua 
aervirai'je  de  la  aoupe  ?  do  you 
choose  any  soup?  shall  I  help  you 
to  some  soup  ?  298. 

Set  (to)  out,  to  depart,  to  leave, 
partir*,  105,  127,  128. 

Seul,  fern,  aeule,  alone,  by  one's 
self,  313. 

Shortly,  (soon,)  bientot,  137, 208. 

Show,  (to,)  faire  voir,  montrer, 
100.  To  show  a  disposition  to,  faire 
mine  de,2dl.  The  show,  (splendor, 
brightness,)  r eclat ;  .to  make  a  great 
show,  /aire  de  r eclat,  376. 

Si,  if,  161.  If  before  the  personal 
pronouns,  it,  he  ;  ila,  they  ;  the  let- 
ter s  of  this  conjunction  sunbrs  elision, 
Obs.  C.  318 ;  after  it  the  indefinite 
pronoun  on  takes  V,  with  an  apos- 
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trophe,  Ob«.  D.  3 1 8.   In  the  vae  of  the 

conditional  this  conjunction  is  always 
expressed  or  understood,  Oba.  D.  2G3  ; 
que^  used  to  avoid  tlie  repetition  of 
this  conjunction,  gfoverns  the  sub- 
junctive, Obs.  E.  361. 

SiRX,  (/e,)  la  Bie.nne,  let  sienss  If* 
sie fines,  his  or  hers,  22,  32,  240, 
241. 

Side  :  by  the  side  of,  a  cote  de^ 
Obs.  A.  215.  This  side,  de  ce  cote- 
ci  ;  that  side,  de  ce  c6te-ld  ;  on  this 
side  of  the  road,  au  de^d  {en  degd) 
du  chemin  ;  on  that  side  of  the  road, 
au  deld  du  chemin,  146. 

SiLEXT,  (to  be,)  to  stop  speaking, 
9e  taire  »,  335. 

Since  or  prom,  depuia  ;  from  that 
time,  depuis  ee  moment ;  from  my 
childhood,  depuie  ma  jeunesae  ;  from 
here  to  there,  depuis  ici  jusque  Id, 
291.  See  Depuis.  Since,  (consid- 
ering,) puiaque,  290. 

Sit  (to)  down,  s^asseoir  *,  210  ;  to 
sit,  to  be  seated,  etre  asaU  ;  fem.  a«- 
aiaet  253. 

Sleep,  (to,)  dormir*,  166.  Are 
you  sleepy?  avex-vouaaommeil?  13. 
To  feel  sleepy,  avoir  envie  de  dor- 
mir,  172. 

Slow,  slowly,  lentement,  211. 

Sxow,  (to,)  nei^er,  1 79.  It  snows, 
il  fait  de  la  neige,  252. 

So,  (it,)  le,  Obs.  A.  123,  124.  So, 
thus,  ainai  ;  so  so,  eomme  cela,  132. 
So  that,  (conjunction,)  de  aorte  que, 
181. 

SoiR,  aoiree ;  difference  between 
these  two  words,  Note  2.  239. 

Some  or  Anv,  (before  a  noun,)  du, 
de  la,  dea,  35,  233 ;  before  an  ad- 
jective, de,  35,  233,  234.  Some  of 
it,  any  of  it,  of  it,  some  of  them,  any 
of  them,  of  them,  en;  is  always 
placed  before  the  verb,  38,  39. 
Some,  or  any  more,  encore;  some 
more  wine,  encore  du  via ;  some 
more  buttons,  encore  dea  boutona, 
49.  Somebody  or  anybody,  quel- 
qn'un,  2'2.  Something  or  any  thing, 
quelque  choae ;  somethin<r  or  any 
thing  good,  quelque  choae  de  bon,  13, 
Obs.  13,  142.     Sometimeei.  qupJque- 


foia,  119.  Somewhere  or  whither, 
anywhere  or  whither,  quelque  part, 
64.  Nowhere,  not  anywhere,  ne — 
nuHe  part,  64. 

Son,  aa\  aea,  his  or  her,  22,  29, 
Obs.  B.  C.  231. 

Soon,  bientot,  137,  208.  A»  soon 
as,  auasitot  que^  166.  No  soont-r. 
paa  plutdt,  when  it  is  employed  in 
the  use  of  the  preterit  anterior.  3iH. 

SoRTiR  *,  to  go  out ;  pres.  part. 
aortant;  past,  aarti,  80,  88,  111, 
127. 

SouDAiNEMENT,  suddenly,  all  of  a 
sudden,  240. 

SooFPRiR  ♦,  to  suffer  ;  pres.  part. 
aouffrant ;  past,  aouffert,  282. 

Sous,  (preposition,)  under ;  de9- 
aous,  (adverb,)  under  it,  128. 

Souvenir  *,  (se,)  ae  reaMuvenir  ♦, 
to  remember,  to  recollect,  governs 
the  genitive,  210. 

SouvENT,  often,  101.  Ausn  aou^ 
vent  que,  as  often  as,  101.  Plu9 
aouvent  que,  oftener  than,  102. 
Moina  aouvent  que,  not  so  often  as, 
102. 

Speeoii,  (a,)  tiff  diaeourt.  To 
make  a  speech,  faire  un  diacows, 
247. 

Spend  (to)  time  in  something,  p«*- 
aer  U  temp*  a  quelque  ehoae,  200. 

Spite  :  in  spite  of,  en  depit  de, 
311. 

Step,  (a,)  un  paa.  To  walk  a 
step,  faire  un  paa;  to  take  a  step, 
(meaning  to  take  measures,)  faire 
une  demarche,  246. 

Strike,  (to,)  frapper,  274.  To 
be  struck  with  a  thought,  renir  en 
penaee,  a  Videe,  a  Veaprit.  A 
thought  strikes  me,  il  me  vient  une 
penaee,  312. 

Subjunctive,  353,  teqq.  See  Pre 
sent.  Imperfect,  &c. 

Substantive:    formation    of    the 
plural.  Rule,  27.  Obs.  A.  Notes  1,  2. 
I  3.  28.     Obs.  B.  C.  25,  230.     Femi- 
nine sub^antives,  230.     Gender  of 
substantives,  Obs.  A,  146.  Obs.  344 
,  Ob«.  D.  248.  Note  1.  265.  Obs.  B 
j  138.  Note  1.  239.  Note  3.  302.  Re- 
I  mark  232.    Compound  substaatirw : 
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a  substantive  composed  of  a  noun 
and  an  adjective,  both  take  the  mark 
of  the  plural,  Obs.  B.  134 ;  of  two 
nouns  by  means  of  a  preposition,  ex- 
pressed or  understood,  the  first  only 
takes  the  mark  of  the  plural,  Obs. 
E.  393.  An  English  compound  is 
rendered  in  French  by  two  words, 
and  the  preposition  de  is  put  between 
when  the  latter  expresses  the  sub- 
stance of  which  the  former  is  made, 
Obs.  11.  Obs.  A.  346 ;  but  when  the 
latter  expresses  the  use  of  the  for- 
mer, the  preposition  d  is  put  be- 
tween, 346.  Obs.  B.  348.  Substan- 
tives having  a  distinct  form  for  indi- 
viduals of  the  female  sex,  .Obs.  B. 
241  ;  used  for  both  sexes,  Obs.  C.  242. 

Succeed,  (to,)  parvenir  *.  Do  you 
succeed  in  learning  French  ?  parvt' 
neZ'Vous  a  apprendre  le  frangais  ? 
188.  To  succeed,  re«*«r.  Do  you 
succeed  in  doing  that?  ritunsaex- 
vous  a /aire  cela  ?  290. 

Such,  un  tel,  une  telle;  pareilt 
pareille,  258. 

Suffer,  (to,)  muffrir  *,  282 ;  to 
Bufter  one's  self  to  tie  beaten,  «e  laie- 
•er  hattre;  to  let  or  sufier  one's  self 
to  fall,  se  laieeer  tombtr ;  to  suffer 
one's  self  to  be  insulted,  se  laisser 
inaulterj  &c.,  376. 

SuFFiRE  *,  to  suffice,  to  be  suffi- 
cient ;  pres.  part  euffisant ;  past, 
suj,  297. 

Suit,  (to,)  convenir  *,  188. 

SuiVRB  *,  to  follow  ;  pres.  part 
tuivant ;  past,  sutri,  283  ;  euivre  * 
un  eoneeil,  to  follow  advice,  (coun- 
sel,) 328. 

Sun,  (the,)  le  eoUU.  We  have 
too  much  sun,  il  fait  trop  de  eoUil, 
160. 

Superlative,  Obs.  A.  108.  Obs. 

B.  c.  loa 

SuR,  upon,  (preposition  ;)  deanu, 
upon  it,  (adverb,)  128. 

SuRFAiRE  *,  to  overcharge,  to  ask 
too  much,  292. 

SuRPRENDRB  *,  to  surpriso,  322. 

Surprise,  (to,)  etonner.  To  be 
rarprised  at  something,  itre  Stonni 
de  quelque  choee,  322. 


Taire  *,  {»€.)  to  hold  one's  tongue, 
to  stop  speaking,  to  be  bilent ;  pres. 
part  taisant ;  past,  tu,  335. 

Take  (to)  place,  avoir  lieu,  119. 
To  take  care  of  sometlitng,  prendre 
(avoir  •)  aoin  de  quelque  choscy  205  ; 
to  take  care  of  some  one,  to  beware, 
prendre  garde'  a  quelqu^iin,  312 ;  to 
take  an  airing  in  a  carriage,  se  pro- 
mener  en  caroese,  174. 

Tant,  so  much  ;  tant  par  an,  so 
much  a  year ;  tant  par  tete,  so  much 
a  head,  160, 242  ;•  tant  ^uf,  so  long 
qp,  343  ;  tant  eoit  pen,  just  a  little, 
ever  so  little,  372. 

Taste,  (to,)  goUter,  160 ;  the  taste, 
le  goitt ;  each  man  has  his  taste 
chaqu€  homme  a  eon  goiU,  171. 

Teacu,  (to,)  eneeigner;  to  teach 
some  one  something,  eneeigner  quel- 
qv£  chose  a  quelqu*un ;  to  teach  some 
one  to  do  something,  apprendre  d 
quelqWun  a  f aire  quelque  chose,  216, 

Tear,  (a,)  une  larme ;  to  shed 
tears,  verser  des  larmes  ;  with  tears 
in  his,  her,  our,  or  my  eyes,  le^dgrmes 
aux  yeux,  274.  ^ 

Teindre  *,  to  dye,  or  to  color ;  pres. 
part,  teignant ;  past,  teint;  teindre 
en  noir,  en  rouge,  to  dye  black,  red, 
147. 

Tel,  such  ;  un  tel  homme,  such  a 
man  ;  de  tels  hommes,  such  men ; 
une  telle  femme,  such  a  woman  ;  de 
telles  femmes,  such  women,  258. 

Tell,  (to,)  to  say,  dire  •  /  told, 
said,  dit,  123. 

Tenir*,  to  hold;  pres.  part,  fe- 
nant;  past,  tenu,  155.  Se  tenir* 
prit,  to  keep  one's  self  ready,  222 
Tenir  *  pension,  to  keep  a  boanling- 
house,  330.  Tenir  •  lieu  de,  to  take 
the  place  of,  to  be  instead  of,  346. 
See  To  Keep. 

Than,  que  de,  (before  a  nonn,)  53. 
Than,  before  a  number,  is  rendered 
by  de,  and  not  by  que :  more  than 
nine,  plus  de  neuf,  Obs.  B.  198. 

That  or  which,  que,  relative  pro- 
noun, 25.  That,  (meaning  that 
thing,)  cela,  119, 133.    That,  or  the 
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one,  eelui,  plnr.  eeux;  eelle,  plur. 
celUs,  14,  31,  234.  That  which,  the 
one  which,  those  which,  celui  que, 
ceux  que  ;  eelle  que,  cellea  que,  25, 
31,  234.  Thai  which,  or  the  tbiog 
which,  ce  que,  92. 

The,  definite  article,  le,  la,  leg,  9, 
27,  230.     See  Article. 

TuEiE,  leur,  leurs,  29.  Obe.  B.  D. 
231. 

Theirs,  le  (la)  leur,  les  leurs,  32, 
240,  241. 

Then,  alors;  until  then,  jusqu*- 
alora,  141. 

There,  thither,  to  it,  at  it,  in  it, 
y,  64,  Obe.  G4,  73,  74.  To  go  Uiith- 
er,  y  aller  ;  to  be  there,  y  etre,  64. 
There,  Id,  y,  81.  There  is,  behold, 
voUd ;  here  is  my  book,  voici  mon 
livre ;  there  it  ia,  le  voild,  fern,  la 
voild;  there  they  are,  lea  ooi/a,  264, 
265. 

Thine,  le  Hen,  la  tienne,  lea  tiens, 
lea  tiennea,  79,  240, 241. 

This  or  Tiiat,  thearf  or  those,  ce, 
cet,  cette,  cea,  14,  24, 29,  232.  This 
one,  that  one,  these,  those,  celw-ci, 
celui'^;  ceux-ci,  ceux-ld;  celle-ci, 
celle-W;  cellea-ci,  cellea-ld,  24,  32, 
234. 

Thou,  tu.  Note  1.  78. 

Thunder,  le  tonnerre.  It  thun- 
ders very  much,  ilfait  beaucoup  de 
tonnerre,  166. 

Thus  or  iSo,  ainai,  288. 

Thy,  ton,  ta,  tea,  79,  Obs.  B.  C. 
231. 

TiKN,  (/<*,)  la  tienne,  lea  tiena,  lea 
tiennea,  thine,  79,  240,  241. 

Till,  until,  juaque;  till  twelve 
o*clock,  (till  noon,)  juaqu'd  midi, 
141.  Not  until,  pas  avant,  takes  de 
be  Tore  the  infinitive,  263. 

Tired,  (id  be,)  etre  las,  laase, 
373.  To  got  (or  to  be)  tired,  a'en- 
nuyer,  323. 

Tjrer,  to  pull,  to  draw,  to  shoot, 
to  fire,  195. 

To,  a,  Oba.  B.  73.  To,  (meaning 
in  order  to,)  pour,  67,  Obs.  A.  311. 

Ton,  ta,  tea,  79.  Obs.  B.  C.  231. 

Too,  trop,  111.  Too  much,  too 
many,  trap,  42,  Obe.  43 ;  too  late, 


trap  tard ;  too  soon,  too  oariy ,  trap 
tot ;  too  large,  too  great,  trop  grama; 
too  little,  trop  pen;  too  smalJ,  trop 
petit.  111. 

Tour  JL  tour,  alternately,  torn  by 
turn,  347. 

Tout,  all ;  plur.  toua.  Tout  le 
via,  all  the  wine  ;  toua  lea  livrea,  all 
the  books,  147.  Tout  autant,  quite 
(or  just)  as  much,  as  many,  52. 

Towards,  encera  or  vera,  218, 337. 

Travel,  (to,)  voyager,  146.  See 
Allrr.  To  travel  through  Enrope, 
/aire  le  tour  de  V  Europe,  343. 

Treat  (to)  or  to  use  somebody 
well,  en  uaer  bien  avec  quelqu^un  ; 
to  use  somebody  ill,  en  uaernudavee 
quelquun,  338. 

Trompbr,  to  deceive,  to  cheat, 
171.  Tromper,  (ae,)  to  mistake,  to 
be  mistaken,  171. 

Trop,  too,  1 1 1.  Trop,  too  much, 
too  many,  Obs.  42,  111. 

Trust  (to)  some  one,  aefier  a  queU 
*qu*un;  to  distrust  one,  ae  defier  de 
quelqu^un,  275. 

Tu,  thou ;  use  of  the  pronoun  of 
address,  Note  1.  78. 

Turn  (to)  a  soldier,  a  merchant,  a 
lawyer,  ae  /aire  aoldat,  marchand, 
avocatt  176.  To  turn  to  account,  (to 
make  the  best  of,)  faire  valoir,  372. 
To  turn  some  one  into  ridicule,  tour 
ner  quelqu*un  en  ridicule,  332.  Turn 
(the,)  le  tour.  To  take  a  turn,  (■ 
walk,) /aire  un  tour,  193,  194,  343. 

U. 

Un,  une,  a  or  an,  39,  233.  Obs. 
A.  96.  Paa  un  qui  or  que,  not  one 
that,  requires  the  next  verb  in  the 
Rubjunclive,  Obs.  E.  365.  L*un 
Vautre,  Vune  Vautre,  each  other ; 
etea-voua  contenta  Van  de  Vautre, 
are  you  pleased  with  each  other? 
Noua  le  aommea,  we  are,  281. 

Under,  aoua;  under  it,  deaaoua^ 
128. 

Understand,  (to,)  comprendre  •  ; 
understood,  compria,  133.  To  make 
one's  self  understood»  ae  fairt  com* 
prendre,  317. 
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Up  :  to  get  np,  (to  rise,)  «e  lever, 
174  To  go  up,  monteTf  Note  2 
254.  To  stand  up,  Stre  debout ;  to 
remain  up,  reater  debout,  321.  Up 
stairs,  en  haut,  146.  Up  to  the  top, 
juaqu^en  haut,  373. 

Upon,  eur ;  upon  it,  deems,  128. 

UsBR,  to  wear  out,  132.  En  user 
hien  avee  quelqu^un,  to  treat  or  to 
iise  somebody  well ;  en  user  mal 
avee  quelqu*un,  to  use  somebody  ill, 
338. 


Valoir  *,  to  be  worth  ;  pree.  part 
valant;  past,  valu,  151;  valoir* 
mieux,  to  be  better,  ibid. ;  valoir  * 
la  peine,  to  be  worth  while.  Cela 
vaut'U  la  peine  ?  Is  it  worth  while  ? 
218. 

Venir  *,  to  come ;  pros.  part,  ve- 
nant,  coming ;  past,  venu,  64,  88, 
V27.  Followed  by  the  preposition  de 
^nd  the  infinitive  this  verb  expresses 
En  action  recently  past,  Obs.  F.  199. 
Venir  *  en  penaSe,  (a  Vid6e,  a  Ves- 
frit,)  to  be  struck  with  a  thought, 
1 12.  Venir*  and  alter*  are  in 
i'rench  followed  by  the  infinitive, 
and  the  conjunction  and  is  not  ren- 
dered, Obs.  A.  322. 

Verb:  the  four  conjugations,  55, 
56.  Means  to  distinguish  each  of 
them,  55.  Note  3.  85.  Verbs  which 
do  not  require  a  preposition  before 
the  infinitive,  Obs.  A.  B.  112,  113. 
Table  for  the  formation  of  all  the 
tenses  in  the  French  verbs,  379,  ^ 
seqq.  Compound  and  derivative 
verbs  are  conjugated  like  their  prim- 
itives, Obs.  A.  132.  Auxiliary  verbs : 
see  Avoir  *,  jBtrb  *.  Verbs  which 
require  eire  *,  to  be,  for  their  aux- 
Uiary,  Obs.  E.  248.  The  past  par- 
ticiple of  such  verbs  must  agree  in 
gender  and  number  with  the  nomi- 
native of  eire,  IT  249.  Objective 
pronouns,  i.  e.  those  which  are  not  in 
the  nominative,  stand  in  French  be- 
fore the  verb,  and  in  compound 
tenses  before  the  auxiliary,  \CT  A. 
118.     Active  verbs,  122.    Neuter 


verbs,  127.  Passive  yetbs,  164.  The 
passive  participle  agrees  with  the 
nominative  in  numW  and  gender, 
0-199.  Reflective  verbs,  169.  In 
French  all  reflective  verbs,  without 
exception,  take  m  their  compound 
tenses  the  auxiliary  etre  *,  while  in 
English  they  take  to  have,  174.  In 
reflective  verbs  the  pronoun  of  the 
object  is  the  same  person  as  that  of 
the  subject;  each  penwn  is  there- 
fore conjugated  with  a  double  per- 
sonal pronoun,  169.  Obs.  A.  170 
Impersonal  verbs,  179.  Impersonal 
verbs  governing  the  subjunctive.  Re- 
mark A.  353.  Obs.  C.  354.  Other 
verbs  governing  the  subjunctive.  Re- 
mark B.  354.  Obs.  D.  355.  Obs.  E. 
356.  Do  and  am  when  used  to  inter- 
rogate for  all  persons  and  tenses  may 
be  rendered  by  est-ce  que.  In  some 
verbs  they  cannot  be  rendered  other- 
wise, Obs.  Note  1.  104.  Verbs  with 
which  the  negation  ne  is  used  with- 
out pas,  Obs.  B.  325.  Position  of 
the  verb  in  the  sentence,  Rule  4^ 
405,  4"  '^99* 

Vkrs,  envers,  towards,  218 ;  the 
former  is  used  physically,  the  latter 
morally,  337. 

Vis-a-vis  de,  opposite  to,  332. 

VivRE  *,  to  live  ;  pres.  part  vi- 
vant ;  past,  vieu,  166.  Fait-il  hon 
vivre  a  Paris  ?  Is  it  good  living  in 
Paris  ?  Is  the  living  good  in  Paris  7 
166. 

VoiLA,  there  is  ;  voici,  here  is  ; 
voild  pourquoi,  that  is  the  reason 
why ;  voild  pourquoi  je  le  die,  there- 
fore! say  so,  264,  265. 

Voile,  a  veil,  is  masculine ;  mean- 
ing a  sail,  it  is  feminine.  Note  2. 297. 
^A  pleines  voiles,  (a  toutes  voiles,) 
under  full  sail,  297. 

Voir  *,  to  fee  ;  pres.  part  voyant  ; 
past,  vu,  67,  88,  124. 

VoTRE,  plur.  voa,  your,  10,  29L 
Obs.  B.  231. 

V6tre,  {le,  la,)  les  vdtres,  yoon, 
Obs.  A.  15.  Obs.  A.  241. 

VouLoiR  *,  to  be  willing,  to  wish  ; 
pres.  part  voulant ;  past,  wmlu,  59, 
127. 
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W. 

Wake,  (to,)  6veiUer,  ^^veiller, 
Obs.  B.  tin. 

Walk,  (to,)  marcher^  Obe.  C.  246. 
To  take  a  walk,  se  promener  ;  to  go 
a  walking,  aller  se  promener,  174. 
To  walk  .or  travel  a  league,  faire 
une  lieu^f  246. 

Want,  (to,)  to  be  in  want  of,  avoir 
hewin  dCf  b2. 

Warm,  chaud.  Is  it  warm?  FaiU 
ilchaud?  159. 

Way:  expressions  about  asking 
one's  way,  3:26. 

Welcoaie,  (to  be,)  Hre  le  lien- 
venUj  324.- 

Well,  bien,  105,  .Obs.  D.  109, 
132,  270.  To  be  well,  etre  bien  por- 
tant,  portante  ;  etre  en  bonne  sante  ; 
she  is  well,  elle  eat  bien  portante, 
elle  se  parte  bien,  elle  est  en  bonne 
sante,  280.     See  Bien. 

Wet,  (damp,)  humide.  Is  the 
weather  damp?  Fait-il  kumide  ?  159. 

What  ?  quoi  ?  que  ?  13.  Its  de- 
clension, Obs.  A.  73.  What  or  the 
thing  which.  Do  you  find  what  you 
are  looking  for?  Trouvez-rous  ce 
que  rous  chcrchez  ?  92.  What,  que, 
before  an  infinitive  is  translated  by 
quCf  and  if  the  sentence  is  negative 
pas  is  not  used.  I  do  not  know  what 
to  do,  Je  ne  sais  que  faire,  Qbs.  A. 
273. 

WuATKVEn,  whatsoever,  quelqu^, 
quel  quff  quelle  que^  quelque  chose 
qui'y  qn  i  que,  quoi  que  ce  soit,  Obs. 
B.  3<  4.  Ob«.  C\  i).  365. 

V\  KATiiER,  (111*',)  le  temps.  How 
is  the  wealher?  What  kind  of 
wruiher  is  it?  Quel  temps  fait-il, 
ys.U  160. 

WwEs,  quand,  lorsqve,  193,308. 

Where?  oti  ?  61.  Where  ?  Whi- 
tlirr?  Where  lo?  oU  ?  64.  Where 
trom?  Whtnce?  d'oh?  152,  203. 
Wiu're  d.d  we  stop  ?  Oil  en  etions- 
nous  /  fciomewhere  or  whither,  any- 
where or  whither,  quelque  part;  no- 
where, not  anywhere,  iiulle  part, 
64. 

Which  or  What  ?  Quel  ?  Quels  ? 


Quelle  ?  Quelles  ?  10,  ll,  29,  234 
Of  which,  dont,  180,  (CT  181. 
Which  one  ?  lequel  ?  plur.  lesquels  ? 
laquelle?  plur.  lesquelles?  19,29, 
234. 

Who?  qui?  its  declension,  73L 
Whose?  d  qui?  73,  109;  whose, 
dont,  (connective  pronoun,)  180. 
To  whom,  a  qui,  aux  quels,  Obs.  181. 

Whoever,  whosoever,  qui  que  ce 
soit,  Obs.  E.  365. 

Why  ?  pourquoi  ?  137. 

Wipe,  (to,)  essuyer,ObB.  D.  87,129. 

With,  avec,  135.  With  rendered 
by  de,  175,  20*,  161,  253.  With 
rendered  by  chez,  59,  60. 

Withdraw,  (to,)  to  go  away 
from,  s' eloigner,  (takes  de  before 
the  substantive  ;)  I  go  away  (with- 
draw) from  the  fire,^'e  nC  eloigns  du 
feu,  209. 

Without,  sans;  without  speak- 
ing, sans  parler,  Obs.  167. 

Word,  (the,)  le  mot,  123.  Words 
commonly  used  with  the  preposition 
de,  of,  before  the  infinitive,  56.  A 
word  composed  of  a  noun  and  an 
adjective  both  take  the  mark  of  the 
plural,  Obs.  B.  134. 

^'orth,  (to  be,)  valoir  *,  151. 
To  be  worth  while,  valoir  la  peine^ 
218. 

Would  to  God  !  Pl^it  a  Dieu  i 
Plut  au  del  I  366. 

Write,  (to,)  ecrire* ;  written, 
ecrit,  65,  88,  124 

Wrong,  tort.    See  To  Be. 

Y. 

Y,  to  it,  at  it,  in  it,  64.  Y,  there, 
thither,  (stands  always  before  the 
verb.)  Y  aller,  to  go  thither  ;  y  etre, 
to  be  there.  Its  place  with  regard 
to  the  personal  pronouns,  and  en, 
Obs.  64,  81,  74  Y,  (ici,)  here  ;  y, 
(Id,)  there,  81 ;  y  regarder  de  pris, 
to  be  particular,  342. 

Yesterday,  hier  ;  the  day  before 
yesterday,  avant-hier,  119. 

Your,  rotre,  vos,  10,  29.  Obs. 
B.  231. 

Yours,  le  (la)  vdtre,  le*  vdtre9, 
Obs.  A.  15,  Ob&  A.  241. 
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Opinions  or  Classical  Professors. 

With  regard  to  Arnold*!  Clufieal  Works,  I  am  able  to  apeak  from  eaperieoee.  I  have 
oaed  portiooa  of  hia  aeriea  for  aeveral  yeart,  and  know  them  to  be  far  aoperior  to  mnj  othera  in 
nae  in  tbia  eouotry.  The  Firit  and  Second  Latin  Book,  which  I  have  juat  intrmlacod,  T  find 
admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  befinnera  in  the  Latin  Tongne.  The  Scholars  tbemaelvea 
manifest  a  degree  of  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  study  of  the  book,  which  contrasts  greatly  whb 
the  disgust  too  often  exhibited  by  those  who  are  learning  the  first  principles  of  the  language.  As 
I  desire  the  advancement  of  Classical  knowledge,  I  hope  these  works  may  have  an  extenaiTo 
eirenlation. 

E    SMITH. 
Principal  of  the  Grammar  School,  Worcester,  Haas. 

Wb  bare  carefully  examined  it,  and  folly  concur  in  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  American 
Editor,  that  the  **  book  it  admirably  adapted  both  in  design  and  execution,  to  the  wants  of  begin- 
ners in  the  Latin  language  ;  "  indeed,  we  find  it  will  supply  the  mcRns  of  carrying  out  the  vsry 
plan  which  the  experience  of  several  yeara  bus  auggeated  as  expedient,  and  we  intend  to  intro- 
duce it  at  once  into  our  school. 

S.  EDWARDS  &  J.  PARTON, 

Principals  of  the  Penn-square  School. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  23,  1^46. 

Abrold's  Series  of  Elementary  Works  in  Litin  and  Greek,  may  be  regarded  as  amon^  the 
best  of  the  kind  that  have  been  published.  They  are  the  productions  of  a  man  distinguished  tar 
learning,  intelligence,  good  sense,  and  long  experience  in  ihe  buaines*  of  teaching  and  are 
deservedly  commended  to  those  who  wish  to  obtain  excellent  manuals  for  the  use  of  teacbera 
and  pupils. 

D.  PRENTICE, 
Profeasor  of  Greek  and  Latin  Langoagct,  and  Literaiore. 
GenevA  College,  March  31,  1646. 

You  have,  indeed,  conferred  a  favor,  by  placing  on  ray  table  a  copy  of  Arnold's  elemeiitary 
Latin  Book,  in  an  American  dress. 

By  using  the  admirable  work  of  Grotefend,  as  the  basts  of  his  general  plan,  the  author  baa 
produced  a  bo  k,  whose  excellence  hns  long  been  admitted,  whoao  unrivalled  superiority  is  still 
felt,  by  multitudes  that  have  been  trained  in  the  literary  institutions  »f  liennaay  as  well  as  Eog. 
land.  Where  this  fact  is  known  further  recommrndation  is  needless.  Ceruin  I  am,  that  iff 
were  acquainted  with  any  similar  work  better  calculated  to  effect  iu  object,  I  would  frankly  tell 
yon  so.      Very  respectfully, 

H  HAVERSTICK. 
Profeaaor  of  Ancient  Langnagea 
Central  High  School, 
Philadelphia,  March  2,  1846. 

With  thorough  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  using  these  booki  at  text  booka,  I  am 
confident  a  much  more  ample  return  for  the  time  and  labor  bestowed  by  our  'outh  upon  Latin 
most  bo  secured.  The  time  certainly  has  come  when  an  advance  must  be  lade  upon  the  oU 
methods  of  instrnction  I  am  glad  to  have  a  work  that  promises  so  many  adva  tages  aa  Arnold^ 
First  and  Second  Latin  Book  to  beginnera.    1  have  little  doubt  of  the  result  ot  Jie  experiment. 

A    B.  Ri  8SELL, 

Principal  of  the  High  School  Oakland,  Md. 
April  S6, 1846. 

Cl3i  The  above  mto  only  a  few  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  competent  C  iasaical  f  eholars, 
«f  the  high  meriu  and  usefulness  of  Mr.  Aroold*s  Scrips.  They  are  already  user  in  tlio  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  Rutgi>rs*  Female  Institute,  N  w  York,  Union  Colli  g^,  8eben*-«Udy, 
Ml  St  Mary's  College,  Md.,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  and  naraerooa  laife  a  Jioob  tbro«i(i.ovt 
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%•  TKff  Sniu  ^  CtanUal  Work*  has  aOaiiud  a  eirculaUmialm»ttiaiparmU«Ud,htim0  hthviueU 
fttf*  iM«rfo  att  the  greH  PubHc  SehooU  and  leadbtg  EdueaUonal  ingtitutwiu  in  BnglamL  Tka§  an 
«Im  ««r«  lUgUff  rteimmended  ^  torn*  qf  ike  but  Ameriean  8ekolar»^  for  iatrei»etun  inio  tko  Cfaw- 
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NOW  READY. 
L     A   FIRST    AND   SECOND 

LATIN  BOOK  AND  PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR. 

One  neat  volume,  12mo.   Price  75  cts. 
Th«  ehfef  objaet  of  thia  work  (which  it  founded  on  the  principle*  of  imitttioo  and  ftvqiMat 
MpetitioD)|  !■  to  enable  the  pupil  to  do  exercaaea  Irom  the  firet  daj  of  hie  begiofliiif  hie  ae^. 


The  First  Book  can  be  had  separately  for  Jonior  Classes  in  Schools.  Price  50  etc. 

n.     A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  LATIN  PROSE 
COMPOSITION. 

ONE     VOLUME,  12mO.      $1,00 
This  work  is  also  founded  on  the  principles  of  imitation  and  frequent  repetition.    It  ia  at 
•QCe  a  S]rntaZ|  a  Vocabulary,  and  an  Exercise  Book ;  and  considerable  attention  has  been  paiA 
to  the  subject  of  Synonyms. 

IN  PREPARATION 

I.  A  FIRST  AND  SECOND  GREEK  BOOK,  with  Easy  Exer- 
cises and  Vocabulary.     One  volume,  l2mo. 

IL  A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  GREEK  PROSS 
COMPOSITION.     One  volume,  12mo, 

This  work  consists  of  a  Greek  Syntax,  founded  on  Bnttmann's,  and  Easy  Sentences  traoals. 
tod  into  Greek,  after  ftven  Examples,  and  with  given  Words. 

III.  CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  with  Critical  Questions  and  Answers^ 

and  an  Imitative  Exercise  on  each  Chapter. 
:V.  ECLOGiE  OVIDI  ANiE,  with  English  Notes,  dtc. 

This  work  is  from  the  fifth  part  of  the  Lateiosches  Elementarbuch  of  Profs.  Jacobs  and  Da 
dug,  which  has  an  immense  circulation  on  the  Continent. 

V.  HISTORIiE  ANTIClUiE  EPITOME,  from  Cornelius  Nepos 
Justin,  6lc.,  with  English  Notes,  Rules  for  Constructing,  Ques- 
tions, Geographical  Lists,  &c. 

This  is  a  moat  Taluable  collection  of  Classical  School  Books :  and  iu  publication  may  be  re- 
garded aa  the  presage  of  better  things  in  respoct  to  the  mode  or  teaching  and  acquiring  Lan- 
guages. Heretofore  boys  have  been  condemned  to  the  diodgery  of  going  over  Latin  anilGree^ 
Gn  .-.        -.  *  ,.         .        ^     ^...^ 


rammar  without  the  remotest  conception  of  the  value  of  what  they  were  learning,  and  ever) 
day  becoming  more  and  more  disgnstcd  with  the  dry  and  unmeaning  task  ;  but  now.  by  Mr.  Ar 
nold's  admirable  method-r«ubauiiiially  the  same  with  that  of  OLLXifDoarr— the  moment  they 
take  up  the  study  of  Latin  or  Gritek.  they  begin  to  learn  sentences,  to  acquire  ideas,  to  ae^ 
how  the  Romans  and  Greeks  expressed  ihemselves,  how  their  mode  of  expression  differed  from 
oors,  and  by  degrees  they  lay  up  a  stock  of  knowledge  which  is  uttorly  astooishiM  to  those  wh« 
have  drafged  on  month  after  month  in  the  old-fashioned,  dry,  studious  waj  or  learning  Lan* 

Mr.  Arnold,  in  fact,  has  had  the  good  senso  to  adopt  the  system  of  Nature.  A  child  learns 
hia  own  language  by  tmitotoi^  what  he  hears,  and  conaiantly  repoating  it  till  it  ia  fastened  in  tlia 
momorjr.  In  the  same  way  l»r.  A.  puU  the  pupil  immediately  to  work  at  Exercises  in  Latin  and 
Greek  involving  the  elementary  principles  of  the  language — wurds  are  supplied^the  mode  of 
putting  them  together  is  told  the  pupil— he  is  shown  how  the  Ancients  expressed  their  Ideas; 
•   '       ■  He— the  dm"  "'       "^ 

-^   -     .^ , ID|. 

The  American  edition  comes  out  under  the  most  favorable  auspices.    The  Editor  is  a  th(^ 


and  then  by  repeating  these  things  again  and  again— tCanun  ttantaiffue— the  docile  punii  has  them 
indelibly  impressed  upon  his  memory  and  rooted  in  hia  undf>rBttuidin|. 

The  American  edition  comes  out  under  the  most  favorable  auspices, 
rough  Classical  Scholar  and  has  been  a  practical  teacher  for  years  in  this  city :  he  hss  devoted 
the  tttraoat  care  to  a  eompleto  revision  of  Mr.  Amold'a  Woiks,  has  correctod  several  error*  of 
ina-lvortence  or  otherwise,  has  rearranged  and  improved  various  matters  in  the  early  volune* 
of  the  series,  tutA  has  attended  meet  diligently  to  the  accurate  printing  and  mechanical  execution 
•r  the  whole.  We  antieipato  nuwt  confidently  the  speedy  adoption  of  these  woika  in  ou  Be^eL 
udCoUegce. 
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Published  by  D.  Appleton  4*  Company. 
A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENQLI8H  LANQUAQEf 

coMTAuaxa  nm 
PRONUNCIATION.  ETrVMOLOGY.  AND  EXPLANATION 

Of  all  words  •nthorlzed  by  emlnsnt  wxilan ; 

TO  WHICH  AMM  ADDED, 

▲   VOCABULARY   OF   THE    ROOTS   OF   BNOLI8H   WORDS, 
AJID  AN  AOOBNTXD  UBT  OF  GEKBK,  LATIN,  AND  ■CEIFTUKB  nLOPK»  NAMB* 

BY  ALEXANDER  REID,  A.  M., 

WITH    A    CRITICAL    PREFACE, 

BY  HENRY  REED, 

Pr^f9»99r  9f  Ei»gliMk  LUtrature  m  tk§  Umiwenitg  ^  PcmuflMiuc. 

One  Volume  l5hno.  of  near  600  pages,  neatly  bound  in  leather.    Prioe  $1 

Among  Um  wants  of  our  time  was  a  good  Dicttoaary  of  our  own  langoage,  espe 
elally  adapted  for  academies  and  schools.  Tlie  books  which  have  long  been  la  bm 
were  of  little  valae  to  the  Janior  students,  being  too  condse  in  the  dwftnltlons,  and 
immethodical  in  the  arrangement.  Reid*s  English  DIetionarf  was  compiled  exprasalj 
to  dcTelop  the  precise  analogies  and  varions  properties  of  the  aathoiiied  woids  in 
general  use,  by  the  standard  authors  and  orators  who  nse  our  Tervacnlar  Imgne 

Exclnsive  of  the  large  numbers  of  proper  names  which  are  aniended,  thu  Didfaw 
ary  incladm  four  especial  improvements — and  when  their  essential  value  to  the 
vtodent  Is  considered,  the  sterling  character  of  the  work  as  a  hand-book  of  oar  lea- 
gnage  instantly  will  be  perceived. 

The  primitive  word  is  distinguished  by  a  larger  type ;  and  wheie  theie  aie  any  de- 
rivatives fh)m  it,  they  follow  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  part  of  speech  Is  append 
ed,  thus  fturnlshing  a  complete  classification  of  ail  the  connected  analogoes  words  ol 
the  same  species. 

With  this  focillty  to  comprehend  accnrately  the  determinate  meaning  of  the  EngUsb 
word,  is  conjoined  a  rich  iUustmtion  for  the  linguist  The  defivatkm  of  all  the  prim 
itive  words  is  distinctly  0ven,  and  the  phrases  of  the  languages  whenee  they  are  de 
duced,  whether  composite  or  simple ;  so  that  the  student  of  foreign  languagea,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  by  a  reference  to  any  word,  can  ascertain  the  source  wbmice  it 
has  been  adopted  Into  our  own  form  of  speech.  This  is  a  great  aoquisitloa  to  the 
person  who  Is  anxious  to  use  words  In  their  utmost  clearness  of  meaning. 

To  these  advantages  is  sut|}oined  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Roots  of  English  Words, 
which  is  of  peculiar  value  to  the  collegian.  The  fifty  pages  which  it  includes,  (tar* 
nlsh  the  linguist  with  a  wide-spread  field  of  research,  equally  amusing  and  inatnict* 
Ire.  There  ^  also  added  an  Accented  List,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thottsaad  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Proper  Naanes. 

With  such  novel  attractions,  and  with  such  decisive  merits,  the  recooomendathiu 
which  are  prefixed  to  the  work  by  Professors  Frost,  Henry,  Parks,  and  Reed,  Mnssiii. 
Baker  and  Greene,  principals  of  the  two  chief  grammar  schoolib  at  Boston,  and  by  Dr. 
Reese,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  the  city  and  covnty  of  New  Yotk,  are 
jnstly  due  to  the  labors  of  the  author.  They  ftilly  corroborate  the  oplnhm  ezpresaad 
by  seTeral  other  competent  authorities,  that  "  Reid*s  English  Dictionary  Is  pncalierty 
edaptsd  for  the  use  of  scnools  and  families,  and  is  for  suptrkir  fo  any  oth«  eilifi 
^taollar  complUtion.'* 


D.  JfpUton  if  Co.  PMUk 
THE  STANDARD  PRONOUNCINQ  DICTIONARY 

OF   THE 

FRENCH    AND    ENGLISH    LANGUAGES. 

/JV  TtVO  PARTS. 
PART  I.,  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH—PART  II.,  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH. 
The  First  Part  comprebeDdiiw  words  In  common  use.    Terms  eonneeted  with  Science.    Termi 
belonffins;  to  the  Fine  Arts.    4000  Hutorical  Names.    400O  Geofraphical  Names.    1100  terma 
lately  published,  with  the 

PRONUNCIATION    OP    EVERY    WORD 

Aceordiog  to  the  French  Academy  and  the  most  eminent  Lexicofraphera  and  GiammarlanSv 
^  TOGETHER   WITH    750   CRITICAL    REMARKS, 

Id  which  the  Tarioos  mothods  of  pronoancing  employed  br  different  authors  are  inrestigated  and 

compared  with  each  other. 

The  Second  Part,  eontaioinf  a  copious  voeabalarr  of  English  words  and  ezpressioos,  with  the 

pronaneiatioo  according  to  walker. 

THE    WHOLE    PRECEDED    BY 

A  PRACTICAL  AND  COMPREHENSIVE   SYSTEM   OF   FRENCH  PRONUNCIATION. 

BT  GABRIEL  SUREIfJfE,  F.  A,  S,  E 
French  Teacher  in  Edinburgh  :  Corresponding  Member  of  the  French  Grammatical  Society  of 

Paris;  Lecturer  on  Military  History  lu  the  Scottish  Naval  and  Military  Academy  j  and  aathoc 

of  several  woiks  on  Education. 

Reprinted  from  a  duplicate  cast  of  the  stereotype  plates  of  the  last  Edioboig h  edition.  Obo 
•tont  volume,  13mo.,  of  nesriy  900  pages.     Price  $1  50. 

This  new  Pronouncing  French  Dictionary  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  complete  that  has  yet 
appeared.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  education,  as  well  as  reference  for  tho 
French  scholar.  Although  convenient  sised,  and  sold  at  a  low  price,  it  contains  every  word  in 
ose  in  the  languaite. 

The  Preface  of  the  Author  (here  inserted)  explains  more  fully  the  nature  of  the  compilation. 

author's      PREFACE. 
"  No  French  Pronouncing  Dictionary  having  as  yet  appeared  in  the  English  field  of  French 
Education,  the  public  aie  now  presented  with  one,  the  nature  and  compass  of  which  will  give  mo 
idea  of  the  numerous  and  laborious  investigations  made  by  the  Author,  to  render  the  present 
work  useful  and  acceptable. 

*'  It  is  now  upwards  of  six  years  since  this  work  was  undertaken,  and  the  reeolotioo  of  bring* 
ing  It  to  li^ht,  arose  from  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  Pronunciation,  which  he  discovered  long  fl%o 
in  the  various  Dictionaries  and  Grammars  made  ose  of  by  him  in  preparing  his  former  course  of 
Lectuies  on  French  and  Enflish  Comparative  Philolosy. 

**  In  the  course  of  his  labors,  had  the  Author  found  but  little  difference  among  French  writera, 
probably  no  criticism  would  have  appeared  in  the  present  woik  ;  but  as  he  went  along,  hie  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  so  many  opposite  views  in  the  mode  of  sounding  letters  and  words,  that 
nothing  short  of  a  full  investigation  could  satisfV  him.  The  result  of  bis  investigation*  is  em* 
bodied  in  the  Dictionarv,  and  hence  ihe  origin  or  the  critical  remarks  with  which  it  abounds :  the 
nature  and  extent  of  wbich,  of  themselves,  would  form  a  volume  conveying  much  solid  instroo- 
tlon,  as  well  as  offerini;  a  sad  picture  of  th«>  uncertaintiee  of  French  Pronunciation,  of  wbieh 
nine  tenths  prrhaps  of  the  Author's  countrymen  wre  not  aware.  Even  upon  the  mere  sounds  of 
01,  there  are  man^  conflicting  opinions,  and  the  vacillating  pen  of  Laudaia,  the  last  writer  npou 
Parisian  pronunciation,  by  whom  oi  is  represented  sometimes  by  oo,  and  sometimes  by  e,  has  io- 
ereased  the  perplexity  in  no  small  degme. 

"  The  method  employed  by  the  Author  for  representing  the  sounds  of  words,  is  intended  to 
meet  the  English  eye  ;  and  he  has  been  careful  to  make  use  of  none  but  genuine  French  letter*^ 
that  the  reader  miiy  not  bo  deceived,  nor  induced  to  follow  a  vicious  system  of  articukition. 

"  As  to  the  pronunciation  of  Foreign  Historical  and  Geographical  names,  it  is  laid  down  in 
the  same  manner,  as  if  a  Frenchman  at  Pans  were  reading  nioua  ;  in  this  case  nothing  would  be 
left  to  him  but  to  Frenchify  every  proper  name,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  living  Authors. 

**  In  ending  this  part  of  he  Pieface,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe  that  no  syllable  in  this  work 
is  invested  with  the  sylUbicalnceont,  because,  as  yet,  excepting  two  or  three  Grammarians  along 
with  the  Author,  no  wtiter  in  France,  nor  even  the  Academy  Itaelf,  baa  thought  proper  to  enforca 
this  part  of  delivery,  how  unfortunately  neglected. 

*'  The  Phraseology,  forming  the  second  essential  part  of  thl«  Dictionary,  is  based  on  that  of 
the  Academy,  the  sole  and  legitimate  au>horitv  in  Prance  ;  and  every  effort  of  the  Author  has 
been  so  directed,  as  to  render  it  both  coptoos  and  practical.  With  this  view,  an  improved  method 
of  elnei<latinsnew  meanings,  by  employing  parenthese*,  has  been  introduced,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  utility  and  benefits  resulting  from  this  improvement  will  not  fail  to  be  duly  appreciated. 

**  Another  novelty  to  which  the  Author  may  lay  claim,  is  the  placing  of  Historical  and  Geo- 
fraphical  names  below  each  page  ,:  and,  by  this  arrangement,  the  facility  of  beinc  acquainted 
with  their  definition  and  pronunciation  at  a  single  glance,  will  be  found  of  no  small  advantage. 
As  to  the  English  or  second  part  of  this  Dictionary,  the  reador  will  find  it  to  consist  of  a  copious 
Tocabulary  of  terms,  with  their  pronunciation,  according  to  the  system  of  Walker.  The  various 
meanings  of  the  words  are  translated  into  French  ;  and  when  the  expressions  happen  to  b«  sub- 
stantives, the  French  gender  is  pointed  out  by  moans  of  proper  signs. 

**  Lastly,  that  competent  Judges  mny  be  aware  of  thea  uthoriti*  s  on  which  the  proouoeiatioa 
and  oritleal  remarks  pervading  this  Dietionaiy  are  founded,  the  titles  and  dates  of  the  worka 
which  have  been  consulted,  with  briof  reflecdons  on  their  professed  object,  will  be  foaod  in  th* 
Introduction  following  the  Preface. 


D.  AppUton  4*  Company^s  Educational  Publications, 

OLLENDORFF'S  NEW  METHOD 

OF 

LEARNING  TO  READ,  WRITE,  AND  SPEAK  THE 
GERMAN   LANGUAGE. 

Bvprinted  fton  the  Frankfort  Ailitlon.  to  wbieh  b  «dd«d  a  Bfttooaatie  Ovtlioo  of  tho  difleroat 
Farts  of  flpoaeh,  thair  loAeoUoo  and  um,  with  fbil  Paradifou,  and  a  oompleta  liatoftlio  Irrof- 
alar  Varba.  By  Oaoaoa  AoLia,  A.  B.,  of  tbo  Dnivaraitjr  of  tho  City  of  Naw-Tork.  Om 
bandiome  ]3mo.  Toluma.    $1  50. 

Ou.BivDoarr'1  Naw  MaTuooor  LB4KHi«to  to  Rbad,  Wairm  and  Spbak  tub  Obbmam  I«a«- 
OVAOB,  haa  had  an  aaianaiva  circulation  in  England,  and  ita  doaand  in  thia  eonntry  abo  baa  con- 
auntljr  bean  loereaaing  of  late.  Nor  la  ita  popnlarity  nndMorrad ;  for  it  aappiioa  a  dofieianey 
which  baa  baen  long  and  deeply  felt  by  all  thoao  who  hara  anfagod  in  aiihar  taachii^  or  laankv 
the  German. 

The  German  haa  hitherto  been  treated  too  much  like  a  dead  language ;  and  hooea  smst,  dia- 
anatad  with  the  enmbroui  terminology  and  crabbed  rules  which  in  the  very  outaet  aaet  their  aya, 
nave  given  up  the  ac4)uisitioa  of  the  languaga  in  despair.  OlIeaditriT  haa  eomplatalv  faaiadiai 
thia  aviL  Beginning  with  the  simplest  phrases,  he  gradually  introducea  every  pclQcipla  cMf  Gtam- 
mar}  and  ha  ooas Itliy in^rblending  the  rules  with  such  copious  exercises  and  idiomatie  ezpaaa- 
aiona,  that  by  a  few  months'  diligent  application,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  akilfal  iaatrvctar, 
m  nay  aeqoira  tftj  thing  that  ia  essential  to  enable  him  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  conaaiaa 


in  the  languafa. 

In.  a  separate  volume^  uniform  with  tJU  Grammar^ 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES. 

Price  75  cents. 

OLLENDORFF'S  NEW  METHOD 

OP 

LEARNING  TO  READ,  WRITE,  AND  SPEAK  THE 
FRENCH    LANGUAGE. 

With  an  Appendix,  oonuining  the  Cardinal  and  Ordinal  Numbers,  and  full  Paradifma  of  the 
Regular  and  Irreaular,  Auxiliary,  Roflectira,  and  Impeiaonal  Veiba.  By  J.  L.  Jbwbtt.  Om 
volume  19mo.    %X  SO. 

The  plan  numuad  in  teaching  the  French  is  substantially  the  ssme  with  that  developed  ia 
the  German  Method.  Avoiding  the  escluaivelv  didactic  character  of  the  older  treatiaea  on  the 
one  band,  and  the  tedious  prolitity  of  detail  which  encumben  modern  systems  on  the  «ithar,  01- 
lendorflT  combines  and  thoroughly  teaches  at  once  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Inogaafs. 
The  student  who  pursues  his  method  will  therefore  be  relieved  frum  the  apprehension  of  either 
forgetting  his  rules  before  practice  has  trounded  him  in  tbvir  principles,  or  oflenminf  acnfen< 
by  rote  which  he  cannot  annlyse.     -       ■•  .       ..       -        . 

layed  until  tbn  learner  is  ] 
aaldom  acquired,  by  this  i 

made  the  efficient  meanii  of  acquiring  nlmnat  imperceptibly,  a  thorough  knowle<lge  ofgra 
and  tbia  without  diverting  the  learner's  attention  for  a  moment  from  the  language  itaalf,  with 
which  be  is  naturally  moat  desirous  of  becoming  familiar. 

The  text  of  Oliendorff,  rarefnily  revised  and  corrected,  is  givrn  in  the  present  edition  without 
abridgment.  To  this  the  American  editor  haa  added  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Cardinal  and 
Ordinal  Numbers,  and  full  conjugation  of  all  the  Verb*.  The  work  is  thus  rendered  oompleia, 
mod  the  Bocaaaity  of  cooaulting  other  trentises  is  wholly  obviated. 

OLLENDORFF'S  NEW  METHOD 

OF 

LEARNING  TO  READ,  WRITE,  AND  SPEAK  THE 
ITALIAN    LANGUAGE. 

WITH  ADDITIONS  AND  COHBECTION^, 
By  FBI.IX  FomasaTi,  Prof,  of  the  Itsliao  Lani;oaf<>  in  Columbia  College,  New- York  City. 

One  volume,  IShno. 
H.  Ollendorff's  System,  applied  to  the  study  of  tho  Italian  Language,  nossssaaa  all  the  advaa* 
ta«es  of  his  method  of  learninc  the  Gorman  nnd  French,  aad  wiiroodovMedly,  aa  lU  aotita  ba> 
aosaa  hnowni  take  the  place  of  all  other  Grammora. 


iiore  practice  nas  trounueo  mm  in  invir  principles,  or  oi  learning  eGnienceB 
lot  annlyse.  Speaking  and  writing  French,  which  in  other  systema  is  de- 
r  is  presumed  lo  be  master  of  Etymology  and  Syntax,  and  cooaaquaatJy  is 
his  method  is  commenced  with  the  first  lossoo,  continued  tbroofhout,  aad 


COMPLETE  TEXT-BOOK  OF  HISTORY. 

D.  APPLKTON   It  CX>.  HAVE  JUST  PUBUBHBD, 

A  MANUAL 

OF 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  HISTOBY. 

COMPRISINO 
I. 

antltnt  fl^totoirs; 

•  Fblitieal  History,  G«ographieml  PmUIod,  and  Social  BUU  of  tho  PHM^piJ  III 
■  of  AAtiqoity,  carefulJy  revicad  from  the  ancient  writon,  and  iUvtCiatod 
bj  tho  diacovertoi  of  Modem  Seliolan  and  Travelkn. 

II. 

I  Riae  and  Pragreai  of  tlie  Principal  European  Nations,  their  Politloal  WmtKft  mi 
tiM  ehangee  in  tlieir  Social  Condition,  with  a  Hiatory,  of 
the  Colonies  founded  by  Europeans. 

8T  TXr.  OOOXB  TAYXiOR,  XJL.  D^ 

Of  Trinity  Colleg e,  Dublin. 

Rerised,  with  an  Additional  Chapter  on  the  United  States^ 

8Y  O.  &  BZSXra.7,  D.  D., 

Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  New-Tork  j 

One  kandgome  volume  Qvo.  of  upwards  of  700  pag€».  $3  S5 

^0*  For  the  eoovemenee  of  Stodenu  as  a  Uzt  book,  the  Ancient  or  Ifodern  portiooa  caa  ba 
kad  sepaiately  bound.  | 

The  AiroisjiT  HiSToar  division  comprises  Eighteen  Chapters,  which  inelade  the  general  oal>  ! 

linos  of  the  History  of  Egypt— the  Ethiopians—Babylonia  and  Assyria— Western  Asia— Paleetiaa 
—Che  Empira  of  the  Modes  and  Persians — Phenician  Colonies  in  Northern  Africa— FouodatioB 
and  History  of  the  Grecian  Statei — Greece — the  Macedonian  Kingdom  and  Empire— the  Slatea 
that  aruse  from  the  Dumemberment  of  the  Maeedonian  Empire— Anelent  Italy— 8iGily"-tlM  Ro> 
man  RepubHo— Geographical  and  Political  Condition  of  the  Roman  Empire— History  of  the  B»^ 
■an  Empira    and  India— with  an  Appendix  of  important  lUustrative  articles. 

This  portion  is  one  of  the  best  Compends  of  Ancient  History  that  ever  yet  hat  sfipaared  II 
contains  a  complete  text  for  the  collegiate  lecturer ;  and  is  an  essential  hand-book  Ibr  the  stalaH 
who  is  desirous  to  become  acquainted  with  all  thst  is  memorable  In  general  secular  archaolegy. 

The  MooBEiv  HuTOBT  portion  is  divided  into  Fourteen  Chepters,  on  the  ibilowisg  feaeial 
euhJects^-Cooseqoeocesof  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire— Rise  and  EsUblishmont  of  tha 
•asaeenie  Power— Reitoratioii  of  the  Western  Empire— Growth  of  the  Papal  Powai^-Eevival  ei 
mofaturo  ProgroMs  of  Civilisation  and  Invention— Reformation,  and  CommeneonMat  of  the 
WtaMm  System  in  Europo— AugMtao  Ages  of  England  and  Franco— Mercantile  and  Colonial  8yi> 
ism  *f^  of  Revolutions— French  Empire— Hiitoty  of  the  Peace— Coloniaation '  Chfaa  tha 
!•«■— with  Chronological  and  Historical  Tablee  and  other  Indexes.  Dr.  Haary  has  appaadad  a 
Msr  eaapier  on  the  History  of  the  United  States. 

Hm  Naaaal  of  Modem  History,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  le  ihe  most  Suable  aad  iastnifllifa  varit 
laaiwaii^  the  general  subjects  which  It  aanprehaade,  that  eaa  be  Ibond  ia  tha  wnala  4 
If  Matprisil  hientaia. 


TEXT  BOOK  POR  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS, 

Appkton  4"  Co.  have  recently  published  the  third  editum 
GENERAL 

HISTORY    OF     CIVILIZATION 

IN     EUROPE, 

l-Vom  the  Fall  ai  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Bevohition. 

By    M.  GUIZOT, 

Late  Profeeior  of  History,  now  Prime  Minister  of  France. 

With  occasional  Notes  hy  C.  S.  Hbnrt,  D.D.,  Ftofeesor  of  Fhilosophj  ana 

History  in  the  Univenrity  of  the  City  of  New- York.     One  Tolnme 
13ma    Price  91  Oa 

"  We  hail  with  plenun  the  rppoblication  of  this  able  work.  It  it  tene  sad  foil,  moi 
■dTerte  to  the  most  interesting  topic  in  the  sociftl  relati(»s  of  numkiikd.  the  ftommamw 
hnprorement  of  the  European  nations  fmm  the  oTeithrow  of  the  Roman  Empire  bj  the 
OoUu,  and  Haas,  and  VandaJs,  in  the  Fifth  Centary. 

"  The  work  of  M.  Guiiitt  oomprehands  a  CoarM  of  LaetoiM  which  he  delivared,  ami 
which  contain  the  spirit  uf  Modem  History,  all  condensed  into  a  foovs,  to  iUaaunato  oae 
most  impressive  feature  in  the  annals  of  tha  world.  ▲  ooneisa  view  of  tha  chiaf  ihsmse 
will  accurately  unfold  the  importance  of  this  Tolume. 

*  The  introductory  lecture  is  devoted  to  a  diseussioD  of  the  reneiml  eobject  in  its  pm- 
dples ;  which  is  followed  by  the  application  of  them  to  the  conditioa  of  EaropeaB  eociety. 

"  M.  Guizot  next  proceeds  to  develop  the  deranged  state  of  the  kingdoms  of  Rarope, 
after  the  snbwrsion  of  the  Roman  power,  and  the  subdivision  of  the  aneient  empire  ints 
distinct  sovereignties ;  which  is  followed  by  a  survey  of  the  feudal  qrvlem.  The  various 
changes  and  civil  revolutions  of  ths  people  with  the  crusades,  the  cuafliets  betwe«a  the 
nierarchical  supremacy,  and  the  mouarchical  and  aristocratical  authorities  alsuw  ars  de- 
velmM>d  with  the  fluctuations  of  society,  through  their  combined  tumultuous  coJimons; 
until  ths  invent  too  of  printing,  and  the  maritime  diaooveriet  of  the  lUleeath  oentoiy,  with 
the  Reformation,  produced  a  convulsion,  whose  mighty  workings  still  ars  exhibitstd,  aad 
the  rich  fruits  of  which  constantly  become  more  plentiful  and  fragrant. 

**  The  two  lectures  which  dose  the  series,  are  devoted  to  the  English  revolatien  of  the 
■evenuenth,  and  the  French  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  cnntory. 

'*  There  are  two  features  in  If.  Onisot*s  lectures  which  are  as  attractive  aa  they  an 
novel.  One  is,  the  lofty  moral  and  religious  principles  which  he  iucukates.  We  dooM 
that  very  few  ^wofeesors  uf  historv  in  our  own  countcy,  in  their  prelections,  aoMMg  theit 
students,  within  an  American  College,  would  have  commingled  such  a  coattanovs  stxeam 
sf  the  best  ethics,  with  a  subieel  avowedly  sernlar,  as  M.  Guiaot  has  lacorpoiated  with 
his  lectures  addressed  to  the  Parisian  infidels. 

**  Another  is,  the  predominant  influence  which  he  has  attriboted  tu  Ckiistiaaity,  ia 
effiBoting  the  progressive  melioration  of  European  socierjr. 

"  To  the  friends  of  religions  freedom  especially  M.  Oniaot's  Leetarsa  oa  Civiliaatua 
are  a  most  acceptable  present ;  because  they  are  not  the  reeult  of  a  controvettietis  ea 
deavours  to  sustain  his  own  opinions  in  a  polemical  conflict  with  an  adversary,  bat  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  aa  impartial  obeerver,  who  has  embodied  his  denisinna  la 
ddentaUy,  whUe  discussing  another  topic.**— JV.  Y,  AmtrUio^ 

FREPARINa  rOR  FUBLIOATION, 

COMPLETE  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  CIVILIZATION: 

FVom  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  until  the  Year  1789.    With  eon. 

plete  Chronolo^cal  and  Hbtorieal  Tables.    Translated  from  the  French 

of  M.  Guizot. 

This  volume  is  the  second  part  of  M.  Guixot's  '*  Course  of  Modem  Histoiy,'*  ia  thiity 
three  Lectures,  and  is  an  erudite  and  luminous  development  of  the  pnncipal  chaagefc 
events,  derange rurnts,  and  orgauization  uf  the  modern  Earqpean  nations  after  the  fell 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  until  they  assumed  their  preeent  chief  characteristics.  It  fona 
a  complete  hiling  up,  in  minute  details,  of  the  former  work,  and  is  preciseiy  adi&pted  is 
anfeld  the  origin,  attributes,  and  operations  uf  the  political  systems  oouaected  wRk  fca 
,  aiul  the  subsequent  revolutiuns  e'  ths  kingdoms  of  £uro|«. 


D.  Appteton  ^  Co,  have  just  publiihed 
LECTURES 

MODERN  "history. 


I  THOMAS   ARNOLD,   D.D^ 

I  Author  of  **  Hisbnj  of  Rom*."  oto.,  oUl; 

With  ftn  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Hiimr  Rbkd,  Tiofemar  of  Englub 

literature  in  the  Univenity  of  Pennaylvania.    One  handsome  toIoiiis 

Idmo.    $1  26. 

Thii  TolaiM  oo&taiu  tho  flnt  LMtnm  which  won  deliTond  by  Dr.  Arnold  aftor  hh 
appointment  no  Bogioa  Profevor  of  Histonr  in  the  uniTereity  of  Oxford.  The  Mriea  M 
IJMtares  moat  be  oonaidered  merely  na  introdaetoiy  to  the  expmaded  tiewe  nnd  re 
■enrahee  which  the  nathor  woald  have  developed  had  his  life  been  proloaged.  In  the 
primary  leetare  which  wee  delivered  when  he  entered  upon  hie  official  doty,  the  lecturer 
preeented  hie  definition  of  hietory  with  a  eommary  of  the  dntie.  «nneitaininf  to  the  pro- 
neoor  of  it.  Appfoprmte,  divnified  and  perspicaoas,  it  exhibits  Ms«.h  oritnality  and 
power  in  a  high  degree,  eomminglod  with  feUcitoos  illastrations  of  the  ehaneterietiea, 
•Acts,  and  valoe  of  historical  litoiatnre.— Four  leeiaree  follow  on  the  stady  of  histocr, 
rich  in  the  wominent  topice  of  inquiry  concerning  national  pitwperity— among  whicn, 
with  maatorly  ekiqnenoe  and  delineations  he  adverts  to  the  political  economy,  the  re< 
Ugions  oontrovemes,  the  national  wars,  and  the  geographical  relatione  of  conntriea^— 
Tae  next  three  lectnrea  contain  a  snrvey  of  Enropean  history,  particnlarly  examining 
the  revolations  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  the  oontinnoos  straggles  to  cast  off  the 
despotic  yoks,  and  to  gain  and  eetablish  religions  and  civil  freedom.— The  eighth  lectore 
displays  the  natnrs  ofthat  historical  testinxmy  which  claims  and  merits  credence.  In 
this  diaqoisitioa  the  author  exhibito  in  his  troth  and  forcafnlness  the  law  of  evidence 
and  the  method  of  ita  application  in  investigating  histoneal  facts.— The  oonne  of  Leo> 
tnres  is  an  elegant  memorial  of  the  author  whoee  unquenchable  philanthropy  and  on 
j  tiring  seal  in  behalf  of  the  best  interssU  of  mankind  render  his  decease  the  subiJeot  oi 

a»gi«t  to  the  dvUixed  worid. 

WILI.     BBOKTLT      PUBLISH 

HISTORY 

ROMAN    rTp  U  B  L  I  C. 

BT 

M.    MICHELET, 

PhifesBor  of  History  in  the  UniTersity  of  France,  Author  of  "  The 

History  of  France,"  etc.,  et& 

"  M.  Michelet.  in  his  history  of  the  Roman  Republic,  first  introduces  the  reader  to  the 
Ancient  Geography  of  Italy ;  then  by  giving  an  excellent  picture  of  the  present  state  ol 
Rome  and  the  surrounding  country,  full  of  grand  ruins,  he  excitee  in  the  reader  the  deein 
to  mveatigate  the  ancient  history  of  this  wonderful  land.  He  next  imparts  the  results  dl 
the  latest  investigations,  entire,  deeply  studied  and  clearly  arranged,  and  saves  the  an- 
•dueated  reader  the  trouble  of  inveetigatuif  the  sources,  while  be  givee  to  the  more  edn- 
eated  mind  an  impetus  to  stndv  the  literatnre  from  which  he  gives  very  aecirate  quo- 
tations in  his  notes.  He  deeoribes  the  peculiarities  and  the  lira  of  the  Romab  people  in 
a  masterly  nmnner,  and  he  fascinates  every  reader,  by  the  brilliant  deameas  and  vivid 
■:  of  hiaatyle,  while  he  shows  himself  a  good  historian,  by  the  justness  nnd 


tpartiality  with  which  he  relatee  and  philooophixes." 
TheW  -     -*  ■"-       "      • 


»  Westminster  Review  obeervee 
•liaetitntiottsand 
•f  imagination,  places 


er  Review  obeervee :  "  His  '  Histoire  Romaine'  is  not  only  the  histnry 
ideas,  as  in  Niebuhr,  but  alao  by  virtue  of  the  vast  interpretative  faonlty 
ices  the  asa  of  Rome,  wiUi  their  creeds  and  asniratioas,  Tividl?  bates 


D.  Appkton  4"  Co.  have  recently  pvbluhed 

HISTORY   OF   GERMANY, 

FROM  THB  EABLIE8T  FEBXOD  TO  THE  FBSSBHT  TXMB. 

FREDERICK  KOHLRAUSCH, 

Chi^  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  ike  ^Kingdom  of  Hanmotr^  m4 

laU  Profeooor  of  History  in  the  Polyteehme  SekooL 

Trandated  from  the  last  Gennan  edition, 

Bt  JAMES  D.    HAAS. 

One  elegant  Svo.  volame,  of  500  pages,  with  complete  Index,  $1  50. 

translator's  preface. 

The  bull  merits  and  distiiifQitlMd  eharMtor  of  Um  oriyimJ  Ovnum  Worii,  bf  Piv 
fcaaor  Kohlranich,  of  which  this  is  a  tnmlmtioa,  hava  Umg  baaa  acknowladgad.  A 
work  which,  during'  a  period  of  thirty  jraars,  has  eajoywl  so  moeh  popaiarity  aa  to  have 
gone  through  several  editions,  eaibracing  a  circulation  of  many  thomaDd  copias ;  a 
prodactiun  which  has  extended  and  eatablwhed  its  good  rspnte,  even  in  its  fvifftiml  farm 
far  beyond  iu  natiTe  clioie,  to  England,  Fianoe,  Belgium,  Italy,  America,  Ae.  (in  aome 
•if  which  couutries  it  has  been  i«-printed  in  German,)  and  has  thns  become  a  staadaid 
bo'«k  of  rrferenoe  in  almost  all  th«  Universities  and  principal  public  as  well  as  private 
sducationsl  Institutions.  Sach  a  y  iblication  possesses  ample  tcstimnny  proviaf  ttableti 
ereate  a  lasting  interest,  and  nunfirm  ng  its  claims  to  consideration  and  esteem. 

The  aim  of  the  distinguisheo  aathor,  in  this  valaable  history,  is  thus  aimplj  bat  dia> 
tinctly  expressed  by  himself:  "  My  sole  object,'*  he  says,  **•  bas  been  to  prodac^  a  sne> 
dnct  and  connected  development  m  the  vivid  and  eventful  coarse  of  onr  oo«nt(3r*b  hiM' 


tory,  written  in  a  stvle  calculated  to  excite  the  intereat  and  wmpathy  of  mr  f«ad< 
and  of  such  especially  who,  not  seeking  to  enier  npon  a  very  profouad  alody  of  the  oetti 
and  more  elaborate  works  connected  with  the  annals  of  our  empire,  are  nevartheless 
anxious  to  have  preeented  to  them  the  means  of  acquiring  aa  accurate  knowledga  at 
the  records  of  our  Fatherland,  in  such  a  form  as  to  leave  upon  the  mind  and  luart  aa 
enduring,  indelible  impression.*' 

That  our  industnoiis  hlitorian  has  attamed  his  objeitt,  the  Intell^eat  laadar  will  fiad 
in  the  interest  excited,  the  clear  views  in. parted,  and  the  deep  imprssaioa  eflTocted  by 
his  animated  portrsfals  of  .'mth  events  ami  individuals.  This  has  been  the  ong^inal  aad 
acknowledged  charucteristic  of  Herr  Kohlrausch^s  work  throughout  its  entire  ezistaaes 
but  in  the  new  edition,  from  which  this  translation  has  been  rendered,  be  has  endeavoa^ 
ed  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  poesible,  both  in  matter  and  style,  and  besides  this  has  ea 
riched  it  with  many  valuable  notes  not  contained  in  the  foqrmer editions  :  thus  nakiag  it 
iu  reality  a  concise,  yet,  in  every  respect,  a  complete  history  of  Germany. 

It  is  in)p«irt«nt  to  remark,  that  Professor  Kohlrausch  is  a  Protestant,  and  ana  distia 
gnished  not  less  for  his  ffRedom  from  prmodioe and  impartiality,  than  for  the  oempnhea- 
viveness  uf  his  views  and  the  high  tone  orhis  philosophy.  The  ^neral  adoption  of  the  writ 
—alike  by  Pn>teslaiit  and  Romanist — ^is  proof  suflicieutly  convincing  of  the  impartiabty  el 
his  statements,  and  of  the  justice  of  his  reflections  and  sentimeuts. 

**  After  England,  no  country  has  stronger  claims  upon  the  attention  of  Ameriraaa  thaa 
Germau>  Its  institutions,  language,  literature  and  national  ohaiacfce r  combine  to  rB»> 
der  Its  history  highly  interejtitig.  The  place  it  has  occupied  among  nations  for  lOM 
years— that  is,  ever  since  the  era  of  Charlemagne — has  been,  on  the  whole,  seooDO  to 
none  iu  importance  Some  of  the  greatest  inventions — among  them  gunpowder  and  tiw 
art  of  printing— owe  their  origin  to  the  Germans.  The  literature  of  Germany  is  tarn 
exciting  a  marked  inflaence  over  our  own,  and  we  can  nover  forget  that  Germany  is  tha 
cradle  of  the  Reformation. 
0  "  Notwithstanding  all  these  claims  upon  our  attention.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
history  of  Germany  has  been  very  little  known  among  u%.  Few  persons  except  the  highly 
tlurated  have  more  than  a  very  meagre  knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  German  history. 
*'  The  publicntion  (»f  Kohlrausch's  History,  which  is  a  standard  woric  at  dome,  enosee  m 
vary  opportanely  to  supply  the  dearth  of  information  on  this  interesting  topic.  It  fcr 
nishes  a  most  valuable  compend ;  and  will  tend  to  spread  in  our  country  a  knowladjpa 
^  one  of  the  most  refined  as  well  as  most  learned  of  mndem  nations.  Few  of  tha  hia- 
torciU  works  of  «»ax  day  are  more  wnrthy  of  tht  pnbhc  patronage .— JBf  sai's^ 


D,  Appleton  ^  Co^s  Publications. 


\) 


RUDIMENTAL    LESSONS    IN    MUSIC; 

OONTAININQ  THE  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  REdUISITB  FOR  ALL  BEGlNNERa 
IN  THE  ART,  WHETHER  VOCAL  OR  INSTUUBNTAL. 

By  JAMES  P.  WARNER, 

TranMlator  of^^  Weber's  Tlieory  of  Musical  Composition,  "  <«  KubUr>s  Jiideitung 

turn  Cfesang'UnUrrichte^**  [Boston  Academy's  Manual,]  ^e.^^c. 

One  vol.,  18mo.   Cloth.  50  cents. 

Thii  little  work  is  a  compQndioaa  and  ample  ditplny  of  the  scientific  principles  and  artistieal 
practice  of  Mufie  dtveluped  in  fifteen  chipteri  on  the  tones,  ime  accent,  intervals,  sealetf 
key*,  harmonj,  s'jrie,  and  enunciation  of  musical  sounds.  These  Rudimental  Lessons  oompris* 
nil  that  is  Dtfcessarj  t-i  render  ao  Amateur  Student  proficient  in  the  Theorj  of  Music,  so  as  to 
qualifj  him  bj  efficient  endeavors  correctly  to  read  music  at  sighu  It  will  be  found  an  exool- 
Jeni  book  of  instruction  for  singing  schools. 

IVe  do  not  know  bow  we  can  do  a  more  substantial  service  to  teachers  and  scholars  in  muaie, 
Tocal  or  instramentai,  than  by  urging  them  to  adopt  this  volume  as  a  class  book.  It  is  full  and 
eonnplete  on  every  topic  connected  with  the  subject,  clear  in  its  arrangement,  and  concise  in  ez- 
presaion  The  illustrations  ate  numerous  nnd  ingenious,  and  must  prove  very  valuable  aide  to 
the  leamerf  in  eomprebeodiog  the  subject,  as  well  aa  to  the  teacher  in  imparting  instruction. 


PRIMARY    NOTE    READER, 

OR 

FIRST    STEPS    IN    SINGING    AT    SIGHT. 
By  JAMES  F.  WARNER, 
Author  of  *•  Eudimental  Lessons  in  MusiCy^  etc. 
One  vol ,  12nno.    25  cents. 
This  summary  of  mnsieal  exercises  is  designed  as  a  Sopplement  to  the  anthor'e  '•  Rudimental 
LeMons  in  Music.**  The  two  works  taken  together  are  intended  to  furnish  tbo  beginner  in  VoenI 
Mttnie  with  a  complete  set  of  books  adapted  to  his  purpose. 


MYTHOLOGY 

OF 

ANCIENT  GREECE  AND  ITALY, 

FOR  THE  USB   OF   8CHOOL& 

By  THOMAS    KEIGHTLY, 
Author  of  the  Histories  of  «•  England^*'  ««i?om«,"  Qreecs**  fc. 
One  Tol.  ISmo.,  nnmeroiis  Wood  Cuts.   Price  44  cents. 
I  have  read  with  real  pleasure  a  little  volume  published  by  D.  Appleton  db  Co.,  on  the  My- 
thology of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  and  esteem  it  one  of  the  very  best  elementary  works  of  the 
kind  ever  issued  from  the  American  press.    It  is  extremely  clear  and  concise  in  the  narrative, 
divested  of  unnecessary  explanations,  and  what  Is  equally  worthy  of  remark,  it  is  free  from  all 
tbooe  Indelicate  allusions  which  are  so  objectionable  to  the  larger  works  on  the  same  subject. 
The  illusrUtions  are  well  chosen,  and  add  in  no  ema«l  degree  to  the  value  of  the  book.    It  is  aii- 
■Uimbly  well  adapted  for  schawls,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  it  generally  introduced. 

NORTON  THAYER,  Claaaieel  Teteher,  N.  York  C^tf 


EDUCATIONAL    WORKS. 


D.  Apphton  fy   Co, 
Are  preparing  for  Publication , 

A  SPEAKER  FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS; 

I  ftom  eUMieal  Oieek,  Latin,  Iialimu,  French,  and  Eof lUh  writers;  DsbwUmidm, 
TlineydidM,  Homer,  Bopboelet,  Cieero,  Livy,  Virgili  Laeraiiiw, 
Bhakspemre,  Milion,  Barksi  Bacoa,  Aco. 

By  the  Ret.  W.  SEWELL,  B.  D.,  . 

Aatlior  or«  ChrbUan  Morab,  '*  Cbrinian  Folhiea,  ate.  ate.  Witli  addiiloM 

By  HENRY  REED,  M.  A. 

YloAaMir  of  Eofliih  Litaratore  in  the  UnWi  vtfty  of  PeaMjIvania. 

DOEDERLINS 

HAND-BOOK  OF  LATIN  SYNONYMES, 

Trandated  hy  the  Rev.  H.  H.  ARJTOLD^  B.  A.^ 
Whb  addltloM  and  reTtoiom  by  the  American  Editor.  One  toIobm,  IStaM. 

ENGLISH    SYNONYMES, 

CiMallled   aod    Explained,   with    Practical   Ezefctaea. 
By  O.  F.  GRAHAM^ 
of  **  Help*  to  Eof  Hah  Orairmar,"  etc.    Edited,  with  lllnMiativa 
By  HEJ^RY REED 
of  Boffliih  Literature,  in  the  Univetsiij  of  PenniyWaaia.  One  voL 

A  NEW  ENGLISH  READER, 

By  the  Rev.  HEJVRY  MJlJfDEViLLE, 
PkoTaiaor  la  Hamilton  Collefe,  N«w  York  State.  One  vol.  ISmow 

A  NEW  GERMAN  READER, 

On  the  Basis  of 
OLLENDORFF'S    GERMAN    GRAMMAR. 

One  vol.  ISmo. 

A  NEW  GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH 

AVD 

ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN 

DICTIONARY. 

One  Tol.    large    8to. 

PRIMARY     LESSONS, 

OB 

CHILD'S   FIRST  BOOK, 

By  ALBERT  D.  WRJGBT, 
Atfte  af  "  AadjtlMl  QitlMtraphy,"  Pboootofieal  Chart,  *«. 
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